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Real Estate was increased $4 16,564.03 as follows: 


Purchase of 2005 G Street, N. W $10,500.00 
Purchase of 2007 G Street, N. W. 11,500.00 
Purchase of 2142 H Street, N. W 1,500.00 
Purchase of 606-608-610-612 Twenty-first Street, 

N. W. 25,000.00 
Revaluation of Medical School and Hospital 

Lands and Buildings 318,945.29 
Estimated Value of New Building under Con- 

struction as at August 31, 1935 4 61,618.74 


$429,064 03 
Less Book Value of Thirteenth and L Streets 
Property Sold 22,500.00 


$406,564.03 


The Fund for the Reduction of the Liability of General Funds to Endowment 
Funds Principal is now $15,350.51. This asset of General Funds thus reduces the 
amount necessary to cancel this liabilitv to $308,079.72. 

Trust Notes Payable in the amount of $409,470.00 secured by mortgages were 
outstanding against the General Funds as at August 31, 1935. This is an increase 
of $11.620.00 during the vear. 


Temporary Loans due the Riggs National Bank were reduced $1300.00 during 
the year. As at August 31, 1935 one note of $1200.00 due November 22. 1935 
was outstanding. 

Payable against the Lewis Medical School Fund amount to $45,000.00 
ate bequeathed by Dr. Samuel E. Lewis is valued at $148,304.15, made up 
of real estate of $145,000.00 and other assets of $3,304.15. To clear the estate 
and enable the executor to transfer the property to The University, the Board 
of Trustees authorized the placing of a $45,000.00 mortgage on the property, 
leaving the net valuation of the Lewis Medical School Fund at $103,304.15 


As at August 31, 1935, one request for payment for work done on the new building 
in the amount of $26,027.10 was unpaid. This request was paid September 9, 1935 
The 10% hold-back for construction on the new building amounted to $5,507.90 
at the close of the fiscal vear 


Laboratory Equipment and Furniture are valued after depreciation at $214,752.34 


a decrease of $13,104.19. This decrease is due to the excess of depreciation taken 
over additions to equipment during the year. 
Books in the Libraries are valued 
Contributions other than those 
follows: 


at $92,059.39, an increase of $1,100.98 
reported under Trust Fund increases were as 


Columbian Women for Alumni Secretary $100.00 
Board of Trustees for Faculty Club 250.00 
Sundry Persons for Flagpole. 561.00 
Sundry Persons for Willard Library 312.00 
Rockefeller Foundation for Medical Research 2,198.00 


Lilly Foundation for Medical Research 
Dr. Howard F. Kane and Dr. J. Kotz for Medical 


Research 


1,200.00 


$6,001.53 


GENERAI 


Accounts Receivable due from 
of student charges for the vear 
in subsequent years 

Cash Receipts and Payments for the 


This a 


year are summarized as follows: 
Cash Balance August 31, 1934 $ 17,763.48 
Receipts 1,246,748.21 
$1,264,511.69 
Payments 1,242,776.18 
Cash Balance, August зг, 1935 $ 21 


А detailed statement of cash 


rece ipts 
of this report 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ASSET 
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Cash, General Fu 
Cash, Endowment Income 
Endowment and 

Funds Assets 
Endowment Income Asse ts 
Real Estate, Exclusive of 

Endowment Funds 
Library Books 
Equipment 
Perpetual 

posits 
Deferred Expense 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable. 
Deposits on Real Estate I 
Fund for Reduction of Lia- 

bility to Endowment 

Funds Principal | 


Ms 


Trust 


290. X I 


41 
De- 


Insurance 


Notes Payable, Real Es- 
tate 
Temporary Lo 
Prepaid 
Liability 
Funds 
Deferred Income 
Due on Contract 
struction in Progress 
Contract Reserve 
struction in 


ans Payable 
Tuition 
to 


Endowment 


Con- 
Con- 
Progress 


Total Net Reso ces 
Increase in Net Resour 
1934 


es 


students amount 


ACCOUNT 


Ww 


to $5,019.98 or 


00490 percent 
mount will be reduced ! 


»y collections made 


and 


payments is shown in Exhibit 


CHARLES W. Ногмез, 
Comptroller. 


AND LIABILITIES, 1933-34 AND 1934-35 


ets 


"^ 


October 7, 1935- 
AUDIT CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the accounts and records of THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY relating to the Trust Funds, General Funds and Third and Fourth 
Divisions for the year ended August 31, 1935, and herewith submit the following 
comments in connection with the annexed report of the Comptroller 

Cash was verified by actual count and by certificates from the depositories 
The amount of $28,325.51 shown as General Fund Cash on the balance sheet per 


exhibit ’, is comprised of the following 
Cash on Deposit $21,735.51 
Petty Cash Funds 
Cash $3,688.35 
Advances, Unreimbursed Vouchers, etc 2,901.65 6,590.00 
Total Cash $28,325.51 


[nvestments in stocks, bonds and trust notes receivable were verified by in- 
spection or confirmed by correspondence with the holders thereof. Securities are 
stated at values as shown by the accounts of The University. Additions to plant 
assets were tested and found to be proper charges thereto During the year the 
book value of the Medical School and Hospital Real Estate at 1335-41 H Street, 
N. W., was increased by $318,945.29 to an appraised value of $974,520.00. Trust 
and Other Notes Payable were confirmed directly with the holders thereof. All 
other balance sheet accounts are stated in accordance with the accounts of the 


University 
We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the annexed balance sheet of the Trust 


Funds, the balance sheet of the General Funds and Third Division, and the balance 
sheet of the Fourth Division, as compiled by the Comptroller from the accounts 
of the University, subject to the foregoing comments, reflect the true financial 
condition of such Funds and Divisions of The George Washington University as at 
August 31, 1935, and that the relative income and expense accounts show the 
operating results for the year ended on that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. С. RANKIN & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 


Ехнівіт “В” 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


From Schools: 
The Junior College 
Columbian College | 


INCOME 


The School of Government f Schedule No. 18 
The Division of University | 

and Extension Students } 
The Graduate Council 19 
The Law School 21 
The School of Engineering 22 
The Summer Sessions 27 

Gross Income from Schools . 

The School of Medicine Net Expense, Schedule No. 20 
The School of Pharmacy M « “`27 
The School of Education ' 24 
'The Division of Library 

Science | 25 

26 


The Division of Fine Arts ° 


Net Income from Schools. ... 


Other Income: 
Fees—Old Accounts. . . 


University Fees -General. . . 


University Fees- -Summ 
Graduation Fees... .. 
Junior Certificates.. 
Breakage Deposits. ... 
Binding of Theses Fees. 


er Sessions. . 


Endowment Funds Income: 


For General Purposes 


For Specific Purposes- 


Reappropriations.. 
Interest Earned on 
Discount Received 
Contributions and 
Prizes... . э 
Other... -7.. = 
University Press 
Rents Received: 
Fraternity Rooms 


Not 


Pairo Fund... 


es Receivable... . 


Donations: 


Sherman Avenue Property. 
716 Twenty-first Street, N. W. 


2142 H Street, N. W 


Use of Corcoran Hall 


Use of Medical School Hall 


$189,346.05 
2,675.98 
60,359.75 
13,684.13 
11,840.53 
.... $277,906.44 
$33,034.50 
3,800.38 
4,369.18 
125.07 
9,227.28 
——— — 50,556.41 
$227,350.03 
475.27 
16,796.40 
1,082.40 
13,788.00 
3,000.00 
2,320.57 
170.00 
6,042.35 
7,291.58 
1,235.94 
2,002.00 
2,065.83 
185.00 
1,180.00 
959.71 
1,372 50 
1,186.07 
10.90 
40.40 
20,00 


75 оо 


GENERAL 


Other Income— Continued. 


College Entrance Board Examinations 
l'elephone and Telegraph Tolls 


Cash Adjustment on Real Estate Purchased 


ACCOUNTS 


Third Division—Excess of Income over Expense for the 


Schedule No. 28 


EXPENSE 
Schedule No 


General Administration 
Retirements 

Alumni Office and Press Bureau 
Comptroller's Department 

Office of the R« gistrar 

Office of the Director of Admissions 
University Libraries. 

Personnel Department vs 
Adviser to Students of Foreign Countries “ 
Physical Education for Women 
Physical Education for Men. 
Center of Inter-American Studies 
Thirteenth and L Streets Property 
Sherman Avenue Property 

Prizes 

College Entrance Board 


Net Income to Surplus Account— Exhibit 
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$90.00 


104.54 
40.80 


$304,099.00 


200,618.08 


$103,480.92 
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Exuisit "D" 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPTROLLER 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Surplus, August 31, 1934 


Additions to Surplus: 

From Revaluation of Medical School and 
Hospital Lands and Buildings 

Profit on Sale of Thirteenth and L Street, N. W 
Property 

Executory Trust Funds for Erection of New 
Building 

Executory Trust Funds for Purchase of Law 
Books 

Income Earned by Fund for Reduction of 
Liability to Endowment Funds Principal 

Net Income for 1934-35 Year transferred from 
Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” 


Deductions from Surplus: 


Depreciation on Books and Equipment 
To Absorb University Hospital Cash Deficit as at 
August 31, 1935 


Surplus, August 31, 1935 


103,450 


481,370. 12 


$2,185,373. 70 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 1 
NOTES RECEIVABLE, AUGUST 31, 1935 


American Pharmaceutical Association $36,400.00 
One note due January 19, 1936 
[nterest 1607, S.A. Secured by Lots 7, 12 to 15, Square 62 
579 7o 7 1 
Наггу апа Сотрапу 40,000.00 
Eleven notes dated July 9, 1935 
Interest 5% S.A. Secured by lots 53 and 54, square 248. Due as 
ti 5/0 5: 54, Sq 4 
follows: 
Note No. 1 for $1,000 due July 9, 1936 


“ 


2 1,000 July 9, 1937 

3 1,000 “ July 9, 1938 

" 4 “ 1,000 “ July 9, 1939 

А ' $ “ 1,000 “ July 9, 1940 
, " 6 " 1,000 “ July 9, 1941 
7 1,000 “ July 9, 1942 

P 8 “ 1,000 “ July 9, 1943 


9 “ 1,000 “ July 9, 1944 
"му 3 2:006." July 9, 1945 
її “ 30,000 “ July 9, 1945 


$40,000 $76,400.00 


SCHEDULE No. 2 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, AUGUST 31, 1935 


Advanced to University Stores $5,696.62 
Advanced to Duplicating Bureau 1 
Advanced on Royalties from sale of Professor Born’s Book 


16 REPORT OF 


Location | 


2005 G Street, N. W 
2007 G Street, N. W 


2009-11 G Street, N. W. 

2013 G Street, N. W. 

2015 G Street, N. W. | 
2017-23 G Street, N. W 

2024 G Street, N. W. | 
2026 G Street, N. W 

2033 G Street, N. W. | 
2100 С Street, N. W 

2101 G Street, N. W. 

2102 G Street, N. W. 

2107 G Street, N. W. 

2010-12 H Street, N. W. 


2014 H Street, N. W. 

2016 H Street, N. W. A 

2018 H Street, N. W. | 
201814 Н Street, №. W. 4 | 
2020-22 Н Street, ЇЧ. W. | 
2024 Н Street, ЇЧ. W. 

2026 H Street, N. W. 

2030 H Street, N. W. 

2142 H Street, N. W. 


700 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

702 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

704 Twentieth Street, N. W... 

712 Twentieth Street, N. W... | 

714 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

716 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

718 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

720 Twentieth Street, N. W. 

606-608-610-612 Twenty-first Street, | 
N. W. i | 

713 Twenty-first Street, N. W. 

714 Twe nty-first Street, N. W. 

715 Twenty-first Street, N. W. 

716 Twe ntv-first Street, №. W 

725 Twenty-first Street, N. W 

1335-4! H Street, N. W. 

2«66-70-72-74 Sherman Ave., N.W. 


Exhibit “A” 


Total Real Estate, General Funds— | 


SCHEDULE 
LAND, EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS 


August 31, 1935 


Square 


102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
103 
102 
80 
79 
80 
79 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
79 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


102 


80 
102 
79 
102 
79 
102 
250 
2864 


No. ; 


COMPTROLLER 


Lot Book Value 
Asi 
| 

28 | $10,500.00 
29 11,500.00 
30 to 32 40 ,000 oo 
800 24 ,000.00 
801 28,655.46 
802 103,862.05 
16 14,033.93 
15 15 ,074 96 
803 to 506 117,047.12 
| 819 24,990 об 
800-801 25,000.00 
| 818 | 13 ,051 .60 
7 16,500.00 
825-826 58,331.44 
824 5 ,219.88 
| 823 14,053 бо 
822 | 14,250.00 
821 11,750.00 
| 819-820 31 ,066.71 
818 12 ,000.00 
829-30 | 10,237.44 
815 to 817 43,667.49 
D 1,500.00 
26 | 7,559.40 
25 14,555.10 
2 12 ,000.€X 
42 14,295. 
11 14,755.10 
40 13,805.35 
82t 20 ,063 .25 
44 279,325.93 
19, 20, 21 & 22 25,000.00 
807 12 ,050.10 
46 40,354.20 
508 12 ,065.75 
830-831 8,885.00 
43 327 ,481.92 
43 | 974,520.00 
800-801-806-809 37 ,815.47 
$2,470,823.41 


ACCOUNTS 


SRAL 


SCHEDULE No. 4 
EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


August 31, 1935 


Equipment |Library Books 


Arts and Sciences | $168,208.91 $74,497.60 
The Law School 8,777.63 55,056.53 
The School of Medicine 124,805.61 14,125.46 
The School of Pharmacy 9,605.74 1,008.38 
The Division of Fine Arts 959.88 
The University Library 1,171.51 
Mechanical Laboratory 9,803.93 
Administrative $2,334.70 
Gymnasium 7,343.49 
The University Hospital 45,512.82 
The Faculty Club 3,853.45 
Student Band 2,939.21 


Deduct De preciation . 220,504.54 


Total—Exhibit “А” $214,752.34 $92,059.39 


ScHEDULE No. 5 
TRUST NOTES PAYABLE—GENERAL FUNDS 


August 31, 1935 


~ Interest Principa 
Payee Security 4. o| Maturity goer r 
o " "3 Rate % yn Amount 


The Washington Loan & Trust 


Co. | Corcoran Hall | 52% 12-14-35 |$220,000.00 
American Security & Trust Co..| Stockton Hall 5% 12-17-37 | 150,000.00 
American Security & Trust Co..| 2009-11 G St 5% 1-11-38 12 ,000.00 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.| 2026 G St. 6 2- 1-42 3,970.00 
American Security & Trust Co. | Sherman Ave 5% 11— 2-36 4,700.00 
Атегісап Security & Trust Co. | Sherman Ave. | 6 6- 7-36 1,000.00 
American Security & Trust Co..| Sherman Ave. 5% 3- 2-37 2,800.00 
Helen B. Welch | 606-21st St 6 11-27-37 3,000.00 

-dith Lindenkohl 608-21st St 6 11-27-37 31,000.00 
“dith Linkenkohl 610-2 1st St 6 11-27-37 3,000.00 
lelen B. Welch 612-21st St 6 11-27-37 3,000.00 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


l'otal—Exhibit “A” $409,470.00 
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SeHEDULE No. 6 
EXPENSE—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries. ..----- 

Office Expense. 

Counsel Fee... 

Stationery, P rinting and Postage. 
Travel. 

Subscriptions and Memberships 
Classical School at Athens. 
Administration Entertainment. 


Emergency .... ETUR. — — 
Scholarships. .....---- "e 
ScuEpuLE No. 7 
EXPENSE- RETIREMENTS 
Salaries. . .- 


ScnepuLe No. 8 
EXPENSE—ALUMNI OFFICE AND PRESS BUREAU 


Salaries. ...-- 

Office Expense. 

Alumni Expense.. 

Stationery, Printing and Postage. 
Press Clippings. . 1 
Subscriptions . 

Publications . 


ScugpuLE No. 9 


EXPENSE—COMPTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT 


Salaries..----- 
Office Expense. 
Auditing. 
Surety Bonds.. 
Telephones. . 
Advertising 
Commencement 


250.00 
907.65 
,290.40 
351.55 
40.00 


666.10 


Qə 


6,351.01 
8,722.67 


$56,672.74 


$5, - оо 


$34,276.38 
3,451.48 
550.00 
392.00 
4,183.35 
1,478.77 
8,003.32 


$52 9335-2 30 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 10 
EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Salaries. . ча $12,845.32 


Office Expense 2,741.61 


$15,586.93 


SCHEDULE No. 11 


EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Salaries . $4,960.00 
Office Expense “74 1,250.05 
Catalogues 9,614.20 
Mailing Catalogues 277.71 


$16,101.96 


SeHEDULE No. 12 


EXPENSE—UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Salaries... $11,899.50 
Office Expense 325.04 
Binding—General 542.00 
Replacements—General 72.50 
Binding and Replacements—Law Library 299.45 
Binding—Medical School Library 123.85 


$13,262.34 


SCHEDULE No. 13 


EXPENSE—PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Salaries И $3,160.00 
Office Expense 185.65 
Entertainment 41.03 
First Aid I.51 
Laundry : 32.14 


$3,420.33 


SCHEDULE No. 14 
EXPENSE—ADVISER TO STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Salaries $360.50 
Office Expense 24.07 
Entertainment 100.00 


$484.57 
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ScuepuLe No. 15 
EXPENSE—PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
$9,147.60 


Salaries . 

Office Expense 189.43 

Sports. . - 1,324 35 
769.00 


Transportation to Field 


Laundry, Towels, etc. 133-63 


$11,564.01 


ScHEDULE No. 16 
EXPENSE- PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
$11,729.96 


Salaries. . - 

Office Expense Ee da 

[ntramurals 75.93 

e oan ЭКТИ 996.83 

Swimming Pool. : 300.00 

YMCA Floor. . ‹ 

> ө 100.00 

Supplies... . е : 150.54 

Repairs and Replacements 7.90 
74-65 


Renovation and Laundry 


$13,435:71 


ScHEDULE No. 17 


EXPENSE—CENTER ОЕ INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES 


Salaries. . - : 

I Д . . $460. 5¢ 

Office Expense. .------- Е 1 к L 
1,600.00 


Publications. . 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ScugpuLE No. 18 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
IHE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND EXTENSION STUDENTS 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Income 
| 
Junior Columbian | Government 
| 
Student Fees $307,161.45 | $75,512.02 | $11,451.34 
Endowment Income | 
Sanders Fellowship Fund 6,344.00 
Elton Professorship Fund 110.2 
Scottish Rite Endowment | 
Fund 23,653.53 
Executory Trust Funds 
Depew Oratory Fund 6,000.00 
National League of Masonic 
Clubs Fund 7,000.00 
For Special Research in 
Physics 21.73 


$307,161.45 | $87,987.95 | $42,104.87 


University 


and 


Total 


Extension 


$69,993 


$69 .993 . 3 


Expense 
Administration 
Salaries. . t : $6,292.00 
Office Expense : 472.30 
Refunds to Students Е : 2,951.45 
— $9,715.51 
[Instruction—Schedule “А”: 
Salaries $231,020.32 
Office Expense . 738.47 
Laboratory Supplies. . 9,139.97 
Maintenance and Repairs 276.99 
Physics Research 21.73 
Examinations 249.46 
241,446.94 
Maint nance—Distributive Share 66,738.85 


Net Income to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” 


38 [$464 , 118. 19 


344.00 
110.20 
5 $3 


$317,901.60 
$189,346.05 


Department 


Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classical Languages and 
Literature 

Economics 

English 

Geology and Geography 

Germanic Languages and 
Literature 

History 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Romance Languages and 
Literature 

Slavic Languages and Lit- 
erature 

Sociology 

University and Extension 

Zoology 
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| 


|| 


I 
| 
| 
| 


ОЕ 


ТНЕ 


SCHEDULE No. 18A 
EXPENSE—INSTRUCTION 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


COMPTROLLER 


s - Mainten- 
Salaries Office Laboratory ance and | Physics | Examin- 
Expense Supplies Repairs | Research | ations 
$3,400.00 | $9.80 $199.90 
9,050.00 40.68 | 450.78 | $15.00 
20,086.00 | 49.87 5,946.32 | 261.99 
| | | 
2,400.00 | 25.50 
20,959.00 $4.60 
34,403.80 79.84 
1,650.00 14.26 148.60 
6,950.00 14.85 
19,602.00 90.00 
15,075.00 31.17 75.40 
3,350.00 10,00 
16,994.00 39.60 602.95 $21.73 
14,850.00 43.63 | 
10,212.00 31.33 78.53 $249.46 
9,840.00 37.28 | 147.08 
| | 
23,900.00 | 47.85 | 
oo | | 
oo | 89.95 | 
52 
оо 27.96 1,490.41 
$231,020.32 $738.47 | $9,139.97 $276.99 $21.73 | $249.46 
— — ج‎ —⸗ ==—— — 


Student Fees 


Administration: 
Office Expense 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


SCHEDULE No. 19 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Income 


Expense 


Maintenance—Distributive Share 


Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account 


Exhibit “B” 


$4,130.42 


$860.98 


593 


46 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 20 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Income 
Student Fees 
Endowment Income: 
Gardner Medical School Fund.... $200.00 
Lewis Medical School Fund... 2,324.04 
Sharpe Medical School Fund 424.80 
General Medical Endowment Fund 7.56 
For Research: 
Rockefeller Foundation.... . $2,198.00 
Lilly Foundation. 1,200.00 
Drs. Howard F. Kane and J. Kotz 1,380.53 


Expense 

Administration: 

Salaries . $7,199.96 

Dues..... 5 А : 150.00 

Office Expense. . 745.52 

Professional Reprints. . . Р 400.00 

Students’ Room Rent f 480.00 

Refunds to Students 987.80 

Dean's Operating Fund... А 394.08 

- $10,357.36 

Instruction: 

Salaries. . . . .$130,225.97 

Laboratory Supplies. . : . 4,675.2: 

X-ray Teaching. ; * 84.00 

Anesthesia Fees.. ROSE 13 75.00 

Educational Research....... : 9,923.72 
Special Research: 

Lilly Fund. : 1,315.63 

Rockefeller Fund . 2,198.32 

Kane-Kotz Fund AVE ; 1,380.53 

А Р 149,878.42 
Maintenance—Distributive Share....... A= APCS s 20,070.45 


Net Expense to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B” 


$33,034.50 


$139,536.80 


2,956.40 


180, 306.23 
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EXPENSE 


Net Income to Revenue Account 


MEDICAL SCHOO! 


OF THE 


No 20A 


IEDULE 


Laboratory 


Exhibit “В” 


X-Ray 


COMPTROLLER 


INSTRUCTION 


Anaesthesia | Educationa 


Departm: Salarie Supplies | Teaching | Fees Research 
| 
Anatom) $11,7 $7 2 | | 
Bacteriology Hygiene and Pre 
ventative Medicine t 1,041.74 | 
Biochemistry о, 878.74 | 
Dermatology апа Syphilology 1,15 | 
Medicine ¢ , 000. X $84.00 
Neurology 1,98 167.1 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 3,400. 0 
Ophthalmology 1,000.0 
Oto-rhino-laryngology 1,850 
Pathology and Experimental 
Me T 18,324.97 8 44 
Pediatrics 1,600 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics ),311 493 
Physiology 12 бо 18 
Psychiatry 
Surgery $75.0 
Urology 
Medica arch оо 
Educa Researcl $9,923 
$1 7 $4,676.25 $84 . oC $75.00 | $0 .923.7 
2130,22$.07 ے25 075ےا‎ ааа 
ScuEDULE No. 21 
THE LAW SCHOO! 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 
In ome 
student Fees $141,828.17 
Expense 
Administration 
Salaries $4,480.00 
Dean’s Operating Fund 242.30 
Office I xpense 700.01 
Refunds to Students 118.01 
$5,540.32 
[nstruction 
Salaries $55,124.00 
Office Expense 199.60 
55,523.60 
Maintenance— Distributive Share 20,404.50 
81,468.42 


$60,359 75 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 22 
IHE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August a1, 1935 


Income 
Student Fees $53,330.87 
Expe 
Administration 
Salaries $1,950.00 
Office Expense 149.63 
Refunds to Students 114.03 
$2,213.00 
Civil Engineering 
Salaries $11,880.00 
Laboratory Supplies 188.49 
12,065.49 
Electrical Engineering 
Salaries $6,480.00 
Laboratory Supplies 398.58 
6,878.58 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Salaries. . Nis $10,280.00 
Laboratory Supplies 217.30 
10,497.30 
Maintenance Distributive Share $7,658.94 
Special Fund 329.77 
7,988.71 
39,046.74 
Net Income to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” 513,684.13 


ScHEDULE No. 23 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
INCOME AND EXPENSI 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Income 
Student Fees $2,768.20 
Gibbs Pharmacy Fund 251.90 
$3,020.10 
Exper 


Administration: 
Salaries , 
Office Expense 
efunds to Students 


$200 OO 
38.73 


10.66 
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Instruction: 
Salaries. . $5,700.00 
Laboratory Supplies... . ** Я 459.23 
Repairs 16.70 
RS $6,175.93 
Maintenance— Distributive Share 395.16 
$6,8 820 0.48 
Net Expense to Revenue Account Exhibit “В” ] i $3, воо. .38 


ScHEDULE No. 2 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Income 
Student Fees........ $26,559.79 
А Expense 
Administration: 
SIE Коза. жк a элд” +»; 08,000.00 
Office Expense. . ке ра ie cts 60.00 
Refunds to Students. ....... Ек 159.33 
* $2,219.33 
Education: 
Salaries. . : * ... $17,044.00 
Office Expense. ... * 98.86 
Scholarships—Supervising Teachers... 608.00 
— 17,750.86 
Home Economics: 
Salaries. . . TIEPE ee ус. х. 
Laboratory Materials............. 446.85 
Office Expense. . ҮТТЕ 21.84 
Laboratory Maintenance. cette 74.99 
хм : - - 7,143.68 
Maintenance— Distributive Share... ..... : 3 3,815. 10 


— 30,928.97 


Net Expense to Revenue Account- -Exhibit “В”... ... $4,369.18 


GENERAL 


SCHEDULE No. 25 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


ACCOUNTS 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Student Fees 


Administration: 
Salaries..... à 
Office Expense. . 
Refunds to Students 

Instruction: 

Salaries 
Supplies 


Maintenance— Distributive Share 


Net Expense to Revenue Account 


Income 
Expense 
$200 
45 
14 
$7,940 
69 


SCHEDULE No. 26 
THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


оо 
05 
оо 


оо 


62 


$259.05 


8,009.62 
1,290.73 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 


Student Fees 


Administration: 
Salaries. . . ^ 
Office Expense. . 
efunds to Students 
epairs to Equipment 


Instruction: 
Salaries. 
Models * 
Beaux Arts Design 
"Xpress 


Maintenance —Distributive Share. 


Net Expense to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B” 


Income 
Expense 
$200 
74. 
IO 
22 


$11,850 
597 

699 

30 


00 
65 
оо 
69 


oo 


$307.34 


13,177.23 


705 


$9,434.33 


$4,962.58 


Income 

Student Fees: 

The Junior College 

Columbian College 

The School of Government 

The School of Education 

[he Division of Library Science 

The Law School.. a 

The Graduate Council... 

The School of Engineering. 

[he Division of Fine Arts. 


The School of Pharmacy... 


ЧИР. А Expense 
Administration: 


Printing ; 
Office Expense. . 
Postage. . 

Social Fund 
Refunds to Students 


Junior College: 


Salaries. . . 431 . $13 
Chemistry L aboratory j 
Geology Laboratory 
Physics Laboratory 
Zoology Laboratory 


Columbian College: 
Salaries. . 

The School of Government: 
Salaries. ... 

The School of Education: 
Salaries. . - 

The Division of Library Science: 
Salaries... - 

The Law School: 
Salaries . 


Maintenance—Distributive Share. 


Salaries. . . $2.8 


SCHEDULE No. 27 
THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1935 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The Division of University and Exte nsion Students 


,495 оо 


374.95 
25.00 
72.52 

163.79 


Net Income to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B” 
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$15,565 


›,325 
51 
5,214 
316 
14,645 


40 
1,813 


202 
0,409 
126 


$5,190 


14,131 
3,480 
4,030 


2,900 


48‹ ). 


5,200 


7,917. 


52 


25 


2.00 


34 
оо 
оо 
оо 
50 


оо 


51 


ю 


00 


оо 


ою 


оо 


оо 


59 


$55 , 169.40 


43 328.8 
$11,840.53 


THIRD DIVISION 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1935 


THIRD DIVISION 
INCOME 


For the Year Ended 


Health Administration: 
Income 
Student Activity Fees 
Expense: 
Salaries. 
Hospitalization 


Net Income 


University Hatchet: 


Income: 
Student Activity Fees 
Advertising 


Expense: 
Salaries 
Printing 
Engraving 
Circulation 
Office Expense 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous 


Net Income 


The Cherry Tree: 
Income: 


Subscriptions 
Organizations 
hotographs 


Expense: 
Salaries 


Printing and Engraving. 
liscellaneous 


Net Income 
The Law Review: 


Income: 


Student Activity Fees 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 


THIRD DIVIS 


ION 


No. 28 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
AND EXPENSE 


August 31, 


$4,600.00 
4,872.00 


$6,936.96 
8,753.10 


$780.00 
7,531.51 
638.31 
795.05 
339.46 
696.67 
234.35 


$1,287.27 
360.00 
1,368.99 


1935 


9,472.00 


$15,690.06 


11,015.35 


$3,732.05 


3,709.76 


$3,016.26 


4,674 


ю 


N 
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Expense 
Salaries 
Printing 
* 
Circulation 
Office Expense 
Miscellaneous 


Net Income 


The Glee Club: 
Income 
Deferred Income, August 
Student Activity Fees 
Receipts 


F xpense 
Salaries 
Expense 


Net Income 


The Student Band: 


Income 


Student Activity Fees 


Receipts 


Income Deferred for 1935 


Exp« nse 


Salaries 
[he Rousers Club 


Expense 


Net Income 


University Fie 
Income 
Expense 


Debe 


Income: 
Student Activity Fees 


Income Deferred for 1935-36 Year 


Deferred Income, August 


OF THE COMPTROLI ER 
$300.00 
1,991.00 
80.00 
9.88 
87.95 
>, 409.49 
$546 
31, 1934 5949.57 
1,676.31 
1,111.35 
$3,737 -2 
590.03 
$3,147.20 
51,325.00 
1,305.74 
630.74 
516 
31, 1934 $352.09 
670.45 
279.97 
$1,302.51 
36 Year 231.30 
51,071 I 
$600.00 
74.77 
120.49 
195.26 
7 
$1,616.61 
1,616.61 
$893.94 


Expense 


Operation 
High School Debate 


Net Income 
Dramatics: 
Income 


Student Activity Fees 
Receipts from Plays 


Expense 
University Plays 
l'roubadours 


Net I xpe nse 
The Student Council: 
Income: 
Student Activity Fees 


Sale of Cooperative Books 
Receipts of Citadel Dance 


F xpense 
Cooperative Books 
Other Expense 


Net Income 
Men’s Athletics: 
Income: 


Student Activity Fees 
Gross Gate Receipts 


Football $69,088.64 


Less: Guarantees, Park 


Rental, etc 52,634 


Other Men's Sports 


Expense: 
Salaries 
Football 
Bask« tball 
Rifle 
Swimming 
l'ennis 
Awards 
Office Expense and Supplies 
Directors Fund 
Renovation and Laundry 


Net Income 


THIRD DIVISION 


709.04 


5391.19 
1,358.85 


189.01 


107.35 
400.40 
987.40 

180.98 
674.90 

1,000.00 
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Student Activity Books: 


Income: 
Student Activity Fees $1,676.31 
Expense: 
Salaries. . 
Other Expense 


$120.00 
1,071.19 


Net Income $485.12 


Administrative Reserve: 


Income from Student Activity Fees 2,145.45 


$15,188.71 


Net Income to Revenue Account Exhibit “В” 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


TRUST 


ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 29 
TRUST FUNDS 
As at August 31, 1935 
GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income only to be 
used for support of the general work of The University 


George N. Acker Fund: 
Bequest of George N. Acker, M.D., of Washington, D. C., received 
July 2, 1924. An unconditional gift carried as a general endow- 
ment by direction of the Board of Trustees. . $300.00 
Alumni Endowment Fund: 
A fund established by the Senior Class of 1920, as a testimonial 
of grateful appreciation, to be added to by succeeding graduating 
classes, the income only to be used for the general welfare of the 
University, as directed by the Board of Trustees 542.00 
1923-24 Campaign Fund: 
Receipts through the Treasurer of the Fund, from various donors, 
and invested as a general endowment 186 ,639.38 
Corcoran Fund: 


Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian College 
and Columbian University between the years 1871 and 1886, to 
be forever held inalienable, and not to be diminished by us 
lor the support of the institution, but the whole amount to be 
invested, in the discretion of the Trustees and according to their 
best judgment, and the interest thereon or the income therefrom 
to be used for the current expenses and support of the institution; 
William W. Corcoran, of W ashington, D. C., giving $112,000.00, 
and the balance being obtained by general subscription 220,155 
Subscription Gifts Fund, 1845-1851: 
Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian Coll ge by 
general subscription between the years 1845 and 1851, as a 
permanent endowment for the support of the college For- 
merly called the Poindexter Endowment Fund) 12 ,: 
Syms Fund: 
Bequest of Samuel Syms, of West Hoboken, New Jersey, in 1891, 
to Columbian University, to be applied by the Trustees toward 
the endowment ot the College proper 1,500.00 
Trustees’ Fund: 


76 


A fund contributed by the Board of Trustees of The University 
during the 1932-33 year and to be used to increase the general 
endowment of The Üniversity I ,000.00 
Withers Fund: 


Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian College 
between the years 1851 and 1870, for increasing the endowment 
fund of the College; John Withers of Alexandria, Virginia, giving 
$16,000.00, and the balance being obtained by general subscrip- 
поп. (Formerly called the Forty Thousand Dollar Endowment 


Fund.) 


йе such 26 ,891.46 


$449 554.16 
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THE SCOTTISH RITE ENDOWMENT FUND 


A fund of One Million Dollars, cre ated by indenture, dated December 
27, 1928, by the Supreme Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry of the Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America, as a permanent memorial to George 
Washington, The Mason, and in consideration of its high esteem of 
The University as an institution of learning. The principal of the 
fund is payable as follows: “Опе Hundred Thousand Dollars on the 
execution and delivery of this indenture, or deed of donation. 
Annually thereafter this sum of One Hundred Thousand Dollars a 
year, payable on or before the 22nd of February in each year, until 
the sum above named has been fully paid.” The principal of the 
fund is “to be held by the University in trust, in perpetuity, and 
bv the Board of Trustees of The University to be safely invested 
and the income thereof used in the establishment and maintenance 
bv the University as a part of its institution of learning of a School 

or Department of Government designed to perpetuate the principles 

of human freedom, the rights of man, and the sovereignty of the 
people, as those principles are enunciated in the Constitution of 
the United States and embodied in the system of State and Federal 

Governments composing the United States of America" 


` FUNDS 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMEN 


Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income only to be 
ised, for support of professorships as specified by the donors. 


Alumni Professorship Fund: 
Gifts of various alumni since 1911, for the endowment of an Alumni 
Professorship in Mathematics, the amount to be invested and the 
income only to be used for the professorship 


Art and. Archaeology Fund: 

A fund established by the Board of Trustees on May 18, 1927, the 
income to be devoted to the "support of the School of Classical 
Studies at Athens as long as the Board desires to contribute 
to this cause" 


Mitchell Carroll Professorship Fund: 
А fund established by Mary A. Sharpe, April 17, 1928, to memon- 
alize Professor Mitchell Carroll; the income to be used to provide 
a revenue for a chair in Archaeology 


Congressional Professorship Fund: 

Donation by the United States, in 1832, by Act of Congress, of 
$25 ‚ооо in city lots in Washington, D. C., to be sold and the 
proceeds invested as a capital, the dividends or interest to be 
used and applied, in aid of other revenues of Columbian College, 
to the establishment and endowment of such professorships 
therein “as now are, or hereafter shall be, established by the 


Trustees’ 


$800 ,000.00 


$829.49 


1,000.00 


500.00 


105 ,362.95 
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Elton Professorship Fund 
Bequest of Rev. Romeo Elton of Exeter, England, in 1872, to be 
applied to the foundation of a professorship of mental and 
moral philosophy in Columbian College, to be called the Elton 
Professorship of Mental and Moral Philosophy 


Nancy Yulee Endowment Fund 
Bequest of Nannie Yulee Noble, in memory of her mother, Nancy 
Yulee; income to be used for lectures in Home Economics. Fund 

established April 22, 1929 


SPECIFIC ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Permanent funds, principal to be invested and income onl y to be 
used, for designated purposes specified by the donors (other than 
support of professorships) incidental to, or connected with, the 


general work of The University 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS: 


Byron Andrews Memorial Scholarship Fund: 

A fund founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews, in memory of her 
husband, Byron Andrews, to provide scholarships “for am- 
bitious and needy students in English, Latin, Journalism, 
History, Literature or Political Science." (Р rincipal of fund 
held in trust for investment by the American Security and 
Trust Company.) 


Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund: 


A fund created by the College Women's Club = Washington, 
D.C., in 1925, as a memorial to Elizabeth V. Brown, the 
income to be used for scholarships in the School of Education 


Emma K. Carr Sc holarship Fund 
Bequest of Emma K. Carr of Moorefield, West Virginia, dated 
June 9, 1926, to The George Washington University to 
“found for white boys or young men, one or more scholarships 
in that University to be known as the Carr Scholarships” 


Н. Н. Carter Scholarship Fund: 


Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 1896, in 
memory of her husband, Henry Harding Carte г, to C 'olumbian 
niversity, as a foundation for scholarships in Civil Engineering 

in Columbian College 


M. M. Carter Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 1871 


to Columbian College, to found a scholarship for some de- 
serving young man... 


Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund: 


A fund established in January 1932 by the “Columbian Women" 
of The George W ashington University to provide scholarships 
for women in Columbian College 


Ф 


$14,508.19 


5,000.00 


fro 


27 


th 
л 


,200 


‚о0о 


,200 


‚389 


‚000 


63 


оо 


оо 
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College Women’s Scholarship Fund 
Donation by the College Women’s Club of Washington in 1926, 
the income to be used by the “Columbian Women" for scholar- 
ships $500.00 
Davis Scholarship Fund 
Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1869, the 
income to be appropriated to some student pursuing his col- 
legiate course in € olumbian College under certain conditions 
District of Columbia D. A. R. Scholarship Fund 


\ fund contributed by chapters in the District of Columbia, 
the income to be loaned children of members 2,740.59 


I ,000.00 


Farnham Scholarship Fund 
Gift of Mrs. Robert Farnham, of Washington, D. C., in 1871, 
to Columbian College for a scholarship in the College 1 


Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund: 
\ fund established by the “Columbian Women” of The George 
Washington University, in 1920, to provide scholarships 
for women in Columbian College. . 5 ,000.00 


Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey, in memory of her 
daughter, Elma Lewis Harvey, to found a scholarship in 
the Department of Arts and Sciences for young women of 
the Protestant faith and of the Caucasian гас (Principal 
of fund held in trust for investment by The Washington Loan 
and Trust Co.) ; 


000.00 


The Lillian Young Herron S holarship Fund 
^ fund established by the “Columbian Women” of The George 
Washington University, in 1925, to provide scholarships for 
women in Columbian College. (Formerly Third Columbian 


Women Scholarship Fund.) 5 ,000.00 


Kendall Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Amos Kendall, of Washington, D. C., in 1869, to Colum- 
bian College on behalf of Calvary Baptist Church in the City of 
Washington, to purchase a classical scholarship. The Trustees of 
Public Schools in the Citv of Washington, and their successors, 
to have the perpetual privilege of selecting from said schools one 
pupil annually to fill said scholarship, and the pupil so selected 
to be entitled to instruction in said College, for the term of 
six years, free of charge for tuition, use of library, and appa- 
ratus, or for any other privilege allowed to paying students of the 


same grade 5 959.01 


Isabella Osborn King Memorial Fund 
Bequest of Isabella O. King, by will dated March 15, 1920, the 
income to be used to provide a scholarship for special investi- 
gation in Biology. . 19,714.66 


ie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of The Columbian Women”, in 1915, in memory of Mrs 
Nellie Maynard Knapp, for scholarships for women in the 

Department of Arts and Sciences 


5 ,000.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Morchouse Scholarship Fund 
Gift of A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., in 1861, to Colum- 
bian College, with the design of adding to its ability to furnish 


gratuitous instruction to indigent students for the Christian 


ministry 
Powell Scholarship Fund 
Devise of real estate by Rear Admiral Levin M. Powell, of Wash 
ington, D. C., in 1886, to Columbian University for the frec 
education of young men by way of preparation for entrance 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, or to fit them to become 
mates and masters in the Merchant Marine Service of the 
United States 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowship Fund 
Bequest of Addie Sanders by will dated March 13, 1928 to Th: 
George Washington University, in memory of her late brother, 
Thomas Bradford Sanders, the income to be used by the 
proper authorities of The George Washington University 
in the exercise of their sole and absolute discretion for the 
establishment of annual scholarships in the several depart- 
ments of said University, to assist young men and women in 
obtaining an education and furthering their causes. (Principal 
of fund held for investment by the National Savings and Trust 
Company) 
David Spencer Scholarship Fund 
Devise in trust of real estate in Knox County, Illinois, the income 
to constitute an educational fund which under certain con- 
ditions shall be used to aid in defraying the expenses of desig- 
nated students at The University 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholar hp Fund 
Established in 1893 in memory of Miss Магу Lowell Stone by 
the gift of an anonymous person to Columbian University for 
scholarships for needy women students in science in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences 


Walker Scholarship Fund 
Gift of William Walker, of Putnam County, Georgia, in 1824, 
for the endowment of a scholarshiy 
Lewis D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson Scholarship Fund 
A fund established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson, in 1926, th 
income to be used by the Columbian Women for Scholarships 


olar nip F und 

Gift of the Board of Trustees of the New York Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, on behalf of John Withington, of New York, 
Іп 1829, for the purpose of endowing a scholarship in Colum- 
bian College, to be named the Withington Scholarship 


Withington Scl 


Woodhull S. holarship Fund 
Bequest of Ellen M. F Woodhull, of Washington, D. C., th 


income to be used for scholarships 


>I 


500 


00 


500 


oo 
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Prize FUNDS: 


Cutter Prize Fund 
Gift of Marion Kendall Cutter, of Washington, D. C., in 1902, 
to Columbian University, їп memory of E. K. Cutter, for a 
prize to be awarded annually for excellence in the study of 


English 


Davis Prize Fund: 

Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1847, to 
Columbian College, for prizes to be awarded annually to 
such members of the senior class as shall have made the great- 
est progress in elocution since their connection with the College. 


Fitch Prize Fund: 

Gift of James E. Fitch, of Washington, D. C., in 1883, to Colum- 
bian University, in memory of Willie E. Fitch, for a gold prize 
to be assigned annually under the auspices of the Scientific 
School 


Goddard Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Fred- 
erick J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923, 1n memory 
of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, for a gold medal 
to be awarded annually to the student making the highest 
average in the French language and literature 


Goddard Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick 
J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. in 1923, in memory of 
Morgan Richardson Goddard, for a gold medal, and a cash 
prize, to be awarded annually to the student making the highest 
average in Commerce 


Goddard Prize Fund 
Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Fred- 
erick J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923, in memory 
of James Douglas Goddard, for a gold medal to be awarded 
annually to the student making the highest average in Phar- 
macy 


Hubbard Prize Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard, of Washington, D. C., in 
1907, to The George Washington University їп memory of her 
husband, Gardiner G. Hubbard, for a prize to be awarded 
annually to the student in the undergraduate department of 
The University, who, having mair tained throughout four years 
a high standing in the classes of American History, may be 
required to present the best essay upon an assigned topic in 


this subject 


Larner Prize Fund: 
Bequest of the late John B. Larner to provide an annual prize 
in the Law School 


$1,000.00 


700 oo 


I ,000.00 


675.00 


1,169.00 


675.00 


I ,000.00 


800.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Ordroneaux Prize Fund 


Bequest of John Ordroneaux, of Glen Head, N. Y., in 1909, to 
l 
The George Washington 1 ve t for the establishment of 
biennial prizes in the Law and Medical Departments $5 ,000.00 


Ruggles Prize Fund 


Gift of William Ruggles, of Washington, D. C. (a Professor in 
Columbian College and at one time Acting President), in 
1859, to Columbian College, for a prize to be awarded annu- 


ally for excellence in mathematics $00.00 


Staughton-Elton Prize Fund 
Gift of Rev. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, I 


and, in 1860 and 1865, 


to Columbian College, for prizes be awarded annually for 
excellence in the Latin and Greek nguages; one to be called 
the Staughton prize in Latin, the other the Elton prize in 


Greek 500.00 


Sterrett Prize Fund 


Gift of Rev. J. MacBride Sterrett, in 1911, to The George Wash- 
ington University, in memory of his son, J. MacBride Sterrett, 


Jr., for a gold medal to be awarded annually to the student 
obtaining the highest average in Physics е 300.00 


Walsh Prize Fund 


Gift of Thomas Е. Walsh, of Washington, D. C., in t901, to Co- 


lumbian University, for a gold medal to be awarded annually 
for excellence in Irish history 700.00 


Weddell Prize Fund 


Gift of Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, in 1923, to found a prize 
to be known as the “Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize," 
to be awarded annually to the student submitting the best 
essay upon the general subject of the promotion of peace 
among the nations of the world 5 ,000.00 


$19 019.00 


Mzpica: ScHoor, Hosprrat, AND PHARMACY FUNDS 


Board of Lady Managers Ho pital Fund 


Gift of the Board of Lady Managers of The George Washington 
University Hospital, in 1925, to establish a fund, the income 
to be used for the support of the Hospital 


ta 


1,000.00 


Borden Fund: 


A fund created December 8, 1932 by Dr. and Mrs. William 


3 
C. Borden for the advancement of Surgery in The 


School of Medicine 1,100.00 
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Chapman Hospital Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, о! Washington, D. C., in 
1911, to The George Washington University, to be used for the 
purposes of the fre wards of the University Hospital 


Cooper Medical Research. Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Eleanor [. Cooper, of Washington, D. C., in 
1905, to Columbian University on certain terms since modi- 
Red by the Supreme Court of D. C., as follows: The income 
to be devoted toward the establishment and maintenance, 
in connection with the Medical Department of The Georg: 
Washington University, of a Research Laboratory, the work of 
this laboratory to be devoted to the investigation of the nature, 
causation, prevention, and cure of malaria and other infec 
tious and contagious diseases 


Gardner Medical School Fund: 
Bequest of William D. Gardner, received in 1928; the income 
to be used for the support of The School of Medicine 


General Hospital Endowment Fund: 
Bequest of Dr. I. M. Cassanowicz 


General Medical Endowment Fund: 
\ fund created February 3, 1932 by an initial gift of Gertrude 
$. Rosson; principal to remain intact, the income only to 
be used for the support of The School of Medicine 


ibbs Pharmacy Fund: 

Gift of M. G. Gibbs, of Washington, D. C, to The George 
Washington University; the income to be used to aid in 
establishing and maintaining a commercial pharmacy course 


in connection with its School of Pharmacy 


Lewis Medical School Fund: 
Bequest of Samuel E. Lewis, receive d in 1925, the income 
to be used for the support of The School of Medicine 


National Park Seminary Hospital Fund: 
Gift of students of National Park Seminary, of Forest Glen, 
Marvland, in 1906, to The George Washington University, for 
the endowment of a bed in the University Hospital 


Reinhardt Hospital Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Luisa Wynne Reinhardt, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1922, to the University Hospital, to be used for the bene- 
fit of the Hospital, as directed by the Board of Trustees 


Sharpe Medical School Fu nd: 

Gift of Mary A. Sharpe, Elizabeth M. Sharpe, and Sallie Sharpe, 
in 1924, to establish a fund in trust, the income to be used 
exclusively for the School of Medicine. (Principal of fund 
held in trust for investment by the National Savings and 


f 
Гас Co). гелио eesveneusecece versi eso 


$1,225.90 


IO ,000.00 


4 ‚480.55 


100.00 


300.00 


IO ,000.00 


103 ,304.. 15 


500.00 


500.00 


8 ,000.00 


TRUST 


ACCOUNTS 


Tree Hospital Fund: 


Bequest of Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 1911, in 
memory of his mother, Mrs. Laura M. Tree, to Columbian 
University, for the purpose of establishing one or more beds 
in perpetuity in the University Hospital to be known as the 


"Laura M. Tree bed or beds" - $10,000.00 


Woodbury Hospital Fund: 


Bequest of Miss Allen deQ. Woodbury, of Washington, D. C., in 
1909, to The George Washington University, for the reception 
and treatment of female patients in the hospital belonging 


to or connected with The University.. 10 ,000.00 


$160,516.60 


Funp ror Puysicat DEVELOPMENT: 
The Richard E. Pairo Fund—Athletics: 

A fund created by the late Richard E. Pairo of Washington, 

D. C., by devise to The George Washington University, “for 

the use and benefit of Athletics of The University either by 

using the principal for the purchase of a Campus or the build- 

ing and equipping of a Gymnasium, or investing the principal 

and devoting the income therefrom in promoting the Athletic 
Sports of The University, as the trustees and faculty of 

he University may deem wisest and best”. . 1 $306 ,117 


The Graduate Endowment Fund 


This fund started by the Class of 1926 with the object of providing 
endowment to be used for the acquisition of sites, erection of 
buildings and maintenance and purchase of equipment. Fund 


under control of Board of Administrators 6,500.57 


TOTAL GENERA: ENDOWMENT FuNps—ExuiniT “А” $2 ,249 ,428 .89 


SCHEDULE No. зо 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS 
As at August 31, 1935 


Non-permanent funds, principal and income usable for the 
Purposes specified by the donors, each trust terminating on its 
execution 


Executory TRusr Funps nor CONFINED To BuiLpiNG Purposes: 
Administrative Reserve Fund: 


A fund created by order of the President of The University to 


be drawn upon to meet the administrative emergencies 1 $919.35 


Depew Oratory Fund: 


Semi-Annual contribution of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew to be 
used for salaries and other expenses in the Department of 


Public Speaking for the year 1935-36.. 3,000.00 
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Donnally Research Fund: 
Gift of the National Academy of Sciences to defray expense of 
Dr. Harry H. Donnally in conducting medical research 


Duplicating Bureau Depreciation Fund: 
A fund created by the setting aside of cash receipts of the 
Duplicating Bureau for the purpose of replacing wornout 
equipment... 


Engineering Club Room Fund: 
A fund created to equip and maintain a club room for the use 
of students in the Engineering Department f 


Freda Kuhlbank Hospital Fund: 

Bequest of the late Freda Kuhlbank to The George Washington 
University Hospital for a bed or beds in the White Ward to 
be known as the “Freda Kuhlbank Bed.” The income of this 
bequest to be added to the principal of the fund until the 
principal shall be sufficient to produce an income large enough 
to maintain a bed in the White Ward of The George Wash- 
ington University Hospital.......... ў : 


Annie Kimmel Hospital Fund: 
A fund created March 4, 1932 by bequest of the late Annie 
Kimmel to The George Washington University "for the 
benefit of its hospital" . 


Law Library Fund: 

A fund established March 24, 1932 by consolidation of the 
Lafayette Memorial Fund and the Maury Memorial Fund. 
Principal and income to be used for the benefit of the Law 
School Library. . 


Pharmacy Loan Fund: 

A fund created February 28, 1933 by the W.O.N.A.R.D. to be 
loaned to students of The School of Pharmacy for payment 
of tuition in The University. 

Plumbing and Heating Institute Fund: 
A fund created by sundry persons interested in the plumbing 


and heating trade to establish an Institute to afford a course 
of lectures in plumbing and heating. . i deed и 


Reserve for Protection’ of Consolidated and Executory Trust 
Funds Investments. 


Reserve for the Protection of Scottish Rite Fund Investments 


Reserve for the Reduction of the Liability of General Funds to 
Endowment Funds Principal 
(See General Funds.) 


Hattie M. Strong Dormitory Fund: 
Initial payment by Mrs. Hattie M. Strong to be used in the 
construction of a girls’ dormitory ^r 


$700.00 


1,021.37 


161.23 


750.61 


2,628.05 


677.59 


310.71 


12,900.71 


12,329.50 


15,350.51 


25,000.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Student Loan Fund: 
A fund to total $10,000 created by The George Washington 
University for the purpose of making short time loans to 
students for educational purposes 


Student Union Furnishings Fund: 


A fund created by various contributions during the second semes- 
ter of the 1930-31 year for the purpose of furnishing and 
equipping a Student Union Building 


Swisher Book Fund: 


A fund contributed by various donors to be used for the pur- 
chase of books on History for the Arts and Sciences Library 


Вопрімс Funps: 
Class of 1929 Women's Unit No. 3 Fund: 


Gifts from the women members of the Class of 1929 to be used 
in aid of the building of Unit No. 3...... 


General Building Fund: 

An open subscription fund to be continued and increased 
indefinitely. Principal and income to be used for purchasing 
sites, buildings, equipment, remodeling or rebuilding and 
paying off obligations. Fund authorized by the Trustees of 

he University May 31, 1916 


Unit No. 3 Fund: 
Gifts. from various persons to aid in the financing of the third 
unit of the building program... 


Тота, Execurory Trust Еомрѕ—Ехнівіт “А” 


$6,203.00 


1,439.67 


134.16 


13,776.44 


$1 1203 -95 


$97 ‚768.81 


— — — 
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SUMMARY OF TRUST FUNDS 
As at August 31, 1935 


Endowment Funds: 
General Endowment Funds 
Scottish Rite Endowment Fund 
Professorship Endowment Funds 
Specific Endowment Funds: 


Scholarship Funds 
Prize Funds 


Medical School, Hospital and Pharmacy Funds 


Pairo Fund—Athletics 
l'he Graduate Endowment Fund 


l'otal—Exhibit “А” 

Executory Trust Funds: 
Funds Not Confined to Building Purposes 
Building Funds 


l'otal—Exhibit “A” 


Torat ALL FUNDS 


х 


$449,554. 16 
800,000.00 


200.03 


127, 


380,520.22 
19,019.00 

160,516.60 
106,117.71 


6,500.57 


,249,428.89 


$83,564.86 
14,203.95 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 
SCHEDULE No. 31 
GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS 


As at August 31, 1935 


Consolidated Endowment Funds Investments: 


STOCKS 
Book Value 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


її shares of Common Stock $ 1,337.80 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Co. 

10 shares of 5% Non-Cumulative Preferred Stock 950.00 
Capital Transit Co 

27 shares of Capital Stock 2,835.00 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co 

10 shares of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock $,000.00 
"Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co 

100 shares of Common Stock 5,094.72 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

6 shares of Capital Stock 588.00 
National City Bank of New York 

39 shares of Capital Stock 3,517.04 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

2 shares of 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 214.25 
l'imken-Detroit Axle Co. 

6 shares of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 570.00 

$22,106.8 
BONDS 


E Book Value 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
$1,000 5% Collateral Trust Bonds, due 1946 $ 1,011.46 
Armstrong Cork Co 


, 210,000 5% Convertible Gold Debentures due 1940 10,300.85 
Canadian Pacific Railw ay Co. 
$5,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, due 


‚ 1954 5,000.00 
( apital Transit Co 
94,000 5% First Mortgage Gold Coupon Bonds 


due 1947 


entral Pacific Railway Co 
$2,000 4% 


3,940.00 


Through Short Line First Gold Bonds 

А due 1954 1,905.25 
( hesape ake and Ohio Railroad Co 

$15,000 44% Refunding and Improvement 

. Mortgage Bonds Series “А”, due 1993 14,250.00 
à leveland Union Terminal Co 

25, 5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 
Series “B”, due 1973 5,207.70 


лона 
ast dividend paid July 1, 1931. € ompany in process of reorganization. 
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Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. 
$6,000 4% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1950 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co 
$12,000 5% Gold Debentures due 195! 
National Steel Corporation 
$15,000 5% First Collateral Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds due 1956 (Bonds called @105) 
New York Steam Corporation 
$1,000 6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “А” 
due 1947 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. = 
$15,000 444% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series “F”, due 1960 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Co. 
$15,000 444% First Refunding Gold Bonds “В” 
due 1968 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
$2,000 4% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
due 1971 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
$16,000 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds 
due 1936 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
$30.000 5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, due 1941 
Southern California Edison Co. 
$8,000 5% Refunding Gold Bonds, due 1952 
56 соо 5% Refunding Gold Bonds, due 1954 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
$7,000 5% First and Refunding Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, Series “A”; due 1954 
State of Minnesota _ 
$1,000 4% City of Minneapolis Bridge Bonds, 
due 1939 
Inion Pacific Railroad Co. 
$1,000 4% First Mortgage Railroad and Land Grant 
Gold Bonds, due 1947 
Inited States of America 
$86,000 34% Treasury Bonds of 1943-45 


Washington Gas Light Co. 
$3,000 5% General Mortgage Gold Coupon Bonds 


due 1960 
West Shore Railroad Co. 
$1,000 4% Guaranteed First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, due 2361 .......—. — 


— 


TRUST NOTES 


Frank Armstrong Notes 
Four notes, secured by deed of trust on lot 66, 
square 1868; interest 6%, due Nov. 10, 1935 


$5,475.00 


14,054.44 


15,750.00 


1,025.20 


14,700.00 


16,129.60 


1,870.00 


16,000.00 


29,925.00 


8,410.30 


6,223.75 


7,581.07 


990.30 


922.50 


00 
ч 


839.45 


838.7$ 


— — 


$ 4,000.00 


$272,551.64 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


H. L. Breuninger Note 
One of a series of 14, secured by deed of trust on 
lot 23, square 2714; interest 6%, due May 21, 
1937 $4,900.00 
Interest in $350,000 note payable to Washington 
Loan and Trust Co., secured by deed of trust, 
executed by The University to the National 
Savings and Trust Company, Trustee, Decem- 
ber 1, тото, on Medical and Hospital Lands 
and Building, 1335-1339 and 1341 H Street, 
N. W., without interest; due on or before 
December 1, 1920 , 
Chester A. Snow Notes 
Numbers 36, 44, 48, 52, 70, 71, 73, and 74 of 95, 
secured by deed of trust on Lot 77, square 162; 
interest 5%, due October 31, 1937 8,000.00 


323,430.23 


$340,330.23 
REAL ESTATE 


Congressional Endowment: Book Value 
Lot 818, Square 13 ‘ . $3,813.50 
Lot 12, Square 13 — 3,715.00 
Lot 13, Square 13 —— — 3,270.00 
Lot 9, Square 16 * — 2,594.20 
Lot 5, Square 87 ^" : 8,532.00 

21,924.70 


Interest of 5-22 in lots 4, 22, 23 and 53, square 199, 
formerly the Charles H. Butler Notes. Notes in 
default and property now managed by the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Co. Part of a total loan 
of $110,000 24,250.00 


46,174.70 
Ev MISCELLANEOUS 
Certificate of Deposit 

Washington Loan and Trust Co 4 150.00 


$681,313.38 


INVESTMENTS OF SEPARATELY INVESTED FUNDS 
SCOTTISH RITE ENDOWMENT FUND INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
, Book Value 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
$1,000 514% Sinking Fund Gold Debenture 
Bonds, due 1943 $1,033.33 


B $5,000 5% Collateral Trust Bonds, due 1946..... 5,412.50 
angor and Aroostock Railroad Co. 


$10,000 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1943 10,503.12 
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Bangor Hydroelectric Co 
$1,000 444% First lien and Refunding Mortgage 


Bonds due 1960 


Brooktyn Edison Co. 
$20,000 5% General Mortgage 
“А”, due 1949 
Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. 
$15,000 5% First Mortgage Bonds, due 1941 
Buffalo General Electric Co. 
$10,000 44% General and Refunding Gold Bonds, 
Series "B", due 1981 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Gold Bonds, Series 


$15,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, due 
1954 
Central Maine Power Co 
$12,000 44% First and General Mortgage Gold 


"E" duc 


Central Pacific Railway Co 


1957 


Bonds 


213,000 4% Through Short Line First Gold Bonds 
due 1954 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co 


sage Gold Bonds, due 1968 
Cleveland Union Terminal Co. 
$25,000 4349 First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 


,000 4% 


Bonds, due 


1977 


yol 1 Bon ls, Serie S 


and Power Co. of 


Consolidated ( 
Baltimore 
$10,000 434% First Refunding 
Fund Gold Bonds, Series “С” 


Mortgage Sinking 
‚ due тобо. (Called 


(a 105) 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. 
$10,000 4% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 
1950 
Houston Lighting and Power Co 
$15,000 444% First Lien and Réfunding Gold 


Bonds, Series “D”, due 1978 
Inland Steel Company 
$6,000 42% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds; Series “A”, due 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co 
54% First Mortga 


1978 


$5,000 e Gold Bonds due 1980. 
Kingdom of Norway 
$s,o00 5% Sinking Fund External Loan 


Bonds, due 1963 


Gold 


Lexington and Eastern Railway Co 
$11,000 5% First Mortgage ( zold Bonds due 1965 

Liggett & Mvers Tobacco Co 

$3,000 5% Gold Debentures due 1951 


COMPTROLLER 


$1,064.90 


20,928.57 


15,281.25 


10,550.27 


15,000.00 


24,437.50 


70.76 
5,279.70 


9,977.00 


9,125.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
$15,000 4% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “E” 
due 1971 
Mississippi River Power Co 
$12,000 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds due 1951 
Narragansett Electric Co. 
$9,000 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “В” 
due 1957 
National Steel Corporation 
$12,000 5% First Collateral Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds due 1956 (Bonds called (2105) 
Nebraska Power Co. 
$3,000 414% First Mortgage Gold Bonds due 1981 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
$15,000 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “А” 
due 1952 
Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Co. 
$8,000 4% First and Refunding Gold Bonds, due 
1961 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
$15,000 474% First Mortgage Gold Bonds due 1981 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
$3,000 4% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1971 . E IAEA X ы 
Port of New York Authority 
$14,000 44% Gold Bonds, due 1958 
Portland General Electric Со. 
$10,000 472% First and Refunding Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, due 1960 — 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
$35,000 442% First and Refunding Mortgage 
, Gold Bonds, due aM us 
Railway Express Agency Inc. 
$15,000 5% Gold Bonds; Series “A” 


, 10M due 


_ Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series “D”, due 1970 
Southern California Gas Co 


$15,000 444% Serial Gold Debentures due 1946 


State of New York 
$1,000 5% Loan for Highway Improvement, due 
2, T «Фк 4 
топ Pacific Railroad Co. 
$5,000 4% First Mortgage Railroad and Land Grant 

Gold Bonds, due 1947 


1,712.50 


7:944 


2,816.00 


300.68 


600.00 


-40 


14,475.00 


2,805.00 


14,066.96 


9,050.00 


14,965.50 


3,562 
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Union Pacific Railroad Co 


$13,000 4% First Lien and Refunding Gold Bonds, 
due 2008 
United States of America 
$283,000 344% Treasury Bonds of 1943-45 289,053.05 


Virginia Railway Co 
4169, First Mortgage Gold Bonds “В”, 


$4,000 © 
due 1962 3,985.00 
West Penn Power Co 
$8.000 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1946 8,637.37 
West Shore Railroad Co. 
$14,000 4% Guaranteed First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, due 2361 12,155.00 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
$10,000 5% Thirty Year Gold Bonds, due 1960 9,977.00 


$753,515.23 


THOMAS BRADFORD SANDERS FELLOWSHIP FUND 
INVESTMENTS 


As shown in report rendered June 26, 1935 by the National 
Savings and Trust Co., Trustees 


BONDS 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
1—$10,000, 4% First Mortgage Fifty Year Gold, 


due July 1, 1948—Appraised at 957 $9,587.50 


$ 


Capital Traction Company 
10—$500, 5% First Mortgage Gold Coupon, due 
June 1, 1947 Carried at 5,187.50 
Federal Land Bank of Houston 
4—$1,000, 44%, Federal Farm Loan, due January 
г, 1957——Carried at 4,165.00 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
«—$1,000, 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold, due 
July 1, 1936 Appraised at 10334 5,187.50 
United States of America 


1—$1,000, 44% Fourth Liberty Loan, due October 


15, 1938 Appraised at 103.34 1,033.40 
United States of America 

1—$500, 36% Treasury, due June 15, 1949 

Carried at 486 .00 
1— $1,000 and 1— $100, 449 Treasury to October 

15, 1934, 5м thereafter due October 15, 1945 

Carried at 3,203.54 
1—$1,000, 334% Treasury, due April 15, 1946 

Carried at 1,033.40 
1—$1,000, 1— $500 and 4— $100, 3% Treasury duc 

June 15, 1948 Carried at 1,915.66 


» — $31,799.50 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


STOCKS 


United States Steel Corporation 


280 shares, Common, Par $100, Appraised at 152-1 


100 shares, Preferred, Par $100, Appraised at 


145-38 
Washington Railway and Electric Company 
100 shares, Preferred, Par $100, Appraised at 
102-18 


NOTES 

Robert F. Allensworth, 

dated November 22, 

ber 22, 1934, with interest at 614 

semiannually, secured on Lot 168, Square 628, 
premises 2-10 F Street, N. W. 


1926, extended to Novem- 
%, payable 


Woodson P.. Houghton, 
dated March 26, 1927, extended to March 26, 1936, 
with interest at 6%, payable semiannually, 
secured on Lots 3, 169, 800, 801, and 802, 
Square 70, premises 1201-15 22nd Street, М. W 
Part of a total loan of $40,000 


Martinique Hotel Company, 


dated October 2, 1925, extended to October 2, 


1934, with interest at 6%, payable semi- 
annually, secured on Lot 175, Square 7o, 
Premises 2100 N Street, N. W., Part of a 
total loan of $60,000 


Harry A. Miller, 
dated November 5, 1927, payable November 5, 
1932, with interest at 6%, payable semiannually 
secured on Lots 2, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, Square 


163, premises 1018-1032 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W. 


Philip Milstone, 
dated September 12, 1929, extended to 
tember 12, 1935, with interest at 6%, payable 
semiannually, secured on Lots 8, 806 and 807 
Square 378, premises 935-7 D Street, N. W. 
and Lot 808, Square 378, premises 409 1oth 
Street, N. W., Part of a total loan of $115,000 


Harriette B. Stuart, 
dated March 31, 1925, extended to on or before 
March 31, 1933, with interest at 6%, payable 
semiannually, secured on Lot 32, Square 2572, 
premises 1656 Euclid Street, N. W., Part of a 
total loan of $21,000 


Sep- 


$10,000.00 


14,000.00 


10,200.00 


5,000.00 


40,000.00 


600.00 
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The following notes were issued through the office о 
Swartzell, Rheem and Hensey Company and are 
carried herein at value of $1.00 each: 

Rose G. Casey 
$18,500, dated November 7, 1925, 5 years, 64%, 
semiannually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lots 9 and 10, Square 2672 Carried 
herein at 
Robert E. Doleman 
$16,100, dated May 16, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Part Lots 13 and 14, Square 919 
Carried herein at 1.00 
Brice G. Payne 
$9,300 dated June 30, 1925, 5 У 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Part Lots 14 and 15, Square 2528 
Carried herein at t 
Alton W. Peters 
$7,000, dated August 4, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lots S. T, U, V, and W, Square 755 
Carried herein at 1.00 
Howard A. Schladt 
$3,000, dated July 30, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lot 4, Square 2138—Carried herein at 1.00 
David L. Stern 
$9,000, dated January 30, 1928, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lot 24, Square 1972— Carried herein at 1.00 
Hugh Woods 
$1,000, dated April 25, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually purporting to be secured by deed of 


rs, 644%, semi- 


trust on Lot 119, Square 375— Carried herein at 1.00 
. $7.00 
Jewelry Appraised at 92.00 
$179,043.50 


REAL ESTATE (NOT APPRAISED) 


Washington, D. C. 
Lot 808, Square 335, improved in part by premises No. 1731 
11th Street, №. W. 
Lot 813, Square 68, improved in part by premises No. 2144 
P Street, N. W 
Lot 817, Square 104, unimproved lot between 526 and 530 
2oth Street, №. W 
Maryland 


3 Acres of land on Bennings Road, District No. 2 


TRUST 


THE RICHARD E. PAIRO FUND INVESTMENTS 


STOCKS 


American Security and Trust Company 
20 shares of Capital Stock 
Bristol-Meyers Co 
її shares of Capital Stock 
Canada Packers, Limited 
50 shares of Cumulative Preference Stock 
Capital Transit Company 
200 shares of Capital Stock 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 


Co 
100 shares of Common Stock 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation 


60 shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock “A 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
56 shares of Non-voting Debenture Stock 
Kansas City Power and Light Company 
50 shares of Preferred Stock “B” 
Life Savers Corporation 
5 shares of Capital Stock 
Merchants Transfer and Storage Company 
100 shares of Preferred Stock 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
150 shares of Capital Stock 
The National Bank of Washington 
„„ 100 shares of Capital Stock 
lhe Pennroad Corporation 
100 shares of Common Stock 


The Riggs National Bank of W ashington, D. C 


, 114 shares of Capital Stock 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated 
60 shares of Common Stock 
Sterling Products Co 
4. 28 shares of Capital Stock 
l'exas Gulf Sulphur Company 
, 100 shares of Common Stock 
Union Trust Company of the D. of C 
„100 shares of Capital Stock 
United Drug, Inc. 


> 


„22 shares of Capital Stock 
Vick Chemical, Inc. 
11 shares of Capital Stock 


BONDS 


Brooklyn Edison € company 


$9,000 5% General Mortgage Gold Bonds Series 


"E", due 1952 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific В.В. Co 
$2,500 5% so Year Mortgage Gold Bonds Series 


, due 1975 


ACCOUNTS 


Book 


$$ 220.00 


307.00 
4,912.55 
14, 400 .0х 
2,100.00 
6,592.50 
7,252 .О 
3,120.0 

107.50 
10,000.00 
15,806.25 
25,500.01 
1,300.00 
бо 


9,690.00 


5, 


31, 


2,400.00 


Value 


596.00 
912.50 


100.00 


$209,092.00 
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Houston Independent School District 


$5,000 5% Serial Gold Bonds, due 1952 $5,200.00 
Southern California Edison Company 
$3,500 5% Refunding Gold Bonds, due 1954 3,351 


Texas Power and Light Company 
$5,000 5% Firs and Refunding Gold Bonds, 


due 1956 4,220.00 
Washington Gas Light Company 
$1,500 6% 10 Year Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series 
“В”, due 1936 1,575.00 


REMAINDERMAN INTEREST 


As residuary legatee of the late Richard E. Pairo 
as created by article eleven (11) of his last will 
and testament 


$28,000.00 


STOCKS NOT APPRAISED 


Alvarez Mining Company 

soo shares of Capital Stock, par value $1.00 
[he Batopilas Leasing Corporation 

тоо shares of Preferred Stock, par value $10.00. 
l'he Batopilas Mining Company 

1.188 shares of Capital Stock, par value $20.00. 
Butte Copper Consolidated Mines 

500 shares of Capital Stock, par v ilue 50c 
Kruger and Toll Company 

200 American Certificates 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 

«o shares of Preferred Non-cumulative 6% stock, par value 

5100.00. 

Victory Gold Mines, Limited 

soo shares of Capital Stock, par value $1.00. 


BONDS NOT APPRAISED 


Batopilas Mining Company 
Certificate of Deposit for $600.00 of 6% Bonds. 


TRUST NOTES NOT APPRAISED 


Joseph R. Branson Balance Due 


$3,000 dated Se ptember 18, 1928, due September 18, 1931 
interest 614%, secured by Lot 45, Square 358. Management 
of property taken over by University to protect its interests $3,000.00 
Homer B. and Tena B Butler 
$1,700 dated July 3, 1934, due July 3, 1937, interest 6%. Secured 


by Lot 106, Square 3101 1,661.59 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Irene Chapman 
$4,000 dated December 29, 1925, due December 29, 1931 


interest 6% 
Francis B. Davis 


$2,000 dated October 7, 1924, due October 7, 1933, int 


Secured by Lot 827, Square 793 


Secured by Lot 159, Square 1026 


Walter Dyson 


5,500 dated November 7, 1923, due November 


| 1936, interest 

c Secured by Lot 26, Square 3093 

Reverend William Harri 

$250 dated April 2, 1930, due April 2, 1931, interest 6%. Secured 

by Lot 9s, Block 6, “Mount Pleasant” 

53,000 dated April 2, 1930, due April 2, 1933, interest 6% 
secured by Lot 95, Block 6, “Mount Pleasant." Management 
of Property taken over by University to protect its interests 

George K. C and Louise A. Hayes 

$1,499.08 dated February 7, 19x 

on interest and principal, interest 6%, Secured by Lot 56, 


payable $100.00 per month 


Square 153 
h Е. and Mary E. Holland 
$2,800 dated July 16, 1923, due July 16, 1936, interest 6% 
A Secured by Lot 184, Square 235 
Ida Holmes 


$ 1 


Jos 


June 5, 1935 payable $10.00 monthly. Interest 


at 


à 1 
Unsecured note 


Ida H Lewis 


53,200 dated October 15, 1929, due October 15, 1935, interest 


oF a : i 
2^ QUA Secured by lot rar. Square 365 
Nannie M H. Phillips 

$500 dated 1929, due December 17, 1936 


December 
] December 17 1929, du December 17, 1930, 
interest 6%. Secured by Lot 89, Square 96 


M. H. Richmond 


911,000 dated January 9, 1925, due January 9, 1936 interes 
6140. S 


55,000 date 


ecured by Part of Lot », Square 55 Principal 

payable in monthly installments of $ 
Robert E. Coleman 

$5,000 dated November 9, 1926, due November 9, 1936, interest 


6V$07 S 


t cured by Lot 65, Square 3119 
Seth A. Schnitman 
$2,000 dated December 18, 1933, due December 18, 1936 
interest 6%. Secured by Lot 157, Square 1026 
Esta G Shelby 
$6,801.12 date 
6% 


d January 21, 1925, due January 21, 1935, interest 
a Secured by Parcel 141-2 “Youngsborough” 
Nathan Slavsky 
$6,000 dated October 4, 1926, due October 4, 1934, interest 6%. 
Secured by Lot 22, $ ]uare 958 
Arthur Sparrow 


24500 dated October 16, 1928, due October 16, 1937, interest 
OF 3 
6 2/0. secured by Lot 37, Square 511 


1 


91,011.90 dated April.16, 1931, due in monthly installments of 


foe wc ^ 
$25.00 on interest and principal. Interest 644%. Secured by 
Ot 37, Square 511 


59 


793-27 


2,800.00 
200.35 


3,000.00 


5,342 


5,000.00 


1,750.00 


1,900.00 


1,500.00 


4,500.06 


655 
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E. B. and H. T. Guss 
2,200 dated October 8, 1927, due October 8, 1936 
200 dated October 8, 1927, due October 8, 1936, interest 6% 
Secured by Part of Lot 814, Square 414 $1,346.54 
Turner C. Thompson 
No. 11 of 12 for $200, dated April 1, 1922, due January 1, 1925 
No. 12 of 12 for $800, dated April 1, 1922, due April 1, 1925 
Secured by tract in Germantown, Montgomery County, 
Marvland. Payable in monthly installments of $15.00 on 
interest and principal. Interest 6% 1,000.00 
Lawrence J. Waggaman 
$5,000 dated June 15, 1925, due June 15, 1937, interest 6% 
Secured by Lot 17, Square 82 5,000.00 
Joseph C. Zirkle 
$282.00 dated September 23, 1926, due in sixty days, interest 
6%. Secured by first trust note of Paul Spadacini, dated 
December 4, 1925, at 614% on Lot 63, Square 3874 205.39 


o Uu 


REAL ESTATE NOT APPRAISED 


Lot 94, Square 3102, Premises 50 Randolph Place, N. W. formerly 
the Peyton C. Nevitt Notes 
Lot 840, Square 2560, Premises 2443-18th Street, N. W., formerly 
the Catherine H. Bauer Note. 
Lot 824, Square 2844, Premises 3213-13th Street, N W., formerly 
the Lizzie G. Brittain Notes. 


THE EMMA K. CARR SCHOLARSHIP FUND INVESTMENTS 


STOCKS 
Book Value 
Cities Service Company 
so shares of Common Stock $975.00 
South Branch Valley National Bank 
9 shares of Capital Stock 1,980.00 
$2,955.00 
BONDS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
$2,000 4% General Mortgage 100 Year Gold 


Bonds, due 1995 1 WS 1 $1,970.00 
\tlantic Refining Co 
$1,000 5% 15 Year Gold Debentures, due 1937 1,020.00 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
$2 ‚ооо 5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series 
“A”, due 1955 2;100.00 
Duquesne Light Co 
$2,000 444% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
due 1967 2,080.00 
Federal Land Bank 


$7,100 4% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan due 
1946 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Montana Power Co. 
$1,000 5% First and Refunding Mortgage Sink- 
ing Fund Gold Bond, Series “А”, due 1943 $1,050.00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
$1,000 444% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond 
due 1960... 1,050.00 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
$2,000 4% First Refunding Mortgage Gold 


‚ Bonds, due 1955 1,750.00 
United States of America 
$700 334% Treasury Bond of 1943-47 707.00 
$100 344% First Liberty Loan Bond of 1932-47 102.00 
$3,100 334% Treasury Bonds of 1940-43 3,131.00 
$8,600 444% Treasury Bonds of 1947-52 9,546.00 
$1,600 344% Treasury Bonds of 1944-46... 1,600.00 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
$2,000 5% 25 Year Gold Bonds, due 1951 2,060.00 


$35,245.75 


$38,200.75 


REMAINDERMAN INTEREST 


As residuary legatee of the late Emma K. Carr as 
created by article five (5) of her last will and 
testament › — $8,000.00 


LEWIS MEDICAL SCHOOL FUND INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
Book Value 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
$1,000 5%, First Mortgage зо Year Sinking Fund 
. . Gold Bond, Series “А”, due 1943 $1,013.12 
Federal Land Bank 


$1,000 3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan, 


due 1945-55 985.00 
$1,000 4% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
due 1946 1,006.82 
— $3,004.94 
REAL ESTATE 
Lewis Properties, 1406-8-10 P Street, and 1416-18 
Nd 1502 14th Street, N. W., Subject to Trust 
Notes payable in the amount of $45,000, in- 
terest 5290 due October 30, 1936 145 ,000.00 


$148 ,004.94 
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Powell Scholarship Fund Investments 
Powell House, 1707 I Street, №. W., Washington, D. C. 


Spencer Scholarship Fund Investments 
Spencer Farm, Knox County, Illinois 


Byron Andrews Memorial Sc holarship Fund Investments 
“Elmer W. Brandes Note 
Number 3 of 3, secured by deed of trust on Lot 25, 
Square 1938, interest 5%, due July 16, 1938 $3,000.00 


Morris Ross Notes 
Numbers 5 and 6 of 8, secured by deed of trust on 
Lot 24, Square 180; interest 514%, due April 


15, 1937 2,000.00 


Notes held in trust by the American Security and Trust Company, 
Trustee of the fund 


Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship Fund Investments 
Pauline V. Beyer Note 
Number 6 of a series of 66, secured by Lot B and Alley H, Square 
376; interest 514%, due December 17, 1931. Note continued 
overdue with consent of The Washington Loan and Trust 
Co., Trustees of the fund 


Sharpe Medical School Fund Investments 

fohn F. Burns Note 

" Secured by deed of trust on lots 50, 51, 52, and 53, Square 8, 
“Washington Heights”; interest 6%, due October 2, 1935. 
Held in trust by National Savings and Trust Co., Trustee 


orat GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS—Exuisit “А” 


SCHEDULE No. 32 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS IN VESTMENTS 
As at August 31, 1935 


BONDS 
Book Value 


Commonwealth of Australia 

$12,000 5% External Loan, due 1957 o $11,775.00 
Fruit Growers Express Co. 

$10,000 44% Equipment Trust; Series “Н”, 


due 1943—-———————- 1315. 9,325.00 
Pennsylvania Company 
$10,000 434%, Secured Gold Bonds, due 1963.... 9,875.00 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 
$2,000 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


due 1936 é Ree А ЖА 2,028.75 
United States of America j 
$3,000 34% Treasury Bonds of 1943-45 3,064.17 


" 
$30,000.00 


$18,135.00 


$5,000.00 


$8 ,000.00 


2,136,758.55 


— — 


$36,067.92 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


TRUST NOTES 


Fidelity Storage Company Notes 
Numbers 1, 15, 22, 23, 28, 33, 34, 35, 48, and 55 of 63, secured 


16%, due 


by deed of trust on Lot 58, Square 205; interest 5 


June 24, 1938 $14,500.00 


Toran Executory Trust FUNDS INvEsrMENTS—E xuiBiT “А” $50,567.92 
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FOURTH DIVISION 
SELF-SUPPORTING DEPARTMENTS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1935 


70 REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 


SeHEDULE No. 34 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
FOURTH DIVISION—BALANCE SHEET 
August 31, 1935 


Assets 
Current: 
Cash on Deposit й $7,430.07 
Duplicating Bureau Depreciation Fund 1,021.37 
[nventories: 
University Store 15,485.36 
Medical School Store 7,359.12 
Duplicating Bureau à 208.95 
$31,504.87 
Fixed: 
Equipment Duplicating Bureau 1,200.00 
$32,704.87 
Liabilities and Surplus 
Liability of the Duplicating Bureau to The University $1,468.31 
Liability of the University Stores to The University 5,696.62 
I $7,164.93 
Surplus: 
Balance, August 31, 1934 $19,991.03 
Add Income for Year—Schedule No. 35 5,239.89 
Increase in Duplicating Bureau Depreciation Fund 721.37 


à : $25,952.29 
Deduct for adjustment of Reserve for Depreciation 
Duplicating Bureau Equipment 412.35 


Balance, August 31, 1935 25,539.94 


$32,704.87 
— лд 


FOURTH 


Schedule 


DIVISION 


No. 35 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
FOURTH DIVISION—INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1935 
University Stores à 
Income from Sales 535,204. 16 
Deduct Cost of Sales 
Inventory, August 31, 1934 $22,075.26 
Purchases 29,026.94 
$51,102.20 
Inventory, August 31, 1935 22,844.48 
Cost of Sales 28,257.7 
Gross Profit on Sales $6,946 44 
Deduct Salaries 3,745.00 
Net Income $3,201.44 
Duplicating Bureau 
Income from Sales $3,505.39 
Deduct Cost of Sales 
Supplies Inventory, August 31, 1934 $396.16 
Supplies Purchased 1,135.06 
$1,531.22 
Supplies Inventory, August 31, 1935 208 .95 
Cost of Supplies Used $1,322.27 
Salaries 990.00 
epairs to Equipment. 70.30 
epreciation 500.00 
Cost of Sales 2,882.57 
Net Income $622.82 
Hospital Service; 
Income from С ‘ollections $14,402.53 
ayments.. . 12,986.90 
نے‎ 1,415.63 
Net Income to Fourth Division Surplus—Schedule No. 34 $5, 239. » 
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The Board of Trustees 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY, ex officio 


1935 
Avery DELANO Anprews, LL.B. 
CLARENCE AIKEN ASPINWALI 
Mns. Јоѕнџл Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 
WILLIAM James FrATHER 
ABRAM Lisner, A.M. 
CHARLES RIBORG MANN, Ph.D., Se.D. 
WALTER RUPERT TUCKERMAN, A.B., LL.B. 


1936 


Karr WiLLIAM Corsy, B.S. 

HARRY CASSELL Davis, A.M., L.H.D. 
GEORGE Epcan Fiemine, LL.M. 
CHARLES WILLIAM GERSTENBERG, LL.B. 
ULysses S. Grant, ad 
GILBERT Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Atrrep Henry Lawson, LL.B. 


Turovore У/плллмв Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D. 


LUTHER Harsey REICHEI DERFER, M.D., LL.D. 


1937 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, A.B., LL.B. 
Joun Henry CowLEs 
ROBERT VEDDER FLEMING 
Junius GanrINCKEI 
CHARLES CARROLL GLOVER, Jr., A.M., LL.B 
STEPHEN Eri IOTT Kramer, A.M., Ed.D. 
ARTHUR Peter, LL.B. 
Mrs. Henry Avan STRONG 
MERLE THORPE, A.B. 
ALFRED Apams Wuzar, A.B., LL.B. LL.D. 
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REPLICA OF THE HOUDON 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE UNIVERSITY YARD 


Preface 


ET us not delude ourselves with the 

belief that we can ever have better 
government than that which grows out of 
the ideals held by our people for the direction 
of the State. The nature of these ideals will 
depend upon the qualities of our emotions 
and the character of our understandings. 
We must, then, to be complete citizens, not 
only know about governmental forms and 
practices, but understand the human aspir- 
ations that they seek to liberate and the 
Services that they attempt to encourage. 

We have approached the formulation of 
Our work in the School of Government with 
this understanding. In our courses, govern- 
mental forms and procedures are studied 
45 facilitating agencies. Historical back- 
rounds are considered, that experience 
may add its part to understanding. Social 
psychology is included to explain why we act 
45 we do. And “in service” train ing brings 
4 professional feeling for the studies under- 
taken, Today social or governmental studies 
must be more or less co mplex. We know more 
in a Scientific way about governmental 
activity. And the questions growing out of 


human relationship are more numerous and 


more involved. 


[ vii] 
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Vili The George Washington University 


Even as periods of transition bring out 
weaknesses in government which demand 
the attention of the people, so the present 
period of stress has set a large number of 
citizens to thinking about the problems of 
government. These are not new problems; 
they are the problems that arise in main- 
taining the fundamentals of civil liberty, or 
self-government. We have been studying 
them now for more than three hundred years. 
We have been learning; we learn something 
very day about how to govern ourselves. 
During certain periods we think too little 
about government, and during others our activ- 
ities in governmental control carry us too far. 
Out of the examination for the reasons of such 
social vacillation one thing is clear. In a 
form of government such as ours a funda- 
mental understanding of its procedures and 
objectives is needed at all times. And further, 
it 15 evident that leaders are needed in every 
community, however small, that our citizens 
may turn to them for enlightened direction. 
Dedicated to these ends is the work of our 
School of Government. 
CLovp Н. Marvin 
President of the Univers ity 


The School of Government 


HE School of Government, a unit of 


The George Washington University, in 
the city of Washington, offers curricula in 
seven fields: Public Affairs, Foreign Service, 
Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, 
Business Administration, Public Finance, 
and Public Accounting. 

These curricula have been organized 
after a study of the range of services offered 
by the Government and of abilities ex- 
pected of those working in governmental 
Positions. For four or more years, in 
Cooperation with governmental depart- 


ments and the American Council on Edu- 
Cation, 
on 


this University has been working 
several hundred analyses of factual 
requirements and of aptitudes for govern- 
mental positions. These 
requirements and apti- 
tudes have been ana- 
lyzed, correlated, and 
translated into the 
Courses of study here- 
With presented. 

For three specimens 
of these analyses, or 
"records of usage", 
Dages 38-45. 


see 


University BUILDINGS 


[1] 
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History of the School 


HE School of Government is a mem- 

ber of one of the oldest institutions 
of higher learning in the United States. The 
University itself has emphasized from the 
beginning the governmental aspect of 
education, carrying out the idea of George 
Washington, who envisioned an institution 
of learning in the capital of the new nation 
in which the dissemination of “knowledge 
in the principles of Politics & good Govern- 
ment" was to have an important place. 
The patronage of John Quincy Adams, 
William H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, 
William Wirt, and others prominent in 
national life further fostered the idea of 
the function of the University in relation 
to government. 

The School of Government was estab- 
lished in 1898 as “The School of Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence and Diplomacy". The 
Faculty consisted of Benaiah L. Whitman, 
President; Charles W. Needham, Dean; 
John M. Harlan and David J. Brewer, 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; John W. Foster, former 
Secretary of State; David J. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary of State; William Wirt Howe, of 
the New Orleans Bar; Lyman J. Gage, 
[2] 


The School of Government 


Secretary of the Treasury; William P. 
Wilson, Director of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum; J. L. M. Curry, sometime 
Minister to Spain; Joseph F. Johnson; Willis 
Van Devanter, Assistant Attorney General; 
and Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Under 
certain changes in title the School con- 
tinued until 1913, when its functions were 
transferred to Columbian College, the 
college of arts and letters of the University. 
П 1928 an independent school of govern- 
mental studies was reestablished as the 
School of Government. In addition to the 
University funds available for such a 
Project, the National League of Masonic 
Clubs has contributed each year to the 
Support of two chairs in Foreign Service, 
and an endowment of a million dollars was 
given for the support of the School by the 
Supreme Council of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction. In 1935 the Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templar of Ten- 
Dessee established a 
Nition of their tr 


Пап citizenship, 


fellowship in recog- 
aining program for Chris- 
and the National Grand 
Commandery by action of their Educa- 
tional Foundation Committee established 


the Joseph Kyle Orr Fellowship in Gov- 
ernment, 
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FACSIMILF OF A PAGE 
FROM WASHINGTON’ 


WILL 


The University and the Federal 
Government 


HE unofficial relationship of The 

George Washington University to 
the United States Government has been 
close and has extended to all departments 
of the University. A distinctive element in 
the student body consists of Government 
employees, in a wide range of capacities, 
Whose objective is to further their useful- 
ness in the service, Graduates of various 
departments have performed valuable Gov- 
ernment work, and men whose services 
to the Federal Government are well 
known have served on the teaching staff. 
Walter Reed, who made possible the 
building of the Panama Canal, occupied 
the Chair of B 
School. 
School wl 


acteriology in the Medical 
Among graduates of the Law 
10 hold important Government 
Positions are Ewin 
Lamar Davis, Chairman 
of the Federal Trade 
Commission; Harry W. 
Blair, Assistant Attor- 
ney General; and t 
Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
Division of Investi- 
gation, Department of 


[5] 


tor, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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The George Washington University 


Justice. The School of 
Engineering has trained 
men who have directed 
important Federal engi- 
neering projects, among 
them Albert Molitor 
and Arthur Powell Da- 
vis, formerly Director 
к of the United States 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Reclamation Service, 
whose names are associated with the 
Panama Canal, Boulder Dam, the Roose- 
velt Dam, and the Coolidge Dam. 

In the Department of State are such 
distinguished graduates of the University 
as Wilbur John Carr, Assistant Secretary 
of State; Herbert C. Hengstler, Chief of 
the Division of Foreign Service Adminis- 
tration; Charles M. Barnes, Chief of the 
Treaty Division; Fred Morris Dearing, 
Ambassador to Peru; Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, Ambassador to Argentina; Nelson 
I. Johnson, Ambassador to China; H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, Minister to the Domin- 
ican Republic; Antonio C. Gonzalez, 
Minister to Ecuador; and Hugh G. Grant, 
Minister to Albania. 

More members of the Foreign Service 
have studied at The George Washington 
University than at any other American 
university except Harvard. 


Location 


HE George Washington University is 
Situated in the heart of the city of 
Washington, a short distance from the 
Potomac River and the Mall. It is within 
a few blocks of the White House and the 
offices of many of the departments of the 
Government, including the Department of 
State, the Treasury Department, the War 
“partment, the Navy Department, the 
“partment of Justice, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Department of Labor. The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American 
nion building, and the National Academy 
of Sciences building are also near by, and 
the Capitol and the Library of Congress 


can be reached by street car in less than 
half an hour. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY 
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Advantages of Location 


HE city of Washington is the political, 

and is now becoming the economic, 
center of the country. Its life is dominated 
by the presence of Congress, the President, 
the Supreme Court, the Government de- 
partments and independent establishments, 
and the foreign embassies and legations. 
It possesses library facilities that are 
unequaled. Not only are there such 
collections as those of the Library of 
Congress, but m various bureaus and com- 
missions are specialized libraries accessible 
to the student. For the research student in 
Government the source material to be 
found in the archives of the various 
departments is not equaled or even ap- 
proached by that available in any other 
city in the country. 

Students in the School of Government 
have the advantage of participation in a 
cosmopolitan academic life, since the Uni- 
versity, which has a 
total registration of 
over six thousand 
students, reflects 
the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Washing- 
ton. 


Едемсн Empassy 


Control 


HE charter of the University was 
granted by the Congress of the 
nited States in 1821. The University is 
independent and nondenominational. Sec- 
tion 2 of its charter reads as follows: 
SECTION 2. 


That section 13 of the original 
Charter of Februa 


iry 9, 1821, which provides “That 
Persons of every religious denomination shall be 
Capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or 
Pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or 
етей any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments 
IN matters of religion,” be, and the same is hereby, 


re-enacted and shall be hereafter in full force as a 
Part of said charter. 


The government and general educational 
Management of the University is vested 
in a self-perpetuating 
Board of thirty-three 
Trustees, with 

President of the U 
Versity ар ex-officio 
member. The elected 
members of the Board 
are named for a period 
of three years, one third 
of the membership be. 
Ing renewed annually. 


the 
ni- 


— 
Srockros Haut 
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Academic Status 


HE George Washington University is 

on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, the standard 
accrediting body for the United States. 
This fact not only assures to students the 
academic standards of this accrediting 
body, but is important also to those who 
desire to transfer credits from one insti- 
tution to another. 

The University is also accredited by its 
regional accrediting agency, the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States. It is on the approved 
list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is listed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

The Law School is a charter member of 
the Association of American Law Schools 
and is approved by the Council of Legal 
Education of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The School of Medicine is а 
member of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, is one of the medical 
colleges which has been designated con- 
tinuously as class “A” by the American 
Medical Association, and is accredited for 
all its work by the Combined (Royal) 
Medical Examining Boards in England. 


[то] 


Admission to the Junior College 


/ | \НЕ work for the Bachelor's degree in 


four y 


Government covers a full period of 
ears, two of which are spent in the 


Junior College and two in the School of 
Overnment proper. Application for ad- 
mission to the Junior College may be made 


Y graduates of accredited 


schools, 
ited sch 
tl 


secondary 


but since all graduates of accred- 
ools are not necessarily accepted, 
1e student should submit his credentials 


to the Director of Admissions of the 
University at as early a date as possible, 
50 that he may be informed as to his 
acceptability. Applicants who are not 
graduates of accredited secondary schools 
may enter through examination. Further 


details concerning admis- 
sion are given in the gen- 
eral catalogue of the Um- 
versity, 
Students who have 
credits from recognized 
colleges upon which they 
esire advanced standing, 
should submit their cre- 
dentials to the Director of 
dmissions of the Uni- 
versity for evaluation. 


[11] 
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Admission to the School 
of Government 


PPLICANTS for admission to the 
A School of Government as candidates 
for the Bachelor's degree must present a 
Certificate of Junior Standing based upon 
the proper curriculum in Government in 
the Junior College, or its equivalent. 

Students who have completed two years 
of work at other accredited institutions 
may be admitted to the School of Govern- 
ment if it is found that their courses of 
study satisfy the essential curricular re- 
quirements. Transfer students should 
submit their credentials for evaluation as 
early as possible. Stu- 
dents who plan to com- 
plete the first two years 
of work at other insti- 
tutions with the inten- 
tion of transferring to 
the School of Govern- 
ment are encouraged to 
communicate with the 
officers of the School of 
Government upon any 
problems that may arise 
Оона CONSTITUTION AND in connection with their 


— programs. 
[12] 


The School of Government 


Admission as a 
Prospective candi- 
date for the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree 
in Government is 
based upon an ac- 


See wae z 
credited Bachelor's =” 

á Iratian Empassy 
degree with a ma- А 
Jor in the same field in which the Master’s 
degree is sought. For instance, a candidate 
for a Master’s 


degree with a major in 
F oreign Service 


should present a Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited institution with 
a major approximately equivalent to the 
Foreign Service major for the Bachelor's 
degree in the School of Government. 
Students who 
may be re 

Students 
ments for 


do not possess this major 
quired to do additional work. 
who do not meet the require- 
admission to candidacy for the 
Master's degree in the School of Govern- 
ment may nevertheless meet the require- 
ments for registration in Columbian College 
(the college of arts and letters) for a 
Master’s degree in Political Science or 
“сопотісѕ. Often courses of study along 
the line of their major interest may be 


arranged. In so far as the courses are the 
Same, such stude 


nts sit in the same classes 
with students int 


he School of Government. 
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The Junior College Curriculum 
in Government 


HE following Junior College curric- 
ulum covers the work required for 
entrance to the School of Government: 


FRESHMAN YEAR E 
English 1-2 (Rhetoric). ................. eh 
French, German, Spanish, or elective*.......... 6 
Катораи НАКУ: Lol ibo Eom 6 
Political Science 9-10. ........ eee MS 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geologv, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, or Zoology.............6 or 8 
PHYA BAO AEA ДУ М 2 
Ree sd е ЫЛЕ 32 or 34 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
French, German, Spanish, or elective*......... 6 
Aiperican’ History eios UL АЛЕКИ р 6 
(Tar case E PR. UR. M 6 
МОКША ае роце 6 
Reese EOS tee М E du o ләте 6 
Edücation. oi raises v. colony oan 2 
RUDI 32 


*The student must complete satisfactorily the equivalent 
of two college years in a single foreign language. In general, 
one year in high school is the equivalent of a semester in 
college, and an elective may be substituted for the proper 
college semester for each year of the language completed 
in high school. It is recommended that students entering 
the Foreign Service and Foreign Commerce curricula have 
a speaking knowledge of a modern foreign language. 

T Elective for students preparing for Business Admin- 
istration, Public Finance, or Public Accounting. 

} Elective for students preparing for Public Affairs or 
Foreign Service. 


[14] 


The Curricula in the School] 
of Government 


HE courses of study in the School of 
Government are so designed as to 
give the students а background in the 
Political, social, and economic develop- 


ments of the nation; to equip them with the 


technical information about government 


Organization and 
give the 
hnancia 


administration; and to 
m an understanding of business and 
l organization with special reference 
to their relation 
Curricula are о 
heads: Public 

Foreign Comme 
Busine 
and Pi 


ship to government. These 
ffered under the following 
Affairs, Foreign Service, 
rce, Public Administration, 
SS Administration, Public Finance, 
iblic Accounting. Each curriculum 
leads to the degree of B 
Government. The first 
Spent in the 
fourth years 


achelor of Arts in 
and second years are 
Junior. College; the third and 
in the School of Government. 
Beyond the Bachelor's degree there is a 
hfth or graduate year leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Government. 
In addition to the diploma, a certificate is 


— designating the major field of study. 
ith the approval of the Dean, these 


Curricula a 


jap re subject to variation to meet 
individu 


al needs. 
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Public Affairs 


EVER before has the individual had 

a more vital relationship to his 
government than he has at the present 
time. As a member of society he must 
study the governmental organization and 
the processes by which it functions, in 
order to appreciate its effects upon his own 
life. As a citizen he must study govern- 
ment so that he can participate intelligently 
in democracy. Together with this study of 
the political organization, he must analyze 
the economic and social organizations 
which function parallel to it. The curricu- 
lum in Public Affairs is designed to prepare 
the student for effective leadership. 


THIRD YEAR Sem. 


History 145 (Economic History of Europe)..... 3 

History 146 (Economic History of the United 
States) : 

Political Science 111-12 (Comparative European 
Governments) 

Political Science 


The School of Government 


FOURTH YEAR p 
Economics 105 (Economic PURO) 223.508 65: soe 18 
Economics 167-68 (Public Planning and Eco- 
DNE Security) ....... eee cereis 4 
listory 151-52 (Current History) TIT > 
Political Science 117 (Political Theory)... 
litical Science 124 (Legislative Organization) EN 
olitical Science 171 (International Organi- 1 
eee RTS * TOME 3 
olitical Science 172 (International Politics) 3 
Political Science 186 (Public Opinion) e ud 
"'sychology I (General Psychology) AC. 
Psychology 152 (Social Psychology). ... wer 
o Jem a ден 30 
GRADUATE YEAR 
Political Science 116 (Political Parties) eris 3 
"olitical Science 151—2 (Administration) 6 
Political Science 181-82 (International Law)... 6 
Political Science 209-10 (Seminar)...... 6 


hesis 
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Foreign Service 


HE student who looks forward to 

entering the Foreign Service of the 
United States as a diplomatic or consular 
officer needs a cultural background as well 
as specialized training in order to meet suc- 
cessfully the varied problems that confront 
American representatives abroad. The 
curriculum in Foreign Service emphasizes 
the international political studies but 
retains other subjects of both a technical 
and cultural nature. 


THIRD YEAR - 

Economics 109-10 (Economic Geography)...... 6 
History 105-6 (History of the Foreign Relations 

or the United SECS S. 6 

History 145 (Economic History of Europe) 3 


unm soe cores УЛУ 6 

Political Science 127-28 (Commercial and Mari- 
OU LEN) Р ce ee 6 
BORD Irun 30 


FOURTH YEAR 
Economics 119 (Money and Banking)......... 
Economics 120 (Banking DYNREL C. ri Lo re 3 


Economics 181-82 (International Economic 


Qə 


a aa a E PIC 6 
Political Science 171 (International Organiza- 

MRS CONS * 3 
Political Science 172 (International Politics) 3 
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19 
Fourra Year—Continued ш = 
rls: N х р 
Political Science 175 (Diplomatic Law and Pro- 
cedure) A ee — ee 67 3 
nla: Es 4 
Politica] Science 181-82 (International Law) 6 
Statistics 1 (Elementary Statistics)... . . 3 


GRADUATE YEAR 

History 143 (Modern Imperialism)........... > 
ics hours from Economics 183-84 (Economic 
Problems of Hispanic America, six hours) 
~Conomics 18—86 


, 


[ (Economic Relations with 
anada, six hours), History 144 (History of 
“odern Russia, three hours), History 175 

ivilization of Colonial Hispanic America, 
three hours), History 176 (Civilization of 
odern Hispanic America, three hours), 
litical Science 191 (The Near East, three 
'ours), Political Science 192 (The Far East, 


s EN ORDA 
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Foreign Commerce 


OMMERCIAL representatives 
A abroad of the Department of Com- 
merce as well as foreign agents of private 
concerns need to emphasize in their train- 
ing the economic aspects of international 
affairs. The curriculum in Foreign Com- 
merce differs from that in Foreign Service 
chiefly in this difference in emphasis, and 
embodies more work of a financial and 
business nature. 


THIRD YEAR * 
Business Administration 131 (Business Organi- 
zatiod ап ООР 0 сЕ ева 3 
Business Administration 132 (Business Manage- 
DROS CRTs viet. ORR at КЕЛАТ ТАЕ 3 
Economics 109-10 (Economic Geography)..... 6 
Economics 119 (Money and Banking). ........ j 
Economics 120 (Banking Syetem)cc.. A 3 
History 145 (Economic History of Europe)..... 3 
History 146 (Economic History of the United 
—— He Ei RES 
Political Science 127-28 (Commercial and Mari- 
D MM SEM Led ced ur ыл? 
POSER. oc ДЕЛ OE AAR ORES 10 
FOURTH YEAR 
Business Administration 147 (Marketing).... 3 


Business Administration 150 (Exporting and 
ОРОНОТ eS. ocak ЧФ 
Business Administration 153-54 (Principles of 


The School of Government 21 


« . Sem. 
FounrH Year—Continued = 
Economics 181- 82 (International Economic 
NU) Ce asi озбаса 6 
Statistics 1 (Elementary Statistics) 3 
нонро 
З ОДР RR ME 30 
GRADUATE YEAR 
Economics 105 (Economic Theory) PERS make cS 
conomics 281-82 (Seminar: International Eco- 
, nomic Relations). e us зы рр йы de rah 
3 olitical Science 181 82 (International Law)... 6 


'hesis, . 
Electives 
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Public Administration 


HE varied work of public adminis- 

trative office in local government as 
well as in State and National Government 
calls for training in personnel problems as 
well as an acquaintance with the broad 
aspects of finance, of the social structure, 
and of government. The student who plans 
for leadership in public administrative 
office will need to equip himself to meet 
problems in all these fields. The curriculum 
in Public Administration is designed to 
provide this type of training. 


THIRD YEAR 3 


Business Administration 12 (Federal Taxation) 3 
4 


The School of Government 


23 
А Sem. 
FOURTH Year—Continued hrs. 

; * iness Manage- 
Business Administration 132 (Business № Una 
"лоев ublic рс = 
les . К) 
Business Administr: ation r$1 (Public Utilitie 
;conomics 119 (Money and В: inking) tion) е 
Political Science 124 (Legislative Organiza ay: 


‘lectives 


GRADUATE YEAR 
Political Science 2 


i t 
209-10 (Seminar)........... 2 
: Sychology 143-44 (Personnel Psychology ЖЕР 
Sociology 115 (Administration of Private Soc | 
о 3 
Sociology | 116 ns Administration of Public W elfa are) 3 
hesis. 


Electives. 
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Business Administration 


HETHER inthecapacity of a Соу- 

ernment expert in research engaged 
in economic analysis or as а business 
executive, the specialist in business con- 
ditions must be able to analyze the de- 
velopments of finance and business. The 
curriculum in Busiuess Administration 
offers a factual background for a knowledge 
of conditions in the modern business world 
and the basis for a technique of analysis. 


Sem. 
hrs. 


Business Administration 124 (Federal Taxation) 3 
Business Administration 131 (Business Organiza- 


THIRD YEAR 


ч» 


Business Administration 135 (Corporation 


— ATL Tes GAME UNIONE S 3 
Economics 109-10 (Economic Geography)..... 
Economics 119 (Money and Banking)......... 3 
Economics 120 (Banking Systems)............ 3 
History 145 (Economic History of Europe)..... 3 
History 146 (Economic History of the United 

IL ENTIER ТО EOM PPM RA j 

سے 
(uc map OE д ca ea „52; СИ 39‏ 


FOURTH YEAR 


Business Administration 14$ (Commercial Cost 
COMMU teas eins serus АДА citus Pelri 3 
Business Administration 147 (Marketing)...... 3 
Business Administration 153-54 (Principles of 
REDE I re erroe vio ket ae su 


The School of Government 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


Business Administration 156 (Speculation, Busi- 
, Mess Forecasting, and Insurance) e 
olitical Science 127-28 (Commercial and Mari- 
, üme Law) , 
“lectives, . ` 


GRADUATE YEAR 


Business Administration 136 (Investments) 
Jusiness 


4 (Types of Government Con- 
Б l of Economic Activity) 
"Conomics 208 
о о 
„„ Control 
Thesis 


(Prosemınar: Governmental 
and Industry Planning) 


25 


Sem 
hrs. 


Qə 
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Public Finance 


FFICERS of government who are 

charged with a public financial trust, 
either as advisers to high officials and 
boards or as administrators in financial 
departments, must be acquainted with the 
operations of the national financial system, 
governmental taxing systems, and govern- 
mental budgeting methods. The cur- 
riculum in Public Finance combines these 
subjects with work that relates to the 
general administrative nature of the duties 
of public officials. 


THIRD YEAR Sem- 


Business Administration 124 (Federal Taxation) 3 
Economics 119 (Money and Banking) 3 
Economics 120 (Banking Systems). — 
Economics 123 (Public Finance) ا‎ 
History 145 (Economic History of Europe). 3 
History 146 (Economic History of the United 
ЭШЛЕ eS ae — — à 
Political Science 121-22 (Constitution of the 


United States)....... TX PLE DM СА ЛАГ? 6 
Political Science 127-28 (Commercial and 
Maritime Law)... der eh SES 
DON ADEM ORC SEIS I E a ОРУН ЖУН 30 
FOURTH YEAR 
Business Administration 127 (State and Muni- 
DADA a oes clic dc. errr. _ 
Business Administration 128 (( jovernmental 
Budgets) 3 
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FounrH Year—Continued 
Business 
Finance) AC PA ert. 
ge ini i 2 'stments) 
Jusiness Administration 136 eae tilities) 
usiness Administration 1 $1 ( u "y 
*conomics тос (Economic Theory Асы 
Political Science 141—2 —— 
Statistics 1 (Elementary Statistics НАУ 
Statistics 2 (Mathematics of Investi s) 
Total 


GRADUATE YEAR 


Accounting) 
usiness Adm 
usiness A 
ness For 

"conomics 211-12 
Government to | 

Thesis 

Electives 


i ini ч 17-38 Advanced 
Business Administration 157-38 ( з 


- с 1 ration 
Administration 135 (Corpor 


6 
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Public Accounting 


OTH in governmental and in private 

employment the accountant performs 
an invaluable service. Exacting and tech- 
nical in nature, accounting is rapidly 
growing as a means of business control. 
The curriculum in Public Accounting 
includes subjects of a strictly accounting 
nature and those in closely related fields. 


T hs Sem. 
THIRD YEAR ш 


Business Administration 124 (Federal Taxation) 3 
Business Administration 129 (Federal Account- 


ing and Reports). . de tase enact ae 3 
Business Administration 137-38 (Adv anced 
Accounting)...... faa gat ре 6 


Business Administration 139. (Industrial Cost 


ДОКЕНИН): cs rers rene ee 3 
Business Administration 140 (Auditing) 3 
Economics 119 (Money and Banking) 3 
Economics 120 (Banking Systems)........ 3 
Political Science 127-28 (Commercial and Mari- 

RU ыы Т. MiG os dsb os baka 6 

(IUD 39 
FOURTH YEAR 
Business Administration 130 (State and Muni- 
cipal Accounting) eme 
Business Administration 131 (Business Organi- 

BATION and р е AL Gina) cnp rr ote n 3 
Business Administration 132 (Business Man: ige- 

ее) bes PIA . 3 
Business Administration 144 ( Accounting Theory 

and Problems)..... . 8 
Political Science 115 (Munici ip: || Government). 3 
Political Science 151-52 (Administration)...... 6 
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. Sem. 
FOURTH YrARn—Continued Б 
Statistics 1 (Elementary Statistics) ке 
эс паи агаве а Y 
BEES Seu. : 


GRADUATE YEAR 
Business 
"In: ince) 


usiness Administra ation 136 (Investme cual Cost 
usiness Administration 145 (Commercia 
Accounting) or 151 (Public Utilities) dr 
usiness Administration 211-12 (Prosemin 6 
А Accounting Problems)... кенне 


“Conomics 123 (Public Fi inance)... 
esis 


i i iQ + ration 
—— 135 (Corpor 
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The Degree of Master of Arts 
in Government 


HE degree of Master of Arts in 

Government, with a certificate desig- 
nating the major field of study, is con- 
ferred by the School of Government. The 
major fields are Public Affairs, Foreign 
Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Ad- 
ministration, Business Administration, 
Public Finance, and Public Accounting: 
The normal amount of work required 
beyond the Bachelor’s degree is thirty 
semester-hours. 

Candidates for the Master’s degree must 
show a reading knowledge of at least one 
modern foreign language before they under 
take the second half of their work. Othef 
requirements for the degree are set forth 
in the general catalogue. 


Pan American UNION 


[30] 


The Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy 


HE degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

in The George Washington Uni- 
Versity is granted only by the Graduate 
Council of the University and is not given 
by the School of Government. Persons 
Who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
of Government should apply to the Grad- 
uate Council of the University. 


- I : 
2 
= sod a 
TN DNO. 


Mexican Empassy 


IN 
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Training for Government Service 


HE recent great expansion in the 

activities of the Federal Government 
has drawn attention to the need for prop- 
erly trained men and women to carry on 
the work of administration. A permanent 
and professional personnel is essential to 
the effective performance of the manifold 
duties that have been assumed by the 
central Government. Likewise in the State 
governments and in the counties and 
municipalities, there is need for a pro- 
fessionally equipped personnel. 

Certain basic education is necessary for 
the intelligent performance of any govern- 
mental functions. Training of a specialized 
character is needed for various classes of 
office. 

In addition, persons already in govern- 
mental service desire to prepare themselves 
for higher positions or to secure supple- 
mentary training. For the vast army of 
Federal employees in Washington, The 
George Washington University occupies à 
position of advantage in this respect. [ts 
location in the Capital City also affords 
exceptional opportunities in the training 
of young people who plan later to enter 
governmental service. 


[32] 


Training for Private Business 


LTHOUGH the curricula in the 

А School of Government are designed 
Primarily to train students for partici- 
Pation in public affairs and for public 
office, a number of these curricula, partic- 
ularly that in Business Administration, 
Prepare effectively for private employment. 
Many students in the School of Govern- 
ment have no intention of entering the 
Government service, but are preparing 
themselves to enter the employment of 
large banks, corporations having trading 
relations abroad, and other private con- 
cerns. The qualifications of the foreign 
commercial representatives of the United 
е such as to 
demand for 
them among private cor- 
Porations with 
tional 
the 


States ar 
Create a 


interna- 
interests, Both 
governmental and 
private trade represen- 
tatives must possess a 
cultura] background, 
basic training in busi- 
Dess, and a knowledge 
of the technic 
of i 


al aspects 
International trade. 


Corcoran HALL 
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Cultural Aspects 


INCE the first two years of work for 

the Bachelor's degree are taken in the 
Junior College, the student does not begin 
his specialization until the third year. The 
first two years are spent in the study of 
subjects that broaden his cultural back- 
ground as well as prepare him for the more 
specialized studies of the last two years. 
It should be noted, also, that the curricula 
in the last two years are not narrow in 
nature. Several of these curricula con- 
stitute what is really a broad major in 
History, Economics, and Political Science. 
For example, the Foreign Service curricu- 
lum is of this nature, for the foreign-service 
officer must be a person of culture and 
broad training as well as one who is 
acquainted with the subjects that more par- 
ticularly relate to his 
profession. The cur- 
ricula combine subjects 
of both a technical and 
a cultural nature to give 
the student at once a 
broad intellectual back- 
ground and specialized 
training in the work of 
Lısrary оғ Concress ОЁ his profession. 


[34] 


Expenses 


HE normal schedule of a student is 
thirty-two semester-hours for each 
year in the Junior College and thirty 
Semester-hours for each year in the School 
of Government. The tuition for each 
Semester-hour is $8. In addit оп, each 
student pays a University fee of $8 for each 
Semester or any part thereof. Special fees, 
Such as laboratory fees, graduation fees, 
and the like, are listed in the general 
Catalogue of the University. Students 
registering for more than three semester- 
hours of work may, with approval of the 
Comptroller, sign contracts to pay the 
Charges (except for the University fee and 
deposits) in 
Semester, 
The Univers; 
and m 


three instalments each 


ty is an urban institution 
aintains no dormitories. For the 
enefit of nonresident students, registers 
of rooms Which have been inspected and 
арргоуе are kept in the office of the 
irector of Women’s Personnel Guidance. 
Single rooms range in price from $15 to 
$25 a month, and double rooms from $10 
to $20 a month a person. Rooms with 
board, including breakfast and dinner, 
Cost from $35 to $45 a month a person, 
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Students with Limited Schedules 


INCE there are many persons who 

desire to work their way through 
college, the University provides classes in 
the late afternoon, beginning at s.ro and 
6.10 p.m., to meet the needs of such 
students. Many students secure Govern- 
ment positions for the purpose of taking 
advantage of such classes. Employed 
students must, of course, take limited 
schedules, and so require a longer period 
to secure their degrees than do those who 
are able to give full time to their academic 
work. Attendance upon the Summer 
Sessions is a means by which some students 
reduce the amount of time required to 
secure a degree. 

A normal schedule for students employed 
over twenty-four hours a week is nine 
semester-hours of work. Only in exceptional 
cases are such students permitted to 
carry a schedule of more than ten 
semester-hours. 


Burrisu. Empassy 


[36] 


Registration 


EGISTRATION for the first semester 
of the academic year 1935-36 will 
take place 


on Saturday, Monday, and 
l'uesday, 


September 21, 23, and 24, 1935. 
Registration for the second semester will 
take place on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 5 and 6, 1936. In the Summer 


Sessions of 1936 registration for the nine 
Weeks’ term will take place on Monday, 
June 15, and for the six weeks’ term on 
Monday, July 6; and instruction will begin 
on the same dates. Registration for the 
Junior College and the School of Govern- 
ment will be conducted in Corcoran Hall, 


725 Twenty-first Street NW. А late- 
registration fee of $5 is charged students 


Who fail to register during the designated 
registration period. 


1 -. ^" 
Persons Who do not meet the entrance 


requirements may not register in the 
Schoo] of Government. Persons of mature 
age who desire to take 
for which they are qualified may register 
in the Division of University Students. 

For further inform 
tration, 


particular courses 


ation regarding regis- 


see the general catalogue of the 
University, 
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Concerning Course Objectives 
and Records of Usage 


N developing the curricula in Govern- 

ment it was found that appropriate 
objectives were only partially inherent in 
the ordinary courses of Political Science, 
Economics, or Sociology. The aims of the 
curricula, if they were to be effective, must 
be found in the experience of those re- 
sponsible for the use of such materials. The 
authorities of the University asked those 
men in the Government who are respon- 
sible for governmental usage and adminis- 
trative policies to help set the standards 
that should prevail in the classroom work 
in the School of Government. These 
analyses, or what were finally styled 
"records of usage", have helped not only 
in the classroom but in the governmental 
service itself. There are herewith presented 
a few types of such records. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER— 


I. Creates good will and common understandings 
and, with restrained and critical leadership born © 
mature experience and profound knowledge of men 
and affairs, uses these as instruments for enhancing 
international confidence and cooperation among 
governments and peoples. 

(a) Adapts himself, his conduct, and his mode of 


[38] 
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living, a 


PPropriately to climate and surroundings 
in the c 
\ 


ountry to which he is assigned. ш 
(ф) Learns to speak the language of the country 


ina manner that reveals a background of intelligence 
and cultivation. 


(c) Comprehends 


his own country, and with un- 
remitting endeay 


or comes to understand deeply the 

Oreıgn country where he is stationed. E53 
(d) Furthers accurate knowledge and рен у 

understanding of the United States in foreig 


countries, and, also, of the foreign countries in the 
Jnited States. 


II. Promotes and Protects the interests of the United 
States and o its citizens. 

(а) Makes effective representations to the author- 
Ities of foreign governments concerning the protec- 
tion of American citizens, their rights, and their 
Property, in accordance with international law. ў 

(6) Advises and assists Americans traveling 
abroad for business or other Purposes with wise 
counsel and accurate information. 


III. Negotiates, with tact, 


intimate knowledge of conditions at home and abroad, 
Protocols. conventions, and treaties, especially regarding 
international intercourse, tariffs, shipping, commerce, 
Preservation of peace, etc, im strict conformity to 
; nstructions, ; е 

а) Sooperates and counsels with superior officers 


and colleagues in Government service on all matters 
relating to his official duties, 


sound judgment, and 


IV, Establishes and effectively utilizes personal 
Contacts 1n far-sighted ways for the benefit of his 
overnment and of American citizens. 


V. Analyzes and reports on political and egre 
conditions ‘and trends of significance to the United 
States. 


(2) Analyzes and reports on market conditions, 
Statistics of trade, of finance, of production, of labor, 
etc., in foreign countries, in so far as they are 
Significant to the United States and to its people. 

(b) Analyzes and reports on crops and other 
agricultural, forest, fishing, and mining resources, 
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40 The George Washington University 


in so far as they may affect similar American 
interests. 

(с) Analyzes and reports on shipping practices, 
shipping legislation, freights, charters, pools, etc., 
in so far as they vitally affect any American interests. 

(d) Reports on all legislation of interest to the 
United States. 

(e) Reports on tariffs, both laws and practices. 

(f) Reports on vital statistics of Americans 
abroad. 

(g) Replies to individual trade and other inquiries 
from American citizens in ways to promote good 
will and help both present and future trade relations: 


VI. Exercises skill in following prescribed form and 
routine procedure when possible; and displays dis 
criminating judgment, as may be necessary in mort 
complicated situations requiring investigations, careful 
accumulation of information, or professional undef 
standing of laws, customs, conditions, etc. 

(a) Issues passports to American citizens, registers 
citizens, and advises on questions relating t0 
citizenship generally. 

(b) Issues bills of health, makes sanitary reports; 
and supervises disinfection of merchandise. 

(c) Certifies invoices of all goods shipped to the 
United States and reports on undervaluations fof 
protection of revenues. 

(d) Visas alien passports and issues immigration 
visas under immigration laws. 

(е) Enters and clears American ships and airships» 
administers relief of seamen, signs on and discharges 
seamen, settles disputes between masters and sea- 
men, and takes charge of shipwrecked vessels. 

(f) Assists in prevention of importation of pro- 
hibited articles. 

(g) Administers regulations relating to plant and 
animal quarantine. 

(h) Takes custody of and with sagacity ad- 
ministers and settles estates of American citizens 
and sailors who have died abroad. 

(i) Handles extradition cases. 

() Witnesses marriages, where at least one of thé 
participants is an American citizen, in accordance 
with American and local laws. 
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‚ €) Performs no 
Federa , State 
VII. 


efficient 


tarial services in accordance with 
; and local laws. 

^a Lex. ; T 
Administers an ofice in a businesslike and 
manner. 


. (a) Gives helpful 


information to colleagues, and 
fundamental instruction and guidance to subordi- 
nates in assigning problems, investigations, duties, 
etc, 
(0) Apportions responsibility and work among 
Personnel, reports on personnel, and maintains 
morale. 


(c) Maintains 


records of business and files of 
Correspondence 


received and sent. 


(d) Estimates needs of office and plans budget 
€xpenditures for presen 


t and future activities. Е 
cares for, and accounts for public 
cordance with Government regu- 


e) Receives, 
Property in ac 
ations. 


properly accounts for fees for 
endered under law. 

(g) Disburses fun 
of the United State 
tingent expenses; 
accounts; and remi 


ds received from the Treasury 
s for salaries, wages, and con- 
makes up required returns and 
ts surplus funds to Treasury. 


THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY— 
Е L. Represents 
in all criminal 
Prosecutes t 
that results 


Provision; of the statutes. 

(a) “Хатіпеѕ and analyzes complaints, investi- 
&ations, and reports; detects the significant factors 
of evidence; and so determines whether or not there 
as been a substantial infraction of Federal statutes 
that offenders are discovered and law-abiding citi- 
zens are protected against improper charges. 

(b) Prepares written charges by information or 
indictment and examines witnesses before grand 
Juries so that offenders are held for trial. 


с) Jetermines what laws are involved in each 


the Government of the United States 
actions aris ing within his district, and 
"lolators of Federal statutes in a manner 
in an ade; 


quate and fair enforcement of the 


Case, appraises the relative value of particular 
Witnesses and their testimony, and on this basis 
evelops cases for trial. 
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(d) Forecasts probable and possible happenings 
in court, constructs hypotheses from somewhat 
fragmentary evidence and develops them with the 
help of all investigating personnel available for the 
purpose, and in the light of all the facts selects the 
course that best ensures enforcement of the statutes. 

(е) Observes minute details in manner and testi- 
mony of witnesses and in their evidence, appraises 
the probable effect of their testimony upon courts 
and juries, and thus secures valuable leads for 
cross-examination and for the conduct of the case. 

(f) Examines Government witnesses and cross- 
examines defense witnesses in a manner that leads 
them to reveal pertinent facts and to supply missing 
links of proof. 

(g) Anticipates tactics of the defense and is 
prepared for surprises and unexpected circumstances 
from his own or opposing witnesses, or from opposing 
counsel, or from court rulings. 

(4) Meets objections of opposing counsel with 
pertinent citation of precedents, of court rulings; 
and of law. 

(i) Presents oral argument of testimony and fact 
in a manner that holds attention and interest O 
court and jury and instructs and convinces them. 

(7) Persists, profits by successes and errors, and 
seeks always to bring out the facts, whether it results 
in conviction or acquittal. 

(k) Makes recommendations for pardons, re- 
prieves, or paroles that give due weight to consider- 
ations of humanity and to the chance that the 
prisoner may reform. 

(/ Represents the Government of the United 
States upon appeal, and so explains the correctness 
of form and procedure of accusation, the methods 0 
presentation of evidence, and the regard exercise 
for the rights of defendants, that in general his 
contentions are accepted. 

(m) Defends Federal officers charged with violat- 
ing criminal laws of the States in the performance 
of their duties. 

II. Represents the Government of the United States 
in all civil actions arising within his district, am 
secures settlements or compromises that avoid ul 

fortunate precedents and unnecessary Government 
expense. 
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(а) Examines titles to property, conducts pro- 
ceedings for condemnation and determination of 
Price; collects income, custom, and internal-revenue 
taxes; and enforces rights accruing to the United 


States by contract. 

(b) Conducts libel proceedings against vessels or 
vehicles and other property subject to forfeiture for 
Violating law, and against producers or dealers 


where Violation of pure food and drug laws is 
claimed. 


(с) Initiates proceedings for the collection of 
forfeited bail bonds; defends all actions against the 
ар 


snited States and its officers; and appears for the 


"overnment in all bankruptcy proceedings and 
equity receiverships in which the Government has 
a claim. 


‚ (d) Represents the 
in all suits of habe 
to deportation or 


Commissioner of Immigration 
as corpus or other matters relating 
exclusion of aliens or to cancella- 
tion of fraudulent certificates of naturalization. 

(¢) Prosecutes removal proceedings against fugi- 
tives from other districts, and institutes action for 
the abatement of nuisances which come within 
F ederal Jurisdiction. 


Ч Xpedites forfeiture of property held by the 
Government for forfe 


iture, and so arranges his 
trials as to 


| avoid unnecessary expense of witness 
ces, mileage, etc. 

y ПІ. Cooperates with all Federal agencies fu nc- 
Honing in his district and aids them with legal service 


and opinion regarding a wide variety of official 
matters, 


ages other officers to call upon him 
і advice, and aids them in adjusting diffi- 
culties or averting later complications, 

(b) Coo erates with judges of the court in the 
general ат and in prompt disposition 
9* business, and with bar associations and others in 
Improving Federal law and procedure. 


7 Z . . P 
IV. Organizes and administers an office that 
Promptly handles 


all Government business com mitted 
to his care, and keeps his dockets moving forward with 
dispatch, 


(a) Arranges 


x Convenient and proper working 
conditions for al] 


his assistants and clerks and trains 
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them to perform their legal and general duties well 
and to show due courtesy to all citizens who come in 
contact with the office. 

(6) Administers the work of the office in such a 
way that responsibility is fixed, that proper pride in 
accomplishment prevails, and that a true profession- 
al spirit pervades the entire organization. 

(c) Arranges efficient methods of recording every 
step taken in the conduct of every case, that its 
full history may be easily reviewed. 

(4) Makes reports as required by the Department 
of Justice and keeps records and statistical data 
that aid him and his assistants and associates to 
improve their methods and their practice. 


V. Formulates important issues that come before 
his office and gives expression to them in a way that 
wins public support because of their clarity and 
fairness. 


VI. Confers with the Attorney General upon critical 
matters and makes constructive suggestions on matters 
that extend beyond the limits of his district. 


THE CITY MANAGER— 


I. Coordinates the administrative activities of the 
municipal organization in a unified program that 
gives the best public service possible for the cost. 

(a) Maintains over the municipal budget a direct 
control that keeps the city at all times in a financially 
sound condition. 

(b) Plans municipal programs for the present and 
the future which, when carried out, substantially 
raise the standard of achievement. 

(c) Issues to all departments instructions which, 
when carried out, result in efficient execution of the 
city's program. 

(4) Makes selections of personnel upon a merit 
basis that secures skilled performance and maintains 
high morale. 


П. Maintains such a relationship with the city 
council that maximum cooperation is obtained. 

(а) Recommends to the council policies that 
result in effective conduct of public business. 
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ed 5 
f Government 4 


: трас , at show the 

(b) Supplies the council with data that —* Bon: 
effectiveness of the administrative policies | 

ПІ. 


well gor 


$ . |, he city і; 
Enforces all city ordinances so that the сї 
verned and Í 


Г 1#1- 
‘ree from abuses and unfair priv 
leges. 


(a) public utilities an authority 
that best Protects the interests of the public. uM 
(b teports to the council the critical qoas so 
any violations of privileges granted by the city, so 
that the council understands clearly what action is 
in the best interests of the public. é — 

(c) Maintains all city property in such a state o 


i : ate neft 
repair that the public gets the greatest ben 
therefrom. 


Exercises over the 


IV. Establishes with 


the general public such 
harmonious 


relations that citizen interest and confidence 
in the local government is aroused and maintained. Р 
(а) Makes Personal contacts that foster — 
understanding between the government and the 
people, : 
À (д) Administers his office with an impartiality —— 
makes everyone feel he is getting a square —-— 
(c) Issues for publication frank statements that 
win public confidence in the administration. 


Note.—'The 1 
to modify or ch. 
and fees. 


/niversity reserves the right 
inge all requirements, rules, 
Such changes will go into force 
Whenever the proper authorities may 
determine and will 


apply to all students in 
the University, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
No, 1 


FOREWORD 


ITH the National Capital under- 
going rapid growth and change, it is 
well that there should be preserved for 
Che George Washington University an 
account of old Capital landmarks whose 
IStorles are intermingled with our own. 
The early University, like the Capital 
of that day, was rural in character, occu- 
Pying in 1819 a large tract on what was 
then the boundary of Washington. The 
relics of that first home linger in a place 
name (University Place, running from 
Clifton to Fairmont between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets NW.) and a section 
of the old brick wall that still survives. 
Responding to the needs of a new day, 
the University in the seventies gave up its 
oldings on "College Hill" and moved to 
the heart of the city. Lacking the means 
toerect imposing structures, it later utilized 
the old homes of Hamburg. 
Ow these old homes are disappearing 
before the onward ‘movement of the 
niversity, But this chapter should not 
€ allowed to slip from our records. We 
are grateful to Mrs. Evans for her part 
Ш Its preservation. The devotion to the 
city and to the University of this citizen 
of ashington and alumna of George 
ashington has brought forth a valuable 
Contribution to our local history and 
Niversity annals. 


(ш) 
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It is fitting that such a work should 
appear over the imprint of the General 
Alumni Association, for the alumni—who 
have formed the past, as they do the 
present and will the future of the Uni- 
versity—are the natural keepers of its 
tradition. Other booklets are to follow, 
dealing with various phases of the history 
and growth of The George Washington 
University. 


Стоүр Н. Marvin 
President of the University 


HAMBURG: THE COLONIAL TOWN 
THAT BECAME THE SEAT OF 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


HE George Washington University is 
often spoken of as being “in the heart 
of the Nation’s Capital". How true this is, 
Washingtonians themselves scarcely real- 
ше. For this academic community, to 
which come each year some seven thousand 
Students from all parts of our own country 
and from forty foreign lands, lies in an 
area which seems somehow isolated from 
the hurrying tempo of modern Washington. 
he University buildings, though just four 
Squares west of the White House, State 
€partment, and United States Treasury, 
are located within view of George Wash- 
'ngton’s beloved Potomac, near the point 
where the Memorial Bridge links the 
арна] City with his native Virginia. 
he neighborhood still retains the charac- 
teristics of that older day—not one century 
аро, but two—when this part of the 
ation’s Capital was not Washington, but 
an independent town called Hamburg. 
Vhen the independence of the English 
colonies in America was still but a dream 
of the liberty-loving, Jacob Funk, a 
erman emigrant, bought a tract of 
approximately 130 acres in that portion of 


(1) 
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Frederick County, Maryland, out of which 
Montgomery County was later carved. 
These holdings were within the limits of 
the present city of Washington. They 
comprised approximately the area in the 
northwest section bounded by H Street 
on the north, Upper Water and B Streets 
(at that time the bank of the Potomac) on 
the south, Twenty-third Street on the 
west, and a line midway between Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Streets on the east. 

In 1768 the tract was laid out by this 
colonist of vision into 287 building lots, 
and a town was incorporated which— 
probably after his native city in Germany 
—he called Hamburg. The nearest neigh- 
boring towns at this time were Georgetown, 
Carrollsburg, and Bladensburg, with the 
intervening country woodland and pasture. 

Within this incorporated area, at what is 
now the southeast corner of Twentieth 
and G Streets, Mr. Funk reserved a lot 
upon which a German church was built. 
The church occupies this site today and 
still conducts German-language services. 
Its present edifice was erected in 1891. 

The house which Mr. Funk built for 
himself is believed to have been located 
between Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Streets and is said to have been constructed 
of bricks imported from Holland because 
they were much smaller and of a different 
texture from the bricks used in this 
vicinity. 


Colonial Town of Hamburg 3 


Old records speak of a spring, where 
many came for water, located about half a 
mile from the old Glass House or Factory 
Which was situated in Hamburg between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets. 

lear a rock in the Potomac River, just 
West of the Glass Factory, General Brad- 

Ock is said to have landed in 1755, 
during the French and Indian War, en 
route with his army from Alexandria 
Preparatory to being joined by the youth- 
ful Washington with his reinforcement of 
Colonial troops. By old citizens this rock 
Ог many years was referred to as “Brad- 
dock's Rock", and the place near it as 
* raddock’s Landing", the story being 
that Braddock’s men filled their canteens 
nere before taking up their march on their 
ill-fated expedition westward against Fort 

uquesne. 

Braddock’s Rock may be seen today in 
the grounds of the Naval Medical School 
Hospital. Below the existing grade level, 
It 15 protected by a cover and is designated 

Y a marker. 

According to a legend long current 
among old Washingtonians, a British 
drummer boy fell overboard from one of 
the bateaux as the British troops were 
being ferried across the Potomac from the 
Alexandria side to Braddock's Rock, and 
Was drowned. His body was never re- 
Covered, On stormy nights, they will tell 
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you, his drum can still be heard, beating 
the pas de charge. 

“Hamburg Wharf”, at the foot of 
Twenty-first Street, was important for 
many years in the early history of Wash- 
ington as a place of landing. As late as 
1806 an act of Congress fixed at twenty- 
five cents the rate of hack fare “from the 
President’s House to Hamburg Wharf”. 

On December 20, 1792, when “the 
Federal City in the Territory of Columbia” 
was in the making, Jacob Funk assigned 
his holdings in Hamburg in trust to 
William Deakins, Jr, of Georgetown, 
Treasurer of the Board of Commissioners, 
and Benjamin Stoddert, an original holder 
of land in the District of Columbia and our 
first Secretary of the Navy. These two 
trustees were "'to execute deeds to holders 
of lottery tickets issued for the sale of lots 
in Hamburg". On April 7, 1793, Thomas 
Johns, James M. Lingan, Uriah Forrest, 
and Benjamin Stoddert deeded all their 
lots in Hamburg and Carrollsburg #0 
Thomas Beall, of Georgetown, and John 
M. Gannt, trustee, “in trust to convey the 
same to the United States Commissioners 
for the purpose of building a Federal City”. 
A portion of this tract was conveyed by the 
trustees to John Lenthall on July 18, 1800, 
“this being the first conveyance of this lot 
to a bona fide purchaser”. 

General Washington's interest in the 
town of Hamburg is clearly indicated in 


Colonial Town of Hamburg . $ 


several letters written upon the subject, one 
of which was addressed by him from 
hiladelphia on February 17, 1791, to 
illiam Deakins and Benjamin Stoddert, 
Who were later to serve as trustees for 
acob Funk. Indeed, General Washington 
afterwards purchased “Square numbered 
21 said to be in Hamburg”, which he 
Willed “to George Washington Parke 
Custis, grandson of my wife and my ward”. 
t is not generally known that Thomas 
efferson thought this section of the city 
the ideal one for the location of the Capitol 
Itself, and in connection with his rough 
Outline of a plan for the new Federal City 
Wrote the following: 


h The highest summit of land in the town 
e 


ore called Hamburg within the territory, 
wit 


: à convenient extent of grounds circum- 
Jacen 


t, shall be appropriated for a Capitol for 
the accommodation of Congress, and such other 
ands between Georgetown and the stream 
€retofore called the Tyber as should on due 
examination be found convenient and sufficient 
Shall be appropriated for the accommodation 
of the President of the United States for the 
time being and for the public offices of the 
Sovernment of the United States. 


The exact location which President 
erson indicated as his choice for the 
àpitol building, according to the research 
of Miss Maude Burr Morris, of the Colum- 

la Historical Society, was the site at the 
Southwest corner of Nineteenth and G 
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Streets, now occupied by the “Lenthall 

Home for Widows". 

This home, incorporated in 1833, is the 
memorial of two devoted daughters to the 
memory of their distinguished father, the 
John Lenthall who was the first bona fide 
purchaser of a lot in Hamburg. Born 
in England in 1762, the son of Sir William 
Lenthall, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, John Lenthall came to America in 
1793 when he was thirty-one years old. 
An architect, he was attracted, no doubt, 
by the opportunities for the practice of his 
profession in the Nation's Capital. When, 
in 1803, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, also an 
Englishman, took charge of the con- 
struction of the Capitol, Mr. Lenthall 
was selected to be “Clerk of Works and 
Principal Surveyor". He met an untimely 
death in the falling of one of the vaulted 
arches in the Capitol basement. 

With the growth of the Federal City, 
the area which had once been included in 
the town of Hamburg became an exclusive 
residential section of the Nation's Capital. 
Probably in few cities in the world were so 
many families of similar culture and ideals 
congregated in happy homes as were to be 
found in this vicinity during the latter 
part of the last century. 

Owing to certain exigencies of the times, 
and perhaps because of disposing fate 
itself, The George Washington University, 
founded in 1821, occupied two previous 
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sites before permanently locating in this 
Vicinity twenty-two years ago. Since that 
time the University has acquired nearly 
all of the old homes in the block bounded 
Y G, H, Twentieth, and Twenty-first 
Streets, as well as others in adjacent 
Squares; has built two large buildings, 
Corcoran Hall and Stockton Hall, both in 
the Colonial atmosphere; and is about to 
erect others consistent in design with the 
neighborhood's distinguished past. 
Today historic old houses which once 
sheltered those who were dominating 
&ures in our local and national life, are the 
Classrooms in which eager young men and 
women prepare themselves for their careers. 
eautiful old doorways are no longer the 
entrances to homes of the long ago, but 
BlVé a gracious welcome to classrooms 


Wherein the youth of our time seek and 
hind doorways to the knowledge of all the 


Centuries that have gone before. 

Americans, looking with awe and rever- 
ence upon the background and traditions 
: the picturesque old buildings of the 
University of Paris, Oxford, or Heidelberg, 
аге apt to be unmindful of equally interest- 
ing buildings in our Nation's Capital 
Whose stories are associated with those who 
elped mold the country's destiny. Could 
the history which former occupants of The 
Seorge Washington University’s old build- 
ings had a part in the making, be thrown 
Upon a screen, what a stirring pageant 
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would pass before our eyes. For here, in a 
background that was perhaps the most 
distinguished neighborhood of its time, 
those who commanded our land and sea 
forces, and those who dominated the 
political and judicial life of their day, had 
their homes. 


2100 G Street, designated as Building A 
of the University, houses the office of the 
President and the Council Room of the 
Board of Trustees. The house, built about 
1875, when the neighborhood was the 
center of aristocratic officialdom, was once 
the home of Admiral Thomas H. Patterson. 
After varying vicissitudes of time and fate, 
today it serenely surveys a busily passing 
academic world from the peaceful charm 
of its garden. Within, original fireplaces 
and mantels, rare pieces of Colonial fur- 
niture, ancient maps, fine etchings, and 
exquisite bits of old brass and porcelain, 
create an atmosphere which admirably 
links the best of the past with the present. 

Just across the street, at 2101 G Street, 
in Building F, students of the Division of 
Fine Arts study architecture and graphic 
art in a truly fine old house built for his 
dearly beloved and lovely daughter, Elena 
Porter Campbell, by Admiral David Dixon 
Porter, who saw valiant service with 
Admiral Farragut and who is the author of 
a naval history of the Civil War. Here, 
in spacious, high-ceilinged "rooms, beauti- 
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fully arched doorways are balanced by tall, 
leavily shuttered windows. Black marble 
mantels are harmonious in their quiet 
ignity. The graceful curve of the walnut 
Stair-rail is accented by the niched recess 
at the second-floor landing. 

2033 G Street, or Building G of the 
| niversity, on the northeast corner of 
"wenty-first and G Streets, is the head- 
quarters of the Comptroller and his staff. 
his in all probability is the oldest resi- 
ence in possession of the University. 
Here there lived for many years one of 
Vashington's most colorful citizens, Gen- 
eral Maxwell VanZandt Woodhull. The 
son of Commodore Woodh ull of the United 
States Navy, he was born in Washington 
and came to live in the house when his 
ather bought it in 1857. It was his home 
thereafter until his death in 1921, at which 
time he bequeathed it to the University he 
had Served as a Trustee since IQII. 

seneral Woodhull's military title was 
earned during the Civil War. He entered 
the Volunteer Army of the United States 
shortly after his nineteenth birthday, and 
1€ Was just past twenty-one when he was 
made a brigadier general for “сопѕріс- 
uously faithful and efficient service” to 
uS country, Among General Woodhull’s 
prized POssessions was a personal letter 
from his friend, General John A. Logan, 
to Genera] Ulysses S. Grant, recommend- 
Ing him for an officer's commission in the 
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Regular Army. This letter. was never 
presented because at the close of the war 
General Woodhull determined to serve his 
country in other fields, subsequently acting 
as Secretary of the гацаа Legation in 
London and as Chief of the Consular 
Bureau in the Department of State. 

The Woodhull home is today sub- 
stantially unchanged by its University 
occupancy. The Comptroller has as his 
office the spacious room on the second 
floor which was once the General's bed- 
room, with its lovely, carved marble 
mantel, high ceiling, and broad windows 
looking south and west. The windows 
which face south on G Street open on a 
small balcony enclosed with a wrought- 
iron railing of interesting design. One may 
still see the hook in the ceiling of the room 
from which once was suspended the mos- 
quito-netting canopy which enveloped the 
General's four: -poster during the summer 
months. During the later years of his life 
the General retired very early, the house 
being locked and barred at nine and 
one being admitted after this hour. The 
General maintained that during the sum- 
mer a breeze from the south usually 
sprang up at this time, which cooled his 
bedroom and made sleep a pleasant 
necessity. 

In the bay-windowed room below the 
bedroom, now the Admissions Office of the 
University, which General Woodhull when 
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he occupied the house used as a library, he 
penned a volume entitled West Point in Our 
Next War: The Only Way to Create and to 
Maintain an Army, the thesis of which was 
the need for expansion of West Point 
facilities to insure sufficient officer per- 
sonnel in time of war. 

The Woodhull home was one of the first 
residences in this vicinity to install gas 
for illuminating purposes, but the General 
could never be interested in having it 
wired for electricity. 

General Woodhull was probably the 
ast person in Washington to use a herdic 
cab. It was his preferred method of 
transportation. Every day for fifteen 
years, at precisely the same hours morning 
and afternoon, a herdic backed up to his 
curb to take him upon his errands and 

rives. From his seat above, the driver 
Would open the doors which gave entrance 
from the rear of the cab, the General 
would climb in, and off they would go. 
_ In the General's day, a spacious stable 
in the rear of his residence housed an 
ante-bellum coach of unusual distinction. 
Pholstered in light blue satin, its shiny 
lack body was suspended on swinging 
Straps to give greater riding resiliency. 
early six feet tall, the General was 
exceedingly erect, with a very florid com- 
plexion. He wore the burnside style of 
whiskers, During his later years he always 
Carried a gold-headed ebony cane upon 
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which he was accustomed to rest his 
clasped hands as he sat expounding his 
convictions or giving forth instructions. 
His square-topped derby with its broad 
black band was a familiar sight'in the 
neighborhood. Utterly unconcerned with 
changing fashions, the General at periodic 
intervals supplanted the old derby with 
a new one made precisely like its predeces- 
sors from a hat form which had been 
fashioned exclusively for him by his hatter. 

A partizan Republican, he was famous 
for the expletives and epithets with which 
he was wont to condemn to blackest 
perdition the policies of the opposing 
party. Equally fervent were General 
Woodhull's religious convictions. The 
Unitarian Church, of which he was a 
devout member, he considered “the last 
trench of Protestantism”. Fervently be- 
lieving in prayer, he declared that “it was 
always helpful, if for no other reason than 
the appeal to the better part of one’s own 
nature". 

He was deeply interested in the Uni- 
versity's welfare and progress. It was 
undoubtedly General Woodhull's influence 
that was responsible for the University's 
removal to its present site in the G Street 
area, and for ten years before his death his 
residence was practically on the campus. 

Many an interesting tale is told by 
former students of being summarily 
"brought to time" by the General for some 
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infraction of University regulations which 
he had witnessed in his progress up G 
Street. The General invariably handled 
these situations himself, cane in hand, 
without resort to University officials, as 
many an alumnus will gratefully relate. 

A bronze tablet, placed at the entrance 
to his former residence, commemorates 
General Woodhull's war record and his 
service and benefactions to the University. 

2027 G Street, recently torn down to 
make way for a new University building, 
Was once the residence of Commander 
Easby of the United States Navy, who 
Was Chief of Naval Construction in the 

avy Department and the son of the 
Captain Easby who was a shipbuilder of 
Importance at Easby's Point and the owner 
of extensive limekilns there. The Uni- 
versity purchased this property and the 
adjoining house, also now torn down, from 
Commander Easby's two daughters, Rosa 
L. and Fanny, who never married and who 
Were known for their good works and quiet, 
unostentatious charities. 

Building K of the University, which was 
once St. Rose's Industrial School, is 
Occupied by the University Library, the 
Common meeting ground of all the Uni- 
Versity’s diversified groups of students. 
The acquisition of the building by the 
Niversity was made possible through the 
Eenerosity and public-spirited interest of 
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Abram Lisner, of the Board of Trustees, in 
whose honor it is known as Lisner Hall. 
Here, in addition to the adequate re- 
quirements of a modern university, are 
interesting old volumes to delight the 
booklover's soul. There are rare vellum- 
covered volumes dating back to the early 
part of the sixteenth century, valuable and 
extensive, many of them from the collec- 
tions of Professor Curt Wachsmuth, of the 
University of Leipzig, and Professor Rich- 
ard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna. 
As you unlatch their quaint old clasps, 
you may view, selecting at random, a 
copy of Boccaccio's Il Filocopo, printed 
in Venice in 1612, with Richard Heinzel's 
signature upon the outer vellum cover. 
Perhaps one of the rarest books in the 
University Library is a volume in which 
have been bound ten early English ser- 
mons of Robert Harris, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, which were issued 
separately and printed between 1610 and 
1628. The Huntington Library in Cali- 
fornia has four of these sermons, but the 
volume in the University Library is 
probably the most complete collection of 
Harris's sermons in an American library. 
A quaint bit of Americana is a volume 
entitled Washington’s Political Legacies, to 
which is attached an account “of his 
illness, death, and national tributes of 
respect paid to his memory with a bio- 
graphical outline of his life and character”. 
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Published in Boston by subscription in 
1800, the list of subscribers includes the 
leading citizens of the time, and by per- 
mission the book is dedicated by the 
publishers to Mrs. Washington. Another 
copy of this volume is in the Rare Book 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

A volume fascinating in its appeal to 
the collector of books is one bearing 
General Woodhull’s name and inherited 
from his library. It is the second issue of 
the first edition of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland, published in 1866. Still 
another in this same category is an 1852 
edition of Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the 
Old Dominion,by John Pendleton Kennedy, 
with this comment on plantation life in 
Virginia: “Here was a thriftless gaiety, a 
dogged but enviable invincibility of opin- 
lon, and an overflowing hospitality that 
knew no ebb.” 

It is interesting to note a reference to the 
University in G. W. Colton’s General Atlas, 
published in New York in 1863. The 
University appears on one of the old maps 
in this work with the citation: “It has a 
good library, a valuable philosophical 
apparatus, and other means and facilities 
for pursuing a liberal course of studies. The 
Catalogue embraces a President and 12 
Professors, including those of the Medical 
College which is under the same manage- 
ment." 

In this same connection it is interesting 
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to quote from The Washington and George- 
town Directory, Strangers’ Guide-Book for 
Washington, and Congressional and Clerks’ 
Register, compiled and published by Alfred 
Hunter (with penciled notation that the 
author died Saturday, March 2, 1872), and 
printed by Kirkwood and McGill in 
Washington in 1853. Evidently scholastic 
endeavors were in no wise interferred with 
by fears of Washington’s summer heat, 
for on page 1 there is this comment about 
The George Washington University (Col- 
umbian College): “The collegiate year 
begins on the third Wednesday in July 
when Annual Commencement occurs. 
There is a vacation of one month from the 
third week in March to the third week in 
April. The college was established in 1821 
and it has educated a large number of 
young men, many of whom are now filling 
distinguished stations of honor and useful- 
ness in our own and other countries. In 
local advantages the University is unsur- 
passed by any institution in the country, 
possessing all the facilities for imparting 
a thorough and liberal education." 

2017 G Street, which is Building M of 
the University, goes down to fame in the 
letters of Henry Adams. Here, on the third 
floor, this famous member of a famous 
family had bachelor quarters during the 
winter of 1869-70, and from them he went 
back and forth in the Washington of his 
time. His wagon hitched to the star of 
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reform, he wrote from 2017 С Street for 
Various magazines and newspapers divers 
attacks and defenses upon the political 
Issues of the day, while Washington’s 
Practical politicians laughed and went 
their way. He knew many Congressmen 
and newspapermen. His associates and 
friends, through his old New England 
family and the powerful friendship and 
Interest of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
Numbered such giants as Fish, Jacob D. 

OX, Evarts, Sumner, Secretary of the 

reasury Boutwell, Chief Justice Chase, 
and a score more. 

The letters addressed to his English 
friend, Charles Milne Gaskell, during the 
ume he lived at 2017 С Street, may be 
read verbatim in Letters of Henry Adams, 
edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Pages 169-87. Extracts from two are 
quoted: 

WASHINGTON 7 Dec. 1869 


$ Sunday night I had Jacob Dolson Cox, 
— of the Interior, to dine with me here, 
a very small party at which very im- 
Portant conversation took place. We eagles 
9 soar, we donkeys do bray. . . . General 
ade who was Motley’s Secretary of Legation 
— has returned and taken up quarters 
event loor below me. We dine here every 
ж. ng in state and full dress, including white 
‘vats. Between us we know everybody and 
se we don't, know us. 


$ lhe former drawing: room and dining 
0 ` 
©m of 2017 G Street, now used as class- 
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rooms, are substantially unchanged, and 
one can readily visualize how they must 
have appeared at the time of which Mr. 


Lose rh. Adams writes. 158 G Street was the old 


Certificate o numbering of the house, and its change to 
— „р, a new number, 2017, is commented upon in 
"^n this letter: 


2017 G SrREET, WASHINGTON 
13 January 1870 
Which is not a new address but only a new 
number and means that I live on G Street in 
the 17th house beyond 2oth Street. There's 
arithmetic for you. What a thing it is to live in 
a new country... . 
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At a time when Adams was caustically 
referring to "President Grant's simplicity 
in foreign affairs being more disconcerting 
than the complexity of a Talleyrand" and 
bitterly assailing many other public figures 
in the Nation's Capital, he was learning 
the fascination. of Washington's spring- 
time. The wild beauty of Rock Creek and 
of the Potomac River made their impres- 
sion. Characteristically, he writes of 
“the purified charm which was lent to the 
Capitol as one caught sight of its dome 
over miles of forest foliage”. It is little 
wonder that years later he should make 
Washington his residence, and that when 
his grief over the loss of his wife could not 
be assuaged, should have Saint-Gaudens 
fashion, and erect in Rock Creek Cemetery, 
that bronze monument, “Grief”, to which 
a visiting world has worn a reverent 
footpath. 
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2024 G Street, where the Home Eco- 
nomics laboratories and classrooms are 
located, once served as General Grant’s 
headquarters, prior to its occupancy as a 
home by General Orville E. Babcock, 
Secretary to President Grant. The beautiful 
mantels in the drawing rooms and dining 
room of this house are said to have been 
removed from the White House and in- 
stalled here by a former tenant when the 
White House was remodeled during Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt's administration. 
The back garden blooms today in all its 
old-time loveliness, and a wisteria vine of 
&reat age, which entirely covers the rear 
of the house, blossoms each spring. 

2020 G Street, which is next door to 
"Babcock House" and is designated as 
Building D of the University, was once 
the home of Dr. John Frederick May, 
Who was graduated from The George 
Washington University (then Columbian 
College) with the degree of A.B. in 1831 
and M.D. in 1834 

Dr. John Frederick May was the son of 

r. Frederick May who, from the time he 
fame to Washington in 1795, so well con- 
tributed to the laying of enduring foun- 

ations for the civic and professional life of 
the city. In 1819 the elder Dr. May 
founded the Medical Society of the District 
9f Columbia, and in 1826 he was appointed 
to the Medical Faculty of The George 
ashington University. He was the build- 
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er and one of the owners of the Columbian 
Building at the corner of Tenth and E 
Streets, then the headquarters for the 


Letter of the University’s Medical School, where he 
Се. “А” and others lectured to the medical students. 
ЫР, The younger Dr. May became Wash- 

5 ington’s most famous surgeon before the 
Schedule No Civil War and, like his father, was noted 


for his civic benefactions. After studying 
abroad in the hospitals of London and 
Paris, he became Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in his alma mater. It was 
Dr. John Frederick May who identified 
the body of John Wilkes Booth, assassin 
of President Lincoln, by means of a 
scar on Booth’s neck, left by an operation 
for the removal of a tumor which Dr. May 
had performed upon him some time prev- 
iously. Booth’s vanity would not permit 
him to forego a famous scene with Char- 
lotte Cushman, with the result that he 
returned to the stage too soon and seriously 
reopened the wound during the course of an 
embrace incident to their act, with the 
resulting telltale scar which was later to be 
a factor in Dr. May’s identification of him 
after the murder of President Lincoln. 
Dr. May, according to those who re- 
member him, was a fine, upstanding figure 
of a man, a veritable giant for height, as 
were his sons. The May daughters were 
tall and extremely graceful, and were famed 
for their wit and beauty not only in the 
Capital City but in Baltimore and New 
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York, where they paid frequent visits. 
One married William C. Whitney. Carrie 
became engaged to James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr, later sole owner of the New York 
Herald Tribune. The story of the breaking 
of Miss May’s engagement to Mr. Bennett 
rocked the social circles of the nation at 
the time of its happening. Probably 
because of the gossip and unfavorable 
comment this incident heaped upon Mr. 
Bennett, he preferred to make his home in 
Paris, from where he dictated the Herald 
Tribune’s editorial policy with a czar-like 
masterfulness, not permitting an editorial 
to appear in its pages that had not first 
received his cabled acquiescence. 

Once again this old home at 2022 G 
Street was destined to have the limelight 
of publicity focused upon its distinguished 
Occupants. During Grant’s term of office 
as President of the United States it was 
the home of General William Worth 

elknap, Secretary of War and the stormy 
Petrel of a fierce controversy which agi- 
tated the Grant administration. Here 
again, what were the real facts in the 
Case will never actually be known. The 
charges centered about the appointment 
of a certain John S. Evans to a post 
tradership at Fort Sill, Okla., and the 
reputed payment by Evans of $25,000 for 
Immunity from removal from office. In 
1876 General Belknap was impeached, but 
the Senate vote lacked the two thirds 
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necessary for conviction. As a matter of 
fact, General Belknap's previous resig- 
nation from the Army had actually re- 
moved him from the Senate’s jurisdiction. 
General Belknap had been a distinguished 
officer during the Civil War, attaining a 
brigadiership upon the recommendation 
of General Sherman for his courage in 
command during the campaign through 
Georgia and across the Carolinas; and for 
him the greatest sympathy was maintained 
by President Grant and his fellow Cabinet 
members, who felt that General Belknap 
was the innocent victim of circumstance. 

About 714 Twenty-first Street lingers 
an unauthenticated story concerning its 
planning by an admiral who was an 
authority on ship construction and who 
was, apparently, more at home afloat than 
ashore. Before going to sea he drew up 
explicit specifications and directions for the 
building of the house, with orders that 
they were in no wise to be deviated from 
by so much as a “jot or tittle”. Whereupon 
the builder whom he had called in to 
execute his ideas was under the necessity 
of tactfully inquiring: “Is it your plan, 
Sir, to use a ship’s sliding pole for stairs?” 
The admiral had entirely omitted this very 
necessary provision from his calculations. 

In 1887 this home was the residence of 
Admiral $. Н. Ramsey and was subse- 
quently acquired by James B. Lambie, a 
prominent Washington business man, who 
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lived there for forty years prior to the 
University’s acquisition of the property. 
Its sunny upstairs rooms are now given 
Over to rest and study quarters for the 
women students of the University and to 
the offices of the Director of Women’s 
Personnel Guidance. The spacious down- 
stairs drawing rooms have been attractively 
furnished, in keeping with the background 
and traditions of the University, by three 
University organizations, the Columbian 
Women, the Panhellenic Association, and 
the General Alumni Association, and are a 
center for the social activities of the young 
People of the University. 

Where the laboratories of The George 
Washington University School of Engineer- 
ing аге now located, at the southeast corner 
of Twenty-first and H Streets, there was 
Опсе an old-fashioned house with high 
Steps ascending to its front door. Here 
lived Thomas Fillebrown, a native of 
Hallowell, Me., with his blind wife. One 
of their three sons, Thomas Scott Fille- 
own, became a commodore in the United 
States ] lavy and died while in command of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Mr. Fillebrown 
umself was in the employ of the United 
States Government. Many years before 
his death he set up his own monument in 

ak Hill Cemetery with his name suitably 
Carved upon it. Every Sunday afternoon, 
attired in high stock, tall silk hat, and a 
ng-tailed coat, it was his custom to 
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betake himself in solitary state to the 
cemetery to survey the stone which was 
to memorialize his final resting place. 

Mr. William Wilson, who owned one of 
the largest fuel-supply yards in the city, 
had a home on part of the site now occupied 
by Stockton Hall, the University Law 
School building, on Twentieth Street be- 
tween G and H Streets. 

There are many other houses in the 
neighborhood, outside of the University's 
holdings, which are of interest because of 
the distinguished names associated with 
them. Doughty Admiral Scott lived at 
2028 G Street. His niece, Mrs. Richard 
Townsend, was a social leader of her time, 
and his grandniece, Mathilde Townsend, 
now Mrs. Sumner Wells, the charming 
subject of one of Sargent's loveliest por- 
traits, is one of Washington's famous 
hostesses. 

Another home on G Street which was a 
mecca for Washington's socially elite, was 
that of Admiral Charles H. Poor, at 2030 
G Street. His three attractive daughters, 
who were great belles, were married from 
this residence. Annie became the bride of 
Charles Carroll Glover, destined to become 
one of Washington's most distinguished 
bankers and a civic leader of vision and 
purposeful courage. Their son, Charles 
Carroll Glover, Jr., is Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Directors and Vice President 
of the Riggs National Bank, a Trustee of 
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The George Washington University, and 
an earnest and able supporter of civic 
Projects. A daughter, who returns to her 
native Washington for frequent visits, is 
Madame van Swinderen, wife of Jonkheer 
Rene de Marees van Swinderen, Minister 
of the Netherlands to the Court of St. 
James. 

A neighbor of the Scotts’ and the Poors’ 
was General John Story. Mrs. Story is 
remembered as having been as exquisite as 
a bit of Dresden china to the day of her 
death. Their daughter, Caroline, was 
known as “beautiful Caroline Story” and 
Was one of the most popular and charming 
debutantes that has ever graced a Wash- 
ington season. Her marriage to Count 
Conrad de Buisseret, of the Belgian Em- 

assy, was considered a real love match. 
During the World War, while her husband 
Was on diplomatic detail to Russia, she 
lost her life from diphtheria contracted 
While doing emergency nursing service in 
а Belgian hospital near the front lines. 

ts. Story, the aged mother, performed a 
егоїс feat in crossing the ocean alone 
during the worst period of the submarine 
Isasters to bring the young De Buisserets 
to be under her care in America until the 
Conclusion of the war. The eldest of these 
Brandchildren, François, who was the 
Successor to his father’s title, many will 
remember when he was subsequently an 
attaché at the Belgian Embassy here. 
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His untimely death cut short what prom- 
ised to be a brilliant career in the diplo- 
matic service of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 

On the northeast corner of Twentieth 
and G Streets stood the home of Admiral 
Richard Kindleberger, of a family dis- 
tinguished in Navy and social circles. 
General Nelson A. Miles, the famous 
Indian fighter, afterwards occupied this 
residence. His erect figure, military 
bearing, and snowy white hair made him 
a marked figure even in this neighborhood 
of outstanding Army and Navy heroes. 

2000 G Street was owned and occupied 
by “Handsome Captain Archibald Butt", 
military aide to President Theodore Roose- 
velt. Captain Butt's bravery and tragic 
death in the sinking of the Titanic, and that 
of his devoted friend, Francis Millet, the 
architect, who made his home with Captain 
Butt, is commemorated by a graceful 
fountain just south of the White House 
grounds. 2000 G Street was also at one 
time the home of Senator Oscar Under- 
wood. Originally the property was owned 
and occupied by Albert A. Wilson, mar- 
shal of the District under President Cleve- 
land and for many years president of the 
Firemen's Insurance Company. 

General Adolphus Greeley, hero of the 
Arctic Relief Expedition, owned and lived 
in the house at 1914 G Street. General and 
Mrs. Greeley and their children, all of 
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more than usual height, were referred to as 
“those tall Greeleys”. Their home, as 
did so many of the old homes in this 
neighborhood, had the  English-type 
ground-floor dining room. Its rather low 
ceiling proving an inconvenience to the 
Greeleys, the General had the plaster 
Overhead torn out and beams finished in 
the manner of a ship’s cabin. The result 
Bave not only the desired "head room" but 
an attractive decorative effect. 

One of the lines of Hamburg ran through 
the residence of Mr. James Morris Wood- 
Ward, at 723 Twentieth Street, who has 
himself lived in this neighborhood many 
Years and whose paternal grandfather, 
William Woodward, and maternal grand- 
father, Thomas Purcell, were highly es- 
teemed citizens in their native Washington. 
Old records and licenses in the possession of 

r. Woodward show the Washington City 
Seal of 1802 and depict the Capitol as it 
Was then, without a dome or wings. 

At Nineteenth and G Streets, on the 
Northeast corner, where the Maury Apart- 
ment is now located, lived Lieutenant 

latthew Fontaine Maury, afterwards 

ommander Maury, U.S.N., who in 1842 
Was appointed superintendent of the Depot 
9f Charts and Instruments of the Navy 

€partment, a post which then included 
the superintendency of the new Naval 

servatory. Largely self-taught beyond 
а high-school background, since there was 
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no Naval Academy in those days, he had 
definite ideas about education, urging the 
study of mathematics and science against 


Letter of the that of Latin and Greek, and he was the 
Cee "A" first naval officer to advocate a naval 
ub. academy as a necessary training school for 
«pe naval officers. The sobriquet which he 
Schedule No bore, “Pathfinder of the Seas", was an 


unusually appropriate one, for he knew 
more about the Gulf Stream and other 
ocean currents than any living man. His 
work, Wind and Current Chart of the North 
Atlantic, issued in 1847, became the 
authority for the maritime world, adding 
immeasurably to the safety and profit of 
those who follow the sea. Тһе George 
Washington University at its Commence- 
ment in 1853 bestowed the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Com- 
mander Maury in recognition of his 
contributions to knowledge. This same 
year, at the instance of Commander 
Maury, the United States called the cele- 
brated Brussels Conference for the co- 
operation of nations in matters pertaining 
to maritime affairs, at which time Com- 
mander Maury recommended the extension 
of meteorological observation to the land. 
Our present Weather Bureau and Signal 
Service are largely the outcome of his 
perception and advocacy. Despite the 
many honors showered upon him by his 
Government, his countrymen, and foreign 
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Nations, he continued to be of a modest 
and unassuming nature. 

Commander Maury’s knowledge of the 
Sea made possible the laying of the Atlantic 
Not only did he prophesy the 
still-water plateau in the Atlantic between 
Newfoundland and England, but he con- 
ducted the soundings and suggested many 
helpful details. At the celebration of the 
Completion of that great undertaking, 
Cyrus W. Field said: “Maury furnished 
the brains, England gave the money, and 


cable. 


did 


the work." 


His textbook, The 


Physical Geography of the Sea, was the 
rst recognized textbook of modern ocean- 
ography, went through numerous editions, 
Was translated into many languages, and 
IS still a work of charm and interest. 

In the ivy-covered house on the south- 
West corner of Eighteenth and G Streets 
once lived William Wirt. He was one of 
the shining lights of the American legal 
Profession in the early days of the Repub- 
IC, and as such was selected by President 
efferson to prosecute the case for the 

9vernment against Aaron Burr. Не 
Wrote a really great book in his authori- 
tative biography of Patrick Henry, that 
morning star of the American Revolution. 

illiam Wirt, when serving as Attorney 
€neral of the United States, was one of 
the group of Cabinet officers who, with 
resident James Monroe and General 


“afayette, attended The George Washing- 
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ton University's first Commencement, on 
December 15, 1824. 

G Street at one time had something of 
the atmosphere of an Embassy Row, for 
the French Embassy was located at 1916 
G Street, while the Danish Minister lived 
on the north side of G Street between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first. 

On the whole, the G Street of Hamburg 
has changed less than its parallel com- 
panion street, F. Yet on F Street, too, 
there still remain many of the interesting 
old homes. 

The magnificent central-hall residence 
at 1925 F Street, with its broad paneled 
doorway, looks out upon a Washington 
that has undergone vast changes since it 
was fashioned by the master builders of its 
time. Today, owned by Mrs. James F. 
Curtis, it is an exclusive club. During the 
Presidency of Cleveland it was occupied 
by the Honorable Hilary A. Herbert 
while he was Secretary of the Navy. To 
old Washingtonians it will always be 
known as “Ray House", because there 
first lived Alexander Ray, well-known 
business man, who conducted a prosperous 
milling business in Georgetown. A son, 
A. Ross Ray, occupied the house on the 
northwest corner of F and Twentieth 
Streets. Two grandsons hold prominent 
positions today in the financial life of 
America. One, George L. Harrison, is 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
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of New York; the other, Ray L. Harrison, 
is a vice president of the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. Their mother was 
Nannie Ray Harrison. 

Colonel James L. Edwards, father of the 
late John L. Edwards, prominent business 
man, owned what was once 1906 F Street, 
Where the Park Central Apartments now 
Stand. Always referred to by his con- 
temporaries as “a gentleman of the old 
School", Colonel Edwards served for many 
years as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Although an Episcopalian, he took much 
Interest in the Western Presbyterian 
Church, and at his funeral the Reverend 

r. Coombs, affectionately known to the 
Neighborhood as “Old Coomie", and the 
Reverend Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 

ector of The Church of the Epiphany, of 
Which Colonel Edwards was a member, 
Jointly officiated, Dr. Hall referring to 

olonel Edwards in his sermon as “a 
rather better Christiam than he was a 

iurchman". 

The dignified old colonial home on the 
Northwest corner of Eighteenth and F 

treets was originally owned by the Carrolls 
9f Carrollton. Later it became the home of 

ohn Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States. Many years afterwards this same 
Property was bought and remodeled in 
€eping with its earlier traditions by an- 
Other Chief Justice of the United States, 
elville W. Fuller. 
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Before many years have passed it is 
likely that many of the old homes be- 
longing to the University will have disap- 
peared, to be replaced by modern uni- 
versity buildings more nearly commen- 
surate with the University's requirements. 


Although the George Washington Uni- 
versity is illustrative of the truth that 
scholarship and teaching are not dependent 
upon bricks and mortar or stained glass 
and ivy, still we who are devoted to the 
University envisage arising on the banks 
of the Potomac an academic community 
which in physical aspect as well as in 
educational service will fulfil the dream 
of him whose name it bears. 

Meanwhile, these old homes which 
once sheltered the nation's leaders have 
served well. From them have gone forth 
graduates to fill public office outnumbering 
those which any other university in this 
country has trained for such service to the 
nation. Whatever changes time may 
bring, the history and atmosphere of 
Hamburg will remain an indelible part of 
the background and traditions of The 
George Washington University. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Washington Star. 
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The Oath of Maimonides 


HY Eternal Providence has appointed 
me to watch over the life and health of 


Thy creatures. May the love for my art 
actuate me at all times; may neither avarice, 
nor miserliness, nor thirst for glory, or for a 
great reputation engage my mind; for the 
enemies of Truth and Philanthropy could 


2 7 7 - 7 , . ч б 
easily deceive me and make те forgetful of 


my lofty aim of doing good to Thy children. 
: May I never see in the patient anything 
but a fellow creature in pain. 

Grant me strength, time, and opportunity 
always to correct what I have acquired, 
always to extend its domain; for knowledge 
5 immense and the spirit of man can extend 
finitely to enrich itself daily with new 
requirements. Today he can discover his 
errors of yesterday and tomorrow he may 
Obtain a new light on what he thinks himself 
Jure of today. 

O God, Thou hast appointed me to swatch 
over the life and death of Thy creatures; here 
am [ ready for my vocation. 


And now I turn unto my calling. 
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The Board of Trustees 


Che President of the University, ex offi 
1935 

Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B. 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 

William James Flather 

Abram Lisner, A.M. 

Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 


1936 


Karl William Corby, B.S. 

Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D. 

George Edgar Fleming, LL.M. 

Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B. 

| lysses S. Grant, 3d 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 

Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D. 

Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D. 
10%" 

Bennett Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B. 

John Henry Cowles 

Robert Vedder Fleming 

Julius Garfinckel 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

Stephen Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D. 

Arthur Peter, LL.B. 

Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong 

Merle Thorpe, A.B. 

Mfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., 


The Faculty of the 
School of Pharmacy 


President of the University. 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., 
Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., 


Director of Admissions. 


Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., 


Registrar. 


STAFF OF ÍNSTRUCTION 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., 


Professor of Chemistry. 


Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., 
Professor of German. 

William Paul Briggs, M.S., 
Professor of Pharmacy. 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology. 


Louis Francis Bradley, Phar.D., 


Adjuni t Profes 


sor of Pharmacy. 


Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., 


Associate Professi 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., 


Associate Profes 


Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., 
cor of Eneli 


As istant Profe 


sor of Chemistry. 


/ 


) 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., 


Assistant Prof 


ror of Biology. 


Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professo 


r of Physics 


(7) 
7 


r of Romance Languages. 
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Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., | 
Assistant Professor of Botany. 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., 
Assistant Profes / f CI mistry 
John Harold Hanks, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Bact 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Physiolo 
John William Lee, M.S., 
Assistant Profes r of Pharma eutic il C mistry 


Samuel Louis Hilton, Phar. D., 


Lectu rer on Incomp 1101111183 


\ugustus Carrier Taylor, 
Lecturer in Pharmacy. 
Waldemar Bruce Philip, A.B., Phar.D., LL.M., 
Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics and Juris- 
prudence. 


Instructor in Pharmacology. 
Hugh Fenton Collins, Ph.G., 
Associate in Pharmacology. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Louis Francis Bradley, Chairman 

Howard Bradbury 

Malcolm Graham Gibbs 

William P. Herbst 

Samuel Louis Hilton | 


Paul Pearson 


Augustus Carrier Taylor 


The School of Pharmacy 


HE George Washington University 15 
ih the approved list of the \ssociation 
of American Universities, the standard ac- 
crediting body for the United States. The 
School of Pharmacy is a member of the 
American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, the national accrediting body for 
schools of pharmacy. The curriculum 15 
approved by the New York State Board 
of Regents, and graduates of this School 
are admitted to the Board of Pharmacy 
examinations in the various States. 

The School of Pharmacy offers an ap- 
proved curriculum leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Students majoring in Pharmacy in The 
George Washington University are enrolled 
in the Junior College for the first two years 
of the four-year course leading to the 
degree. These first two years are devoted 
to the study of the fundamental sciences, 
cultural subjects, and the basic Pharmacy 
courses. Registration in the Junior College 
for the freshman and sophomore years 
enables the student, should he decide to 
change his major or to undertake profes- 
sional training in a different field, to obtain 


credit in another college, school, or division 


9 


10 The George Washington University 
of the University for courses taken during 
these years. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Upon satisfactory completion of the 
Junior College work, a certificate of 
junior standing is awarded. The last two 
years of work, which consist mainly of 
professional courses and electives for spe- 
cialization, are taken in the School of 
Pharmacy. Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the work of these two years, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy is conferred. 

The curricula in the Junior College and 
the School of Pharmacy are outlined on 


pages 15-20. 


Location 


HE George Washington University is 
situated in the heart of the city of 


Washington, a short distance from the 
Potomac River and the Mall. The 
American Institute of Pharmacy, the 
center of the professional, scientific, and 
commercial activities of pharmacy, is lo- 
cated opposite the Lincoln Memorial, a 
few blocks from the University. The 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Hygienic Laboratory, the Army Medical 
Museum, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the Army Medical Library are 
all within walking distance of the School 
of Pharmacy; and the United States 


Bureau of Standards and the Library of 


Congress can be reached by street car in 


less than half an hour. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY 


II 
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Advantages of Location 


W ASHINGTON, the political capitol 
of the nation, is now becoming the 


economic and scientific center of the 
country. Its library facilities are un- 
equaled. Not only are there such collec- 
tions as those of the Library of Congress, 
but in various bureaus and commissions 
are specialized libraries accessible to the 
student. For the research student, there is 
source material in thejarchives of the 
various departments not to be found else- 
where. Students in the School of Phar- 
macy have the further advantage of par- 
ticipation in a cosmopolitan academic life, 
since the University, with an enrollment of 


over seven thousand students, reflects the 


cosmopolitanism of Washington. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Professional Services 


HE United States Department of 

Commerce estimates that approxi- 
mately 165,000,000 prescriptions are filled 
annually by the pharmacists of the United 
States. This represents the primary service 
of pharmacy in the protection of the public 
health. The drug stores of the nation 
also are a vital and indispensable link in 
the general program of health protection 
and education. The pharmacist, being 
conveniently located and on duty through- 
Out the day and until late at night, is the 
adviser to millions of people on a multitude 
of health problems. Through the drug 
Store information is disseminated to the 
Public on disease-prevention measures, the 
Use of insecticides, and general domestic 
Sanitation. The drug store is the service 
“enter for hospital and sick-room supplies, 
and the pharmacist must be prepared to 
Supply instructions for their proper use. 
Medicines other than prescriptions, are 
Supplied through the drug trade, and here 
too the pharmacist must instruct and 
Protect the public. These and тапу 
other professional services constitute the 
Major functions of the a verage independent 
Pharmacy. 
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The Drug Industry 


Жж the people of the United 


States spend approximately $715,000,- 


ooo for drugs and medicines. This total 


amount isof the same general magnitude as 


the total annual outlay for the services of 


physicians or for hospitalization, and it far 


exceeds the combined amounts paid to 


nurses, dentists, and secondary and sectar- 


ian practitioners. According to the report of 


the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 


CORCORAN HALL: HOUSES THI 


CHOOI 


Ol 


PHARMACY 


(14) 


the average fami- 
ly spends between 
twenty and twen- 
tv-five dollars a 
vear for medi- 
cines. In 1930 the 
drug stores of this 
country reported 
annual receipts 
amounting to ap- 
proximately $1," 
650,000,000. Such 
is the immensit) 
of the industry 
associated with 
the profession of 


pharmacy. 


Qualifications 


N every State and in the District of 


Columbia exacting requirements gov- 
erning the practice of pharmacy are in 
force. In most instances, graduation from 
an accredited college of pharmacy is a 
Prerequisite. The minimum standard 
degree is that of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy, conferred upon completion of a 
four-year course. In addition to the degree, 
at least one year, and in some States four 
years, of practical experience, obtained in 
à drug store where prescriptions are com- 
Pounded, is required. A further safeguard 
of the quality and efficiency of pharma- 
Ceutical service is the State Board of 
Pharmacy. The applicant for a license to 
Practice pharmacy, after submitting to 
this body evidence of his good moral 
character and of the required college 
fraduation and professional experience, 
Must pass a comprehensive examination. 
lhe license, when granted, must be re- 
Newed every year or, in some instances, 
“Very three years. These exacting re- 
quirements have been imposed by the 
Profession of pharmacy itself to raise the 
Standard of the profession and to insure 
the highest possible type of service. 


15 
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Opportunities 


XY 7HILE most registered pharmacists 
/ 
are absorbed bv the retail drug 


trade, the type of training now available in 
colleges of pharmacy fits graduates for a 
variety of other positions. Manufacturing 
and industrial laboratories need scientif- 
ically trained pharmacists for control and 
research work involving medicines, drugs, 
cosmetics, and biological and similar pro- 
ducts. City, State, and Federal Food and 
Drug Departments and Health Depart- 
ments require the services of expert 
pharmacists. The Federal Government 
employs many pharmacists in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Narcotic Bu- 
reau, the Public Health Service, and the 
Army and Navy. A few pharmacists are 


engaged in teaching and in research. 


BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


(16) 


Employment 


HE School of Pharmacy assumes 

no responsibility for placing stu- 
dents in part-time positions while at- 
tending classes or for securing positions for 
Its graduates. How ever, since the reorgani- 
zation of the School in 1927, every graduate 
either has been placed or has found em- 
ployment in his field. At the present time, 
every graduate of the last eight years is 
employed. The situation as to part-time 
Work for the student while attending the 
School is equally favorable. Every quali- 
hed student now enrolled who desires such 
Work has been placed, and there are a 
number of positions vacant. These fortu- 
nate conditions prevail largely through the 
Splendid cooperation of the pharmacists of 
Washington with the School of Pharmacy. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


17) 
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The Junior College Curriculum 
in Pharmacy 


HE following Junior College cur- 
riculum covers the work required for 
entrance to the School of Pharmacy: 


FRESHMAN YEAR M 

ars 
English 1-2, English Rhetoric | . 8 
French, German, or Spanish* 6 
Botany 1-2, General Botany 6 


Chemistry 12x and 21x, Inorganic qualitative 
chemistry ea а 

Pharmacy 1—2, Pharmaceutical Mathematics 4 

Physical Education. 2 


Total c 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Chemistry 41-42, Organic Chemistry o 
Physics 11x, Properties of matter, Status and 
Pest... 6. навои 3 
Zoology І, Introduction to Zoology 3 
Pharmacy 21-22, Operative Pharmacy 10 
Pharmacy 24, Pharmacognosy 6 
Physical Education 2 
Total. ios ? MEA NV 


* The equivalent of one college year in a single foreig? 
language is required. The curriculum requirements , 1? 
foreign languages are articulated with the admission 
requirements. For admission to th« School of Pharmacy: 
a student must have completed satisfactorily the € quivalent 
of one college year in a single foreign language 

A student offering for admission two acceptable high’ 
school units of a single foreign language, or the equivalent 
is not required to take any foreign language. If he offers 
one unit, he must complete the second semester of tht 
first-year college course, or complet« one vear in anothef 


foreign language. 


15 


The Curriculum in the School 
of Pharmacy 


HE courses of study in the School of 


Pharmacy are so designed and ar- 
ranged as to give the student adequate 
training in the science and art of pharmacy. 
By the proper choice of electives, it is 
possible for the student to specialize in 
either the professional or the commercial 
Phases of pharmacy. Advanced under- 
Braduate courses are also offered, as 
electives, for those who wish to major in 
Pharmacognosy, Pharmacology, Pharma- 
Ceutical Chemistry, or Food and Drug 
Analysis. Through other departments of 
the University, students may elect courses 
for specialization in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, or other sciences. This flexibility 
9f the curriculum allows for preparation 
for many other fields of endeavor besides 
retail pharmacy. 

The following curriculum in the School 
of Pharmacy leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy: 


JUNIOR YEAR [to 

Bacteriology 111, General Bacteriology — 
;nemistry 121, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 4 
у агтасу 101-2, Dispensing Pharmacy 8 
\агтасу 105-6, Therapeutics 4 


19) 
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Junior Year—Continued 1004 
Pharmacv 107, History of Pharmacy 2 
Pharmacy 110, Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry... Я 
Physics 12, Electricity and Magnetism 3 
Physiology 116, General Physiology 3 
Total 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Pharmacy 163, Organic Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry . 4 
b 


Pharmacy 165-66, Pharmacology 

Pharmacy 174, Quantitative Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 4 

Pharmacv 178, Pharmaceutical Economics and 


Jurisprudence — 
Elec tiv es* 14 
Total 3 


Graduates of the School of Pharmacy of 


The George Washington University who 


hold the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy and have the required pre- 
requisites, may be accepted as candidates 
for the degree of Master of Science in 
Chemistry. 


* Recommended courses from which electives may be 


selected are as follows: Biochemistry 141-42 (4 {), 
Chemistry 111-12 (4-4), Chemistry 122 (4), Chemistry 
131-32 (2-2), Chemistry 135-36 (2-2), Chemistry 145 40 
(2-2), Economics 1-2 (3-3), Pharmacy 151-52 (2-2) 


Pharmacy 171-72 (2-2), Pharmacy 179-80 (3-3), Phar- 
macy 184 (2), Pharmacy 190 (2), Physics 14 (2), Psychol- 


ogy 1-2 (3-3). Figures in parentheses indicate the 


number of semester-hours of credit 
Elective courses other than those here r commended 
may be taken with the approval of the Dean 


Advanced Standing 


PPLICANTS for admission to the 
A School of Pharmacy who present a 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited 
Institution, may satisfy the requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy in three years by completing 
the curriculum outlined below, which 


comprises eighty-eight semester-hours of 


credit. In the case of students whose 
course has included adequate fundamental 
Sciences, this time may be reduced, but 
in no case can the requirements for the 
degree be satisfied in less than two full 
academic years. 


First YEAR 


Botany 1—2, General Botany t 
Chemistry 12x and 21x, General Chemistry 
Pharmacy 1-2, Pharmaceutical Mathematics 4 
Pharmacy 21 22, Operative Pharmacy 


Zoology 1, Introduction to Zoology 


Гога! aie lath 
SECOND YEAR 
) " 
Bacteriology 111, General Bacteriology 
hemistry 41-42, Organic Chemistry 
harmacy 2 24, Pharmacognosy ¢ 
) 
harmacy 1-2, Dispensing Pharmacy 8 
3 
harmacy 105-6, Therapeutics 4 


Total 
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Sem. 
hrs. 


THIRD YEAR 


Chemistry 121, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 4 


Pharmacy 107, History of Pharmacy 2 

Pharmacy 110, Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry. 

Pharmacy 163, Organic Pharmaceutical Chem- 


istry : 1 
Pharmacy 165-66, Pharmacology 6 
Pharmacy 174, Quantitative Pharmaceutical 

Chemistry 4 
Pharmacy 178, Pharmaceutical Economics and 

Jurisprudence. . . 3 
Physiology 116, General Physiology ; 

Qr | Mr Ne LCS ФАРР ае 17 KEE 28 


An Appreciation 


HE President of the University, the 


Board of Trustees, and the Faculty of 


the School of Pharmacy are happy to take 
this opportunity to express their gratitude 
for the generous assistance and financial 
Support given by the alumni of the School 
and other local pharmacists which has 
made possible the acquisition of modern 
equipment for the Pharmacy laboratories. 
The list of contributors, too long to print 
here, is representative of the pharmacists 
of Washington, and to each we voice our 
Sincere appreciation for the cooperation so 
freely given toward the further develop- 
ment of the School of Pharmacy of The 
George Washington University. 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1935 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1935 


L 
C 
E 
Sc 


June 11... 


June 17.... 


July 1 


< 
2 
ю 


September 2 
“eptember 7 


Days 


Monday to Saturday, 
both dates inclusive 


Monday 


Tuesday.. 


Monday 


Monday 


| Tuesday. 


Thursday 


| Saturday.. 


Monday 


Tuesday and Wednes- 


day 


Wednesday. 


Thursday 
Friday 


Thursday 
Friday 


Monday 


Saturday 


CALENDAR OF THE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Occasion 


| Preregistration period for all courses 
in the Summer Sessions 

Registration day for all courses in the 
Summer Sessions, 9 a.m. to 8 p.m 

Instruction begins in the nine weeks’ 
term and in the first term of the 
Law School 

Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the nine 
weeks’ term and in the first term 
of the Law School 

| Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the nine weeks’ term 
and for the first term of the Law 
School 

Registration day for the six weeks’ term 
in all Schools and Divisions except 
the Law School, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Instruction begins in the six weeks’ 
term 

Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the six weeks’ 
term 

Holiday 

All classes scheduled for July 4 meet 
at regular hours 

Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the six weeks’ term 

Registration period for the second 
term of the Law School 

First term of the Law School ends 

Second term of the Law School begins 

Late-registration fee ($5) is charged 
for all registrations in the second 
term of the Law School 


Last day on which late registration is 
permitted for the second term of 
the Law School 

Six weeks’ term and nine weeks’ term 
end in all Schools and Divisions 
except the Law School 

Holiday 

Second term of the Law School ends 


Si 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Because the courses listed herewith have been proposed so far in ad- 
vance of the Summer Sessions, there is the possibility of alteration and 
revision of this program. For such changes prospective students are 
referred to the Summer Sessions Bulletin which will be issued late in 


February 193$. 
8 per semester-hour of credit; the University fee is 


The tuition fee is $‘ 
$4; material fees and breakage deposits are specified under certain courses. 


MAXIMUM OF CREDIT 


lent may take more than three courses, aggregating 


In general no stuc 
of credit; no employed student may take more than 


nine semester-hours 
two courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit. 
Students registered only during the six w eeks' term m 
than three courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit; em 
more than two courses, 


ay take not more 
ployed 


students in the six weeks’ term may take not 
aggregating four semester-hours of credit. 
Students in the Law School may obtain a maximum of four semester- 
hours of credit in each term. 
Any exceptions to these general re 
of the School or College concerned. 


gulations must be made by the Dean 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 


railroads offer reduced fares fof 
Information and appropriate 


In certain regions of the country the 
students attending the Summer Sessions. 
certificates concerning these reductions may be had from 
the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


the Office of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College (the 


Education, the School 


Senior College), the Law School, the School of 
of Government, the Division of Library Science, and the Division of 
University Students. Students in the School of Engineering and in the 
Division of Fine Arts will have the opportunity to take m of th 


elective and r« juired courses in the Junior College 1 Columbian Colle те 


curricula. 


preceded by an asterisk (*) are in the six weeks’ term, beginning July 1; 


> courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. Courses 


all other courses begin on June 10, unless otherwise stated. The number 
of semester-hour credits is stated after the title of each course. The 


Es (Я ; : li 1 af e ee - — 
room in which the class will meet is indicated after the description of each 
course. 

| | 


A dagger (1) preceding the number of a course indicates that the course 


thout permission, and that 
credit will not be given until the work of both halves 


m not be entered in the second half w 


} “Amn! ] 
has been compicted. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Knowles and Assistant 
For students who are beginning the study of Chemistry. Students 


who have had high-school Chemistry may enter Chemistry 12 
on July 11. Material fee, $9 for each half; breakage deposit, $1 
Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Y—39.) 

41-42 Organic istry (4-4) Mackall and Assistant 
Material fee, $12 for each half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily 
except Sat., 8.40 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Ү 

295-96 Re , (3-3) i he Staff 

АК i Р و َه‎ у з 
K irch 1 thesis for th laster s У lou nd fees 
to ат € 
ECONOMICS 

1-2 Pr t ] 1 »utto 
An analysis of the exist economi ler and its problem 
Dai except t., 6.10 to p.m (Room: L-2 

131 Business Organization and Control (5 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise and 
control by government. Prerequisite: Econ $ 1-2 


except Sat., §.1O0 p.m. (Кооп: L-21 


Un 


mer 


12 
c 


The George Washington University 


Marketing (3) Kennedy 
Methods of marketing agricultural and industrial products. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m. 
(Room: Y-17.) 

Principles of Transportation (3) Kennedy 
A survey of the transportation industry and its problems. 
Students electing this course may not also offer Economics 
153-54 for credit. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Daily except 


Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: Y-17.) 


ince (3) Owens 


Specu n, Business Forecasting, and Insur 
The risks in conducting business enterprises and ways of dealing 
with them. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: L-21.) 


EDUCATION 


e of Teaching (2) Ruediger 


Technique 
Method in relation to subject matter. Daily except Sat., 10.40 
a.m. (Room: B-22.) 

Teaching Rec 


Methods and materials; review of investigations. Daily except 


› (2) French 


Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) 


Th ё $ маі Si ud 
Historical setting, content, and method. Daily except Sat., 


ies (2) French 


10.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) 


Teaching Elementary 


Vitalized methods; individual and group teaching. Daily except 


hool Subjects (2) Halberg 


Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: B-11.) 
Curriculum Construction (2) Halberg 
A survey of recent experiments and practices. Daily except 


Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: B-11.) 


The High 
Purposes, curriculum, and method; comparison with European 
practices. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: М-то.) 

The Junior High School (2) Wahlquist 
Specific functions, with special reference to the reorganization 
of the American school system. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. 


(Room: M-10.) 


School (2) Wahlquist 


French 


Seminar: Educational Origins (3) 
Special problems in early American education. Daily except 
Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) 


The Summer Sessions 


*219 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) Ruediger 
Special attention is given to the relation of education to the 
changing social order. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: 
B-22.) 

*257 Seminar: High-School Supervision (3) Wahlquist 
A survey of current practices. Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. 
(Room: M-10.) 

291-92 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
The techniques of research. Students working on Master’s 
theses will register for this course. First meeting Fri., July 5, 
at 3.10 p.m., in room L-12. 


; Psychology 


(See also Psychology 121, Educational Psycholog 
123, Psychology of Character; Psychology 221, Seminar: Educa- 
t 


tonal Ps ychology.) 


ENGLISH 


glish Composition (3-3) Bement 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Ү-29. 


51 Survey of English Literature (3) Baker 
First half: from the beginning to Dryden. Daily except Sat., 
6.10 p.m. (Room: M-21.) 


52 Survey of English Literature (3) Smith 
Second half: from Pope to the present time. Daily except 
Sat, 5.10 p.m. (Room: M-22.) 
138 Spenser and Milton (3) Baker 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: М-21. 
*145 Dr. Johnson and His Circle (2) Smith 
Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: L-11.) 
152 The Romantic Movement (3) Smith 
Second half. Daily except Sat., бло p.m. (Room: M-22.) 


175 The American Drama (3) Bolwell 
Daily except Sat., §.10 p.m. (Room: L-22.) 

*185 Fiction since 1890 (2) Bement 
Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: L-11. 


*193 An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Baker 
Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: M-12.) 


mor 


S 


The George Washington University 


FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages) 


GEOLOGY 


ld Geology (4) Bassler 


Field trips to neighboring localities of geological interest, with 


un 


classroom study. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m.; field work 
Sat. afternoon. (Room: Y-1o. 


*215 Re 


> B | А 
ААКУ, yassier 
Field and laboratory investigation of special problems. Hours 


to be arranged. 


GERMAN 


Rogers 


Essentials of grammar and translation of simple prose. Daily 


> 


except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: K-23.) 


Composition and conversation; rea lings in prose and poetry. 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: K-24.) 


HISTORY 
Hi y ( Kayser 


23 Ancient History (3) 
A study of the civilization of the ancient Near East, Greece, 
and Rome. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: Y-11.) 
37 Modern European History (3 
The development of western civilization, 1450-185 
except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: Y-29.) 


(merican History (2) Churchill 


41 Ameri i 
A survey of lonial era and the early national period. 
Daily except ( \ Room: Y-24.) 


En i | 

Гһе early modern period in it 
S 

Sa 


t, 8.40 a.m. (Room: Y-11.) 
*168 Contemporary Europe (2) Ragatz 


The Old World since the cios: of the Great War. Daily except 
Sat, 6.10 p.m. (Room: Y-29.) 

*162 Canadian History (2 Churchill 

connecting link between England, the 


The Dominion 
British Empire, and the United States. Daily except Sat» 


7.10 p.m. (Room: Y-24.) 


*107 
9 
203 
А 


141-42 


241-42 


261-62 


311-12 


141 
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Seminar-Conference on Hispanic-American Affairs (4) Wilgus, 


Robertson, and Visiting Staff 


See Political Science 197. 


Proseminar: History and Historians (3) The Staff 


Ап introduction to theory and method. Mon. and Thurs., 8.1 
p.m. (Room: Ү 24.) 


(See also Political Science 177, Americar Dip macy.) 


LAW 
Agency (4) McIntire 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency (2d ed., by Seavey). Daily except 
Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., second term. (Room: U-21.) 
Torts (4) Van Vleck 
Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases. Daily except Sat., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m., first term. (Room: U-21.) 


Real Property II (4) Benson 
Kirkwood’s Cases on Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson’s 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Daily « ccept Sat, 5.1 
and 6.10 p.m., first term. (Room: U-30.) 

Trusts (4) Moll 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Daily except Sat., 5.10 and 
6.10 p.m., first term. (Room: U 

Business Associations (4) Davison 
Warren's Cases on Corporations. Daily except Sat., 5.10 and 


. ү 
.IO p.m., second term. Room: I 
1 nd t I 


y III (4) Spaulding 


Cases on Equity, vol. 2; Pound’s Cases on Equitable 
Relief against Defamation and Injuries to Personality; Chafee’ 
Cases on | quitable Relief a yainst Г‹ rts. Daily « xcept »at., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m., second term. (Room: 1 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Classtf tion (2 Wi 
First half. Daily ехс‹ ) 
Reference (2) 


Prerequisite: Cataloguing and Classification, or the equiv: 


in library experience. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Roon 


moan 


The George Was 


ington University 


MATHEMATICS 
lus (3) Taylor 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: 


Taylor 


ıı-August 9. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: 


Taylor 


277 Partial Dif ential Equations (3) 


Hour to be arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


s of Philosophy (3) Garnett 


of the problems and theories of philosophy. Daily 


A survey 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: B-22.) 


*151 Garnett 


The origin and nature of art. Its significance for religion, 
morality, and social life. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: 


L-21.) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
(First term: June 10-July 24; secon 1 term: July 25-September 7.) 


[he Staff 


15-16 Physical Education (1-1) 
This course will satisfy the curriculum requirements of Physical 
Education 17-18 and will count toward the four semester-hours 
of credit in Physical Education which is required for graduation 
and which is compulsory for all freshman and sophomore men. 


The student may select from the following various activities 
ig which he desires to follow: baseball, golf, 


Hours to be arranged. 


155-56 Orientation in. Physical Education and Methods in Higi School 
Athletic Coaching (2-2) Pixlee, Myers 
Introductory course. Emphasis placed on new conceptions, 
modern goals, common measures, and fundamental skills of 
Physical Education. Field instruction, lecture methods, 

and minor sport ac 


(Room: K-32.) 


the course of trainir 
swimming, tennis. 


coaching problems of the various major 
tivities. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. 
163-64 Anatomy and Physiology in Physical Education (2-2) 
Study of different forms of athletic injuries; effect of the 
types of exercise upon the muscular system and the 
study of the basic and essential facts relative to 


Myers 
various 
bodily 
the 


organs; 


1103-4 Teaching Techniq 


e d E 
The Summer Sessions 


structure and function of the human body. Daily except Sat., 


10.40 a.m. (Room: K-32.) 


Class organization; selection and progression of material; 
technique of teaching; floor and equipment management; 
providing for individual differences; training of student leaders; 
and methods in corrective and preventive exercises. Lectures, 
discussions, and practical floor work. One-hour lecture and 
eight hours of laboratory work each week. Daily except Sat., 
7.40 a.m. (Gymnasium.) 


1106-7 Administration and Organization of Physical Education (2-2 

Walsh 
Discussion of modern administrative methods, a unified adminis- 
trative program, physical-education plants, athletic fields, and 
equipment. Field trips to neighboring localities of recreational 
and athletic interest. Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room 


K-31.) 


ria 


9 


PHYSICS 
ity and Magnetism (3) Seeger 
Prerequisite: Physics 11. Students who have credit for high- 
school Physics from an accredited high school may, with the 
permission of the Physics Department, omit this prerequisite 
Material fee, $4.50. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.40 a.m., and 
Tues. and Thurs., 9.40 to 11.40 a.m. (Room: K-14.) 


Dynamics, Sound, and Light (3) Brown and Seeger 
Prerequisite: Physics 11. Students who have credit for high- 
school Physics from an accredited high school may, with the 
permission of the Physics Department, omit this prerequisite. 
Material fee, $4.50. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m., and Tues. 
and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. (Room: K-14.) 


Modern Physical Phenomena (2) Brown 
Molecular and atomic Physics. Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. 
A student may take one of these prerequisites concurrently if he 
has credit for the other one. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. 


(Room: K-14.) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Government of the United States (3) Martin 
Emphasis on recent tendencies and the relationship of the 
Federal Government to business. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. 


(Room: Y-27.) 


e and Methods in Corrective, Gymnastic, and 
Tumbling Physical-Education Activity (2-2) The Staff 


Lk aca E Se Se — — 


m em 


IO The George n ‘ashington Un versity 


10 State Government (3) Johnstone 
Emphasis on the social activities of the State and the relation- 
ship between the States and the Federal Government. Daily 


except Sat., 6.10 p-m. (Room: L-11.) 


111 Comparative European Governments (3) Tillema 
A study of the lead ling governments of Europe as going concerns. 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: M-12.) 


The —— ^s of contract, agency, liens, including their appli- 
cation in the maritime field. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


(Room: M-12 


127 Commerci id Maritime Lato (3) Tillema 


) Tillema 


*i51 Adm nistration (2) 

Emphasis on new developments in administration, particularly 
in the national sphere. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: 
L-21.) 

American Diplomacy (3) Martin 
The development and application of the main p: ints of foreign 
policy as ages n in our leading treaties and negotiations. Daily 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: Y-27.) 

192 The Far East (3) Johnstone 
A study of Far Eastern international relations in modern times. 
Daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m. (Room: L-11.) 

t281 Seminar in International Law an tions (2) Martin 
Mon., 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Room 


lhis special conference, under the direction oi Professor A. Curtis 
A: І - Ы г A 

Wilgus, Director of the Center о! Inter-American Studies, is open t9 

э А d vete artes КЇ “al 

tudents for credit only with the approval of tn Director. А specu 

Ces ec: s e н "a 
of detailed informati be sent upon request 
197 Seminar-Conf. e on Hispan - America {fairs (4) Wilgus, 


nial Hispanic-American origins an their presen 


PSYCHOLOGY 


(3) 


1 General Psy he 


The fundamental principles unc 
except Sat., фло p.m. (Room: L-12.) 
I 


> 1 Г: 
Robertson, and Visiting Эа 


Thorndike 
Jerlying human behavior. Daily 


Š 
*121 
*123 
*161 
*221 

I 

5 
1—2. 
5 6 
1-2 
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Applied Psychology (3) Thorndike 


Individual differences; maladjustment; the application of 


Psychology to medicine, law, education, and business. Daily 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: L-12.) 

Educational Psychology (2) Dreese 
Special emphasis on adolescence. (Opportunity to earn three 
semester-hours of credit will be provided.) Daily except Sat., 
11.40 a.m. (Room: B-21.) 

Psychology of Character (2) Dreese 


A survey of factors influencing the personality development of 


school children. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: B-21.) 


Comparative Psychology (2) Thorndike 
Principles of animal behavior. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. 
(Room: B-22.) 

Seminar: Educational Psychology (3) Dreese 


Problems in the psychology of learning, with special reference 
to character development. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: 


B-21.) 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Principles of Effective Speaking (3) Harding 
Speech composition and delivery. Short informative, persuasive, 
and entertaining speeches. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: 
Ү-16.) 

Argumentation (3) Harding 
Construction and adaptation of arguments to audiences, refu- 
tation, practice debates. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: 


Y-16.) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 
First-Year French (3-3) Deibert 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Sat., 
6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Y-11.) 
Second-Year French (3-3) Protzman 
Reading of modern French; grammar review; oral practice. 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Q-21.) 


SPANISH 


First-Year Spanish (3-3) Corliss 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Sat., 
6.10 to8 p.m. (Room: Ү-12.) 


M — 


n 
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Second-Year Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
Reading of modern Spanish; grammar review; oral practice. 


Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Ү-21.) 


RUSSIAN 


First-Year Russian (3-3) Kolesnikoff 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, simple composition, and 
reading. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: B-12.) 
Survey of Russian Literature (3) Kolesnikoff 
History of Russian literary development; readings in English 
translation of Russian masterpieces. Daily except Sat, 5.10 
p.m. (Room: B-12.) 


SPANISH 


(See Romance Languages) 


ZOOLOGY 


Introduction to Zoology (3-3) Bowman 
Lectures and laboratory work introductory to zoological char- 
acters, the general principles of biology and evolution, and 
comparative morphology. Zoology 1, June 10-July 10; Zoology 
2, July 11-August 9. Material fee, $4.50 a semester; breakage 
deposit, $10. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 6 and 6.10 to 9 p.m. 
(Room: M-10.) 

Field Zoology (4) Bartsch 
A field course covering the range of habitat afforded by our own 
locality, intended to acquaint the student with living animals 
in their natural surroundings. Problems in ecology. Daily 
except Sat., 7 to 9 a.m., and Sat., 1 to 6 p.m. (Room: Ү-21.) 
Mammalian Anatomy (3) Bowman 
Material fee, $6. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m.; laboratory hours 
to be arranged. (Room: Y-21.) 

Field Ornithology (3) Bartsch 
Intersession course, June 3-July 6, inclusive; daily, 7 to 8.50 
a.m.; expedition to Rookeries off Cape Charles, July 3-7» 


inclusive. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


THE FACULTY 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law, Dean. 
Hector Galloway Spaulding, В.5., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LIAB. S4-D.; Professor of Law. 


Carville Dickinson Benson, jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor‏ ؛ 


of Law. 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Law. 


‚ John Albert Melntire, A.B. LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
CALENDAR 


The Summer Session will cover a period of thirteen weeks, divided into 
two equal terms. Classes in the first term will begin Monday, June 10, 


- and end Friday, July 19. Examinations will be held July 22, 23, and 24- 


Classes in the second term will begin Thursday, July 25, and end Thurs- 
day, September 5. Examinations will be held September 7. Thursday, 
July 4, and Monday, September 2, will be holidays; classes scheduled for 
those days will meet instead on Saturday, July 6, and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 5. 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Summer Session is a regular part of the work of the School. The 
character of the instruction, the amount and grade of work required, and 
the rules and regulations as to residence, attendance upon classes, an 
grades, are the same as in the regular session of the academic year. 
Credit is given for subjects completed by regularly qualified students. 
Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part-time year for attendance 
in one term of the Summer Session. A part-time year is three fourths 0 
a full-time year and one fourth of the residence requirement for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. In no case will residence credit amounting to more 
than this be allowed for attendance during the Summer Session. № 
student will be recommended for the degree for which he is a candidate 
unless he has fully completed the requirements for residence as well as 
those for semester-hours in subjects. A student who at the end of the 
Summer Session has completed subjects which equal in semester-hours 
the total number of semester-hours required for the degree for which he 
is a candidate, but has failed to complete the full residence requirements 
for that degree, must be in residence during the first semester of the next 
academic year and pass the examination in at least one subject. 


ADMISSION 


The requirements for admission are the same as those for the regular 
session, as stated in the Law School announcement in the general cata- 
logue. For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws the requirement 
is the completion before admission of two years (sixty semester-hours) 
of college work. Students from other law schools may be admitted for 
the Summer Session only as regular or as unclassified students. Un- 
classified students must comply with the same entrance requirements as 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Qualified students are permitted to begin the study of Law in the first 
term of the Summer Session, but not in the second term. 

Beginning students who complete successfully the work of both terms 
of the Summer Session may register for a full program of late-afternoon 
work during the next regular academic year. Those who fail to complete 
Successfully the work of both terms may be required to take during the 
next academic year less than a full program of work if the schedule of 
classes makes this necessary or the grade of their work during the Summer 
Session makes its desirable. 


REGISTRATION 


No student will be registered until proper credentials have been filed 
and approved. The registration periods will be, for the first term, Satur- 
day, June 8, and Monday, June 10; and for the second term, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 23 and 24. Students who fail to complete their 
registration during the regular registration periods will be charged a 
late-registration fee of $5. No student will be permitted to register after 
the first week of a term. 


FEES 

Fees are as follows: University fee, $4; tuition fee, for each semester- 
hour of credit, $8; late-registration fee, $5; change fee, for each change 
In program after registration, $2; reinstatement fee, $5. 

Fees for each term are payable in advance at the beginning of the term. 

A student who is compelled to withdraw before the end of a term should 
apply to the Dean of the Law School at once for permission to withdraw. 
Until this application for withdrawal has been made and approved, the 
Student is treated as still in registration. In case of a withdrawal during 
à term no refund of fees will be granted. 


Hours or INsTRUCTION AND CREDITS 


All classes are held in the late afternoon at 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., from 

onday to Friday, inclusive. 

Students may obtain a maximum of four semester-hours of credit in 
each term. 

Regarding requirements for the degrees, see the Law School announce- 
Ment in the general catalogue. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


{ 4 
1 First-year courses аге numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 
1 from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400. The number of 
semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a course 


is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 


IOI-2 


261-62 


323-24 


Agency (4) McIntire 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency (2d ed., by Seavey). Daily except 
Saturday, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., second term. 

Torts (4) Van Vleck 
Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith's Cases. Daily except Satur- 
day, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., first term. 

Real Property 11 (4) Benson 
Kirkwood’s Cases on Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson’s 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Daily except Saturday, 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m., first term. 

Trusts (4) Moll 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 and 
6.10 p.m., first term. 


Business Associations (4) Davison 


Warren's Cases on Corporations. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m., second term. 

Equity III (4) Spaulding 
Ames’ Cases on Equity, vol. 2; Pound’s Cases on Equitable 
Relief against Defamation and Injuries to Personality; Chafee’s 
Cases on Equitable Relief against Torts. Daily except Saturday, 
сло and 6.10 p.m., second term. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Because of its situation in the heart of the National Capital, The 
George Washington University is enabled to organize certain types of 
academic work which profit especially by the resources of the Federal 
Government and other institutions located in Washington. Particularly 
does this benefit apply to the work of the Center of Inter-American 
Studies, and to the work of the School of Government, which presents in 
the Summer Sessions of 1935 а wide variety of courses in History, 
Economics, and Political Science. 

Under the Center of Inter-American Studies the special attention 
which has been given to the important field of Hispanic-American affairs 
will be continued in a fourth seminar-conference to be held this summer. 
The emphasis this year is centered on the colonial period of Hispanic- 
American history, with special emphasis upon those conditions which 
have affected modern life and institutions. This course offers to its mem- 
bers an exceptional opportunity to come into intimate contact with 
leading authorities in the feld, and it has been so arranged that mutual 
views and opinions can be exchanged with maximum facility and answers 
to perplexing questions can be found. 

The lectures in the seminar-conference will be given, as in the past, by 
distinguished experts from other institutions. The conference will meet 
two hours daily (from 9.40 to 11.30 a.m.), five times a week, for six weeks. 
The first portion of each period will be devoted to lectures and the last 
portion to informal discussions. Each student will be provided with 
reading references in the nature of detailed bibliographies covering the 
subject of each lecture. During the course each student will undertake 
a special research project, and at the conclusion of the conference à 
comprehensive examination will be held. Each student satisfactorily 
passing the course will be given four academic credits in either History 
or Political Science. 

The seminar-conference is in charge of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Director 
of the Center of Inter-American Studies in The George Washington 
University. The course this summer will be under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. James Alexander Robertson, editor of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. All students desiring to join the seminar- 
conference should communicate with Professor Wilgus in advance 9 
registration. 

The Summer Sessions of the School of Government will be held as 
follows: nine weeks’ term, June 10 to August 9; six weeks’ term, July ! 
to August 9. Registration day for the nine weeks’ term is Monday, June 
10, and for the six weeks’ term, Monday, July 1. 


SCHEDULE OF 
SEMINAR-CONFERENCE ON 


L 


ECTURES FOR THE 


HISPANIC 


FOURTH 


ANNUAL 
-AMERICAN AF- 


FAIRS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CENTER OF INTER- 
AMERICAN STUDIES. 


Lecture 


Date 


Mon., July 1 


Tues., July 2. 
Wed., July 3 
Fri., July 5 
Sat., July 6 
Mon., July 8 
Tues., July 9. 
Wed., July 10 
Thurs., July 11 
Fri., July 12. 
Mon., July 15.. 


Tues., July 16. 
Wed., July 17 
Thurs., July 18 
Fri., July 19 


Mon., July 22. 
Tues., July 23. 


Wed., July 24 
Thurs., July 25 


Fri., July 26 
Mon., July 29. 
Tues., July 30. 
Wed., July 31 
Thurs., Aug. 1.. 
Fri., Aug. 2... 
Mon., Aug. 5. 
Tues., Aug. 6 
Wed., Aug. 7.. 


Thurs., Aug. 8. 


Fri., Aug. 9 


Subject 


Significance of Hispanic-Ameri- 
can Colonial History. 


Geographical Background. . . 
Geographical Background.... 
Native Background 

Native Background 

European Background LV 
European Background....... 
Conquest and Settlement... 
Conquest and Settlement 
Colonial Government 
Colonial Government 


Colonial Church 
Colonial Church 
Colonial Society. 
Colonial Society 


Colonial Intellectual Life... 
Colonial Intellectual Life... 


Colonial Economic Life.... 
Colonial Economic Life. . 


Colonial International Relations 
Colonial International Relations 
Colonial International Relations 


The Revolutionary Era...... 
The Revolutionary Era... 
The Revolutionary Era.... 
The Revolutionary Era.... 
The Revolutionary Era..... 
The Revolutionary Era. 


The Histories and Historians of | 
Colonial Hispanic America. 


Examination 


..|| Roland D. 


Lecturer 


James A. Robertson, 
Editor, "Hispanic 
American Historical 
Review”. 

\Clarence F. Jones, 

|... Clark University. 

||Philip A. Means, 

|| Pomfret, Conn 

I! Marie Madden, Ford- 

||. ham University. 

ll Arthur S. Aiton, Uni- 

| versity of Michigan. 

Lillian Fisher, Okla- 

|} homa College for 

| Women. 


|17. Lloyd Mecham, 


..|/ University of Texas. 


Leonard, 


George Washington 
|] University. 

Hussey, 
University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


\|John Tate Lanning, 
Duke University. 


| Alfred L. Hasbrouck, 
| Washington, D.C. 


A. Curtis Wilgus, The 
Washington 


University 


Georg 


| 


r^ 


COURSES UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SCHOOL 
OF GOVERNMENT 


In the courses listed below, those titles preceded by an asterisk (*) are 
in the six weeks' term, beginning July 1, and all others are in the nine 
weeks’ term, beginning June 10. The numerals after the titles designate 
the amount of academic credit in semester-hours that each course carries. 

Many courses offered by other departments in the Summer Sessions 
will be accepted for credit by the School of Government. A complete 
bulletin of information regarding the Summer Sessions will be sent upon 
request. For all information concerning work in the School of Govern- 
ment, address Professor Warren Reed West, Assistant Dean. 


Economics 


Principles of Economics (3-3), Sutton; Business Organization and 
Control (3), Owens; Marketing (3), Kennedy; Principles of Transportation 
(3), Kennedy; Speculation, Business Forecasting, and Insurance (3), Owens. 


HisTORY 


Ancient. History (3), Kayser; Modern European History (3), Ragatz; 
American History (3), Churchill; * Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance 
and Reformation (2), Kayser; *Contemporary Europe (2), Ragatz; *Cana- 
dian History (2), Churchill; Proseminar, History and Historians (35 


TheSnf. — 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Government of the United States (3), Martin; State Government (3), 


Johnstone; Comparative European Governments (3), Tillema; Commercial 


and Maritime Law (3), Tillema; * Administration (2), Tillema; American 
Diplomacy (3), Martin; The Far East (3), Johnstone; *Seminar in Inter- 
national Law and Relations (2), Martin. 
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THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


N further development of graduate work in 
Physics atr- The George Washingtom University; 
Dr. George Gamow, formerly Research Physicist at 
the University of Copenhagen and later at the 
Institute of Mathematical Physics in Leningrad, 
came to the University last year as Visiting Pro- 
fessor in Physics. 

This year Dr. Gamow will continue his work as 
Professor in Theoretical Physics, and Dr. Edward 
Teller will be Visiting Professor in Physics. 

Dr. Teller, who has specialized in the structure of 
molecules, spent last year. at the University of 
London, where he worked with Dr. F. Donnan, and 
prior to that was Rockefeller Foundation Fellow with 
Professor Bohr: in Copenhagen. 

In addition to the courses described on the follow- 
ing page, Dr. Teller will give a series of public 
lectures on the structure of molecules, a detailed 
armouncement of which will be made later. 

Dr. Gamow and Dr. Teller will participate, as did 
Dr. Gamow last year; in the work of the Washington 
Physics Colloquium by regularly conducting meetings 
of the Colloquium. 

In April 1935 a small group of distinguished 
physicists in the field of Theoretical Physics were 
invited by the Carnegie Institution and The George 
Washington University to hold a conference in 
Washington. This conference was $0 successful that 
a second conference is planned for April 1936. 


Physics 201-2 


Physics 203-4 


Physics 291-2 


COURSES 


Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Modern 
Physics. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 114. 
Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, 
5.10 to 6 p.m, 
room 105, Build- 
ing Н, 2029 С 
Street. 


The Structure of 
Molecules. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 114. 
Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, 
бло to 7 p.m, 
room 105, Building 
H, 2029 G Street. 


Seminar: Theoreti- 
cal Physics. Mon- 
day, 8.10to ro p.m., 
room 105, Building 
H, 2029 G Street. 


Gamow 


Teller 


3amow, Teller 


These courses are open to graduate students only. 
Registration in them must be approved by the 
hysics Department by October 8. 
For other graduate courses in Physics, see pages 
288-89 of the current general catalogue of the Uni- 
Versity, a copy of which may be obtained from the 


Office of 


the Director of Admissions, 2033 G Street. 
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FOUR-YEAR TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE FOR WOMEN 
LEADING TO THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The purpose of this course is to prepare women for positions of leader- 
ship in the fields of Physical Education, Health Education, Recreation, 
and Adult Education. The curriculum is built upon the current philos- 
ophies and methods in education and includes courses in the biological 
sciences, professional training for physical education, practice teaching, 
and a broad range of academic subjects which provide the intellectual 
and social background essential for leadership. 

The curriculum meets certification requirements of eastern States and 
provides for both a "single" and a “double” major. The latter prepares 
candidates to teach in another subject in addition to Physical Education. 

The students enjoy exceptional opportunity for observation and prac- 
tice teaching in Washington through its medical centers and clinics, recre- 
ation and playground centers, and public, private, and special schools. 

Graduates are prepared to fill the following types of positions: 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS RECREATION 
Elementary schools Playground directors 
Junior and senior high schools Church recreation directors 
Junior and senior colleges Camp counselors 
Public schools ADULT EDUCATION 
Private schools Y.W.C.A.; community centers 
3 Schools for handicapped children Resident employment schools 
C m; TIVE-EXERCISE CLINICS Industrial, business, and depart- 
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ment-store employee service 


HOCKEY CONTEST 


BETWEEN CLASS TEAMS 


rn 


OFFICERS AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS OF \DMINISTRATION 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior Coll 


[HE DEPARTMENT FACULTY 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Phys al Education for Women; 
Director of Women’s Athlett I Officer 


Denison Universitv, Ph.B.; Wellesley College, 
of Hygiene and Phvsical Education; The George Washington 


Graduate Department 


University, A.M. 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, B.S., Assistant Profe 
lunes. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics; Columbia University; 
George Washington University, B.S. 
Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education jor Women. 
Director of Women’s and Girls’ Activities, Department of Play- 
grounds, D.C. 
Ruth Aubeck Foster, B.S., Instructor in Physical £ lucation for Women- 


Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education; Columbia Uni- 
Charles 


[he 


versity, B.S.; student of the dance with Doris Humphrey, 
Weideman, Emily Hewlett, Gertrude Prokosch. 


BASKETBALI 


Helen Margaret Lea, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for Women. 
Ohio State University, A.B.; Wellesley College, Graduate Department 
of Hygiene and Physical Education; German schools of Physical 
Education: Hellerau, Gunther, Loheland; Columbia University, A.M. 


A.B., 


Katharine 


«ухи 
Physician. 


Antoinette 


SOCCER GAMI 


Chapman, 
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M.D., 


The George Washington University, A.B., M.D. 


Helen Taylor Hanford, A.B., Rifle Assistant. 
lhe George Washington University, A.B. 
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Education 
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Associate 


ALLIED DEPARTMENTS 


William Cullen French, Ph.D. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D. 


7érmanic Langu ages 


Edward Henry 


Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D. 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D. 
Political hae 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D. 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D. 


Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M. 


an 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D 
£y—Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D. 


d Literatures 


Sehrt, Ph.D. 


George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt. D. 


University 
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CURRICULUM 


Juntor COLLEGI 


First YEAR em. hrs 
English Rhetoric 


( 
History, Political Science, or Sociology ) 
t 
Zoology i 
Physical Education Activities 
Phvsical Education for the Elementary School and the Junior High School 3 
Playground Administration 2 
Elective courses (тау be chosen in a second major subject) › 
Гога! 5 
SECOND YEAR 
: i ( 
Survey о! English Literature ог Гурев of European iterature А 
General Psychology > 
Educational Psychology > 
Mammalian Anatomy : 
Physical Education Activities ^ 
Methods of teaching in Danish Gymnastics, Apparatus, Swimming, Tennis, 
Field Hockey, Archery, Golf, Basketball, Baseball, Soccer, Ггаск, Folk and 
x 6 
Clog Dancing, Modern Dance ; 
Kinesiology 2 
Ele etive courses (may be chosen in а sé cond major subject) , 
l'otal 34 
ScuooL OF EDUCATION 
THIRD YEAR 
History and Principles of Education а 
T 2: 3 
Technique of Teaching : 
3 
Physiology 6 


Therapeutic Gymnastics and Physical Examinations ۴ 
1 | 3 
School Health Administration 


І 
First Aid to the Injured 9 
Continuation of Teaching Methods in Physical Education Activities I 
Camp Leadership 9 
Elective courses (may be chosen in a second major subject) 
17 
Total 
FOURTH YEAR 
6 
Observation and Practice Teaching in Washington Schools 
Secondary Education 3 
History and Principles of Physical Education $ 
Organization and Administration of Phvsical Education { 
Continuation of Teaching Methods in Physical Education Activities Ы 
Advanced Therapeutic Gymnastics 2 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education 9 
Elective courses (may be chosen in a second major subject 
* á 
Гога! 
* Students who have not presente 'hemistry for adm jn must take General Chemist! 


In addition to courses included in the foregoing curriculum, the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women offers a seminar course for 
graduate students, Current Problems in Physical Education, carrying six 
semester-hours of credit, which comprises a survey and evaluation of 
current trends and a study of published researches in the field. 


For a more complete description of the courses of instruction, and for 
information concerning admission, registration, and fees, see the general 
Catalogue of the University, which may be obtained upon request from 


the Director of Admissions, The George Washington | niversity, 2033 G 


Street NW., W ashington, D.C. 


SWIMMING CLA 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
1821 


The Junior College 
1930 
Columbian College (the Senior College) 

1821 

The Graduate Council 
1893 

The School of Medicine 
1825 

The Law School 


1866 


The School of Engineering 
1885 


The School of Pharmacy 
1906 


The School of Education 
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The Schoo! of Government 
1928 


The Division of University Students 


1930 


The Division of Library Science 


1928 
p^ The Division of Fine Arts 
1928 


[he Center of Inter-American Studies 


1934 


The Summer Sessions 


1916 


The University Hospital 
1898 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT MARVIN ОЕ С. W. U.— 


“In these days when many 
mooted social and economic 
questions are confronting 
a student body it is well to 
have some means of arriv- 
ing at personal conclusions 
after a full discussion of 
such problems. . . . The 
Union ought to meet this 
need.” 


UNIVERSITY HATCHET— 
“The Union will afford 
excellent opportunities for 
the politician, the debater, 
the economist, the student, 
to become articulate with 
matters of national con- 
cern at times when such 
issues are live issues.” 
WASHINGTON News— 
“The Union will supplant 
the old-fashioned debating 


society.” 


WASHINGTON Post— 
“The three - party system 
should serve admirably for 
the discussion of national 
issues in a student union.” 


Washington, D. C. 
1936 


r^ 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION 


WHATITIS... 


voice of the 
student — of the Georg sity... A repre 
sentative forum of 101 del nnud y from our 
number, the Union is dedicate ju cussion ої the national 
policies of the United States ir manner which reflects ici 
all aspects of university opi stions 

It uses the unparalle 
Nation's Capit al to provic 


situation in the 
esting laboratory 
1g experience in 


1 


for social ideas and a тесі perience | 
politics, parliamentary рї up leadership. 
Although its opportunities tor ent are great, 
its emphasis is not upon personality but on policy. 


HOW IT DEVELOPED . .. 


The George Washington 
to render articulate the increasing 
college man and wom 
come from all sections to 
ington. 

Early in January 1935, ac e sporadic 
attempts of undergraduates to ves on public 
eee were in no way a true representation of the whole 
body of student opinion. At the same time a ong-needed 
interest in governmental m Y a large number 
of students was ap! rer worked throughout 

an institution which wou 


oped out of the need 

onsciousness of the 
se students who 
lucation at Wash- 


permit the eapresnitnt ol this interest. 

The George Washington Uni n was the result of their plan- 
ning. In the ancient Unions at Oxford and Cam 
the more recent organization at Yale, it.has its honore ] prece- 
dent. 

The idea was hoiled as c 
by both the university and t 
such a body on a large scal 
was possible, however, to intr 
to the undergraduate body, an e its 
in a vote of 1,465 in the first election last Nov mber. 

The establishment of the Union did not take F lace ә wilt 
heated battles on the Constitution of the organiz 1, battles 


А e | it} its 
80 vehement in nature that the Party of the Left with drew } 


за] »vel ;pment 
the creation 9 
simple matter. 
xpl rin the metho 
-ceptance voice 


membership on the eve of the elections, to be reinst ited late 
when it became apparent that the Union ide Д і fair represen 
tation of all student points of view was to be maintained. | 24 
In the elect e of November 15, the Center Party captuf 
99 seats, the Left 24, amd the Right 
2 


i 
р У 
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_ THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION 


HOW IT FUNCTIONS ... 


Accepting the triparte division universally existing in po- 
litical thought, the Union operates on a three party system— 
Right, Center, and Left. As the names indicate, party doctrine 
is not fixed, but relative—the Right maintaining the more con- 
Servative position, the Center the moderate stand, and the Left 
advocating a philosophy of a more thorough and drastic change 
in the national up. (The political credos of each party are 
Set forth more completely on pages 5-7.) 


Each party, in a convention held early in the school year, 
declares its platform on current issues. On October 15 and 16, 
General election days, the university registers its division on 
these three programs by voting for the parties on the Automatic 
Voting Machines provided. 


The results of the poll announced, seats are assigned to the 
Parties according to a proportional representation arrangement. 
Each party fills its quota by election from its membership. 


The body thus chosen then proceeds in its monthly open 
Sessions to legislate, under the gavel of a President chosen by 
9 student electorate, upon timely problems. Neutrality, agri- 
Cultural relief, teaching of communism, unemployment insur- 
ance, public ownership, are a few from the agenda of the last 
nion session. 


À committee system similar to the one used by the United 
lates Senate directs the legislative process. Membership on 
Sach committee is allotted to the parties on the basis of their 
respective Union strength. 


MEL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION _ 


To the party of his choice, every George Washington stu- 
dent may belong, simply by registering at one of the desks 
outside Corcoran and Stockton Halls. Cards are provided for 

{ those who wish merely to indicate their interests in the project 
as a whole and to decide their party affiliations later. Other 
cards are provided for those whose party decision is already 


HOW TO PARTICIPATE . .. | 


made. 


Every George Washington student may participate in one 
of the three conventions, to be announced fully in the University 
Hatchet, take part in the nomination of his party's slate of 
candidates for Union seats, or perhaps be one of these himself, 
assist in the campaign for the confidence and votes of the 
campus at large, and cast his vote on election day, October 


15 and 16. 


$ Those who are not seated in the Union continue their ac- 
tivity as constituent party members through their voice in the 
regular party caucuses for the determination of policy and the 
instruction of delegates. 
eee ги 

It is a tribute to the strength of the Union's purpose that it 
survived both its assailants and doubters and enjoyed a year 
of sustained activity in the realm of public affairs. As a reading 
of its record and legislation will show, its first year’s history is 
one of achievement. Every student with something to say has 
had an opportunity to say it, and the even more valuable oppor 
tunity to defend it against able opposition. 


deal. 


This is in some measure the realization of the Union i 


This is what the Union proposes to preserve and develop. This 
is what the George Washington Union offers to you. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION 


PARTY OF THE RIGHT 


Its Philosophy: 


The Party of the Right believes that the competitive profit 
System is better for the entire nation than its alternatives, 
fascism or socialism. Therefore it feels that government should 
encourage legitimate profits but that it should prohibit specu- 
lative profits, which tend to break down the national economy. 
Government must not institute price fixing or production quotas; 
Tather, the free market and a sound monetary system must 
determine production and distribution. Any government meas- 
ure which will further these objectives, the Party favors. Like- 
Wise it favors government action wherever the system is 
deficient—social security, conservation, etc., or where monopo- 
listic Practices impede natural economic processes. Labor 
must have a free choice in organizing to build its bargaining 
Power. Agricultural prices must be on a par with industrial 
Prices, not by raising the former but by lowering industrial 
Prices, thereby distributing the benefits of increased real income 
to the entire consuming public. 


When government works contrary to these objectives, it 
leads to communist action and fascist reaction, and forces an 
inevitable choice betweén the two dictatorships. Capitalism is 
€ dynamic system, and the Party welcomes change, but only 
through the ballot, which must be preserved. This cannot be 
Опе under any planned economy, the very essence of which 


is rigidity and forced conformity with the plan. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION . 


PARTY OF THE LEFT 


Its Philosophy: 


The Party of the Left accer is as its philosophy the basic 
principle of social ownership an ] democratic operation of in- 


dustry, public utilities, emd natural res 


sconomic 
n laissez-faire 
government regulation, 
ves the worst evils 
nat regulation is no 
ing crises, poverty, 
standing 


de. 


or corporation con 
of private profit and spec 
answer to maldistributio 
and unemployn 
of our problems so 
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of wealth, recur 
a deeper und 
that intelligent changes can be 


our productive capacities and 
le people are benefited, 
ved. 


Leftists believe in planning 
distributive facilities so that the who 
and an ever higher standard of living is achie 

The Party of the Left affirms its faith in democracy and 
believes the extension of the democratic process into industrial 
areas formerly ruled by econo! s is to the best 
interest of the American people. The Party abides by the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution. The party insists that it is fatal to 
extend the arbitrary dominion of men over men beyond. the 
barest limit necessary for their coordination. 

The Party of the Left is aware of those forces making for 
international and internal conflict. It вир orts labor in its 
struggle to organize and prevent its own destruction throug 
war, either civil or international. 


The Party believes that intelligent cooperation in the use 
of the world’s wealth will bring about the abolition of poverty 
and international distrust, and the realization of peace, economic 
and political freedom, brotherho xd, and abundance. 


. THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNION - | 


PARTY OF THE CENTER 


Its Philosophy: 


The Party of the Center favors an adequat 


Philosophy. It believes that the realities of 


government with federal regulation as an inherent part of its | 
| 
| 


contro] in private enterprise must be faced honestly by 
delegation of sufficient power to the national government to n 
allow it to exercise needed control over the productive -and | 
distributive facilities of industry and commerce. It stands i 
Opposed to the extremisms of complete public ownership and | 
of unrestricted "letus-alone" economics because it cannot il 
logically envision the philosophy of either operating within a TM 
democratic state. To the Centrist it is as evident that political "n 
Gnd economic democracy are of equal importance.as it is | 
apparent that they are attainable only through the route of the 
effective co-operation of business and government. i 
The Party of the Center dedicates itself-then to a program "i 
of progress designed to maintain the tenets of democracy and | 
of extended governmental control; that it will achieve these | 
ends without the dangers of political autocracy and inefficiency |! Wl | 
Оп the one hand ог of punitive reform and of extreme wealth d 
| Concentration on the other, it pledges its delegates to the Union. | 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This number of the University Bulletin contains 
summaries of the theses which have been accepted 
during 1934-36, inclusive, in part satisfaction of the 
requirements for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 


and Doctor of Education at The George Washington 
University. The original theses are filed in the Uni- 
versity Library, where they may be consulted by 
students interested in examining the complete texts. 
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CERTAIN ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE BOULDER 
DAM PROJECT 


By ARLIN REX JOHNSON ! 


Economic planning is comparatively new—it is an evidence of maturity; 
but planning on the physical basis is particularly new. Large-scale 
Coordinated and socialized development of natural resources is the new 
emphasis. This recognizes that frontiers are largely nonexistent, and 
that planned and deliberate husbanding of resources in an effort to extend 
the community spirit by eliminating estrangement between areas is of 
National concern. The erstwhile period of exploitation of natural resources 
18 being supplanted by one of adaptation resulting from analysis looking 
toward planned use. 

Boulder Dam development attracts attention to the Colorado River, 
the greatest undeveloped resource in the Southwest, and the sole water 
Supply of an arid empire comprising 242,000 square miles. In proper 
sequence the Colorado River combines for complete use a large quantity 
of Water, a great concentration of fall, reservoir sites for flood and silt 
Control, sites for power plants, and hundreds of irrigable acres below these 
Sites Where agricultural use may be made of the water. 

The various States approached water problems individually, and the 
conception of a division of water as between the two basins, instead of an 
apportionment among the individual States, was not an immediate 

evelopment. The crystallization of issues was a slow process, and 
emerged in the form of the Colorado River Compact, signed November 
(С, 1922. The Compact between six of the seven interested States 
E пого, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California, and New Mexico) marks 
capable 3 the handling of those regional economic-geographic problems 
AB € of exclusive treatment through regularly constituted Federal or 

“= agencies. The Compact did not project a plan for the river's 
ah on the most economical grounds, but upon the necessity for 

The m ра state interests. All States except Arizona were satisfied. 
Potentia] A o Basin area is an example of lack of coordination between 
of >g 6 an actual availability of electrical power. The concentration 

/ Percent of the population on 19 percent of the land (54.6 percent 
ma 1.09 percent of the land) accounts in part for the lack of use of th 
Potentia] -— о the and) accounts in part. or the lack of use ot the 
Tesources LOTS, available. Only by socializing the power and other 
a maximum use be accomplished. 
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Boulder Dam construction is predicated on the assumed need for relief 
from floods and domestic water shortage in a relatively small geographic 
area. Repayment of the $165,000,000 construction fund provided by 
Congress (plus the cost necessary to carry water to Los Angeles) has been 
contractually assumed by Los Angeles through revenues to be derived 
from the sale of electrical energy. Her ability to meet the cost burdens 
is questionable unless (a) the industrial activity in the Los Angeles area 
is increased sufficiently to care for a greatly augmented population; an 
unless (b) there is accelerated activity in the tapping of new markets to 
utilize the resources, the harbor facilities, and the power available. 

Flood control is necessary, but water and power needs in Los Angeles 
are questioned. The 1900-1939 acceleration in population growth in 
southern California has ceased; there is slight possibility of exportable 
surpluses elsewhere, due to the general flattening of the population curve 
The average age of persons in the Los Angeles area is consistently in the 
higher age brackets, suggesting that Boulder Dam cost will not be à 
sorbed—there will be an older, more conservative, and decidedly smaller 
population than was anticipated. 

Oil and gas costs in the Los Angeles area are at present lower than 
hydroelectric, so demand may not be forthcoming for Boulder Dam powers 
also there are efficiencies in fuel-engine design, etc., which are favoring 
fuel power as against hydro. In addition, it is doubtful if population for 
a century will there reach the seven million persons to whom water an 
power will be available; but the amortization costs of two hundred million 
or more dollars will not wait for such a period. It seems impossible that 
existing population can absorb the cost, so defaulting will be a logic? 
result of the overexpansion now being engaged in. 

Conservation is one of the devices suggested for conserving the water of 
the Colorado River. Although politically furthered, the magnitude of the 
Project is one which warranted careful long-range economic planning 
The greatest reservoirs in the world are the Assuan of Egypt wit 
1,865,000 acre-feet capacity, and the Elephant Butte Dam in Montan® 
with 4,410,000; the storage resulting from Boulder Dam will be not less 
than 24,000,000 acre-feet. This is possible because of the favora 
geographic factors present in this area. It has been authoritatively agree 
that from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 acre-feet of water storage would cart 


pref ore 
for the flood hazards, so the additional storage is for other purposes m 


socialized. 

Through perfecting old developments and completing worth j 
mation projects, the Colorado River Basin might readily offer an oppo 
tunity for a more balanced development; hvdro-electric power on av : 
scale might be applied to farms and farm homes, and decentralize; 
industries; land will be used selectively so that crops will be pr 


y recla 
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where they can best be grown; and cooperative marketing will be extended 
to link successfully the local farmer with his remote consumer. 

Boulder Dam power will create an electrical surplus in the Los Angeles 
area. Two-thirds of Boulder Dam power will directly compete with 
existing power facilities. There is questioned the economy of such a 
Situation; only by a broad socialization of the project can this be war- 
ranted, 

Current effort to increase electrical consumption through forced rate 
reductions is only indirectly applied to the Colorado River Basin area. 
I here is much to criticize in the current practice of setting up duplicate 
yardstick” power services when there is but slight utilization of existing 
plant capacity. It would seem better to attempt maintenance of the 
average power revenue to existing utilities by making available to present 
Users more power at the present total cost, thus increasing the power load 
to more nearly existing plant capacity. 

The broad social benefits of electricity call for its availability not only 
to Los Angeles, where existing contracts concentrate its ultimate use, but 
to the rural population in at least those areas contiguous to the dam. 

€tsonal contact with residents in the rural towns of southern Utah 
clearly indicates an “electric consciousness” and possible expanded 
Power use if existing rates were reduced. It is urged that the 18 percent 
S'ectrical allocation made to Nevada be reconsidered so that towns in 
rale Nevada and southern Utah may be the recipients—otherwise 

ot be used; Nevada cannot absorb it. 

Boulder Dam construction will result in Government production of 
Ydroelectric power. Previous power developments on reclamation 
о been incidental to the irrigation provided. This is not a 

à oe. but a power project, and should be called by its proper name. 

ther irrigation projects are fostered there is imperative need for 

¥ a definite powe 
Or single State 
he Color 


E throughout the basin is a dominance of agricultural interests, en 
Upper ee in the lower basin; mining is important in t : 
the two in E is needed is not a mere cataloging of the — ^ 
marketing m, ut an intensive study of the economic feasibility o 
—— se ^om under competitive conditions. Р i 

of Boulder Da» + both needs and resources was evident in — е 
аг overestir тне Changes since 1920 clearly indicate that As ngeles 
States in weven her domestic water and electric power needs; also that 
required by ra and lower basins overestimated the amount of water 

,"hem—-at least economic costs have been excluded. The 
supplies water for approximately 1,450,000 irrigated 
ur upper-basin States. Notwithstanding this, these States 


r policy and (b) a definite irrigation program, not only 
s but for all States along western rivers. 
ado River Basin is not a geographic unit—two definite areas 


C 
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demanded water rights for 5,000,000 acres when it is estimated there are 
only 2,750,000 acres potentially irrigable—even at a water cost of over 


$200 per acre. 
Boulder Dam will provide no irrigation facilities for the upper basin; 


however, Boulder Dam determines future use. The satisfaction of irri- 
gation needs depends on future allocation of the water awarded to the 
arbitrarily designated basins, each receiving 7, 500,0 acre-feet annually, 


to be used in methods later to be determined. Such determination can be 
made only after intimate economic analyses. 

Economic development is here largely without plan or pattern, except 
that which inevitably arose out of the blind interplay of economic forces 
when the only national interest was to get public lands quickly into private 
hands. This exploitation period is over. If economic planning becomes 
operative in the area, the inevitable result will be a supplanting of much 
of the individualism of the past. 

Recreation is one of the most important intangible "industries" of the 
area. If public lands of unusual physiographic features were here made the 
nation's playground, there is little doubt that the millions expended for 
administration and maintenance, and that spent by the traveling public 
would contribute greatly to the economic development of the whole are» 
and even more important, that the contribution of the area to the country 
would be considerable in an indirect economic way, even though the net 
gain to national income would be questionable. a 

Public policy should aim at that ownership and use of land which will 
best serve general welfare rather than mere private advantage. Land 
classification will doubtless designatelincreased portions of the Colorado 
River Basin area as best devoted to recreational use. 

Boulder Dam is the “bellwether” in ajsuccession of proposed рг 
on the Colorado. Involved as the area is in the planning now in vogue 
certain economic benefits will accrue to the population throughout t 
area. Does this first development harmonize with the; plan for а mof 


ВЕ : . е ; b ge 

complete utilization? *Is it economically expedient_in the narrow sen 

that the wealth to be created promises to justify the expense involve 
| пе 


` : z . s eo lieb 
The strict economic test should be applied without relation to State lin 


No detailed analysis is available, a situation somewhat anomalous» plic 
such investigations should have preceded this vast expenditure 0 pu 
funds. 

The project is economically expedient if it is agreed that the forni 
self-supporting—if one concurs in the optimism displayed by Calito 


Without detailed analysis, no safe answer can be made to such que 


sponsors of the project in their "statements of fact.” There is muc 
ty in these mere estimates, all of which have tended tow 
Optimism. 

The $38,000,000 All-American Canal will add 450,000 new 


acres 


— 
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those already producing; but these comparatively few acres in Imperial 
Valley could have only minute effect upon any agricultural situation. 
Development will come later, along with supposed increased urban 
Population in southern California. 

The All-American Canal is economically feasible if the lands benefited 
are able to absorb the expense of constructing the canal. Evidence on 
that point seems inconclusive, but the increased per-acre cost from about 
$40 to $135 adds questionable aspects to the economy of the canal. 
Imperial Valley farmers have not been able, to date, to cover the interest 
Charges on existing bonded indebtedness! 

Contemplated lower-basin development may result in some of the 
Upper-basin States being economically injured. For example, coal will 

е largely displaced by hydroelectric power, and the coal areas in the 
Upper basin may suffer retrogression like other mining industries have 
€xperienced. Possibly the most that can be said for the upper-basin 
tates is that the interstate compact activities preceding Boulder Dam 
Construction resulted in safeguarding the water rights of States in whose 
Orders most of the water originates. Their economic future may have 
en partially preserved, but it is difficult to agree that any immediate 
and specific economic results will accrue to the benefit of States other 
than California until there is regional coordination, planned intimately 
Оп the natural resources. 
+ we livestock industry is of continued importance to the area; but the 
ба Le of grazing is limited by the lack of balance between winter 

„Summer food supplies, and by lack of uniformity in state systems of 
it -- to private individuals and corporations. The dependence 
& am lic domain for livestock grazing calls for close State-Federal 
кае cooperation. This cooperation is complicated by the 
Mining е ир of land ownership in the basin. 
tros g - a basic industry, and mineral resources are tremendous; but 
lectricigy fo an economic study of the possibility of local use of 
country. "ha processing of minerals for the general welfare of the 

Y. Socialization is worthy of broad consideration. 
trolled 208 p use in Mexico adds international difficulties; a con- 
ands 4 E m below Boulder Dam will assure maintained use of some 
Mexico’, ea sides of the international boundary; but satisfaction of 
S Increased demands may not be possible. It would be difficult to 


Prove " : 
and, : however, that the application of water more cheaply to Mexican 
. 48 18 unecono 


"IP in very lar 

ulder Dam 
are beyond а 
questioned, 


Water—by the 


mic. These lands, farmed mainly under absentee owner- 
ge units by cheap labor, add social problems. 

18 a distinct victory of the urban over the rural. Its costs 
aluation at this time, but their repayment may well be 
Indirectly it is the result of various demands related to 
ose who sought protection from the devastating aspects of 
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the Colorado River, and by those who sought protection to their rights to 
beneficial use of the fluctuating quantities of water. In the latter con- 
nection, involved water rights were protected in the interstate compact. 
A coordinating aspect was injected—the “policy” of governmental 
utilization of a natural resource to produce hydroelectric power, the power 
being designed to reimburse the Government for the total costs of the 
project. Boulder Dam power will in reality not be a “yardstick”, as rates 
are to be revised at the end of 15 years and each 10 years thereafter. 
Widespread criticism of reclamation solely on the basis of national 
subsidy or of additional surplus of agricultural products is not well 
founded. Existing projects are being amortized; also it is true that 
products therefrom are not surplus-producing, but projects usually are 
producers of specialty crops. Future reclamation in the area will nee 
continued subsidy, so it is imperative to determine, through intimate 
analysis, if the resulting acres and products are capable of absorbing the 
costs incident to each project. lt is necessary that every future reclama- 


tion project be prefaced by careful surveys of economic feasibility, t? 
assure dependable correlation between character of soil, rainfall, growing 
season, crops to be produced, available markets, trends in consumer 
demands, etc. In the case of expenditure of Federal funds there shouk 
be a national benefit as well as an individual and regional benefit. This 
will be immediately realized not through a consideration of small loca 
areas, but of each project in relation to the broad farm problem and the 
whole water use in the area. This will probably result not in new recla- 
mation projects but in the completion of some existing ones and the pe 
fection of old developments. 

'The economic destiny of the entire Colorado River Basin is predicated 
upon the nature of future local, national, or international demands for 
those primary products of which there appears to be an almost ine% 
haustible local supply. 

The multiplicity of economic and social interests involved 
242,000 square-mile area call for coordination of activities. There 
be created a COLORADO River AUTHORITY, representing States reg! 
bound together because of physical surroundings and historical di 
ground, with broad powers of planning and execution, based on шат: 
studies. This Authority—composed largely of persons competent id 
training and point of view to appraise the human values involved 
vindicate the economy of planning, and would result in the furthering, , 
projects because of economic and social satisfactions. With the — 
officer of each State planning board as an ex-officio member of such, 
Authority, the activities of States would be vitalized. Ап & 
secretary should be the liaison officer between the States and а nation 
coordinating agency. As its burdens become heavy, masters may ich 
utilized to hold hearings and formulate findings of fact wit 
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to implement the Authority. Some controversial economic issues are 
imperatively in need of effective settlement. This settlement may best 
be effected after the proposed Authority has concerned itself with a 
detailed long-range study of the economic and social interests involved. 

The whole situation illustrates a difficulty inherent in regional projects, 
Namely, that of compromising broad economic and social interests with 
Selfish interests of existing political units. 

The process by which the project has come into being is not edifying. 
Seldom, however, has a project had to stand up under such a mass of 
Criticism, and justify itself in the face of so much prejudice, special interest, 
and inertia. Legislating politicians, unlike economists, are not privileged 
to indulge in mere study and analysis; they must choose, for better or for 
Worse. On the evidence available it would be difficult to deny that it 
Tépresents a reasonable solution of the social problems presented; but 
Without an interpreted point of view as to how far the project is to be 
Socialized, it is felt that in its economic aspects it is opposed to older 

sound public policy”, since it probably will be amortized at public 
expense. However, a new interpretation of public benefit and public 
Policy is in the offing and may be basic to a new evaluation of the project. 

he project justifies itself primarily as a turning to account of un- 

*veloped sources of wealth. It lends itself as a fruitful experiment in 
Ee enterprise in the power industry, and "illustrates in full complexity 
— of a new technique in government. Regional problems 
Кас cooperative action ог contractual relations between the 
К" of government—Federal, State, and municipal—have a 
will prow ere. It is to be supposed that this technique of government 
— * essential and desirable in dealing with such questions as the 

: the power industry. No terms in the familiar vocabulary of 
— pem or of American business exactly fit the issues 
action „кй oulder Dam. It is an experiment in creative political 
Carried * oco that the socio-economic "experiment" will be 

€yond existing designated areas. 


NORTH AMERICAN MONOGENETIC TREMATODES 


By EMMETT WILLIAM PRICE? 


In the present paper the writer has brought together descriptions of 
North American representatives of the monogenetic or ectoparasitic 
trematodes. Specimens of the majority of the species were in the collections 
of the United States National Museum, the greater part of them having 
been collected by Dr. G. A. MacCallum at the New York Aquarium an 
at the Bureau of Fisheries Laboratory in Woods Hole, Mass. Specimens 
of species not available in the Museum collections were either loaned 07 
donated to the writer by the various collectors. In all but a few instances 
the type specimens were available and the redescriptions given in the 
paper were based on this material. Except for three species, representa” 
tives of the families Onchocotylidae and Microcotylidae were not included, 
since in order to establish the validity of some of the forms it would require 
a study of the European representatives of these families; such а stl! y 
has been postponed until a later date. j 

In addition to redescribing the known North American forms, eight 
new indigenous species and one new exotic species have been describe? 
and two exotic species have been redescribed. The inclusion of exotic 
species in a paper restricted to North American forms was necessary, P 
order to be able to differentiate the indigenous species from those occurring 
in other parts of the world. 

The North American representatives of the order Mon 
found to be so varied that it was necessary to revise, more OF less 


tensively, the classification of the order. Several new genera, subfamilie 
апо?" 


і = ; ; : : keys 
Diagnoses for all groups, including genera, have been given and ke) 


prepared for the separation of these groups. Keys have been prepar 1 
also for the separation of species in all genera, containing indigeno" 
species, except Dactylogyrus and Udonella. nd 
The writer has recognized the suborders Monopisthocotylea Я 
Polyopisthocotylea as proposed by ( Xdhner, but failed to find any ade 
reason for recognizing the suborders Monopisthocotylinea ane 
pisthodiscinea which were proposed by Fuhrmann ( 1928), these $ r 
having been formed by splitting the first of Odhner's suborders; di 
have been regarded in this paper as equivalent in value to super am. gs 
and for these groups the names Gvrodactyloidea Johnston an 
and Capsaloidea new superfamily have been used. ; 


genea were 
gr 


families, and superfamilies were necessary to secure proper coordin 


— m 
IDV , ó 4 А à i ,, Ph.D. © 
— — Washington University; M.S. 1931, American University? 
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In the Gyrodactyloidea, Bykowsky’s family Dactylogyridae has been 
regarded as distinct from the Gyrodactylidae. A new subfamily, Bothi- 
trematinae, for Bothitrema n. gen. (type В. bothi [MacCallum]) has been 
included in the Dactylogyridae. The subfamily Diplectaninae Monticelli 
has been revived, since the genus Diplectanum Diesing and related genera 
are unquestionably distinct from Ancyrocephalus and its related genera, 
contrary to the belief of most recent writers. 

In the Capsaloidea, a new family Acanthocotylidae has been erected 
for the genera Acanthocotyle Monticelli, Lophocotyle Braun, and Enoploco- 
tyle Tagliani, these genera having characters intermediate between those 
of Monocotylidae and Capsalidae. А new subfamily, Loimoinae, has 
been erected for Loimos MacCallum and placed in the Monocotylidae 
Instead of in the Udonellidae; this genus is aberrant but the presence of 

Ooks on the posterior haptor of the type species eliminates it from the 
Udonellidae. Two new genera have been proposed for species of Mono- 
Cotylidae, namely, Tritestis for Monocotyle ijimae Goto and Dasybatotrema 
for Monocotyle dasybatis MacCallum. Trionchus MacCallum has been 
shown to be a synonym of Monocotyle Taschenberg, the type Trionchus 
dasybatis MacCallum being identical with Monocotyle minima (MacCal- 
—* The genus Dionchotrema Johnston and Tiegs is made a synonym of 
лагад Goto, since the character on which the genus was based was 

not to exist. 

new family name Microbothriidae has been proposed to replace 
ermophagidae MacCallum and Labontidae MacCallum, as Labontes 
ы —— a genus replacing Dermophagus MacCallum (preoccupied), 
nti i to be a synonym of the earlier genus Microbothrium Olsson; the 
m pee squali MacCallum and Philura orata MacCallum 

: on examination of the type specimens to be identical with 

terobothrium apiculatum Olsson. The genus Leptocotyle Monticelli 
ыам) was found to antedate Paracotyle Johnstone, and 
к" Sonsino, previously included in the Monocotylidae, has been 

to the Microbothriidae. 


n i : ; - Nore 
Ud the Udonellidae, Lintonia Monticelli was shown to be a synonym of 


Patri Johnston, the type, Lintonia papillosa (Linton) (syns., Nitzschia 
0 , T F i i і і і 
^ ога Linton and Udonella socialis Linton), possibly being identical 
~ У. caligorum Johnston. 
rocho 


Pinae has been proposed as a new subfamily in the Capsalidae 


ог Т, M s 
rochopus Diesing and Macrophyllida Johnston, and Megacotyle Folda 


as b 


| Ян Suppressed as a synonym of Trochopus. Acanthocotyle squatinae 
und to belong to the genus Trochopus. 

alinae, the genus Capsala Bosc has been subdivided into 
apsala Bosc, Tristoma Cuvier, and Calsaloides n.g. Capsala 
с has been shown on the basis of circumstantial evidence 
with the later and better known Tristoma molae Blanchard, 


allum has been fo 

n the Caps 
Tee genera, C 
martinieri Bos 
? be identical 
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T. coccineum Cuvier is regarded as identical with the later T. papillosum 
Diesing, and 7. coccineum of authors, a distinct species from T. coccineum 
Cuvier, takes as a name the oldest available synonym which is T. integrum 


Diesing. 
The most extensive revision necessary was in the suborder Polyopis- 
thocotylea Odhner. Two new superfamilies, Polystomatoidea an 


Diclidophoroidea, have been erected, and a new allocation of genera in 
the latter superfamily has been necessary. 

In the Polystomatidae, Poche’s family Sphyranuridae has been reduced 
to subfamily rank, and the subgenus Polystomoides Ward has been 
elevated to generic rank. The number of species in the genus Polystomoides 
has been reduced. Polystoma opacum Stunkard, P. megacotyle Stunkaró 
P. microcotyle Stunkard, P. albicolle MacCallum, and P. digitatum Mac- 
Callum are all regarded as identical with Polystomoides coronatus (Leidy); 
Polystoma stunkardi Harwood is a synonym of Polystomoides multifal* 
(Stunkard); Polystoma hassalli is identical with Polystomoides oblongus 
(Wright); and Polystoma oblongum of Leidy, P. troosti MacCallum, 
P. inerme MacCallum, P. elegans MacCallum, P. spinulosum MacCallum, 
P. aspidonectes MacCallum, and P. floridanum Stunkard all appeat 
identical with Polystomoides orbiculare (Stunkard), the differences between 
the various forms being chargeable to age, individual variation, an 9 
errors in technique. - 

In the family Onchocotylidae, none of the species except Diclybothria®™ 
armatum (Diclybothriinae, n. sf.) was considered. Diplobothrium hamu 
atum Simer is considered as a synonym of the European Diclybothriw™ 
armatum Leuckart (syn., Erpocotyle circularis Linstow). 

The superfamily Diclidophoroidea has been divided into five 
Diclidophoridae Fuhrmann, Discocotylidae n. fam., Microc 
Taschenberg, Mazocraeidae n. n., and Hexostomatidae n. fam., ОП 
basis of the organization of the cuticular framework of the 
suckers, this character having been found to be correlated with other 
characters to such an extent as to be a more reliable criterion of family 
relationship than the number of suckers, shape of the haptor, or othe 
characters previously used. . chê 

The most generalized structure of this framework 18 found in ye 
representatives of the Diclidophoridae and the simplest in the Hexost 


: я i > : ; - ree 
matidae, there being eight pieces in the framework of the former and th in 
ctio 


familie 
otylidae 


in the latter. This change seems to have occurred through redu Ё 
size and number of certain pieces and possibly through fusion 0 “ 

Тһе family Diclidophoridae as used in this paper includ 
as given by Fuhrmann (1928) as well as some genera which һе! 
in the family Octocotylidae. Dactylocotyle (= Dactyc 
to be antedated by Diclidophora Diesing, and Diclidoph 
equivalent to Choricotyle Beneden and Hesse, both havin 


es the 
inclu 1 
tyle) has been t0 i 
»phora of authors . 
g characte 
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essentially identical. Thoracocotyle MacCallum has been placed in the 
new subfamily Thoracocotylinae and referred to the family Diclidophori- 
dae, instead of to the Microcotylidae where it was placed by Furhmann. 

he genus Cyclocotyla Otto has been revived, and Diclidophora cynoscioni 
MacCallum and D. afinis (Linton) have been transferred to the genus 
Heterobothriu m Cerfontaine. 

A new family Discocotylidae, with two new subfamilies, Discocotylinae 
and Anthocotylinae, has been erected to contain the genera Discocotyle 
Diesing, Octomacrum Mueller, Valli 
Nordmann, and Anti otyle Beneden and Hesse. 

In the Microcotylidae, a new genus, Bicotylophora, has been proposed 
ог Dactylocotyle trachinoti MacCallum. The family Protomicrocotylidae 

аз been reduced to subfamily status, since a study of the original speci- 
s has shown that Protomicrocotyle mirabile (MacCallum) (syn., Acan- 
thodiscus mirabile MacCallum) is a microcotylid and not sufficiently 
different from representatives of the other microcotylid genera to warrant 
family rank. i 
he new family name Mazocraeidae has been proposed to replace 

Stocotylidae Monticelli (syn., Octobothridae Monticelli), since the type 
Species of Octobothrium Leuckart (syn., Octocotyle Diesing) is identical with 
Put of the earlier genus Mazocrae: Hermann. A new genus Mazo- 

des has been proposed for a new species, M. georget, trom Pomolobus 
rera s. This species is similar to species of Mazocraes but the 

: r haptor is not distinct from the body proper and consists of four 
dm eei which extend from the anterior pole of the deeply lobed 

istant f ле posterior end of the body, each pair of suckers being equi- 
of the — the other pairs; there are three pairs of terminal hooks, those 

ег pair being the largest. Other genera referred to this family 

аге Ophicoryle В g gest. Other g e y 

and "^а E eneden and Hesse, Grubea Diesing, Р} 
esse, and Plectanocotyle Diesing. 

сну, Blaine ooma Rafinesque (syns., Hexacotyla Blainville, Hexa- 

amily H =: : е, and Pl 

Y Hexostomatidae. 


sia Perugia and Parona, Diplozoon 


th 


locotyle Beneden 


giopeltis Diesing) has been made type of the new 
18 Paper is reaf 
: Paper is prefaced by a short historical summary and a general 


ISCussio * 
m; n of the morphology of the Monogenea; a bibliography and 39 
5 are appended. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF TOXOCARA 

CANIS AND TOXASCARIS LEONINA, AND THE IN- 

FLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS ON THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT 


By WILLARD HULL WRIGHT! 


This paper contains a description of the ascarid roundworms, Toxocara 

canis and Toxascaris leonina, and offers data which indicate that these 
two species of parasites are of frequent occurrence in dogs in many 
localities. Evidence presented sustains reports of a difference in incidence 
in dogs of different ages; Toxocara canis is the species found most fre- 
quently in dogs under six months of age, whereas Toxascaris leonina occurs 
most frequently in dogs over six months of age. 
: The paper presents, in detail, experimental evidence concerning the 
influence of certain environmental factors on the development of the ov4 
of these parasites and on the development of the parasites in the host. 
The life history of the parasites has been worked out in detail and che 
paper contains descriptions and figures of the larval stages. The following 
summary and conclusions have been derived from the experimental work 
reported in the paper. 

At a temperature of 30° C. (86° F.), ova of Toxocara canis in an atmos 
phere saturated with moisture contain ensheathed or infective embryos 
five days after culturing. The ova of Toxascaris leonina develop more 
rapidly and contain infective embryos three days after culturing. · h 

At a temperature of 37° C. (98.6° F.), in an atmosphere saturated wit 
moisture, ova of Toxascaris leonina became embryonated. Ova of Toxocaré 
canis did not develop beyond the gastrula stage under these conditions 
Ova of both species were unable to develop at a temperature of 37 
(98.6° F.) with a relative humidity of 28 to 37 percent. 

Ova of Toxascaris leonina were able to survive on dog ru 
Md., over the winter of 1933-34. The lowest temperature recorde 
—17° F. (—27.22° C.) with the ground covered with snow. ге 

Embryonated ova of Toxocara canis survived exposure to a temperato, 
of o* C. (32? Е.) for 4 days without any deleterious effect. Some of 
Ova were able to survive temperatures of o? to 9° F. ( —17.78° to —12+/ e 
C.) for 24 hours but were all killed by exposure to this temperature rang 
for 48 hours. 

Unsegmented ova of Toxocara canis and Toxascaris leonin 


normall SAS dava to ! i approxi 
normally after an exposure of 21 days to a temperature of appt 
ph. D. co? 


ns at Beltsville 
d was 


a developed 
imate 
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о Е, (= 17:78° C.). After an exposure to this temperature for 45 days, 
Some ova underwent cleavage up to the 8-cell stage but did not become 
embryonated. An exposure of бо days at a temperature of approximately 
о Е, was absolutely lethal as попе of the ova underwent any cleavage. 
Exposure to ultraviolet light in a dosage of 137,000,000 ergs/cm.? at a 
Wave length of 3022 A resulted in a marked lethal effect on the ova of 
Охосаға canis and Toxascaris leonina. Ova of T. leonina proved more 
Susceptible than did ova of T. canis. In the case of T. canis, only 20.5 
Percent of the irradiated ova dev eloped to embryonation as compared 
With 65.5 percent embryonation in the control culture; only 1.5 percent 
of the ova of T. leonina reached embryonation as compared with 42 percent 
*mbryonation in the control culture. The dosage employed was equivalent 
Approximately to an exposure of 6o hours noonday, midsummer sun at 
ashington, D. C., or 12 days of average July sunlight. While the 
Marked lethal effect of sunlight on ascarid ova, as reported by several 
Workers, is probably due chiefly to desiccation and high temperatures, it 
Would appear that the ultraviolet spectrum is in itself a factor under 
certain conditions in the destruction of such ova. : 
Two of four dogs ranging in age from 2 to 9 years developed infestations 
With Toxocara canis after they had been fed a diet totally deficient in 
Vitamin A for periods of 104 and 70 days, respectively. These dogs had 
Cen refractory to infestation with this parasite while on a normal diet. 
n four experiments, eleven young dogs varying in age between 82 and 
154 days were maintained on a ration deficient in vitamin A for periods 
ranging from 15 to 106 days. These dogs harbored on necropsy a total of 


^ - т . 
1674 Toxocara canis 
asc 


А and Toxascaris leonina, or an average of 243.1 
arids per animal. Nine control dogs maintained on a normal ration 
хой *Xposed to the same degree of infestation as the dogs on the v itamin-A 
* LN diet, harbored on necropsy a total of 448 ascarids of both species, 
tad average of 49.8 ascarids per dog. The results of these experiments 
vie those mentioned above indicate that dogs fed a diet deficient in 
amın A аге more susceptible to infestations with T. canis and T. leonina. 
until ppo *lbino rats maintained on a diet totally deficient "C " 
2 — Were sh "wing definite symptoms of A-avitaminosis ex oe 
larvae * lowering of Tesistance to penetration and migration of = 
21, pers, Толосага canis. In the rats on the deficient diet — y 
* E of the larvae migrated, whereas in the control rats fed a nor- 
T only o.28 percent of the larvae migrated 
e hatching € 


after f ascarid eggs appears to take place for the most part 


Sto аҹ 88s reach the duodenum, although а few eggs will hatch in the 
mach of the host. 

‚ “Хрегте 
1$ essenti 
suum, " 


ntal evidence indicates that the life history of Toxocara canis 
ally the same as that reported for Ascaris lumbric s and 4. 
пеге are four larval stages in the development of this parasite. 
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The first ecdysis takes place at the time the ova hatch or shortly there- 
after. The second-stage larvae undergo only a slight growth during the 
course of their migration through the liver and lungs of laboratory animals 
or dogs. The second ecdysis apparently takes place in the trachea or 
oesophagus after the larvae leave the lungs. The third and fourth 
ecdyses take place after the larvae regain the small intestine. Detailed 
information concerning the migration of the larvae is given, including 
measurements of larvae at various stages of migration in experimental 
hosts. 

Evidence presented warrants the conclusion that the development of 
Toxascaris leonina is not in accord with the heretofore-accepted opinion 
that such development is similar throughout to that of Ascaris lumbri- 
coides and Toxocara canis. There are four larval stages in the development 
of this parasite. However, the larvae, when released from the egg, do not 
regularly migrate throughout the body organs of the host but develop 12 
the wall of the small intestine, particularly in the lower part of the 
duodenum. They emerge as third-stage larvae and continue their develop- 
ment in the lumen of the small intestine. In heavy infestations, some 
the larvae may migrate throughout the body organs. The first ecdysis 
occurs at the time the ova hatch or shortly thereafter; the second occurs 
on emergence or shortly before emergence of the larvae from the intestina 
wall of the host; the last two ecdyses take place after the larvae regain 
the lumen of the small intestine. 


FEDERAL QUARANTINE ADMINISTRATION 


By JOHN ANDREW AMAN! 


_The use of quarantine methods to prevent the introduction or spread of 
diseases of all kinds is not a recent development. In this country, even 
In the colonial period, the separate Colonies had provisions for preventing 
the introduction by sea-borne commerce of diseases of man, and when the 

Inited States was formed this activity was continued by the States. 
The first Federal legislation on the subject of quarantines was contained 
їп an act of Congress of February 25, 1799. This act merely recognized 
the State quarantine laws and required certain specified Federal officers 
to observe them and to aid the States in their enforcement. Later acts 
authorized Federal regulations on the subject of maritime quarantine, but 
Still recognized the State regulations. On March 27, 1890, an act was 
Passed providing for Federal control of interstate quarantines against 
the diseases of man in the case of four specified diseases, and on February 
15, 1893, an act was passed which is the basic act for Federal control of 
Quarantines against diseases of man, although State regulations were still 
Técognized in it. Meanwhile, on May 29, 1884, an act of Congress created 
the Bureau of Animal Industry which still conducts quarantines against 
anima] diseases. This act, too, recognized State authority, but later acts 
9n February 2, 1903, and March 3, 1905, increased the authority of the 

ederal Government. A beginning had been made in the administration 
9! quarantines against insect pests by the passage of the Insect Pest Act 
оп March 3, 1905, but this act was of little practical value. The real basis 

ОГ quarantines against insect pests and plant diseases is the Plant 
Бе Act passed on August * 1912. This act completed the main 
X of Federal quarantine authority, although other acts have at 

ês been administered so as to have the effect of quarantine laws. The 
iaso of 1930, for example, furnishes a basis for the exclusion of 
s from countries where contagious animal diseases exist, and the 
— of May 25, 1900, gives authority for the exclusion of any bird 
interest = if the Secretary of Agriculture considers it injurious to the 

„Tests of agriculture or horticulture. 
ie poet administrative system consists of the Public Health Service 

— е charged with the administration of quarantines against 
Quarantin тап; the Bureau of Animal Industry, which administers the 

his — against animal diseases; and the Bureau of Entomology and 

arantine, which controls the quarantines against insect pests and 


A.B 
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plant diseases. Several other bureaus and departments, such as the 
Bureau of Customs, the Bureau of Biological Survey, and the Post Office 
Department, assist in these activities, and it may consequently be said 
that it is not the activity of a few bureaus but of the Government as 4 
whole. 

The constitutional basis for Federal quarantine administration is found 
chiefly in the authority to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. 
The Federal Government has no authority over quarantines as such, this 
power being included under the police power which is reserved to the 
States. The control of the Federal Government over international 
relations and treaties is a potential source of power, if international agree 
ments should become a means of preventing the spread of disease, but this 
power is not at present importantas a basis for quarantine laws. The power 
to levy taxes may be listed as a power which could be used for this pur* 
pose, but it has not yet been used as a basis for direct quarantine laws: 

Acting under the power over interstate and foreign commerce, howevets 
the Federal Government is limited in its quarantine laws by the require- 
ment that the laws must relate either to the introduction into the country 
or to the interstate transportation of the persons, animals, plants, 07 
articles carrying the infection or infestation. The States, under their 
reserved police powers, have absolute control of all. quarantine activities 
which are purely intrastate in their nature, so long as the disease or insect 
does not cross a State line or does not threaten other States. Althoug 
this division of powers over commerce appears definite and exact, muc 
difficulty has been caused by the distinction, and in many cases the courts 
have been obliged to determine matters of jurisdiction. Even this, how- 
ever, has not been entirely satisfactory, since few definite principles have 
been laid down which could serve as a basis for the division of authority: 
There have been several court decisions, however, which have set fort 
definite principles, and these apparently may be used in deciding questions 
of jurisdiction, although several questions of this nature still await future 
judicial determination. 

Under the present interpretation given to the various quarantine laws 
by the courts as well as under the laws themselves, the Federal Govern. 
ment has not assumed entire control of any phase of quarantine, an 
consequently the States may act 1n cases in which the Federal Governmen 
has not acted. In the maritime quarantine against the diseases of man, 
the Federal Government has at present sole control. This was 
not by statutory assumption of complete control under its power оф 
foreign commerce, but by the purchase of the maritime quarantine stations 
owned by the States. In case of a conflict of jurisdiction, the State law 


gaine 


Е ; ] he 
must yield to the Federal law, so long as the latter is based on one д А - 
powers delegated to the Federal Government, although, until the Fe fect 


Government acts, the States may act, even though their action may 2 
interstate commerce. 
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Based on present court decisions, the State is permitted to enforce its 
quarantine regulations, even though they affect interstate commerce, if 
the act does not go bevond what is necessary to protect the health and 
welfare of its citizens, if it does not exclude both the good and the bad in 
order to keep out the bad, if the purpose is not to exclude products of 
other States in favor of its own products, and if it is really a police regula- 
tion and not a regulation of interstate commerce under the guise of police 
regulations. 

Because of these limitations on the extent of the power of each authority, 
а number of administrative methods have developed which have their 

asis in cooperative arrangements under which each authority is able to 
exercise its own powers and yet leave no gaps in the administration of 
quarantines. For example, the Public Health Service, in its Interstate 

uarantine Regulations, prescribes certain requirements for interstate 
travel of diseased persons, the enforcement of which is carried out by a 
System of permits issued by State and local health officers, although the 
ederal officers may assume control if they desire. In many cases, the 
QUarantines against insect pests and plant diseases are administered by 
tate officials who have been appointed as collaborators of the Federal 
agency and are thus able to exercise both State and Federal authority. 

is is important especially where the Federal quarantine covers only a 
Portion of a State while a State quarantine covering the same subject 
— against intrastate movement from the same area, since the same 

ial is thus enabled to enforce both quarantines. Similarly, Public 
ealth Service officers are frequently given State authority so that they 
Ee a serious outbreak of disease. This same action has been taken 
ü toh 1e case of animal and plant diseases in order to permit the F ederal 
als to supervise suppressive and clean-up measures within the State. 
and $ <00рсгаіоп 15 песеѕѕагу because of the division between Federal 
à Rte Powers, and it contributes greatly to the efficiency of quarantine 
Stration. 
Б Sem methods used to enforce these quarantine laws, much difference 
d in the details, although in general the methods are the same. 
Ee provide for their administration by regulations issued by the 
Provide pecie entrusted with that activity. These regulations usually 
ка. E movement after an inspection and a determination of the 
Кэ —* disease or infection of the person, animal, or article in ques- 

Ee ed regulations a given as to the conditions under which 
Vary acne z permitted, and the restrictions placed upon such movement 
inspection 18 to the danger of infection or infestation, the ease of 

» and the possibility of using measures designed to remove the 
Detailed specifications are often given as to the measures that 
^ E before the person, animal, or article is permitted to enter 

y or to move interstate. Some quarantines, especially those 
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dealing with importations, are actual embargoes. In the case of quarane 
tines against diseases of men and of animals, the regulations apply 
whenever the specified disease appears. In the case of plant quarantines, 
specific quarantines must be issued after a public notice and a public 
hearing. 

In the administration of quarantines, cooperation is often secured from 
other nations, in some cases in consequence of conventions or agreements: 
In a number of instances, a certificate of inspection and of freedom from 
disease or infection or infestation is required from an official of the country 
from which the animals or goods are exported, although, as a rule, this 
certificate does not exempt the animals or articles from inspection upon 
arrival, and, in some cases, a period of quarantine detention and even 
additional immunization or disinfection are required. 

In an activity of this kind, it is inevitable that economic considerations 
should enter, since a quarantine of any type naturally interferes, to some 
extent, with trade and commerce. One of the first principles of quarantine 
administration, especially that relating to animals and plants, is that 2 
quarantine to be justified must yield greater benefits than the cost an 
inconvenience resulting from it. If the reverse is shown to be true, the 
quarantine is not placed, or if it has been placed, it is revoked. It must 
also be considered whether or not the loss occasioned by the disease or 
insect pest, if no quarantine were placed, would be greater than the loss 
and inconvenience resulting from the quarantine. 

Quarantines are divided into two types: those designed to restrict 2 
disease or insect pest to a limited area, perhaps with the purpose 9 
extermination, and those designed merely to retard the spread. A quaran 
tine of the former type will justify more rigorous restrictions and greatef 
expenditures than one of the other type, since the resulting benefit will 
be greater. Frequently, the relative costs of the two types must 
balanced against the resulting benefits in determining the type t? 
adopted. »- 

Moreover, in considering the economic results of a quarantine, it 8 
necessary to look at the problem with the ultimate benefit in mind rat — 
than any merely temporary benefit. In many cases present benefits must 
be sacrificed for greater future benefits, and this fact is important too! 


* À 1 if s0 
determining whether or not a quarantine should be established, and if 8% 
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the extent of the restrictions. Thus quarantines are in the long f 
economically beneficial. ked 
Quarantines, especially foreign quarantines, have often been P 
. r 


upon as another phase of tariff control or trade protection and the! 
purpose is overlooked. In many cases they have aspects similar to taf 
but the two are quite distinct. The basis for quarantines i$ biologica” 
while that for tariffs is economic. A quarantine on imports of a cer 
article may have the effect of building up an industry in this country» 


tam 
but 
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that effect is merely incidental to the real purpose of protection against 
diseases and insect pests. Moreover, quarantines are placed and revoked 
on other considerations than their effect on business, although often, if 
Possible, some thought is given to existing business conditions and prac- 
tices. For example, if it can be done without increasing the danger of 
the introduction of disease, the change is made effective at some future 
date in order to permit the industry concerned to adjust itself to the 
changed conditions. However, if the risk is great the restrictions are 
applied immediately, notwithstanding their effects on the particular 
Industry involved. In short, quarantine restrictions and trade protection 
are quite different, although it is possible that at times some of their results 
May be similar. The purpose which is primary in trade protection is only 
incidental in quarantine administration. 

In reviewing Federal quarantine administration, it is evident that 
although much is left to the discretion of the administrative officials in the 
making of the regulations necessary to carry out acts of Congress, there is 
no actual delegation of legislative power, since Congress has 1n every case 
Specified the general method to be used in carrying out its legislation, as 
Vell as the conditions under which the administrative regulations are to 
К ны. The authority delegated, therefore, is administrative and 

utive rather than legislative, and as such is properly within the sphere 
9t the administrative officials. 
а Могеоует, from a study of the development of Federal quarantine 
ities, there may be seen a gradual centralization in the Federal 

Overnment of control over interstate and foreign quarantines, the 
— beginning with Federal legislation requiring Federal officials 
to “ay € States in the enforcement of their quarantine laws and extending 
d pret where the Federal administrative officials have authority 
it is p es practice, complete control if it should be necessary. However, 
Bore clearly established that the States may act until the Federal 

ment acts on the same subject. 
чы the troublesome phases of quarantine administration is the 
Slime distinction between interstate and intrastate regulation of 
could grae would be considered preferable by some if this distinction 
ee ished and the Federal Government given control of all 
© this * administration. Although there would be some advantages 
up уб з it would not be advisable, since it would mean the building 
all its arge administrative organization in the Federal Government with 
пазат difficulties, as well as the danger of arousing suspicion of 
Powers a fan "ureaucracy. Moreover, under the existing division of 
agencies has D, efficient system of cooperation between F ederal and State 
Necessary a tas developed, and if this change were made it would be 
untried d iscard that entire system for a system that is new and 
and full of difficulties. It would not be advisable, therefore, to 
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change our existing governmental structure so that the Federal Govern- 
ment could assume entire control of all quarantine administration. 

As a result of Federal legislation concerning quarantine administration 
and the growth of the administrative agencies necessary to carry it out, 
the United States now has a fairly efficient system covering all fields of this 
activity. The agencies administering the quarantines against the diseases 
of men and of animals have developed into efficient organizations, while 
the agency administering plant quarantines, much later in its organization 
than the others, is apparently now in a transition period, passing from the 
experimental stage into the stage where its activities are becoming stanê” 
ardized and its work more efficient. When that transition has been com 
pleted, the entire Federal administration of quarantines should attain 2 
high degree of efficiency. 


THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIEF 


By ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS! 


_ The problem of relief has been given little attention in the economic 
Iterature of this country. In the past economists generally regarded relief 
as more properly within the province of the sociologist and the welfare 
Worker. Recently, however, relief has assumed major significance as a 
means of meeting the unparalleled problem of economic insecurity created 
Primarily by mass unemployment. This expansion of relief has brought 
to the fore innumerable economic problems. 

Relief is a social arrangement designed to provide income to those 
members of society whose usual source of income has failed. The par- 
ticular form the institution of relief assumes in order to achieve this 
Purpose is conditioned primarily by the prevailing organization of eco- 
nomic activities. Thus the organization of relief on a national scale is 
necessitated by the structure of modern economic society and by the 
Peculiar type of insecurity arising from this structural pattern. 


Tue PROBLEM or Economic INSECURITY 


The last several years have demonstrated most clearly the high degree 
ынк and economic insecurity which characterize contemporary 
Mtalism. Experience suggests that a policy of laissez faire cannot be 
relied upon to remove this instability and to assure economic security. 
“сопотіс security is а concept which involves the removal of, ог а 
Provision against, certain material contingencies of life. The major 
aspect of security is income. When economic activities are organized 
Preponderantly on a highly specialized and pecuniary basis it is im- 
Ке the money incomes of individual families be both adequate 
material ^v . Income must be adequate to enable them to buy the 
іе апа conventional comforts of life; it must be con- 
Ty, 225 in Order to assure no break in the flow of these goods and services. 
income, nomic. security requires an adequate and continuous money 
Money pow: insecurity is the result of an insufficient or discontinuous 
44" income, or both. 


Ne of contemporary economic society to provide economic 
earners Б м most heavily upon the large propertyless groups, the wage 
and small-salaried groups whose principal source of security is 
factor jn xa years unemployment has been the conspicuous insecurity 

* *“Stimates of unemployment (American Federation of Labor) 
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show increases from 3,000,000 in 1930 to nearly 9,000,000 in 1931, to 
over 12,000,000 in 1932, and reach a peak of nearly 14,000,000 early in 1933- 

The security of the majority in society depends upon employment; this 
is conditioned primarily by the profit obtained from enterprise. The more 
complex and specialized the society becomes the more susceptible it is to 
derangement; hence insecurity in capitalism increases with the complexity 
in organization. 

Within the framework of the present social order numerous measures 
may be adopted to meet the problem of economic insecurity. Regulart- 
zation of industry, credit control, unemployment compensation, am 
public works have been attempted, here and abroad, to cope with this 
problem. Although these measures have been partially successful, €x- 
perience has shown that a substantial residual problem has remaine 
necessitating a marked expansion in relief activities. 

The magnitude of relief activity in the United States is shown b 
fact that early in 1935 over 5,400,000 families and single persons, герге“ 
senting approximately 20,000,000 persons in all, were receiving emergency 
relief from public funds. The major part of this relief group is Пё 
industrial unemployed. To meet this problem relief organization an 
responsibility has shifted from the traditional local relief to a combine 
Federal-State-local relief structure. This change in organization ай 


y the 


responsibility has been necessitated by the basically national charactef 
of the unemployment problem. 
SURVEY OF THE TRADITIONAL SYSTEM OF RELIEF 
tiom 


The organization, concept of responsibility, methods of administra 
and philosophy of the traditional system of relief in the United States WÊ 
all derived from the poor-law system of 16th and 17th century Englan® 
Local public responsibility for the relief of the destitute followed the 
abolition of the monasteries in England during the 16th century? 

The conception of relief reflected the ideology of the propertied group? 
the landowners in the early period and the capitalist, agriculturisb 
manufacturer, and trader in the 17th and 18th centuries. The decline " 
the prestige of the Church following the Reformation, and the 179 
century rise of the Puritans as the economically dominant group sie 
nificantly altered the conception of relief. The Puritans regarde 
early Christian virtue of giving alms to the poor as a vice. To them 
poverty was evidence of idleness and vice; wealth, of hard work, frugality? 
and severe discipline. ‘Taxation for the support of the poor was pe 
sidered confiscation of the fruits of these virtues for the support oft ۴ 
vice of idleness. The Puritan ethic and the ethic of capitalism becam 


= Vide the Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, May 1935. H 

t » source will be cited as "Monthly Report z : 

Th $i Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, English L cal Government: English Poor Law History 
е Old Poor Law. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1927 
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essentially one. Economic self-interest was the core of the doctrine and 
manifested itself in a harshness toward the economically less fortunate 
members of society whose poverty-stricken position was taken as the 
divine mark of inferiority.* 

The pattern of poor relief characterized by local public responsibility 
and a repressive conception of destitution was transplanted from England 
to the American colonies during the 17th and 18th centuries. In structure, 
in ideology, and in methods of administration, colonial relief was a parallel 
of 17th century English poor relief. It was a rural system of relief trans- 
planted to a rural and frontier society. 

This transplanted system of local relief was particularly well adapted to 
the dominant demographic and geographic characteristics prevailing in 
the American frontier society. The insecurity which arises out of in- 
dustrial unemployment was not of high importance in this early period. 

he relief system was organized to care for the local indigents, the 
andicapped, the aged—not for the industrial unemployed. Until the 
*pression of recent years the functional and financial organization of local 
Еч in the United States remained essentially unchanged from 

How 17th century England. — 
тты structure and arrangement of economic activities under- 
simple un cant transformation, The 1 nited States developed from a 
е: Карри есопоту, from a local agricultural-handicraft economy 
ization ey industrialized and specialized economy. With special- 
argely i ч its accompanied urbanization, сд security becomes 
опо. matter of retaining а job; and with this specialization the 
á —5 becomes more liable to derangement depriving millions 
— pe employment. Thus as employment becomes more vital 
Crease. Tn c к urity, the possibility * loss of employment tends to in- 
specialization. 2 economic society characterized by a high degree of 
problem БА p interdependence, unempl »yment 1 primarily a national 

B the unemployment arising out of industrial and financial 
tystem pn not a local responsibility, the historic local poor-relief 
Ment relief r шд inadequate to cope alone with the unemploy- 
national prt hie, With economic activity developed primarily on a 
is imperativ » * ject to national influences and national disturbances, it 

: Bun that the administrative and financial organization of relief 

Relief has pe the same scale with the economic structure. : 

ility for чө traditionally premised on the notion of personal responsi- 
"MIL itution. It is an individualistic conception of relief derived 
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largely from the Puritan ethic and incorporated into the capitalist ideology. 
The facts surrounding the present problem of unemployment, however, 
lead one to reject the traditional notion of individual responsibility. For 
the most part, the millions of persons out of work at present are 80 by 
virtue of economic and social factors beyond their control. Collective 
responsibility for unemployment has been assumed in varying degrees in 
all capitalist countries and more recently on a national scale in this 
country. That this responsibility is collectively assumed both here an 
elsewhere is evidence of the untenability in practice (and in theory) of the 
notion of personal responsibility. 


Tue BREAKDOWN OF LocaL RELIEF 


Reorganization of the traditional system of relief had been delayed for 
decades both by public inertia and by the pressure groups who thought 
their interests were best served by the local public and private system 
But with the increase in unemployment during 193°, 1931, and 193% 
the local unit system broke down. i 

Local private relief first demonstrated its inability to meet the m 
creased needs arising out of the crisis. Private relief in 1929 provid 
approximately 24 percent of relief funds in the major urban areas: 
From 24 percent of the total in 1929 private funds decreased to approxi 
mately 3 percent in 1934- The experience during these years has con- 
clusively demonstrated that the problem of unemployment relief 18 
beyond the scope of local private relief agencies. 

Similarly the inability of local public relief to cope with the problem of 
unemployment became apparent during the early years of the depression 
Local government tax revenue declined sharply during the depression ай 
the municipal bond market was not receptive to new issues. P 

In the face of the obvious lack of local funds the appeal to local «У 
pride, to the “American system", as the most effective means of meetin 
the relief problem became manifestly absurd. Local public and private 
relief could not meet the problem: both were pre-industrial institutions 
which were not designed to cope with industrial unemployment. hei 
failure was due to the fact that relief had not undergone the fundament? 
structural transformations in accord with the changes in the structure 
the economy. 


STATE PARTICIPATION, 1931-33 


—— cal 
State participation became imperative with the breakdown of vi 
public and private relief. Early State action in 1931 was designe 


* Data compiled by the Children's Bureau, United States Department of Labor, for 120 8 
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Тһезе difficulties are reflected in Public Management, the monthly official organ of the City 
agers’ Association, especially 1930-33. in 19527 
s in 199775, 
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Tax delinquency is one indication of local tax difficulties. Property tax delinquencie 
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юг all States amounted to 20.6 percent of the levies; vide, Realty Tax Delinquency, P? umes cide TM 

чактан of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1934. For borrowing difficulties 
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remove constitutional limitations upon local taxing and bonding powers. 
More direct State action in 1931 and 1932 took the form of (1) the creation 
of State emergency relief administrations and (2) the provision of funds 
for relief.? By the end of 1933 State relief administrations were in existence 
Ih every State to administer not only State funds but Federal grants also. 
State legislation authorizing the use of State funds for unemployment 
relief likewise made its appearance in 1931 for the first time. Three 
States provided funds in 1931; by June 30, 1935, the number increased 
to forty-one. Funds aggregating $533, ول‎ > were raised by these 
tates for emergency relief through May 1935. That State funds have 
Not constituted a large part of relief expenditures is seen in the fact that 
Ш 1933 this source constituted only 16 percent of total expenditures and 
In 1954, 12 percent.!? 
S a general rule, the States as well as the local political units depend 

Upon the property tax as the principal source of revenue. The same 
ifficulties which beset the cities and counties in raising funds in the face 
of mounting property tax delinquencies confronted the States. The decline 
in revenue from the property tax occurred at a time when relief needs 
Were increasing. 

State borrowing for relief purposes provided more than half of the funds 
expended by the States. The condition of the municipal bond market, 
Owever, was such that this source was limited. Thus the experience of 
the last several years demonstrates beyond doubt that the States cannot 
nance any major part of the unemployment relief burden. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


These financial difficulties of the States and local political units led to 
ederal Participation in the financing of relief in 1932. 
e Federal Government inaugurated the policy of providing funds 
€ States and Territories for relief purposes with the passage of the 
nte Relief and Construction Act of 1932. The act authorized and 
and T ered the Reconstruction Finance € orporation to lend to the States 
This ca a sum of $300,000,000 for direct and work-relief purposes. 
and Meee. was a departure from the traditional laissez-faire policy 
This fes ~ more significant as a precedent than as a relief measure. 
* did not embody a conception of national responsibility. 1 һе 
s of the legislation contended that the traditional "American 
of local responsibility for relief was not being challenged," but 
lite, T of the emergency the Federal Government was merely aiding 
3 and localities to meet this responsibility. 
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During 1932 the Federal Government attempted further assistance in 
meeting the unemployment problem by authorizing the distribution of 
surplus grain ? and cotton 13 stocks held by Federal agencies. Distribution 
of these commodities was entrusted to the American Red Cross. АР 
though this action was important as a precedent it was not very effective 
in relieving unemployment. 

In May 1933 the relief funds provided by the legislation of 1932 were 
exhausted. To meet the continued relief needs the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 was passed. This act involved a significant change 
in the organization of relief and responsibility for relief. This legislation 
created the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and made available 
$500,000,000 to be given to the States and Territories as nonreimbursable 
relief grants. Subsequent appropriations have suplemented this fund. 

The act profoundly altered the traditional organization of relief. 
Within a span of a few months following this act there were more changes 
effected in relief organization than had occurred during the entire perio 
of relief history in this country. Briefly, the new arrangement involve 
the establishment of a Federal agency having general administrative 
control over State emergency relief administrations. The primary 
function of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was to grant 
funds to the States and to establish general standards and procedures for 
the subsequent disbursement of these funds. Grants were made to the 
governors of the States based upon applications containing detailed 
financial and relief data supporting the request for funds. Discretionary 
power was given the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator in granting 
most of the funds to the States. This discretionary power has been the 
primary means of maintaining minimum standards and uniform pre 
cedures and has also been used to ‘nduce more substantial State contri" 
butions to the support of the unemployed. 

After Federal funds have been granted to the governors the 
come the property of the State. 'To administer these funds and those 
provided by the States themselves, the States have created State emer 
gency relief administrations or have utilized existing State welfare 07 
industrial commissions. The States in turn grant these funds to theif 
local emergency relief administrations to supplement the 
funds. The local relief administrations are usually specially create lo 
agencies designed to care for the emergency relief needs: The loca j 
administrations have disbursed to relief clients nearly all the $3,200,009 
000 of relief funds expended during the period January 1933 to June 1935 
From the standpoint of responsibility for relief the Federal Emergency 


1 ; Г 
2 Public Resolution No. 12, 720 Congress, approved March 7, 1932. 


» Public Resolution No. 33, 724 Congress, approved July 5, 1932. 
n» Distribution of Government-owned Wheat and Cotton, American Red Cross, Washingto™ ^ 
18 Public Resolution No. 15, 73d Congress, approved May 12, 1933- 
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Relief Act of 1933 marked a sharp, although not a complete departure 
rom the traditional conception of local responsibility. The administrative 
or functional responsibility remained primarily local with only general 
ederal-State supervision. Financial responsibility for an indeterminate 
share of relief was assumed by the Federal Government through the system 
of nonreimbursable grants. This responsibility of the Federal Government, 
Owever, was considered only as “temporary” to last for the duration of 
the “emergency.” 16 Moreover the responsibility was "residual", i. e., a 
responsibility for financing that part of the relief problem remaining after 
t € local and State governments had fully utilized all sources of funds for 
relief. This conception of residual responsibility places the complete 
responsibility for the relief of the destitute unemployed, or “employables”, 
as well as for the *unemployables"!" upon those States and localities 
ving sufficient financial strength to carry the burden; and it places 
Fesponsibility for both the unemployed and the “unemployables” upon 
the Federal Government in those areas where State and local funds are 
ех nausted. One of the shortcomings of the policy of residual responsibility 
is that it fails to attempt an integration of the area of financial support 

With the area over which the causes of unemployment operate. 
hus there is a failure to define clearly the nature of the relief problem 
and the nature of the responsibility from the standpoint of the relief 
Broups, the area, and the period of time involved. The position assumed 
ere is that the administrative or functional responsibility must be largely 
a but subject to Federal and State direction. On the other hand 
nancial responsibility for the relief of ипетріоутепе!8 must be coter- 
minous with the area over which the causes of unemployment operate. 
Say ⸗ is primarily interstate hence the financial responsibility must 
cannot * y in the Federal Government. Moreovet, this responsibility 

е "temporary", to be exercised only during an "emergency. 

Кызны nature of the unemployment problem in modern economic 
7, poses the necessity for a permanent Federal program to assure 


à modic х 1 
~ modicum of economic security to the unemployed.” 


и Vide Unem 


73d Congress, * yment Relief, Hearings, House Committee on Banking and Currency, Н. R. 4606, 


st Sesion 


however, the a “employable” and “unemployable” cannot be clearly differentiated. In general, 
useful work imployable persons are those persons 16 to 64 years of age who are able to engage in 
Persons, mod. пе unemployables" are young persons, the aged, the physically or mentally impaired 
ts admitted] crs, or other persons with dependents needing their attention and care. This distinction 
Placed in ¢ Y difficult to draw in many instances, but unquestionably large groups of persons can be 
Cation js dif сагевогу or the other. There remains a group concerning which the question of classi- 
tocial pol iey cult, Only with the development of trained and experienced personnel, and an enlightened 
вт Сап these difficulties be minimized in practice 


"unemployment" relief and the responsibility for this 
j her problem which must be differentiated, both 
t be exc * in administration, from unemployment relief. Federal responsibility, however, need 


“unemployable” aid. In titles I, II, and IV of the Social Security 
ederal aid is provided. 


spect of an economic security program is made possible by title III of the Social 
1935, providing for unemployment compensation. 
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Tue MAGNITUDE AND NaTURE OF THE CONTEMPORARY RELIEF PROBLEM 


The size of the group receiving relief, the composition of this group, 
the methods used to give aid to this group, and the costs of the relie 
program are essential to the analysis of the economic aspects of reliet. 

No accurate data are available showing the extent of relief before 1933* 
For the period January 1933 t9 the present, comprehensive relief data 
are available.” Total cases (families and single persons) aggregated nearly 
0,000,000 in March 1933, the high point for that year. The number 9 


relief cases declined to а low level of 3,000,000 during the winter 0 
22-24 2 then began a rise whic! -ulminated in the гес 1 high level 0 
1933-34 !! then began a rise whic) culminated in the record high leve 

5,471,000 in March 1935. At that time nearly 21,000,000 persons, of 


17 percent of the total population were receiving aid from public funds. 
The largest single group of emergency relief cases is that which contains 
unemployed or underemployed persons, a group ¥ hich aggregate 
approximately 6,100,000 persons in November 1934" This number 
constituted approximately half the estimated total unemployed. ; 

The employable group presents the greatest social and economie 
problems. This group represents not only a huge investment of private 
and social capital but, of greater social and economic significance 
fund of human resources in the form of technical knowledge, acquired 
skills, work habits, physical vigor, and “morale.” If a large part of t 
private and social capital invested in this group and a significant part ? 
the productive power of this country are not to be lost, measures mus 
be adopted to maintain these human resources. The primary purpose 
of unemployment relief is the preservation of these human resources 
through the assurance of a measure of economic security. This preserva” 
tion is contingent on the amount and form of relief granted. 


STANDARDS AND METHODS OF RELIEF 


А « Ad е 
The only comprehensive measure of the standards of relief 15 or 
average amount granted per family per month. The average amount 

relief increased from $15.59 per family in July 1933 to а high po 


$30.43 in January 1935. In May 1935 the average was $29.33: 


int © 


ер E . direct 
The type of relief granted falls generally into two categories: wer” 
relief and work relief. The amount of this relief is determined by ү: 

s re dered y 


“budgetary deficiency”. Work relief is a payment for services ren 
the relief person. Work is generally performed on an hourly wage ba 
the hourly wage rate as a general rule being the local prevailing out'j 
rate for the type of labor performed.? 


v Vide Monthly Report, June 1935 
m This relatively low level of relief was due to the Civil Works program, in opera 
winter of 1933-34. which reduced the relief rolls by nearly 2,000,000 «Serio 
91 Hearings before the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 74th Congres u 
on H. J. Res. 117, p. 103. 
* Fide Monthly Report, January 1935 
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Experience with work relief has demonstrated that the determination 
of wage policy constitutes one of the most difficult problems. No wage 
Policy has been found that satisfies all interested groups. The "prevailing 
Wage" policy, however, has encountered less opposition than any other 
type of Federal relief w age policy. The significance of wage policies on 
work relief goes beyond the work-relief program itself into the general 
Problem of wage policies and wage standards in private industry. The 
Primary basis of relief employment is “need” with “standard performance" 
* secondary consideration. However, the payment of prevailing wages 
Presupposes the performance of a prevailing or locally accepted standard 
of Work. It is evident, therefore, that the prevailing-wage policy on work 
relief might give rise to a problem of some significance. 

WVork-relief programs have been established on the assumption that 
t е able-bodied unemployed generally want employment. Moreover work 
relief has been advanced as the most desirable form of relief from the larger 
Social and economic point of view. The preservation of the human re- 
Sources, the skills, technical knowledge, work habits, physical vigor, and 
Козе", is more effectively achieved through work rather than through 

Irect relief, 

п efficiently operated work program unquestionably bestows greater 
al benefits both in human resources and in social capital than does 
песе relief. Furthermore, work relief meets the unemployment problem 
more directly by providing employment. The means used to meet the 
E lem must be integrated with the nature of the problem, i. e., insofar 
3 Possible, 
—— circumstances a number of limitations are imposed on the 
ч Public employment on work-relief programs. It is difficult to 
i Y à works program sufficiently to meet the manifold occupational 
tit 
to 


Soci 


unemployment must be met with the provision of work, 


ar T 3 
. acteristics of the unemployed because of the pressure against compe- 
ion wi : " 4 که ج‎ ^ 

n with private industry. Fiscal limitations also constitute an obstacle 


е A» . T : : . 

o Xtensive public employment. These two limitations largely account 
t the freque 
and 


arily on the basis of need and for relatively short work-weeks; the 
jects outside the normal type of public activity; the 
labor-saving machinery extensively, coupled with the 
Work-relief age of materials, have impaired the efficiency of the past 
бе эмин Programs. Over the course of time many of these difficulties 
characte, Overcome or reduced, with consequent improvement in the 
MELOS of the work performed. 


ap 
* Monthly Report, April 1935. 
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Tue FINANCING OF RELIEF 


From January 1933 through May 1935 à total of $3,212,757,819 was 
expended for emergency relief. Of this total the Federal Government 
contributed over $2,276,000,000, ог 71 percent. In addition to this sum à 
total of $940,000,000 was expended on the Civil Works program, $8479" 
000,000 of which was contributed by the Federal Government. 

The trend of relief expenditures has been rising over the last several 
years. The major part of this increase was made possible by Federa 
funds which aggregated $480,000,000 in 1933; $1,;000,000,000 in 19345 
and for the first five months of 1935, $725,000,000. Moreover the share 9 
the Federal Government increased relatively during the period, from I 
percent in 1933 to 72 percent in 1934 and 77 percent for the first ſive 
months of 1935- 

The entire amount of Federal funds has been derived from borrowings 
over half of the State funds has come from this source and a considerable 
part of the local funds has been borrowed. The entire $847,000,0099 o 
Federal funds for Civil Works were likewise obtained from bond issues 
The emergency relief program has accounted for a major share of the 
Federal deficit and the consequent rise in public debt? Since these funds 
were borrowed from unused bank balances their expenditure has resulted 
in a net addition to the consumers’ income and purchasing power and ! 
a probable stimulative effect on economic activity. : 

The complete absence of fiscal planning for unemployment relief in chis 
country made extensive borrowing necessary. The shrinkage of public 
revenue made it difficult and frequently impossible to finance even the 
ordinary governmental functions. Additional taxation to meet the 
ordinary and emergency expenditures undoubtedly could have been raise 
But increased taxation during a depression period, unless it comes 1® 
otherwised unused incomes, would merely shift the funds from priv? 
to public use and decrease private employment. This, obviously, WS 
defeat the purpose of the tax. Thus borrowing for unemployment ге, 
has been essential; a tax program to provide for eventual retireme? 
the public debt is likewise essential. 1 

The division of relief costs between Federal, State, and local gover" 
ments in recent years raises the fundamental question of responsibility 
The chaotic state of relief financing and Federal-State-local relations 
the relief problem render impossible a categorical judgment concerning 

fair share” of financial responsibility in recent years. Many States б al 


€ : : А ef 
localities have shifted the burden for practically all relief on the Fed 
% Vide Monthly Report, May 1935. 
% Vide Monthly Report, May 1935. 4 h 
rogram) an the 


"TW ~ ` ` : 
i When expenditures for the Civilian Conservation Corps (in reality a relief 
& ecgency public-works program are added to the relief expenditures most of t 
scal years 1934 and 1935 is accounted for. 


he deficit fof 
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Government. No clear-cut financial policy has been followed largely 
because of the emergency character of the problem. 

As a general principle, however, it can be stated that the primary 
financial responsibility for unemployment relief must rest with the 
Bovernmental unit covering the area responsible for the unemployment 
Problem, Unemployment is an accompaniment of specialized free enter- 
Prise. Responsibility for unemployment rests in the whole market area. 
Although some markets are intrastate in scope the major markets extend 
beyond the locality and the State: the economic unit is largely interstate 
In scope. Thus Federal financial responsibility is imperative. As a 
Principle in unemployment relief this is of fundamental importance. 

Federal responsibility, however, does not preclude local and State 
Tesponsibility. Administrative or functional responsibility should be 
Primarily a local concern subject to direction. The division of financial 
responsibility perhaps can never be accurately established. Fiscal ex- 
pediency will doubtless play a large part at all times in the actual business 
Ot hinancing relief, Unquestionably careful analysis of financial ability 
and of the structural organization of economic activity would provide 
more Satisfactory bases of division of financial responsibility than those 
Adopted in the last two years. 


WIDER Economic АзрЕСТЅ OF RELIEF 


Generalizations concerning the economic significance of unemployment 
Bea the United States must be tentative. The institution of relief asa 
io us a Bement designed to provide a modicum of economic security 

ле millions of unemployed is too recent a phenomenon to permit 
meat Statement of economic consequences. Moreover the facilities for 
ing the consequences are not adequate nor are such socio-economic 

P “nomena amenable to exact measurement. 
^ шашу function of relief is to afford a measure of economic security 
е whose usual source of income has failed. The major part of this 
— the industrial unemployed. Economic security is best assured 
tion of hae through the provision of work opportunities. The preserva- 
быы um resources through the assurance of work opportunities 
* 3 fund of social capital, usually in the form of durable social 
Creation рй goods, Both the preservation of human resources and the 
ciently * social capital are significant economic consequences of effi- 
entirely ed work-relief programs, consequences which are either 
absent or present to a less extent in direct relief. Since this 


and ари) is created through the use of otherwise idle human resources 
Cons Sed capital it is, in a sense, socially costless. These economic 
are conditioned largely by the efficiency and type of work 
In this connection there remains a need for considerable 
n the work-relief activities. 


. quences 
omplished. 
'Mprovement i 
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To provide a measure of economic security through relief has involved 
the expenditure of more than three billion dollars in the last two years. 
Inherent in this operation of raising and spending public funds is the 
possibility of a redistribution of income. W hether there will be a transfer 
of income between groups, i. e., a redistribution of incomes, depends 
upon the incidence of taxation for relief purposes? This aspect of relief 
has provoked much controversy. 

A further distributive aspect of relief is seen in the probable effects of 
relief on the private wage-rate structure. When relief, by offering ап 
alternative income, permits labor to withdraw from the labor market, the 
supply of labor on the market decreases, the reservation price of labor 
advances, and wages tend to increase. Under these circumstances relie 
competes with private employment? This competition is confine 
largely to subsistence employment, not to employment yielding earnings 
considerably above relief standards. On the other hand if labor is not 
permitted to withdraw from the labor market, relief becomes a wage 
subsidy and frequently a coercive instrument in forcing wages to lowef 
levels. This influence also operates in the sphere of subsistence employ- 
ment. In those employments yielding earnings considerably above relief, 
however, work-relief hourly rates at less than prevailing hourly wage rates 
tend to establish a sympathetic relationship to depress prevailing wages: 
Recent work-relief programs in this country and foreign work-relie 
experiences support this analysis. 

These distributive factors largely determine the efficacy of relie 
achieve a degree of stability in the economic processes. Relief payments 
directly add to consumers' purchasing power and thus, through the market 
exert an influence on productive activity. Moreover work relief con- 
stitutes a demand for capital goods. The immediate effects of the money 
demand will depend upon the income velocity of the expended funds, an 
this, in turn, depends largely upon inventories, plant capacity, the 1n 
debtedness of business to banks, credit policy, business psychology» er 

Over a long period of time relief assumes a more fundamental 1m 
portance. In this work it is assumed that in modern capitalism de 
possibility of conjunctural movements with their inevitable есопот!" 
insecurity turns largely upon the proportions of national income which 1$ 
available for expenditure for capital goods and for consumers’ goods: 9? 


f to 


; t 
T : " r u 
% The incidence of relief costs, it may be pointed out, tends to differ according to the taxip real 


assuming responsibility. Different economic groups and different areas are affected when thé “ eger 
Government assumes the costs than when local governments bear the burden For instance е х. 
the present Federal tax structure a major part of the cost would be met by the Federal income nsi" 
In this case there would tend to be a group and a geographic redistribution of income. Local respo 
bility would involve no geographic redistribution and a somewhat different redistribution as e sh й 
groups. Again, the financing of relief through the sales tax (a tendency, unfortunately» whic کو‎ 
—— itself) would place the burden on an economic group differing somewhat from the income” 
oup. 


and direct 
e relative 


эт н - ó 

Б The competition of relief with private employment is not confined to the wage, earning, 
t ief payment factors alone but under work relief includes conditions of work and th 
inuity and length of work offered by private industry and work relief. 
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the extent that relief, through its distributive effects, increases the 
Proportion of national income available for consumers’ expenditures, these 
Uctuations and insecurity tend to be diminished. On the other hand 
Should the incidence of relief be on income available for consumer ex- 
Penditures rather than on savings, and should relief exert a depressive 
Influence on labor income a larger proportion of national income will be 
available for capital investment. This would tend to increase the possi- 
ility of violent fluctuations and the consequent economic insecurity. 
he efficacy of relief by itself to assure a large measure of economic 
Security and stability is limited. Other measures of collective action, such 
48 sociali nsurance, a national labor exchange, planned public works, and 
credit policy are essential parts of a comprehensive security program 
“signed to assure, if possible, an adequate and continuous income to wage 
*arners within the framework of modern capitalism. 


SOME STUDIES OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF HOMOCYSTINE 


By HELEN MARIE DYER! 


Organic compounds containing sulfur are of the greatest importance 
in the animal organism. The organic sulfur compounds which are known 
to be present in the animal body and in foodstuffs are cystine, cysteine 
glutathione, methionine, and ergothionine. The study of sulfur in relation 
to vital activities had long revolved around cystine bis (8-amino-- 
carbozyethyl) disulfide, an amino acid which was first isolated in 1810 
by Wollaston, when in 1921 the attention of biochemists was directed by 
Hopkins to the physiological significance of glutathione (glutamy* 
cysteinyl-glycine). Mueller's isolation from proteins of a second sulfut- 
containing amino acid, methionine (a-amino-y-methylthiol-n-butyric acl 
led to investigations of its metabolic behavior. 

In 1915, Osborne and Mendel demonstrated that cystine is one of the 
amino acids which is absolutely essential to proper maintenance an 
growth. Following that early observation many attempts were made 
find a substitute for /-cystine in the diet, in an effort to explain the 
mechanism of the intermediate metabolism of this amino acid. Althoug 
a large number of sulfur-containing compounds were studied, both ™ 
organic and organic, no substitute was found for l-cystine in support © 
the growth of animals on a cystine-deficient diet. When in 1931 Jackson 
and Block demonstrated that methionine could be substituted for Leystiu 
in support of the growth of animals on a cystine-inadequate diet, the 
established a unique position for this amino acid, which suggeste® eu ¥ 
there must exist a metabolic relationship between cystine and methioniP 
in the animal organism. „и 

In 1932, Butz and du Vigneaud reported the isolation of the next high? 
symmetrical homologue of cystine from the decomposition of methioni® 
by H;SO,. They named the amino acid “homocystine.” In that repo 
was pointed out that a study of the utilization of “homocystine” for gr? ü 
purposes would be particularly interesting in view of the finding es 
Jackson and Block with respect to methionine. If demethylation са |0 
place during the metabolism of methionine, then homocystine shou t 
be expected to support growth on a cystine-deficient diet, sinc iol 
demethylated derivative of methionine is homocysteine (a-amino-rt | 
butyric acid). 


ferred 
) 1 A.B. 1917, Goucher College; M.S. 1929, The George Washington University; Ph.D. <® 
une 5, 1935. 
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The growth-promoting properties of homocystine when used to supple- 
ment a cystine-deficient diet have placed homocystine in a position with 
methionine in exhibiting the unusual behavior of being able to replace 
-Cystine in the diet. Consideration of the fact that no other substitute 
or l-cystine had been found, together with the observation that homo- 
Cystine and methionine аге closely related to each other structurally, and 
that homocystine had actually been prepared from methionine, suggested 
that homocystine might be involved in normal metabolism through a 
metabolic relationship to methionine and that the relationship between 
Methionine and cystine might be related to the conversion of methionine 
to homocysteine as a first step in the metabolism of the methionine. A 
ities of investigations were undertaken in an effort to test the theory that 
е is physiologically significant and that there is an intimate 

nship in the metabolism of methionine, homocystine, and cystine. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURE FOR GROWTH EXPERIMENTS 


For the growth studies a basal diet was employed which not only failed 
куо growth of the control rats, but actually caused the animals to 
e continuously. When the basal diet was supplemented by 
pills, o e lowever, in amounts of 20 mg per rat per day in the form of 
› Or when /-cystine was incorporated in the basal diet in concentrations 
EL percent, there always resulted a resumption of a significant 
— by the animals. This diet had the following percentage 
oil со uo Casein 5.0, dextrin 38.0, ѕисгоѕе 15.0, lard 19.0, cod-liver 
E t mixture (Osborne and Mendel) 4.0, agar 2.0, and milk vitamin 
Prepared o. (Supplee, Kahlenberg, and Flanigan) 12.0. The food was 
at least every ten days and was stored in the refrigerator. 
the E supplements to the basal diet were given in the form of pills, 
in two ^ amount of the amino acid for the daily dose was administered 
Would Ein pills. In many of the experiments it was found that the rats 
Corporate . ny eat the pills. It was therefore necessary to in- 
acid was d € supplements in the diet. The desired amount of the amino 
od en made to replace an equal weight of dextrin in the diet. 
Stock ee rats with two exceptions were obtained from our own 
Was ta aa is the Wistar strain of white rat. In each experiment care 
© contr J run controls with /-cystine or methionine supplements, and 
ols of animals fed on the basal diet alone. The controls were 


to 


Select 

е 

rats Ч from the same litters and were run concomitantly with the test 
equiva] n amount of test supplement was used which contained the sulfur 
^ en 


Investi t of the control /-cystine supplement when the amino acid under 
ine was an optically active modification, while an amount 
ent to twice the sulfur of the l-cystine was employed when the 
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material studied was optically inactive. Each animal was kept in an 
individual wire-mesh cage of the Mendel type. Water was always avail- 
able. The food was provided ad libitum in porcelain cups, and a record 
of the food consumption was kept for each animal. The rats were weighed 
every fourth day. 


AVAILABILITY OF INACTIVE HoMocvsTINE FOR GROWTH 


Three litters of rats were used in the growth experiments with inactive 
homocystine. The results consistently demonstrated that homocystine 
can support growth in lieu of cystine or methionine of the diet. 


AVAILABILITY OF d- AND /-HOMOCYSTINE FOR GROWTH 
The resolution of homocystine made available the optically actiVe 
isomers of this compound for growth studies. It has been demonstrate 
that both d- and /-homocystine can be utilized for growth purposes by 


animals on a cystine-deficient diet. 


GROWTH STUDIES OF S-BENzYL-HOMOCYSTEINE, OF HoMocYsTEIC ACID, 
AND OF HOMOCYSTINE-AMINE-HYDROCHLORIDE 


A limited number of animals were fed the cystine-deficient diets, supple 
mented with S-benzyl-homocysteine, with homocysteic acid, or wit 
homocystine-amine-hydrochloride. The number of animals used was so 
few that there may be some criticism of any general conclusions which are 
drawn from the results, yet every animal has acted so consistently in t " 
entire series of experiments that the failure of growth with these supple 
ments seems to offer fairly conclusive evidence of the inability of these 
derivatives of homocystine to substitute for homocystine in support of the 
growth of rats on a diet deficient in cystine. 


SyNTHESIS OF PENTOCYSTINE 


The observations of the ability of homocystine and of methionine to 
support the growth of animals on a cystine-deficient diet suggeste 
possibility that other disulfide amino acids, and other methylthiol à 
acids might conceivably support growth. The organic sulfur compoun : 
which had previously been found incapable of substituting for [cyst 
had included other disulfide acids but the homologues of cystine an 
methionine had not been investigated. r 

Bis ( ?-amino- ê-carboxy butyl) disulfide, which is the disulfide of the 5? $ 


: ; en 
bon homologue of cysteine, and which for convenience has been * ж 
etail: 


mino 


tocystine, was synthesized and the method has been described in nd 
S-benzylpentocysteine and diformylpentocystine were also prepare 
analyzed. 
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PREPARATION OF HOMOMETHIONINE 


Homomethionine (3-methylthiol-a-aminovaleric acid) was prepared 
fom pentocystine by the reduction of the latter by sodium in liquid 
ammonia followed by treatment with methyliodide. 


GROWTH STUDIES or PENTOCYSTINE AND HOMOMETHIONINE 


The growth-promoting properties of pentocystine and homomethionine 
Were tested by administration of the compound to young white rats upon 
the Cystine-deficient diet. Pentocystine and homomethionine, unlike 

“Т respective homologues homocystine and methionine, cannot be 
Utilized for growth by animals on a cystine-deficient diet. 


GROWTH STUDIES OF ETHIONINE 


uo Х ; А : 

А amino-y-ethylthiolbutyric acid was synthesized and was called 

ethionine t à hasize the ~ 1 relati f this с d 

meth; о emphasize the structural relation of this compound to 
e : ; А : 

in lonine, It was of interest to see if this compound could also substitute 

* the diet for Leystine, since if demethylation should actually occur in the 
е ` ч $^ ^ о A > v 

mish oem of methionine with the production of homocysteine, then it 

ut t be expected that deethylation of ethionine might also occur in the 
1 . " ٠ : = ~ 
mal organism with the production of homocysteine. Growth experi- 


Mente К ө ; - 
k nts demonstrated that methionine alone has its usual stimulating effect 
Роп growth, 


Short time b 
Onine and 
Browth 


that ethionine results in a rapid loss of weight followed in a 
y death, and that a mixture of equivalent amounts of methi- 
ethionine enable the animal to maintain its weight but any 
Which occurs is very slow. 


GROWTH STUDIES OF HOMOCYSTEINE-LACTONE-HYDROCHLORIDE 
t Some inte 
taken In ord 


Its Chemic 
and 


resting growth studies with this compound have been under- 
er to compare the biological behavior of this substance with 
al behavior which was being investigated by Dr. du Vigneaud 


of gr К Riegel The lactone is able to substitute for /-cystine in support 
owth, 


Tug APPEARANCE OF A DISULFIDE REACTION IN URINE AFTER 
METHIONINE ADMINISTRATION TO ANIMALS 


subcutaneous injection of methionine in rats and a 

а positive nitroprusside reaction (indicating the presence of 
Was observed in the urine which was voided during the next 
A portion ae to isolate a disulfide compound resulted in failure. 
ound to * the material which was responsible for the disulfide test was 
sitive Rm volatile, although in each case there remained a faint 
by dicey  ^ction in the residue after successive additions of water followed 
; ation to dryness. 
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THE SEARCH FOR AN ENZYME WHICH WILL Convert METHIONINE TO 
HomocysTINE 


Methionine of various concentrations was incubated with physiological 
saline or Kreb’s buffer extracts of the liver, muscles, or embryos of rats 
with the muscles of rabbits, and with the blood of dogs. Yeast extracts; 
and cultures of Sacchromyces cervisae (yeast) in a modified Sabourand 
media were also incubated with methionine. Samples of these mixtures 
were examined at intervals by the sodium nitroprusside reaction. No in* 
crease in SH or SS groups was observed. 


PHLORHIZIN STUDIES 


These studies were made according to the method of Coolen. Homo 
cystine or homocysteine was administered by mouth or by subcutaneous 
injection, and the “extra” glucose of the urine was determined. Difficulties 
were encountered as a result of the great insolubility of the disulfide, an 
the toxicity of the reduced form. No actual increase in the glucose of 
total nitrogen of the urine was found after the administration of thi 
amino acid, and very little increase in the urinary sulfur was observe? 
yet calculations which were made according to the accepted meth 
indicate that homocystine is converted to glucose in the phlorhizinize 


dog. 


DISCUSSION 


The experiments showing that pentocystine, homomethionine, and 


ethionine cannot be utilized for growth by animals on а cystine-deficie? 
diet prove that the ability of homocystine and of methionine to rep act 
l-cystine for this purpose is not a general property of disulfide amin? 
acids, of methylthiol amino acids, orof alkylthiol-butyric acids respectively’ 
These observations lend support to the conception that the availabilif 
of homocystine and of methionine for growth rests on a specific metabolic 
relationship between these compounds and cystine. The fact that bot 
methionine and homocystine exhibit this unusual behavior, together wi 
the knowledge of the ease of conversion of methionine to homocyst™ 
in vitro, strongly suggest a metabolic relationship of homocystine 
methionine as well as to cystine. í 
Additional evidence of a similarity in the physiological behavior 0 
homocystine and cystine has been found in the failure of homocystee 
acid, of homocystine-amine-hydrochloride, and S-benzyl-homocystem 
to serve for the growth of rats, since the analogous derivatives of cystine 
have been shown by other investigators to be incapable of substituting * 


cystine in the diet. The behavior of homocystine with respect to spa of 
configuration is similar to that of methionine but in contrast tot pe 
cystine. According to the theory that homocystine represents the 


first 5 
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in the metabolism of methionine one would expect both d- and 1-теећ- 
ionine to be converted in the body to the corresponding homocystine, 
since both optical isomers of methionine are utilizable for growth. ч this 
Conception is correct, one would expect to find that both d- and l- omo- 
Cystine would also be utilizable. The results therefore may be said to 
strengthen the conception of an interrelationship in the metabolism of 
9mocystine and methionine. Чуе Бы 
Although the results of attempts to isolate a disulf le which is respon- 
sible for the positive test in the urine following methionine administration 
indicated that only a small amount of nonvolatile disulfide was actually 
Present in the urine, the fact that there was even a trace of disulfide is 
Suggestive of the possibility of the methionine having been converted to 


9mocystine, since such a conversion would be expected to take place 
&radually 
readily OX 


and the homocysteine thus produced would be expected to be 
idized by the body. 
€ results of the studies with tissue extracts would seem to prove that 
an enzyme which is capable of converting methionine to homocystine does 
not exist, if optimum conditions for the activity of such an enzyme ob- 
tained in these investigations. The work was planned with the idea that 
Such an enzyme if it did exist would function as a catalyst of a hydrolytic 
Process, It is possible however that a conversion of methionine might be 
Tought about through the activity of a special reductase and that the 
enzyme if it did occur in the tissues might be inhibited by the presence of 
air, 
If further studies of the fate of homocystine in the phlorhizinized dog 
Should 
Of hom 
9t t is con 
While 
evidence 


E and cystine has been accumulating from various sources. Lewis 


In the urine after the feeding of methionine to rats, rabbits, and 
Ogs. Vars noted a similar finding in the urine of a phlorhizinized dog 
after methionine. Pirie found a positive disulfide reaction in fluid in 
Ich tissue slices had been shaken with methionine. He also observed 
at the rate of oxidation of the methionine in this system was slower 
cysteine, which would be in agreement with the idea that 
ation must take place before oxidation occurs. Du Vigneaud, 
and Craft have demonstrated that homocystine is as readily 


as either methionine or cystine in the animal body. Tarr has 
at Proteus pu] 


Oxidized 
und th 


3 from both Cystine and homocystine. Brand and his colleagues have 
Téporteq s : 


а similarity in the behavior of cystine and homocystine when fed 


garis and Serratia marcescens are able to produce 
g : 
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to a cystinuric in the readiness with which these two amino acids appear 
to be oxidized in the individual with the absence of any increase in the 
cystine excretion in the urine. On the other hand the reduced forms 0 
these amino acids, cysteine and homocysteine, and the amino acid methi- 
onine resulted in an increased urinary cystine excretion when adminis- 
tered to the cystinuric. This behavior indirectly lends support to the 
assumption that methionine may be converted to homocysteine in 


metabolism. 
CONCLUSION 


The experimental data have not proved that methionine is converted 
to homocystine in the animal organism, nor that the ability of methionine 
and of homocystine to replace l-cystine in the diet for the support 9 

rowth is a result of the ability of the cells to convert these substitutes t9 
cystine. All of the experimental observations however point to à unique 
role in this biological behavior of methionine and of homocystine, an 
indirectly they tend to support the theory that there is a structural rela” 
tionship involved in the metabolism of cystine, methionine, and homo 


cystine. 


THE CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK—A SATISFACTORY UNIT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By WALTER HERBERT GAUMNITZ 


BACKGROUND or STUDY 
Nothing 


is more important to public education than the development in 
tural comm 


lunities of a satisfactory unit of school administration. The 
E y decentralized common school district, which grew naturally out of 
the desire of the people to provide under frontier conditions the rudiments 
*. an education to all of the children, is generally admitted to be unsatis- 
actory for present-day needs. Almost inevitably the schools maintained 
е decentralized districts are too small to be efficient either educa- 
бепе) ог hnancially. They seldom conduct effective programs of 
Dtary education, and secondary education is entirely out of the 
E for the children living in such districts unless arrangements 
Sinise made with neighboring units of school administration. They 
modern Provide housing and equipment facilities suitable to the various 
school needs. As a group the common school district is widely 


Гесоруу; Әу? x m e 
: Enized as one of the chief sources of financial waste and of educational 
"equality. 


It has b 


ranked hi x shown by this study that the State of New York has always 
smallness” ee the States of the Union in the large number and in the 
istricts ; of its local school districts. Indeed, so small are many of its 

nds Bre and ѕо sparse are they in population that one frequently 

een iua S maintained for fewer than five pupils. Strenuous efforts have 

State эш since the beginning of the system of public education in this 
Second E m restrain the formation of districts which are too small and, 
Population 2 andon and consolidate those in which there is insufficient 
Actors а wealth to maintain an efficient system of schools. Many 
toward * M changes from small- to large-scale farming, migration 
city, conservation and other land policies, the declining birth 

the о constantly operating to add to the problems connected with 
aPparent л» of schools in rural communities. W hen it became 
сці, ^ 5 small schools were not only expensive but that it was most 

achieve in them desirable educational results, the question of 

ganize them into larger and more satisfactory units became a 


E to reor 
aram : 
0 | — 
unt issue. This issue has long been kept in the forefront of public 


UP nim 


BS. to, 
Vive оа, AM. 1924, University of Minnesota; Special Diploma 1925, Teachers College, Columbia 
"^. conferred June $, 1935. 
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thinking by educational leaders, both of New York State and of many 
other States. 

In New York various efforts have been made from time to time to 
consolidate and in other ways to change the small common school districts 
into larger ones. To effect this objective, authority was from the be 
ginning given the State superintendent of public instruction and throug 
him to the county and district superintendents to fix, alter, and remove 
district boundary lines. For the most part the people concerned were give 
an opportunity through their immediate representatives to approve 9f 
disapprove such changes or to have a hearing on the changes proposed n 
case of disagreement. But in time this policy was modified so that 
changes could be made more and more arbitrarily. Because of this an 
because of the tendency of such changes to involve additional costs, che 
altering of district lines and the consolidation of small districts into larger 
ones stirred up a great deal of feeling and opposition. As a result very little 
progress could be made except in the more thickly populated centers wher 
secondary education became a unifying factor. Despite excellent leaders? 
and incessant effort no significant results were accomplished in this Stat? 
toward the reduction of the very large number of common school districts 
of the rural communities and their reorganization into larger ones. 

In 1925 New York enacted a law known as the Central Rural School 
Law. The almost immediate effect of this legislation was that 2 ve 
great number of comparatively large reorganizations of rural district? 
was brought about. Despite the fact that the initiative for making 50 
reorganizations was restored to the people, large numbers of the small ruf? 
districts were abandoned and centralized schools established. In the 
brief span of years since this law was enacted about 150 such consolidation’ 
have been formed, absorbing approximately 1,70 smaller units. 
educational leaders of the State give their enthusiastic support to its 
movement and appear to be well satisfied with the educational res! 
obtained. 


Tue PROBLEM AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


É s . * avs 
The primary purpose of this study was to examine critically che ! 


and the principles of school administration under which this plan s 
inaugurated and to evaluate, so far as possible, the results WMC y 
form of school organization has achieved. The secondary purpose « ry 
determine to what extent the central rural school district is а satisfactie 
unit of school administration which can be successfully етріоуё 

where. : dy 

The hope was that such an investigation would serve as à case æ 

which would yield helpful guides toward the solution of the baffling Fjes 


lem of providing a satisfactory system of schools for rural com 
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THE FINDINGS 


The following findings have resulted from the study: 

I. Smallness is а problem not only of rural elementary schools but the 
“fort to make secondary education univ ersally available has resulted in 
the establishment and maintenance of many extremely small high schools 
in the rural communities of this State. The consolidation of rural districts 
Must therefore take into account the problem of improving the secondary 
48 well as elementary program of public education. 

2. It was found that any successful plan for the reorganization of the 
ommon school districts must be founded upon policies of school organi- 
“ation and administration which аге in harmony with the democratic 
ideals of the people or it will be resisted and brought to nought. The 
Voters involved must be given an opportunity to register their wishes but 
: minority must not be allowed to prevent the greater good. 

3. The policy of making the consolidated district a favorite of the 

nancial program of the State is found to be justified because (a) desirable 
manges in an institution which is so deeply entrenched by tradition in the 
“arts of the people and so intimately identified with their interests as 
the public School can be more easily and effectively made through financial 
tewards than through dictums of law; (b) the centralization of rural 
schools involves many expenditures such as the transportation of the 
Pupils, the rehousing of the schools, the expansion and enrichment of the 
educational program, etc., which impose sudden burdens upon the local 
(e) Payers too great for them to meet without aid from the state; and 
— incomes are usually proportionately lower in emen urban 
tome td unless equalization is provided through state aid. | ti er, 
t the increases in educational costs are inherent in and peculiar to 
> rural Situation 
2* 
Is depen 
Survey 
composi 


€ organization of a satisfactory unit of rural school administration 
dent upon a careful survey of the community in question. Such a 
must consider the logical community center; the distribution, 
tion, and trends of the population; the availability and condition 
nd ¢ * E condition and location of existing schools; — miae 
Schools: h €quacy of the attendance areas for primary an a rw 
rhe t е nature and breadth of the program of education to be under- 

nj the financial conditions of the districts to be included; and above 
«Size of unit to be included. All of these are provided for in the 
ural School Plan of New York but the study produced evidence 


to sh ver 
0 > г 
W that the standards employed in the several consolidations varied 


Widely, 


amental tests of a satisfactory unit of school administration are 
а unit should be large enough (a) to provide an attendance area 
‚ School of sufficient size to yield an enrollment which will result in 
“lent school, that is to say a school large enough to provide an 


iversity 
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acceptable program of education at reasonable costs, and (b) to produce 


an administrative and supervisory unit large enough to provide all of the 
special services essential to a modern school system. The central schoo 
districts are a great deal larger than the common and union free schoo 
districts which they replace and they show evidence of growing larger 
The majority of the elementary enrollments in the centralizations most 
recently formed tends to approach 300 pupils, thus exceeding the minimum 
norm set up by educators as essential. In the matter of high schools many 
of the central districts fail to show enrollments large enough to meet 
hese enrollments were found to be larget 
than those found in the majority of the rural high schools either of New 
York State or of the nation as a whole. As concerns general education? 
services, it was found that the central districts have made possible a large 


ies which could not be provided in rural commi 
a school nurs& 


accepted minimum norms but t 


number of activit 
These include such services as 


prior to reorganization. 
music instruction, athletic programs, improved library services, student 
Pupil-teacher ratios, however, continue f? 


organizations, and the like. 
be low, thus indicating that these special services are provided for a group 
too small to result in the greatest possible efficiency. The per capit? 
costs therefore tend to run high in the central districts. 
6. A satisfactory unit of school administration should provide a come 
plete program of modern education. The central school has brought © 
the rural communities a graded program of elementary education 
complete four-year program of secondary education, special efforts to Cafe 
for the needs of the junior-high-school grades, scho? 
services, a modern school plant and equipment, 
teachers, a much greater and a more regular attendance, 
tation of pupils wherever necessary, 
other educational improvements. It has, however, not greatly improv 
the curriculum offerings as concerns the practical needs of rural life. B 
if the central district is unsatisfactory in this respect it is more satisfactory 
than the high-school districts of the State in general. ; 
7. The improvements in the educational opportunities provided fo 
rural children through the central rural school district have resulte r 
great increases in unit expenditures but these costs are not as hig 
those found in the one-teacher districts which they displace. Howe" 
these costs are higher in the central districts than in ainin 
types of school districts in the State. Such higher cost 
defensible in rural communities both because of the educational dificult’ 
inherent in the sparsity of rural populations and because of th 
costs entailed in the reorganizing and rehousing of the new and © 


various auxiliary 
an improved corps e 
the transpof 


better school supervision, and тай 


ased school exP fhe 
rates. 


School program. 
8. Considering central districts as wholes, the incre 
tures have not resulted in any material increases in the tax 
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increased costs have as a rule been offset by special advantages in State 
aid. Individual local districts which had disproportionately low tax rates 
Prior to reorganization suffered considerable increases in taxes paid and 
those paying high rates enjoyed equal and even greater reductions in 
taxes, One of the most desirable outcomes of the centralization of rural 
schools is the equalization of the tax burdens. This outcome has, however, 
Cen greatly reduced in importance under the operation of the present 
System of distributing the State school funds on an equalization basis. 
9. The outstanding feature of the State-aid laws relating particularly 
to the central districts is that which provides for the payment of one- 
fourth of the cost of the construction, remodeling, and repair of school 
uildings necessitated by a centralization. Other important features which 
Operate to place the central district in an advantageous position in the 
matter of State aid are as follows: The central district is entitled to all 
the aids to which the constituent units would have been entitled had they 
Continued as separate units; it receives the “same apportionments and 
Me" which a Union Free school district is entitled to receive"; it 
Wha > tuition quotas and apportionments for any nonresident pupils 
9 might attend school in such districts; and it is entitled to one-half 
а transportation costs approved by the Commissioner as necessary. 


еы aid provisions have resulted in making available greater 
of the : of aid than many central districts are able to qualify for because 
amount of the” proviso that they may not draw aid “greater than the 
istrict al = excess of the total expenditures for school purposes in such 

Me. above the aggregate of the amount which would result from a tax 
· “Vê mills on each dollar of actual valuation of taxable property in such 
IStricts and the 


х other public moneys apportioned to such district as 
Provided by law "V 


Tura] Schools 
* simplified t 
Would | 


The various aid provisions applying to central 
are extremely complex. It would seem that if these could 
heir administration would be facilitated and their advantages 
"€ more easily understood. 


DEFECTS OF THE PLAN 


The $ В * 
е study brought to light the following defects of the Central Rural 


леу апа the unit of school administration created by it: 
Continued * rov that instruction for the primary grades must be 
Such time * the local schools after centralization has been effected until 
: > patrons of such schools shall by vote decide to close them. 
; > local school organizations choose to abandon these small 
of t س‎ the children concerned to the central schools, but a few 
ise to do so, thus continuing in operation some of the small, 


Ineffici 

lent, and c " : 

eot 15 and costly schools which this plan was inaugurated to displace. 
: Ше it s ba mh: Oncessión is Ofte "es 

In orde should be pointed out that this concession is often necessary 


r Tan. 
to effect centralizations which would otherwise be opposed by 
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conservative patrons who insist upon keeping the small children near theif 
homes. The contention of the school administrators of the State is that 
the retention of these small schools is temporary and that this apparent 
defect is justified in the interest of the greater good. 


2. The plan provides that the consolidations shall be large enough © 
arly in the high-school 


› be 


satisfactory as units of school attendance, particul 
levels. The study, however, produced evidence to show that centrali- 
zations often fail in this objective. As pointed out above, the centra 
schools are often too small to meet accepted minimum norms for the 5126 
of the high-school enrollment. The result is that such schools either 
cannot serve all of the functions demanded of a modern high school or the 
classes will be small and the unit costs high. Both of these defects are 
found in the smaller central rural school districts. 

3. The plan provides that all of the area logically constituting a part of 
a school community shall be included in the forming of any propose 
centralization. This proviso, however, comes into conflict with a policy 
of the State Education Department that cities or towns which have been 
superintendencies cannot join with ot ef 

r policy is founde 

upon the assumption that such independent districts are urban in chara 
ter and that the special aid advantages provided by the plan were intende 
by the legislature to benefit rural and not urban areas. The result of t 8 
clash in policies is that certain towns and cities which should logically form 
the center of certain centralizations are left out entirely. Central district 
lucational or community 
ally belonging to à give? 


organized as independent 
districts to form rural school centralizations. This latte 


are in consequence formed which are not true ec 
centers and which do not include all the area logic 
social unit. 

4. Even though the State-aid plan operates in such a manner â$ @ 
safeguard farm people against exorbitant tax rates despite great э 
rapid improvements in the educational program, the contention cann 
be denied that the enormous increases in cost must be paid out 0 c 
total resources of the citizens of this commonwealth. Thus far the plas 
has tended to increase the school costs of the State rather than [© 
them. Great educational gains have been achieved through these increase 
expenditures but it has not yet been established that the education? 
results obtained are commensurate with the increases in expenditure? 
This study could not go into this matter with sufficient intensiveness 
test this aspect of the problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The central rural school district has been successful in bringing e city 
rural communities of New York great improvements in both the qu in 


and the quality of the education provided. It has been instrumen has 
displacing large numbers of the small, inefficient local districts. 
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Won the popular approval of the people, despite the fact that ill-advised 
Practices of school administration had aroused opposition and resentment 
3gainst rural-school consolidation. The law creating this district and the 
administrative policies evolved to govern it contain many provisions 


especially designed to meet the educational needs of rural people. These 
Ог the most part operate so successfully that they may be recommended 


8enerally for the solution of the rural-school problems to which this study 


Was directed. The defects pointed out should be carefully considered. 


Оте of them will undoubtedly be found from a practical viewpoint to be 
*'ensible as the lesser of two evils. The writer feels that school officers 
Of other States can learn a very great deal from a careful study of the 


sented by this investigation concerning the Central Rural School 
istrict of New York. 


acts рге 


THE FLOUR BEETLES OF THE GENUS *TRIBOLIUM" 


By NEWELL EMANUEL СООР! 


The confused flour beetle, Tribolium confusum Duv., and the rust-red 
flour beetle, Т. castaneum (Hbst.), are by far the most abundant ап 
destructive beetles infesting flours and other prepared cereal products: 
These insects are cosmopolitan and are now recorded as pests in practically 
every civilized country of the world. 


REVISION OF THE GENUS TRIBOLIUM 


This genus was characterized in 1825 by MacLeay and the name 
Tribolium has been in general use since that time. The name Margu^ 
first used by Dejean in his catalogue in 1833 and characterized by Redten 
bacher in 1845 and 1849, is here made a simple synonym of Tribolium 
The genus Stene was erected by Stephens in 1832 for Tenebrio ferrugineus 
Fabricius but since this species was really a cucujid, as is shown below 
the name Stene cannot be used as a synonym or subgenus of Tribolium: 

The synonymy of the type species is very much confused. The name 
ferrugineum (Fab.), 1781 or 1787, which is in general use in the Unite 
States, is untenable because the type specimen has been found by promt 
nent English Coleopterists to be a cucujid. The name navalis (Fab: 
cannot be accepted because Fabricius’ description of Dermestes navalis 
1775 cannot refer to our species. The Ips cinnamomea of Herbst (1792 
does not refer to our species for the same reason. The description, 
Colydium castaneum by Herbst in 1797 is found to be the first descripto 
of our species, the name for which thus becomes Tribolium castant* 
(Herbst). The names of the other species are not questioned. : 

In the genus Tribolium the color of the body ranges from ferrugino, 
to black, and the entire surface of the body is more or less punctate. T 
clypeus and genae are enlarged and the eyes are emarginated by the l4 
The antennae are 11-jointed and either gradually enlarged toward 
or with a distinct 3- or 5-jointed club. The elytra are punctate-striate 
with the intervals usually raised or carinate. The epipleurae are entire b 
very narrow at the tip; wings are present in all species. 

Seven species are included in the genus. These are castaneu m м. 
confusum Duval, madens Charpentier, destructor Uyttenboogaart, gent is 
Uytt., indicum Blair, and myrmecophilum Lea. The last-named species 
placed in a separate subgenus Leanum as was done by Uyttenboos™ 
in 1934. The species may be briefly characterized as follows: 


А етей 
1 A.B. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.S. 1929, The George Washington University; Ph.D. co 


June s, 1935 
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T. castaneum—length to 3.73 mm, color uniform ferruginous, 
Punctation moderate, eyes not margined above, space separating eyes 
ventrally equal to the diameter of each eye, antennae with a distinct 
3-jointed club, prothorax smooth and shiny, intervals of elytra moderate. 

Т. confusum -length 3.1 to 3.82 mm, color uniform ferruginous or 
reddish brown, punctation moderate, genae prominent, eyes margined 
above, 
of each eye, antennae gradually enlarged, prothorax smooth and shiny, 
intervals of elytra moderate. 

Т. madens—length 3.6 to 4.4 mm, body dull black, legs, antennae, and 
mouthparts reddish, eyes not margined above, space separating eyes 
Ventrally equal to about three times the diameter of each eye, antennae 
With a distinct 3-jointed club, first and second elytral intervals smooth, 


the others more or less raised. 
Г. dest 


Space separating eyes ventrally equal to three times the diameter 


ructor—length 4.3 to 5.4 mm, color dark maroon, eyes narrowly 
Margined above, space separating eyes ventrally equal to nearly two times 
the diameter of each eye, antennae gradually enlarged, the first and second 
“tral intervals smooth, the others more or less carinate. 

gebieni—length {о to 5.5 mm, color ferruginous or castaneous, 
antennae gradually enlarged, punctation coarse and close, prothorax 
Toughened and dull, elytral intervals raised into sharp carinae. 

Р indicum -length 4.2 to 4.2 mm, color uniformly dark castaneous, 
Surface roughened and dull, eyes sharply margined above, space separating 
yes ventrally slightly less than the diameter of each eye, antennae with 
an indistinct $-jointed club, prothorax rugulose, all elytral intervals raised 
Into sharp carinae. 

myrmecophilum—length 4.3 to 4.6 mm, color ferruginous or 
"istaneous, antennae gradually enlarged, terminal joint small and in the 
Shape of an inverted triangle, space separating eyes ventrally equal to one 
and two-thirds times the diameter of each eye, apex of prothorax narrower 
+ ап Басе, scutellum very small, semicircular, all intervals of elytra 
Mooth and flat, tibiae stout, hind tarsi robust, first joint short, somewhat 
"angular, body broad and stout. 


History, DISTRIBUTION, AND Economic IMPORTANCE 

Of the 
as Was st 
Import 
еее 
Other м 


above seven species, two are of very great economic importance 
ated in the first paragraph. Two other species which are of minor 
ance in seeds, flour, and other cereal products are the black flour 
Т. madens and the species recently described as Т. destructor. The 
Ресіеѕ are of no economic importance. * 
ace. beetles, excepting myrmecophilum and perhaps —— * 
Caste Y Native to the region comprising southwestern Asia ста t е 
m Mediterranean lands. Their original habitat was under the bark 
trees and in rotting logs where they probably lived as scavengers. 
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Both T. confusum and T. castaneum are cosmopolitan, but Т. confusum 
is more common in temperate regions, and T. castaneum is more nearly a 
subtropical insect. 7. madens has been recorded from North America, 
Europe, and Egypt and 7. destructor from Germany and Holland. Т. 
indicum, Т. gebieni, and T. myrmecophilum apparently have a very limite 
range, the first being recorded from India and Northern Africa, the secon 
from Paraguay, while the last is known only from southeastern Australia: 

Practically all of the early references to these insects concern the 
synonymy or description of T. castaneum. The first important economic 
contributions on the genus are those of Chittenden starting in 1895: 
Chapman, starting with a very valuable paper in 1918 made perhaps the 
greatest contributions to our knowledge of T. confusum and has used this 
insect extensively as an experimental animal. Recent contributions by 
Park, Brindley, and a limited number of other writers are also of im 
portance. 

The flour beetles are particularly injurious in flour mills and in other 
establishments that prepare cereal products, where they are pests in flout 
and all other prepared ceral products and also in grain and seeds. They 
are nearly omnivorous and in addition to the above foodstuffs have been 
reported breeding in and damaging animal matter and especially dry 
insect specimens, yeast, nuts, dried fruits, chocolate, certain spices, an 
other miscellaneous plant products. 


Lire History or Tribolium castaneum AND T. confusum 


The eggs, which are laid directly in the flour or other food material, are 
covered with a sticky substance that causes the foodstuff to adhere t0 
them and often completely cover them. The incubation period 
T. castaneum averaged 4 days at 30° C., 5.3 days at 27° С. (80.6° F.)s 
6 days at 25° C. (77° F.), and about 9 days at room conditions where the 
temperature averaged 22° C. (71.6° F.). The incubation perio 
T. confusum averaged 6.8 days at 27° C. (80.6? F.), and 12.8 days ? 
room conditions where the temperature averaged 11? C. (69.8? Ё.). 

The number of larval instars ranges from 5 to 12 with an average 
7 or 8. Environmental conditions, especially food and temperatur? 
infuence the number of instars considerably. However, there may 
considerable individual variation in the number of instars of larvae rear 
under identical conditions. 

_ The duration of the larval period ranges from 22 to over 100 days ас 
ing to the influence of environment and the effect of individual varia 
The optimum temperature for development seems to be close to 3° it 
(86° F.) for both species. Of the foods used, whole-wheat flour was " 
favorable for development, followed by middlings, bran, cornmea^ 
white flour in the order named. Measurements for the various stages < 
for the larval instars, including the width of the head capsule, are p" 


cord 
tion. 
o 
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The average pupal periods were, for T. castaneum at 30° C. (86° F.) 
5 days, at 27° C. (80.6° F.) 7.1 days, at 25° C. (77° F.) 8.8 days, at room 
temperature in early summer 8.5 days; and for T. confusum at 27° C. 
(8о,6° Е.) 7.9 days in continuous light and 8.7 days in continuous darkness. 
Adult males and females are so nearly alike in external appearance that 
they are difficult to separate, although the sexes can be readily recognized 
in the pupal stage by the characteristic shape of the venter of the last 
abdominal segment. 

Adults of Т. castaneum can fly short distances, but adults of T. confusum, 
although provided with wings, have never been observed to fly. Adults of 
oth Species possess scent glands that give off a pungent odor. 

Breeding continues the year round in heated buildings, but in unheated 
mills in the Northern and Central States only adults are present during 
the winter. Adults have been known to live as long as 3 years and 271 

ays. The average longevity of the adults used in the oviposition experi- 
ments was as follows: T. confusum males, 631 days; females, 447 days; 

* Castaneum males, 547 days; females, 225 days. T. confusum males have 
Proved fertile at 3 years and 76 days of age. The greatest age at which a 
emale laid fertile eggs was 1 year and 94 days. 

€sistance to starvation varies inversely with the temperature, and 
the two species seem equally resistant. The longest survival periods for 
К> without food are as follows: At 30° C. (86° Е.) 18 days, at room 
Т er 23 days, atis С. (59° Е.) 27 days, at 10° С. (о ЕЁ.) $1 days. 
o Jhgest survival periods for larvae without food were 23 days at 
* 46 days at ordinary room conditions, and 54 days at 15° C. 
€ longest oviposition periods recorded were 432 days for T. confusum 


3o 


Ghd «o E — - 
^w 398 days for T. castaneum. The average oviposition period for 
Onfusum was about 8 months, while that of 7. castaneum was about 


ore months, The average number of eggs laid per day during the entire 

recorded i, period of any female was about 2, and the highest number 

Single fe * day was 13. rhe greatest number of viable eggs laid by a 

and ^e e during its entire oviposition period was 976 for T. confusum 

emales E T. castaneum. l'he average number laid by 7. confusum 
as 458 while that of Т. castaneum was 327. 


INTERRELATION WITH OTHER ANIMALS 


Т. Castane 
Mediate hos 


Dime caused by a coccidian, Adelina sp., is often found in rearings 
tribolii is th and kills large numbers of the insects. The mite Acarophenax 
common Р oe common parasite of these beetles. Another mite, the 
hymeno $ teuloides ventricosus, sometimes attacks Ти пит. The 

Pterous parasites Rhabdepyris zeae and Sclerodermus immigrans 


um has been experimentally proved to be one of the inter- 
ts of the tapeworm Hymenolepis diminuta in Japan. 


of 
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have been recorded from Tribolium but seem to be rather rare. Predators 
attacking Tribolium are the hemipteron Xylocoris cursitans and adults 0 
the cadelle, Tenebroides mauritanicus. Adults of Tribolium may them- 


selves be predatory to a certain extent. 


Controt METHODS 


The most satisfactory methods for the control of these pests in Йош 
mills are by fumigation with hydrocyanic 
superheating. In houses all cereal products 
beetles are suspected of being present should be placed in 
and heated in an oven for a time with a very low fire. 


acid gas or chloropicrin of by 
, especially flour, in which the 
a shallow рай 


THE SYNTHESIS OF CARNOSINE AND SOME STUDIES 
ON ITS PHYSIOLOGICAL BEHAVIOR 


By ROBERT HARRIS SIFFERD! 


The physiological origin and function of carnosine present some par- 
cularly intriguing questions. The compound contains the imidazole 
nng which is so often suggestive of physiological activity, and it is as well 
> fiom of the only B-amino acid known to occur in nature. Carnosine, 
ibe cases its methyl derivative, anserine, has been found in the 
with EM of all vertebrate musculature which have been examined, and 
— exception of creatine is the most abundant of the nitrogenous 
of the E Although numerous workers have investigated various phases 
tically tochemistry of carnosine during the last thirty-five years, prac- 
“У nothing is known of its source, its role in physiological economy, 
Or its fate. 
Mota part of this lack of knowledge is due to the relative inaccessi- 
i iod; t : compound. Its isolation from muscle tissue is at best a 
Ms noces, and the syntheses which have been devised have un- 
м ately given very low yields. 
ù кеу if the compound were made more readily available a variety 
Out of res, ^m studies might be undertaken which have been practically 
ite пп the past. To approach this goal, we undertook the synthesis 
к. Soin have succeeded in working out a method by which the 
eoretical, ча peptide can be obtained with a yield of 65 percent of the 
„ Cal, calculated from the histidine used. This is more than a ten- 
„ "Crease over the yields of the two previously reported syntheses. 
ees of this dipeptide, w hich was first isolated from the 
shown te + muscle tissue by Gulewitsch and Amiradzibi їп 1900, was 
Barger ind T work of Baumann and Ingvaldsen and independently by 
assemblin utin in 1918 to be the B-alanyl--histidine. In addition to 
зуп без analytical proof for this structure, both groups succeeded in 
Tutin, n. the compound. In the synthesis effected by Barger and 
ester. Then propionyl chloride was condensed with histidine methyl 
small ка product was reduced and saponified, and an extremely 
aumann d pe in the form of the copper salt was obtained. 
ihe and de ngvaldsen condensed 8-iodopropionyl chloride with histi- 
iscourapin еп treated the iodo compound with ammonia. A rather 
Syntheses Masc of the free base was isolated. Although these 
Tom a * ced for structural proof, neither of them offered much hope 
> Preparative standpoint. 


1 


ti 


0 
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In the present investigation we have taken advantage of the excellent 
and ingenious carbobenzoxy method of Bergmann and Zervas. The 
g-alanine used in the synthesis is prepared from succinimide by the 
Hoffmann hypobromite reaction, the details of which were kindly place 
at our disposal by Professor H. T. Clarke. Instead of isolating the free 
B-alanine, however, we have made use of the very slight solubility of the 
carbobenzoxy-8-alanine and have isolated the amino acid as its caf 
benzoxy derivative, which is to be used in the carnosine synthesis. А 
carbobenzoxy-6-alanine is treated with PCI5, and the resulting acyl chloriet 
is allowed to react with methyl alcohol. The methyl ester is then dissolv 
in ethyl alcohol and refluxed with an excess of 42 percent aqueous hydra" 
zine hydrate. The hydrazide crystallizes beautifully from the reaction 
mixture on cooling and can be obtained consistently in yields better than 
75 percent, reckoned from the carbobenzoxy-8-alanine. The hydrazide 15 
converted to the acid azide by treatment with nitrous acid, and simu 


carbobenzoxy peptide ester in chloroform solution is saponified by 
against an aqueous solution of four equivalents of NaOH. After three 

four hours' shaking the layers are separated and the alkali exactly neutf?" 
ized with sulfuric acid. The mixture is evaporated completely to dryn! h 
and the carbobenzoxy carnosine is extracted from the sodium sulfate wit 
hot ethyl alcohol. On cooling the alcoholic extract, the carbobenzoX 
peptide crystallizes in small needle clusters. The net yield calculat 


from the histidine ester dihydrochloride, is 85 to 90 percent. T 
The free dipeptide may be obtained by catalytic hydrogenation ^i 
palladium black according to the method of Bergmann and Zervas | 


procedure in our hands yielding about 80 to 90 percent of the theoreti 
We have also found that the carbobenzoxy peptide can be rea ^ 
converted to the free peptide by treatment with sodium in liquid атто?! 
This reaction is carried out simply by dissolving the carbobenzoxy с 
pound in liquid ammonia and adding three equivalents of metallic so » d 
The ammonia is evaporated off, the residue is taken up in watel £ g 
hydriodic acid is added equivalent to the sodium used. After evaporat 
to dryness, one simply extracts away the sodium iodide and the 5€ pas 
residue with absolute alcohol and recrystallizes the carnosine which ic 
been left behind. This method has given as good yields as has the catal in 
hydrogenolysis. The synthetic carnosine obtained in either case agree в 
physical and chemical properties with a sample of carnosine whit 
isolated from fresh sheep muscle. con 
_Previous reports on the pharmacological action of carnosine hav? 
flicted, particularly concerning the toxicity of the compound when 12 
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duced parenterally. With the exception of a few preliminary tests with 
synthetic material by McClintock and Hines, all such observations have 


een made with material isolated from natural sources. It is conceivable 
that the 


presence of small, varying quantities of a highly potent pharma- 
Cologicall 


y active substance—histamine, for example, has been isolated 
fom muscle tissue—may be responsible for the conflicting observations 
Of phenomena attributed in the literature to carnosine. We have confirmed 
general the reports that carnosine causes a fall in blood pressure and is 
Pethaps one-fiftieth as active as histamine. The response to carnosine is, 
wever, quite different from that elicited by histamine. 

€ intravenous administration of histamine into the cat, in doses 
ч icient to cause a decrease of 30 mm arterial blood pressure, causes a 
Tapid fal] followed by a very slow, gradual recov ery to normal over the 
Course of four to five minutes. Five milligrams of carnosine under the 
Same conditions cause a similar rapid depressor action, but the return to 


normal is very prompt, occurring within 30 seconds, about the time re- 
quired for 


one complete circulation of the blood. The compound in 
trast to histamine produces no effect whatsoever upon heart rate or 
amplitude, 
— Point of interest is the fact that a previous dose of — 
зар temporary inhibition to the action of carnosine, which may be 
Very E by a dose of histamine. The carnosine action in any case is of 
MA * duration even with many times the maximal dose, and we »- 
aa able to demonstrate any marked tolerance to the compoun 

W пу Pronounced toxicity. 

W зешш observed that carnosine produces no blood-pressure response 


Causes ver in the case of the fowl, even in doses several times mse which 
is of —— decrease in the blood pressure of the cat. his 4 
Tather Ee since the muscle of the fowl contains no ** * 
Dress i methyl carnosine or anserine. A determination of the blood- 
pure response to anserine in the fowl is immediately suggested. 
selves wich erations have been chiefly for the purpose of orienting onr- 
further ith the compound and we expect to pursue this pha se —— 
Metabolisn ү һауе also begun studies pertaining * res — 
Source in th N carnosine in an attempt to throw some 18 ıt on жү" ре ле 
ficient * body. Feeding experiments with white rats on a histidine- 
“ssential “ret indicate that the dipeptide can replace histidine » an 
taneously letary component, whether administered orally or subcu- 


а this connectio 
xi stidine-deficj 
* the sulf: 


n we have developed a new method for the preparation 
ent diet. Commercial casein is hydrolysed with sulfuric 


the Method fractionated by electrodialysis, following in general 


thod of Cox, King, and Berg for the isolation of histidine from 


| 
| 
I 
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blood paste. The arginine and lysine, being more basic than histidine 
dialyse to the cathode first and repress the migration of the less basic 
histidine. After the dialysed arginine and lysine have been removed from 
the cathode compartment of the electrodialysis cell, the histidine migrates 
almost quantitatively to the cathode leaving the neutral and acidic 
amino acids in the center and anode compartments respectively. After 
so removing the histidine, the arginine and lysine fractions are combine 
with the neutral and acidic amino acid fractions, and evaporated to 
dryness. This amino acid mixture, incorporated at a 10 to 15 percent leve 
in the ordinary experimental diet supplemented with cystine and trypto* 
phane, appears to serve admirably as a basal diet, not permitting growt 
except when supplemented with histidine or a histidine substitute. 
this experimental diet continues to prove successful, it will obviate the 
difficulties which we have encountered in respect to the variability 0 
histidine-deficient amino-acid mixtures prepared by the customary silver 
oxide-barium hydroxide precipitation of histidine from hydrolysed casein. 
In addition it will greatly reduce the heavy expense and labor involve 
in the silver method. 

Syntheses of related dipeptides of histidine are in progress, with which 
in similar studies we hope to demonstrate the possible origin of this 
unique, naturally occurring dipeptide, carnosine. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE FILARIOIDEA AND 
DRACUNCULOIDEA (NEMATODA) OF BIRDS 


By EVERETT ELMER WEHR: 


In the preparation of the present paper the writer had a twofold 
Purpose. The primary reason was to substitute for the present unsatis- 
a System of classification of the groups Filarioidea and Dracun- 
eee. another system based not merely on adult but also on larval 

ures; the other reason was to continue the series of monographic 
pon the nematodes of birds commenced in 1927 by Dr. Е. В. Сгат 
publishes ру Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, who in that year 

a " a monograph on the bird nematodes belonging to the suborders 

Dgylata, Ascaridata, and Spirurata. 

ire present paper the writer has brought together under one cover 

x "UM of all the recognizable adult nematodes of birds belonging to 
number я" poc groups. There are described in the literature a 
for the Ne arval forms which have not been included in this paper chiefly 
tially th on that the descriptions of these forms would increase mate- 
of the i * of the manuscript without adding appreciably to the value 
With ES че Unless such larval forms can be definitely connected up 
thine e ult forms, their descriptions are of little value to the system- 
certain * as this or that form may be recognized as belonging to a 
general © neral group, the larval forms of which might well be of the same 

“t appearance. 

$ 18 generally true of any monographic paper, the writer was obliged 
E of instances to rely upon the descriptions of other investi- 
ме da a certain portion of the information contained in this paper. 
weighing : жеге not incorporated into the present paper without first 
the eit em as to their probable accuracy. The writer's knowledge of 
the ar of nematodes, acquired over a period of years from 
readily а many hundreds of en face views, has enabled him to pick out 

merous errors in the descriptions of these structures. In some 
and Where sie чоп had to be done to secure the desired information 
to this * T was plenty of material available, the writer has resorted 
as Supplied hi for study of detail. Whenever it was possible to do so, he 
he Was oe his own observations in place of reported observations which 

Positive were erroneous. 


In а 
Ra 


Cases whe 


е wri , әз. u 
tende ar realized from the very beginning that even though he in- 
O include specific descriptions of bird forms only in his paper it 


ТҮ 
S.A, 
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was neccessary for the sake of accuracy to study representatives of all thê 
groups of Filarioidea and Dracunculoidea, even though other hosts werê 
involved. This study added immensely to the task of preparing the 
present manuscript but he feels that the results warrant the extra effort 

In addition to redescribing many forms, the writer has created severa 
new subfamilies, eight new genera, nine new species, and many new 
combinations. 

The writer has realized for some time that a revision of the present 
system of classification of the groups Filarioidea and Dracunculoidea was 
necessary in order to simplify it and make it more practicable, but realize 
that only a taxonimic basis better than that used heretofore would rest t 
The proposed revision 


in anything more than just another classification. 
in the synonymy 


has necessitated some very drastic changes particularly 
because of the superficial, even flimsy, characters on which certat 
previously established groups were based. These changes which have 
involved also the erection of several new genera and subfamilies havé 
been made only after a thorough study of many representatives of 2 
groups of the Filarioidea and Dracunculoidea, which study was соп“ 
sidered necessary in order that the writer might better be able to judge 
which characters were diagnostic and which were not. ) 

The order Spirurata Railliet and Henry, 1915, has been divided int? 
three superfamilies, Filarioidea (Weinland, 1858) Stiles, 1907, Spiruro! ea 
Railliet and Henry, 1915, and Dracunculoidea Cameron, 1934; the latte 
two groups being differentiated on the characters of the phasmids n 
the larvae. 

In the superfamily Filarioidea, the writer has included four fam 
namely, Desmidocercidae Cram, 1927, which has been transferred 
the superfamily Spiruroidea for reasons explained elsewhere in this ра 
Stephanofilariidae Ihle and Ihle-Landenburg, 1933; Filariidae Claus, 18 
and Dipetalonematidae new family. 

In the family Filariidae two new subfamilies have been erected, namely’ 
Tetracheilonematinae to contain the genus Tetracheilonema Diesing, 186 
and Dicheilonematinae to replace the subfamily Setariinae Yorke " 
Maplestone, 1926. The subfamily Aproctinae Yorke and Maplest®; 
1926, was a mixed group containing larval forms of both the filari 
(members of the Filariidae) and the dipetalonematid (members 9! J 
Dipetalonematidae) types; therefore, the writer was obliged to split y 
of the filari 
y Filariida® 
1 were 


The 


ilies 
from 
рё” 


, 


subfamily into two groups. Those forms possessing larvae 
type were retained in the subfamily Aproctinae under the famil 
while those forms possessing larvae of the dipetalonematid tyP* 


placed in a new subfamily under the family Dipetalonematidae: , Ji 
subfamily Filariinae has been restricted to include only the genera 
and Parafilaria. 

The new subfamily Dicheilonematinae contains the five gener 


a Setarih 
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Serratospicu lum, Monopetal 


ы 1 wma, Hamatospiculum, and Dicheilonema. 
The genera Hastospiculum Skrjabin, 1923, and Parhamatospiculum 
Skrjabin and Petrow, 1928, have been made synonyms of the genus 
amatospiculum Skrjabin, 1916, for reasons discussed in the text. The 
Benera Рој spiculum Skrjabin, 1916, and Ornithosetaria 


ч Sandground, 
1933, have been made synonyms of the genus Mono; nema Diesing, 
1861. Polit spiculum arthricola, the only species of the genus Pi 
"Piculum, has been made a synonym of Mon i 
remser in Diesing, 1851) Diesing, 1861, and 
SPiculum Sanc 


lito- 


tema rum 


N lground, 1933, becomes Monopetal 
( andground, 1933) new combination. 


n the subfamily Diplotriaeninae the writer has included three genera, 
namely, Diplotriaenoides Walton, 1927, Diplotriaena Railliet and Henry 
m Henry and O’Zoux, 1909, and Quadriplotriaena new genus, the latter 
Containing two new species. 

n the subfamily Aproctinae there has been included five genera, namely, 
Seudaprocta Shikhobalov, 1930, Pelecitus Railliet and Henry, 1910, 


Q “~: ^ . 
пк amofilaria Schmerling, 1925, Aprocta Linstow, 1883, and Anomoflaria 
ew т ; 4 5 Р E er INE 
L b genus [he genera Lissonema Linstow, 1903, and Striat 
Mimov, 1927, have been made synonyms of Aprocta Linstow, 1883. 


In the new family Dipetalonematidae are included two new subfamilies, 


namely, Dirofilariinae and Dipetalonematinae. The family Dirofilariidae 
andground, 1921, becomes a synonym of the family Dipetalonematidae, 
Оашае Yorke and Maplestone, 1926, a synonym of Dirofilariinae, and 
hocercinae Leiper, 1911, a synonym of Dipetalonematinae. 
i ag subfamily Dipetalonematinae is a very large group, consisting 
UD the Y-seven genera, but the writer was unable с‹ inscientiously to split 

Broup into smaller units. Six of the genera, Fuscic: 


s фра, Pneumo- 
ar : MEE te e А 
ta, Sarconema, Cardi Шапа, Scyt 


aria are new 
tativeļy : : x nen has been ten- 
the уу tained in the above subfamily until the writer is able to study 
is a | Pe material or until a more detailed description is available. There 
T Possibility that it 


sa) 


ia, and Li; 
handler, 192 


to Science. 


The genus Hamulofilaria 


e does not belong to the superfamily Filarioidea. 
Li * genus Fuscicorpa has been erected for Onchocerca bambusicolae 
» 9 s 
192$ 
B “фа к 
ta Superfamily Dracunculoidea includes two families, namely, 
сиђе]: * 
These 1ШіЧае Leiper, 1912, and Philometridae Baylis and Daubney, 1926. 
"Se / 2 i * ө 
two families are separated primarily on the basis of the character 
T * esophagus, 
е genus Flap} ; 
^ s Elaphocesh 
Species, E 8 ер! 


А Superfar 


33, and the new genus Scytofilaria for Lemdana micr penis Travassos, 


lus Molin, 1860, which includes only a single 
octocornutus, has been considered a questionable member of 
nily Filarioidea until a more adequate description is available. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HORMONES OF THE РО$- 
TERIOR LOBE OF THE PITUITARY GLAND 


By ROBERT RIDGELY SEALOCK ! 

Oliver and Schafer in 1894 at University College, London, made the 
startling discovery that physiologically active substances coul 
extracted from the pituitary gland. Their first investigation disclose 
the presence of a substance which caused an increase in blood pressure 
when administered to experimental animals. The American physiologist 
Howell, demonstrated that the pressor constituent was to be found ОП 
in the neural portion of the gland, or the posterior lobe. Since, it has bee? 
shown that the extract which contains the pressor substance also contains 
substances which stimulate other physiological responses. These 219 
briefly, principles affecting the cardiovascular, respiratory and renal 
systems, smooth muscle, certain glandular structures, metabolism, ® 
the melanophores. 4 

The physiological mechanism of these responses has been studied 
exhaustively since the time of their discovery, and much has been learned 
of the nature of their action. In contrast, the chemistry of the hormone 
remains obscure. No one of these active agents has been isolated 12 
pure crystalline form. Considerable success has been attained in an effort 
to concentrate them, but the most active preparations are still very a 
plex mixtures. The purification procedures, which have consisted largel 
of precipitations, indicate the protein-like nature of the active fraction 
That they are not necessarily large protein molecules is indicated by Tbe 
ease with which they dialyse through semipermeable membranes. T р 
inactivating influence of tryptic enzymes also indicates the protein nat 
of these substances and consequently the presence of amino acids " 
peptide linkages within the molecular structure. Many chemical reage”, 
have been found to inactivate the principles, but in no case can any сей 
deduction be made аз to the molecular structure responsible or f 
physiological response. . A 

The object of our investigation has been the utilization of certain аг 
lytical methods and highly specific reagents, which we hoped wou 
only give us some information of the structural arrangement within f he 
molecules but also furnish some clue as to a means of isolation. ds 
actual program which has been carried out under Professor du Vigne? ‘cal 
guidance may be divided into two phases. The first consists of anal] 
studies of a series of preparations of active pressor and oxytocic m? 
198° 
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of Varying degrees of potency. These preparations were placed at our 
isposal by Dr. Kamm of the Parke, Davis and Company laboratories. 
4n Kamm has designated the active blood-pressure-raising material as 
Pitressin. The oxytocic or uterine-contracting principle he terms pitocin. 
tia » protein nature of these fractions led us to analyse them for sulfur 
‚© nitrogen and the amino acids, cystine, tyrosine, arginine, and histi- 
Wan. hese particular constituents were determined since there are 
m "able reasonably specific, quantitative methods for their estimation. 
* percentage of organic sulfur was determined by a copper oxidation 
— employing an alkaline cupric nitrate reagent. The micro Dumas 
liinc ond method was utilized in the determination of nitrogen. The 
=й E : were determined colorimetrically on material which had been 
Methods. جا‎ 20 percent hydrochloric acid. 1 he Specific Sullivan 
М Ка * Folin and Marenzi method were utilized for the estimation 
atginine 74 ^d lees was determined by the Folin and Looney method, 
Y Jorpe' y [eber s modification of Sakaguchi s procedure, and histidine 
Кыйы of Spec adaptation of the Koessler and Hanke test. The 
increase , the analytical studies are shown in the table on p. 65. The 
аа sulfur, cystine, and tyrosine with increasing activity of the 
telationshi.. indicates that these constituents may possess a significant 
Althou T to physiological activity. 
Cystine ^. а portion of the organic sulfur was not accounted for as 
is E ety of it was shown to be present in the disulfide form. 
D see if ^ ro the second phase of our experimental program. W e wished 
insulin, th M pressor and oxytocic hormones lose their activity as does 
reducing poete hormone, when it is reduced with the very mild 
it wa, уннн. In some of our previous studies with insulin, 
state by allo Е at the disulfide linkage could be reduced to the sulfhydryl 
or баіо тее insulin to remain in contact with an excess of cysteine 
Y reoxid ae; е. The inactive sulfhydryl insulin could not be reactivated 
as бабны These particular reducing agents were selected since there 
educing rebar evidence that their action might be quite specific for 
regarded M. isulfide linkage. The action of cysteine on insulin was 
insulin, As c.n action effect of the SH compound on the S-S of the 
от and a е result of this effect, the insulin was converted to the SH 
an equilibrium established. 
lt that a study of the reduction of the highly active hormone 
s by means of such a mild and reasonably specific reducing 
пе disulfide linkage could furnish evidence as to whether or not 
ples actually contain the disulfide linkage. If inactivation 
it would quite definitely indicate the connection between the 
inactivation d, the disulfide linkage, as in insulin. On the other hand if 
tion di 1d not occur three possibilities would exist: first, that reduc- 
NOt take place, even though sulfur were present; second, that no 
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sulfur existed in the molecule; and finally, the very interesting possibility 
that the reduced hormone itself was physiologically active. To demon- 
strate conclusively this latter possibility it would be necessary to show 
that the hormone itself had been reduced and not merely the disulfide 
present in the preparation. 

The material which was used in this phase of the investigation was 
purified by the methods outlined by Kamm and his coworkers. In testing 
the effect of cysteine and other reagents on pitressin, the treated materia 
was assayed against the original solution. Cats or dogs under anesthesia 
were used and the effect on the blood pressure was observed. The oxy 
tocic principle was assayed by its depressor effect on the chicken, whic 
effect has been demonstrated by Dr. Geiling of Baltimore to be a property 
of the oxytocic hormone. 

Pitressin was treated with cysteine in aqueous solution. 
milligram of the pituitary preparation 40 mg of cysteine were Use 
Sufficient alkali was added to make the solution slightly alkaline to litmus 
Other experiments were performed in which the reduction was carne 
acid buffer of pH 8.0. At all times the reaction 
using purifié 
nitrogen. Samples were removed at intervals for testing. [n all ouf 
experiments it was found that the pressor principle could be treated with 
at pH 8.0 without affecting th® 


For each 


out in a sodium borate boric 
mixture was maintained under oxygen-free conditions 


cysteine at a pH just alkaline to litmus or 
activity. «calf 
Such experiments could not demonstrate that the active principle itsel 
had been reduced. If disulfide of the hormone were reduced, then it was 
thought that coupling of the benzyl radical to the sulfhydryl sulfur might 
cause inactivation. d 
It was found that the sulfhydryl group of cysteine could be benzylat* 
readily at pH 8.0. The reduced pitressin and cysteine mixture 
treated with benzyl chloride. Samples were removed at intervals 
testing. The activity was found to decrease as benzylation progresse" 


were 


7 . 2 nt f. 

When the sulfhydryl test was negative, there was no detectable activ} a 

Benzyl chloride alone was not the cause of the inactivation, for expe 
stel 


ments were carried out under the same conditions, except that CY 
was omitted, and the resulting solution w hen assayed was found t? 

completely active. It was found also that the sulfhydryl sulfur 0*7, 
reduced hormone could be methylated with methyliodide to produ 
complete inactivation. Controls with methyliodide in which cysteine "5 
omitted demonstrated that the inactivation by this reagent ркем! 
depended on the preliminary reduction of the disulfide of the hormo? 


by the sulfhydryl compound. was 


Pitocin was treated with cysteine, using the same technique 25 2 
used with pitressin. Such treatment again did not affect the poten j- 
to 


the active principle. As in the case of pitressin it was necessary 


—— 
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Strate that reduction within the molecule had taken place. For this 
Purpose the cysteine-reduced pitocin was treated with benzyl chloride. 

us treatment was found to cause complete inactivation whereas the 
Control] with benzyl chloride in which cysteine was omitted showed no 
change in the physiological activity. 

Since the hormones were active in the reduced form it was necessary to 
Investigate the effect of complete reoxidation. To oxidize, either air or 
oxygen was bubbled through the reduction mixture until the nitroprusside 
test for sulfhydryl was negative. With both pitressin and pitocin, it was 
ound that the potency remained the same after such reoxidation. 

rom these studies it has been concluded that the physiological activity 
of the Pressor and oxytocic principles of the posterior pituitary gland is 
e appreciably altered when treated with cysteine in slightly alkaline 


Solution, 


Reoxidation likewise did not affect the activity. Inactivation 


n : : . . è 
esulted with benzylation or methylation of the reduced pitocin and 


Pitressin whe 


reas no effect on the activity of the unreduced material 


Te ` s 

‘sulted by such treatment. This demonstrated, furthermore, that both 
i : pun : 

Pitressin and pitocin were actually reduced by the cysteine. 


Princ 
obtained ind 
sulfhydryl g 


. "re 
1 (50r activi 


* results obtained offer almost conclusive proof that these active 
iples contain sulfur in the disulfide form. In addition the evidence 


icates the necessity of the presence of a sulfhydryl or potential 


roup to the 


Units p 


activity of both pitressin and pitocin. 


ty 
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FOOD HABITS OF NORTH AMERICAN DIVING DUCKS 


By CLARENCE COTTAM! 


The duck family (Anatidae), of which American species, including 17 
extralimital forms, number 77, is cosmopolitan in distribution. The 
American diving ducks, also known as deep-water and sea or bay ducks 
belong to two subfamilies, the Nyrocinae with 21 native and ; extralimité 
forms and the Erismaturinae with 1 native and 1 southern representativ® 
The former group includes some of the choicest game species, such as t e 
canvas-back, redhead, ring-neck, and scaups. It also contains species 0 
only slightly less value, including goldeneyes, buffle-head, old-squaW: 
harlequins, eiders, and scoters. The other family (Erismaturinae) has 
but one common representative in the United States, the ruddy duct 
and one form, the masked duck, restricted except as an accidental visitob 
to lands south of our border. The eiders, other than the American whit 
is a regular winter resident, are largely restricted to the cold and cheerless 
coasts of the Arctic seas. All the other diving species occur at least 2 
winter visitors in the United States. 

Because American waterfowl have tremendous economic, recreational 
and aesthetic values, consistent effort should be exerted to restore theif 
numbers which have diminished so precipitously as to create an alarming y 
serious situation. Drought, encroachment of man on their nesting territory 
drainage, reclamation, over-shooting, and perhaps an increase of cf? 
on the nesting grounds of the more southern and more prized species и 
the principal factors responsible for the abrupt diminution in che 
numbers. à 

A knowledge of the food and feeding habits of the various speci® 
considered is fundamental to the successful planning of any W! 
restoration plan. The only safe guide to the determination of the " 
requirements of a species is an accurate appraisal of what is actualy 
eaten under varying circumstances, at different seasons of the year үе 
in different localities. The fallibility of field observation unsupported of 
laboratory study in determining food preferences of various forms. à 
wildlife has been demonstrated innumerable times. As an accurate um 
to food-habits studies, approximately 7,000 duck stomachs, inclu p 
gizzards and gullets accumulated in the Biological Survey for over 
years, have been analyzed. These analyses, and the results derive 
summarizing them, form the basis of the present paper. о" 
‚ In accordance with the standard followed for many years in the Bio ent 
ical Survey, the analysis is made and the amounts of each food pre 


1 B.S. 1926, M.S. 1927, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. conferred June 10, 1936. 
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determined by the volumetric method; however, numerical counts of 
Items occurring in the stomachs are made whenever possible. The value 
to be assigned to each food item is determined by considering each month 
3$ а unit and then computing the average for the several months on a 
Percentage basis. This tends to prevent undue emphasis being placed on 
a given food by its presence in a large series of stomachs taken at a given 
ocality during any particular month. 

Unlike the surface-feeding ducks (Anatinae), which feed by immersing 
the head or “tipping”, the divers habitually obtain their food by diving in 
Water varying from 2 to 20 feet, although some species are known to 
€scend to much greater depths. A vast difference is noted in the choice 
ч E and in the feeding tendencies of the various species. Those forms 

sest affinity usually show close similarity in food. While some ele- 
E. selection was exercised by all species, the relative degree of 
«beds 2 within appropriate size limits of the various foods was ob- 
ыс арус factor governing choice. Consequently a marked dif- 
and in ч noted in the food ingested in different sections of the country 
of diet * са habitats frequented. That there is some definite choice 
t тнщ чен enced by the fact that different species of ducks feeding in 
very diffe mer of water at the same time were often found to have ingested 

* erent substances. 
vegetar nead, ring-neck, canvas-back, and ruddy are the predominantly 
usually 7. Furthermore, they most often feed inland where there 
appear = ۳ great variety and abundance of plant foods. 1 he two scaups 
е ми. e more omnivorous in their feeding. When inland, most of 
ding c" is drawn from the vegetable kingdom, although when 
Pelagic life at the coast where shellfish, crabs, and other littoral and 
esser каш : pound it is derived primarily from the animal kingdom. The 
is usually р is normally an inland diver, while its congener, the greater, 
the area, cec: to the coastal bays and lagoons. Perhaps because of 
of its food ae the lesser scaup procures somewhat more than half 
its ner жип plant species, while slightly more than half of the food of 
and other E" is obtained from the molluscan, crustacean, insect, 

eir Каа forma. All of the more typical sea ducks draw most of 

тр. ~ епапсе from the animal kingdom. 
Pondweedn Dal plant species secured by the divers are the submerged 
tative * steht the seeds, tubers, running rootstalks, and green vege- 
Consumed by | t ч sago pondweed (Potam geton pectinatus) are greedily 
to grow in э в surface feeders and divers and because of its ability 
tinenta] distrihe resh and brackish waters—in addition to its nearly con- 

ICtic stg e m from coast to coast and from the cold waters of the 

Est single du з * highland pools and lakes of Mexico—it is perhaps the 

© more fend ood known. Other pondweeds of outstanding value to 

dominantly vegetable-feeders include: the clasping-leaved 
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pondweed or redhead grass (P. perfoliatus), wigeongrass (Ruppia mari- 
tima), naias (Naias spp.), and eelgrass (Zostera marina). Other potamo* 
getons, horned-pondweed (Zannichellia palustris), halodule (Halodule 
wrightii) and other pondweeds are of somewhat less value. Additiona 
groups of food plants of outstanding worth to the inland divers include: 
wildcelery (Vallisneria spiralis), wildrice (Zizania aquatica), muskgrasse 
(Characeae), watershield (Brasenia schreberi), bulrushes (Scirpus spp.) 
smartweeds (Polygonum spp.), banana waterlily (Castalia flava), and delta 
duck-potato (Sagittaria platyphylla). Some of these, being local in distri" 
bution, are of value only in restricted areas. Each species of plant has its 
own particular set of ecological conditions in which it thrives best, know?” 
edge and application of which are necessary as a basis for making plantings 
or improving a waterfowl area. Factors which produce a good plant 
growth also favor the production of certain insect, crustacean, ап 

molluscan species. 

The principal animal groups consumed by the inland divers and by the 
sea ducks during the nesting season include: caddice-fly larvae (TrichoP 
tera), midge larvae (Chironomidae), dragon- and damsel-fly larvae 
(Odonata), beetles and their larvae (principally Dytiscidae), water” 
boatmen (Corixidae), mayflies (Ephemeridae); crustaceans, particularly 
amphipods, crawfish, cladocera, and shrimp; fresh-water shells (Union! ae 


Lymnaea spp., Goniobasis spp. Amnicolidae, and Sphaerium spp-) ^n 
small, sluggish, noncommercial fish. Coastal birds subsist principal Y 


upon various mollusks, crustaceans, echinoderms, and such pondwe 
as eelgrass (Zostera marina), wigeongrass (Ruppia maritima), and variou 
algae. The blue mussel (Mytilus edulis) is the most important single 10 
for many species of coastal birds. Mollusks of many species О 
bivalves (Pelecypoda) and univalves (Gastropoda) are often consume" 
Amphipods, isopods, and crabs are also often taken in surprisingly large 
numbers by coastal birds. Due to different feeding habits and tot 
tendency to concentrate in good feeding areas where excessive shooting 
has long been practiced, inland waterfowl are more frequently the victim 
of lead poisoning. 

A limited series of juveniles of the more northern divers was 
for laboratory analysis. The adults of these birds are all predo 
animal-feeders. The young often appear to be quite indiscriminate 


available 


minantly 
in the“ 


feeding. It was somewhat surprising that many of them were feeding 
much larger extent on plant species than were their elders. 

„The food of the individual species, exclusive of extralimital and & 
birds, is summarized in the tables which follow. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT AND SETTLEMENT 
OF BOUNDARIES BETWEEN BRAZIL AND THE BRITISH, 
DUTCH, AND FRENCH GUIANAS 


By RAUL D'ECA! 


T he history 
On one hand 
18 an import 
Breat A 


of the conflict and settlement of boundaries between Brazil' 

, and the British, Dutch, and French Guianas, on the other, 
ant chapter in the history of the conflict for control over the 
— v valley. Very little has been written on this phase of the 

*5 the Americas, despite the great quantities of materials of 

oundar = bearing on the subject gathered at the time when these 
and чә ыы] were settled, two of them (Brazil and French Guiana, 

id, * and British Guiana) by arbitration, and the other (Brazil and 

зшапа) by direct negotiation. 

— present dissertation the writer has attempted to study these 
Using in sees and their settlement from the historical point of view, 
No attempt ES the materials to which e z^ been -— е 

ies * been made to follow in all their implications the maze о 
"^B causes which influenced in greater or smaller degree the atti- 


tudes : ө . . * . 
„ОЁ the various governments in their decisions concerning these 
questions, 1 


Guiana is that 


Oc portion of South America which lies between the Atlantic 
*àn and the 


etween 8° |. Amazon, Negro, and Orinoco rivers, or approximately 
and 689 X north latitude and 3 3o'south latitude, and between 50 
"едед еја ^u longitude. | his vast territory is today divided between 
— reat Britain, The Netherlands, France, and Brazil. | 

h Janus. & to all evidence available, the land of Guiana was first sighted 
Vicente ү; ж 1500, by an expedition under the command of the Spaniard 
anta Maria d. Pinzón. The right to explore the region from Cabo de 
With al ча de la Consolación to the river of Santa Maria dela Mar Dulce, 

е islands in. this river, was granted to Pinzón by the Spanish 


SOvere: 
i : 
о gns the following year, but he does not seem to have made any 


of it take possession of his grant, probably due to the fact that part 
teaty or тЧошЬеей!у within Portuguese jurisdiction as recognized in the 
ordesillas signed between Portugal and Spain in 1494. 
*W years | 


ater, in 1530, Diego de Ordás requested and obtained a 
айб Spanish crown including the land from the mouth of the 
~= to Cabo de la Vela. The following year Ordas led an expedition 


1 
104 9 
June 10, 1936: Springfield College; A.M. 1933, The George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred 
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to Guiana, ascended the Orinoco some 200 leagues, but failed to find the 
riches for which he was looking. Other Spanish expeditions followed: 
particularly after the legend of El Dorado became widely known; but all 
failed to produce the results expected. 

The same legend of riches attracted to Guiana other European ad- 
venturers, and among them Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited the region 
and made friends with the natives in 1595 and again in 1617. Raleigh sent 
other expeditions to the coasts of Guiana, but the first English attempt to 
establish permanent settlements there was made under the leadership 0 
Captain Charles Leigh in 1604. He failed in his undertaking, as did other 
Englishmen who attempted to colonize the coasts of Guiana in the years 
following. It was not until 1650 that a permanent English settlement WS 
established in Surinam. This settlement was later captured by the 00 
to whom it was ceded under provision of the Treaty of Breda, signed ! 
1667 between England and The Netherlands. j 

The earliest recorded voyage of Dutch traders to Guiana took place ® 
1597. By 1603 they were attempting to establish colonies in that regio 
and in 1621, with the organization of the Dutch West India Company 
which was granted the privilege of promoting the settlement of ипоссир!ё 
parts of America, Dutch colonization in Guiana seriously began. In about 
1626 the Dutch established a trading post on the lower course of the 


n 


Essequibo river which was to become of great importance in later yea 
^ . . Е ч = 
This and other trading posts and plantations along the coast of Guiana 


and on some of its rivers were formally recognized, along with other Dute 


conquests in America, by Spain in the Treaty of Münster signed in 1047 
French adventurers also flocked to Guiana in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. Their colonizing efforts seem to have center? 
around the island of Cayenne, although in 1651 a French colonizing 
company was organized with a royal patent granting it all the territof 
from the Amazon to the Orinoco. However, the early efforts of the Егепс 
to establish permanent settlements in Guiana failed due to many causes 
among which are the enmity of the natives and the repeated attacks from 


y of the руг 


Dutch, Spaniards, and English. By 1659, when the Treat at 
ee we „ете 
enees was signed between Spain and France, the latter had no settlem 
of any importance in Guiana. rt 
and fo 


Meanwhile, beginning in 1616 with the building of a settlement 

on the right bank of the Para river, near its mouth, known as Belem | 
Grão Para, the Portuguese undertook the conquest of the Amazon basin, 
For a number of years, in fact until as late as 1646, English, French» 
Dutch adventurers attempted to gain a foothold at various points But 
the mouth of the Amazon and along the lower course of that river. 
by ruthless and constant warfare the Portuguese were able 
these settlements and kill, capture, or expel the settlers. ' 
exploration of the upper course of the Amazon, however, 
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a 


Until after 1637, when Pedro Teixeira began his famous voyage up that 
tiver to Quito and back to Belem do Para. 

‘rom 1580 to 1640, as a part of the Portuguese empire, Brazil was under 
the Spanish crown. In 1621, by royal ordinance, Philip ТУ separated the 
Captaincies of Maranhão and Para from the general government of Brazil, 

Огтіпр them into an independent administrative unit under the name of 

stado do Maranhão. Within this administrative unit a captaincy was 
Organized in 1647 including the territory from the Amazon to the Oyapok 
ог Vicente Pinsio, as this latter river was known to the Portuguese, 
although by the Treaty of Tordesillas the Portuguese domain in America 
extended no further west than a meridian passing close to the’ mouth of 
the Amazon. When in 1668 Spain recognized the independence of Portugal 
alter twenty years of war, the Portuguese limits both in Europe and 
elsewhere were declared in the treaty of peace to be the same as before the 
War, Which meant that in South America Portugal now had a much vaster 
territory than in 1640. 

t can, therefore, be said that Spain, which claimed the territory of 
шапа by priority of discovery, had relinquished this claim in favor of 
other European nations by the end of the seventeenth century. In 1667 
Е thereafter for a number of years, the Dutch controlled most of the 
— а 
uin from their trading post on the lower Essequibo, the Dutch 

red the upper course of that river, establishing other trading posts 


a Р * p - 2 
nd Plantations at strategic points. During the eighteenth century the 
UP-river tr 


h ade proved quite profitable and a post was established in 1734 
e 


* the mouth of the Siparuni. his post was later, (about 1766) moved 

Near the mouth of the Rupununi, but around 1791 it was abandoned 
cause the trade had lost its importance. 

rom early years, in fact as early as Pedro Teixeira’s voyage up the 
ndio% Dutch goods had found their way inland as far v" ни 
Was cà tribes inhabiting the banks of the great river. W hether p e ? 
itis Ead on directly between the Dutch and those tribes is dou t е 
the B. probable that other Indian tribes living on the upper course о 
апсо and its affluents, particularly the Maganouts or Manaos, 
is certain еппейапев between the Dutch and other t 3 
е E ‘owever, that Dutch explorers penetrated in the early years о 
oy eenth century as far as the Branco through the Rupununi and 
“nut rivers. Опе of these explorers, Nicholas Horstmann, even 
d the Branco as far as the Portuguese settlements and eventually 
at Belem do Para where he entered the service of Portugal, never 
& again to the Essequibo. Other Dutch expeditions searched for 
Crystal mines supposed to exist somewhere near the Rupununi 
But at no time did the Dutch ever claim in this region more than 


turnin 
Certain 
Tver, 
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the territory actually occupied by their settlements and trading posts along 
the rivers which they navigated in their commerce with the natives. This 
means that, at the most, they claimed part of the lower course of the 
Rupununi river from where it approaches Lake Amaku to its mouth 0n 
the Essequibo where they had their Arinda post. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese had extended their domain to the 
Rio Negro, the Branco, and their tributaries. By the treaty of limits 
signed in 1750 between Spain and Portugal, the latter was recognized 28 
sovereign over all the territory north of the Amazon as far as the mountain 
ranges which form the watershed between the Orinoco and the Amazon: 
Under the provisions of this treaty, the Portuguese in 1775 attacked an 
destroyed a few settlements which the Spaniards had built along che 
Branco and as far as the Takutá river. The Portuguese also built at that 
time a fort near the confluence of the Takutü and Branco to protect theif 
territory against invasions from the Spaniards and the Dutch. The Рог” 
guese consistently claimed then and in the years following that their territory 
extended as far as the highest ground between the Rupununi on the east 
and the Takutu and Mahu on the west. 

In another region of Guiana, between the Amazon and the Oyapoks Ы 
boundary dispute arose between France and Portugal during the latte 
part of the seventeenth century which was not to be settled until tW? 
centuries later, as explained below. 

After the establishment of the Captaincy of Cabo do Norte in 1637 ™ 
part of the Estado do Maranhão, the Portuguese made some efforts 
introduce civilization by establishing a few missions and trading posts 
They also built forts at strategic points along the left bank of the Ат22 и 
and опе on the Batabouto river, a tributary on the left bank 0 th 
Araguary river. 

Meanwhile France had again occupied Cayenne in 1672. The 
of extending the territory of the colony as far as the Amazon was 
perceived by the French authorities, particularly after the publica d 
a translation of Father Acuña’s Nuevo descubrimiento which appeate jeft 
Paris in 1682. French traders and slave hunters appeared on the i 
bank of the Amazon and when some of them were arrested by the Port! 
guese authorities, Louis XIV protested and demanded reparation 
the crown of Portugal. At the same time, in 1697, French soldiers “eft 
Cayenne attacked and destroyed some of the Portuguese forts ОП the 
bank of the Amazon. ere 

During the diplomatic dispute which ensued, many mémoires 9 he 
exchanged to prove the rights of both parties to the region betwee? e 
Amazon and the Oyapok, this latter river being known to the Portug" з 


ad vantage 
clearly 
tion 0 

t 


as Vicente Pinsão, as already indicated above. Eventually, in Ww. 
provisional treaty was signed at Lisbon neutralizing a portion of the „0l 
of Guiana from the Amazon to the Vicente Pinsão or Oyapok. 
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this agreement was made definitive and perpetual. But this was not the 
end of the dispute. In 1703 Portugal adhered to the Grand Alliance 
against Louis XIV, being promised by her allies that peace would not be 
made with France until Louis XIV had ceded to Portugal all rights he 
Claimed to the lands of Cabo do Norte, lying between the Amazon and 
E Vicente Pinsio. At Utrecht (1713) in the treaty signed between 

Ortugal and France with the guarantee of England, the treaty of 1700 
Was declared void, and France recognized Portuguese sovereignty over 
the territory between the Oyapok or Vicente Pinsio and the Amazon. 
Де two banks of the Amazon and its navigation were specifically recog- 
nized as reserved exclusively to the Portuguese. 

Despite this treaty, the French authorities of Cayenne continued to 
Claim part of the territory between the Oyapok and the Amazon, saying 
that the Vicente Pinsáo of the treaty was a river which entered the sea 
somewhere near Cabo do Norte in a bay called Vicente Pinsão. 

During the Directory and the period of Napoleonic ascendancy in 

tance, Portugal was compelled to sign treaties which established the 

oundary along the Calsoenne river, in 1797; along the Araguary, in 1801 
E Badajoz; and along the Carapanatuba, in the same year, at Madrid. 
T е Portugal declared war against France, and Cayenne was attacked 
Subdued by the Portuguese who remained in control of the territory 

the — eight years. At Vienna, Portugal engaged to return to France 
E ritory of Cayenne as far as the Oyapok, the boundary between the 
ке К» апа Brazil to be defined amicably by the two governments 
ы. ance with the exact meaning of the Treaty of Utrecht. | This 
ht was embodied in a convention signed in 1817 between France 

al providing for the return of Cayenne to France within three 
taxi Ке" sending of commissioners to define the boundary between 
the dis, d Cayenne. But this latter provision was never carried out and 

Ac, pute remained unsettled for almost another century. 

* Se Чи independence of Brazil from Portugal in 1822, the dispute 
of the E Che French authorities of Cayenne took military possession 
British LI as far as the Araguary; Brazil protested, and under 
1840 DE ssure France yielded and evacuated the disputed territory in 

» the two governments agreeing the following year by an exchange of 


Notes 1 i : | 
a to neutralize Amapá (Mapa) until a definitive settlement of the 
Spute should be 


; reached. 
rom 18 


reach 42 to 1856 diplomatic negotiations were carried on at Paris to 
Claim d. agreement on the matter. But this was not possible. France 
em €d that the Araguary was the Vicente Pinsio provided in the Treaty 


recht; Brazil, although maintaining that the Oyapok was the river 


menti 

Me e І " А 

Em at Utrecht, showed willingness to compromise, offering 
Ssively to accept a boundary along the highest ground between the 

Yapok _ 


апа the Cassiporé , then along the Cassiporé itself, then along the 


| 
| 
| | 
Am 


1 


سے 
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Counani, and finally along the Calsoenne. All these proposals were refused 
by France. 

In 1894, after gold had been found in the disputed territory, the com 
troversy was taken up again by the two parties. The question was now 
complicated by an attack in 1895 upon a Brazilian settlement at Атар 
by a French gunboat. Brazil protested and France offered to arbitrate 
the question in order to avoid similar incidents in the future. The offer 
was accepted by Brazil, and on April 10, 1897, a treaty of arbitration was 
signed at Rio de Janeiro, submitting the question to the arbitration of the 
Swiss Federal Council. After the presentation of cases and counter-cases 
by the two contesting parties, the arbiter rendered his award on December 
т, 1900, in favor of the Brazilian claim to the Oyapok as the boundary 
between Brazil and Cayenne provided in the Treaty of Utrecht. 

One year later Brazil and Great Britain decided also to submit t? 
arbitration their dispute over the boundary between Brazil and Britis 
Guiana. This dispute did not arise really until the years 1835 to 184% 
when Robert Schomburgk explored the interior of British Guiana an 
suggested what he called “the natural boundary" between the Britis 
colony on one hand, and Venezuela and Brazil on the other. In the pu 
between Brazil and British Guiana, this line followed along the Mahá an 
Таки rivers and then along the Acaray and Tumuc-Humac mountail® 
as far as Dutch Guiana. The dispute was aggravated by the proselyting 
endeavors of the Reverend Youd, a British missionary who appeare 
among the Indians of Pirara in the region between the Rupununi an 
Takutá and Mahi rivers. In 1841, under the pretext that the Braz 
were fortifying themselves in Pirara, the place was occupied by а Britis 
detachment. The following year Brazil offered to neutralize the territof 
until definitive settlement might take place, and the offer was accepte 
by Great Britain. 

During the negotiations that occurred between the two govern 
after that, the dispute over the boundary was complicated by 
questions pending between them such as the slavery question an 
negotiation of a new treaty of commerce. It was not until 1901 tha 
two governments agreed to submit the dispute to the arbitration of 
Vittorio Emmanuele III of Italy. 

After the proper presentation of cases, counter-cases, and 2 + eS 
by both parties, the arbiter on June 14, 1904, read to the representativ 
of the two nations his award dividing the disputed territory betwee 
Brazil and Great Britain and defining the boundary by the Mahé an 


бш ў А "ut м ; ot 
Takuté rivers, with the right of navigation of those rivers granted to ий 
y the 

тей in the 


iians 


ments 


c the 
King 


parties. Later, in 1926, a new agreement was entered into b 
governments defining the boundary in a small section not covere 
arbiter's award. 

The settlement by Brazil of the remaining boundary in the 


Guian? 
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region with Dutch Guiana was effected through direct negotiations 
*tween the two interested governments. On May $, 1906, a treaty of 
mits was signed at Rio de Janeiro defining the boundary along the 


traditional line of the divortium aquarum between the Amazon basin and 
the basins of the rivers flowing northwards. 


In conclusion, it may be said that in the settlement of the three bound- 
ary disputes studied in the present dissertation the governments involved 
Showed a very conciliatory spirit, although at times there was bitterness 
In the negotiations and even a show of force which might have led to open 
Warfare. It is also interesting to note that what France was unable to 
9btam (that is, access to the Amazon) by diplomatic pressure, threats, 
ow infiltration, and even arbitration, Great Britain secured later on by 
What seems to have been, in the light of historical facts, a deficient arbitral 
award. In fact, by granting to Great Britain the navigation of the Takuta 
and Mahi rivers, the arbiter, although having declared insufficiently 
Proven the claim of either party, ended by giving to Great Britain exactly 
What she wanted in the beginning. Great Britain is, therefore, today the 
only non-American power with access to the interior waterways of the 


mazon basin. 


WORLD STOCKS, PRICES, AND CONTROLS OF RAW 
COMMODITIES 


By ROBERT FITZ-RANDOLPH MARTIN 


[NTRODUCTION 


It is only in the post-World-War period that statistical data relating © 
world supplies of the principal raw commodities of international impor 
tance have become available with sufficient frequency and adequacy © 
warrant statistical use in an intensive inductive study with reference f? 
prices. At the same time price reporting in the different world market 
has been developed to yield fairly accurate comparative data. It is n0 
possible therefore to analyse monthly variations for a period of appro" 
mately fifteen years, a period sufficiently long to provide ample statistic? 
series. 

In addition to the statistical data, information concerning produ 
consumption, market developments, and attempted controls of pri 
throughout the world have been more adequately reported, thus affordin 
the basic materials required in inductive analysis. Sufficient statistic? 
and other factual data to warrant detailed study are available wit 
reference to cotton, coffee, copper, rubber, silk, sugar, tea, tin, and wheat 

Stocks data provide a sensitive index of the extent to which productio? 
and consumption are in balance. If production gains on consumpti 
stocks increase, and vice versa. A general measure of the changiné 
relations of supply and demand is thus provided. For most of the v 
modities dealt with herein there is a normal seasonal variation whit : 
taken into account on the market, and adjustment for this factor © 
been made. Prices are of course in part influenced by the genera ge 
level. It is possible to take some account of this factor by means 9 e 
general wholesale price index in each country. Such adjustment has be 
made in the price series used in this study. By making these adjust 
it has been possible to observe more closely the effects on prices of exist” 
world visible supplies and price-control measures. ple 

The purpose of the study has been to obtain and reduce to manager, 
proportions the data bearing upon the relations of world visible supP j 
price-control measures, and prices and to subject them to analysis # y 
such interpretation as appears to be warranted. It is an inductive * 
in which the presentation and analysis of newly developed data are d 
important for students in this field as any immediate interpretations 
conclusions drawn. 


ctio 


1 B.S. 1923, Massachusetts Agricultural College; Ph.D. conferred June 10, 1936. 
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_ The plan of the study is to consider the data relating to each commodity 
in detail and then draw a few of the more important conclusions and 
Шегепсе of general application that are indicated by the facts reviewed. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING PRICES AND STOCKS 


It is readily apparent from the data that have been studied that in the 
Case of the principal raw commodities of importance in international 
relations, the world supply has been the dominant price influence. The 
visible stocks in an individual country have been of minor importance in 
“termining the general price levels of these commodities within the 
country, International market arbitrage has functioned except where 
Strict nationalistic control measures have been in force. 

Or all of the commodities covered there has appeared the general 


“eemarket phenomenon of an inverse relationship between supplies and 
Prices: 
8; 


When 
ееп fo 


as stocks have increased, prices have declined, and vice versa. 
allowance is made for the movements of prices as a whole, it has 
und that there is a tendency for this fluctuation to follow a mathe- 


matical relationship. > 
* hile there have been some differences with respect to individual 
mMmodities, and the periods in which free competitive forces were in 


ave been limited or absent in some cases, a tendency is clearly 
г prices to follow a proportional as well as inverse relation to 
controlled A in the uncontrolled periods. In the case of cotton, the тт 
close Ti of all the commodities until recently, this relationship is E 
intere hat it persists generally to a considerable degree in Mun о 
which ee restrictions is demonstrated in the wem c wed in 
è к" combined indexes for the nine commodities and their prices, 
"0 tor wholesale price level changes, are shown (See р. 82). 
ка" upward bias since 1922 in the actual relation z acie - 
is shown omparison with the proportional relationship taken for re vie 
COrresne d the lower part of the chart. If there were a perfect aar e 
8 66 the line of price deviations р ould follow the base бо ee 
our face, shows a general upward trend. [his might be —— or by 
tonal 0078: (1) the normal free-market ге lationship may * е propor 
that чы EX Icated; (2) it may be considered by producers anc cone 
e Maines rim increases a certain larger quantity of stor Ку 
юш asa normal development not depressing prices; S pret 
Marginal * Period increasing costs of production might гаме S asic 
Ingly * * and price per unit; and (4) control operations O 
Vit зу Prices above their normal free-market relationship. | 
Mong — to the first possibility there is undoubtedly кто = 
Contro sm Individual commodities. But for those that were ree from 
*rvention for sufficiently long periods to obtain an observation 


—— 


of free-market relationships the conformance was rather close. Thé 
commodities showing the least adherence to such a tendency were thos? 


hich 
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subject to closest and most continuous control, like coffee, or those W 
were of a special nature and not a unity, such as tea. 1 

It is probable that as consumption increases over à period of time it 15 
normal to maintain larger stocks on hand. Thus the second possibility 
is a factor which must be taken into consideration. World consumption 
of the foodstuffs, wheat, sugar, coffee, and tea increases comparatively 
slowly and for the period under review has not been a very important 
factor in this connection. The same has been true of cotton in recent year 
Consumption of the raw materials, rubber, copper, and tin, has howevel 
shown a rapid increase in this period and it is likely that some degree 9 
upward bias in the price deviations in these cases is a normal conditioni 

With regard to the third possibility, except under extreme contro 
conditions, there is but little likelihood that unit costs, after adjustment 
for monetary changes, have increased in the period. Except un 
restriction programs, costs have on the contrary tended to decline in t 
period. Shifting of cotton and some wheat production to newer and mo 
fertile lands, the bringing in of new rubber and coffee-producing areas am 
more productive varieties of sugar, discovery of rich African copper mines 
and the introduction of machine dredging methods in tin production hav’ 
all tended to lower actual unit costs of production during this peri" 
This factor would probably on balance tend to reduce rather than enhan 
the bias from the reference relationship. 

Control interventions, except insofar as they have actually eli 
visible supplies, have apparently been the major forces raising prices 
the more normal relationships represented by an inverse and reason? 
proportional fluctuation. The departure in general from this situate 
in the period subsequent to 1928 when the most drastic controls were mo 
widely applied is clearly indicated. 


his 


minated 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING PRICES AND CONTROLS 
Е * А Е ame 
Prices of all of the commodities included in this study have at some ; 


$ > * «< on 
or all the time, during the past fifteen years been subjected to inte КГ: 
: : i 


16 i 
rary 


private monopoly or semimonopoly controls, or to national an 
national intervention of governments. The story of these contr 
this period is one of spectacular ups and downs, of a series of tem 
new U 
а temp? 

апей! 
of perm 


successes followed by failure, reorganization, a new attempt, 
seen difficulties, new failure. Finally what started out as 
market operation to support prices has evolved into a series 


plans for government supervision. m 

The life history of most of these controls has shown marked sim! 
The major single controls of coffee, copper, cotton, rubber, silk, sugaf 100 
wheat started out to “stabilize” prices by simple market ! 


ities 
lar! nd 


nterve? 


АЕ 


through withholding of supplies when prices were “low”, to be released 

When prices rose. They were all successful for a time as far as temporary 

Price reactions were concerned. ‘Their action, however, gave some 

assurance of the future of prices through stabilization and naturally 
attracted increased production. This brought added supplies and more 
Pressure on prices, requiring more drastic control action. In the cases in 
Which government aid was not enlisted at the outset, by means of loans 
Оп the stored commodity or otherwise, it was soon required. Government 
Intervention was introduced directly into the marketing program either 
to protect its loans or in response to the demands of politically powerful 
: Producers suffering from real or imaginary emergency difficulties. 

As increased production fostered by the prospect of governmentally 
Sustained prices brought added supplies and declining prices, government 
agencies discovered that producers would not willingly permit them to 
stabilize" prices downward. Political expediency demanded price 
maintenance, and eventually, price raising. Politically it was discovered 
Pat price stabilization could be conducted by upward adjustment only. 
18 was especially true in those cases in which the nationality of the 
ncipal consumers was different from that of the producers, and the 
atter could claim that the burden of higher prices would fall on the 
Oreigner and not bring political repercussions from domestic consumers. 
ы eating supplies and political inability to liquidate them led inevi- 

р M "doa a (E, = 
к> the next step, the curtailment of production. Efforts to ‚ый 
ary restriction were followed by governmentally decreed com- 
Pulsory conformance. Even the “voluntary” schemes involving a govern- 


pri 


m ` ; - ас фа 
E" bounty for restriction were soon made compulsory in practice. 
i PPlies on hand were restricted in every manner possible. The ultimate 
ong this line of development was reached when some governments 


“Бап to give away and burn them. 

Urtailment by one country, in those cases in which alternative pro- 
ucing areas under different national control were available, led to stimu- 
pon of the development of new productive capacity in other areas, 
nt new supplies on the market. This made continually greater 

ailment necessary in the original country in order to maintain prices. 
— at the formulation of international agreements have usually not 

: Successful until the new producing countries were convinced that 
- Original country would no longer continue its price-maintenance 


C í s 
T's unless they also agreed to restriction of output. Even then the 
Newer A 5 


artifi 


d ^ rich ore deposits, or with more modern equipment and 
8 


uction. 


› and have not been satisfied with quotas based upon past pro- 
They have made such agreements difficult and uncertain. 

0 | 

ntrols finally reached the stage when they were no longer temporary 
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€mergency operations but regular functions of government under more or 
ss permanent plans. Some of them had reached down to the point of 
alloting production quotas to each one of millions of producers. In others 
Every step from the start of production to final shipment out of the 
country was under close government control. 

It is apparent that all during the period of control development, free- 
market forces have been at work. None of the controls have been able to 


maintain a monopoly position. As their operations have set counteracting 
ree-m; 


irket forces into operation they have been overwhelmed and forced 
Into 


liquidation and reorganization at heavy cost to consumers and 
Bovernments, and finally to the original producers starting the control as 
Well. The latter have usually come out with a smaller share of the market 
than they had at the beginning. This process has been repeated as each 
new type of control has been tried. Those now in operation have been 
“hanging in form and method so rapidly that no appraisal of prospects 
can be made, but it is apparent that much if not most of their maneuvering 
IS now defensive against the accumulating forces that their own actions 


ave ; : 
ve brought into operation. 


IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING PRICE THEORY 


Price theory since the classical writers and until very recently has been 
зы upon conditions of either complete monopoly or perfect 
mode lon. Ї һеге һаз been a growing realization, however, that in 
ides ге prices are for the most part actually determined in practice 

ў ааа itions of only partial competition and partial monopoly. 
theoretical ; are being made more and more frequently to explore the 
NO et implications of these new price conditions. This inductive 

ЗУ Offers no new theory but indicates the general lines along which the 


'ationaliz4,; : : if it i 
Pri nalization of price theory must be projected if it is to account for 
Ice determ 


ination in the economic area here covered. 
n the 


prodi геи of international trade. The latter are still for the most part 
duce à А 
Iced by large numbers of small competing entrepreneurs on the one 


and , и ew 
vith consumed by a myriad of independent consumers on the other, 
„ge numbers of independent buyers and sellers where there have 
Inter кз > " 1 "M 

ij termediaries on the market. The products are each of a fairly 


ип 0 
rr , . 
- Nature so that one unit of a given product competes rather 


rectly w; s 
as мы With another unit. The raw-material nature of the commodities 
хе > - т " 1 . - s а 

mpted most of them from tariff and other similar widespread trade 


"strict; 

‘SSttictions A 

is effe ‘ons. Central markets are pretty well organized and arbitrage 
tive between them. 
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Especially in the post-World-War period there developed in this area 
however, widespread attempts at monopoly control by producers and their 


governments, particularly in connection with the commodities under 
review here. Such attempts at control of prices have been made at some 
his 


time during the period respecting all of the commodities included in t 
study. у 

Thus far, as indicated in this study, all attempts to establish a “fait 
price” artificially above free-market price have, after a temporarily 
effective period, collapsed and gone through what has been essentia 
bankruptcy reorganization. Suchattempts, however, have continue® 
working in each case away from direct market and immediate market 
supply intervention back toward monopoly and semimonopoly contro 9 
productive capacity. 

Insofar as such controls continue and become effective, for each come 
modity free-market forces will determine day-to-day prices subject t? an 
underlying price level established by officially directed monopoly contro 
of the forces of production. In terms of price theory this would lea 
short-run price determination to free-market competition, but for f 
run price determination there would be substituted for compe 
producers at the marginal-cost level a semimonopoly underlying рп 
level determined by a political body. Such an outcome would call fot 
restatement of price theory in this field in terms of the resolution ОЁ 
conflict of supply and demand forces on a new plane of politico-econome 
competition. 


THE DETE RMINATION OF THE EFFECT ON SPEED AND 
ACCURACY OF CERTAIN DIFFICULTY FACTORS 
IN TYPEWRITING COPY 

By CATHERINE ESTELLE SIEGLER PHILLIPS ! 


Tue PROBLEM 


It is estimated by the Bureau of Vocational Education of the Office of 
— Department of the Interior, that between one and one-half 
; WO million pupils study typewriting every year. In the city of 
tud, o D.C., alone, there are approximately eight thousand pupils 
Pupils ` each year. For the typewriting courses which these 
eters eae are definite objectives set up in the various school 
items Lr lese objectives include a speed requirement as well as such 
Pupils —— writing and tabulations. The speed attainments of the 
affectin ped by timed, straight-copy speed tests. Any factor 
imports е scores of the pupils on these tests is, therefore, of prime 
ance, 
ypewriting teachers require their pupils to keep graphs of their 
there is золе аѕ measured by the speed tests they take. Although 
› tor most pupils, a general trend of improvement, these graphs 

Y show fluctuations in both speed and accuracy. It is important to 
18 hig of these fluctuations and to determine whether any part 
E EL e the test itself. In the selection of tests, it is customary 
ificult ы — айчы то сһоозе those that appear to be easy or 
is is Bir t to the type wanted for a particular grade of work. 
ative of the fact that teachers believe that there is a difference 

quently presenting tests. However, the results of these tests have fre- 
to Use test; — variance with those expected. It therefore seems desirable 
.. tests that conform to certain specifications. Only when tests of 


ейп 
in — одага, are used will the measurement of a pupil's improvement 
К апа ассигасу be correct. 


ing Possibility that factors inherent in the typewriting test itself might 
uence the . 


Study, No speed scores of the pupils led to the undertaking of this 
Ence previous research has been made to determine whether differ- 

anges in кдын might be due to the copy of the test, and whether 
lation was серу would result in changes in pupils’ scores. No infor- 
ficult, т available as to which factors of the copy render it easy or 
Certain „п. 115 Study has been made, therefore, to determine the effect of 


In alleged dig ; , 
Which ¢ leged difficulty factors found in straight copy upon the scores 


8 in the 


Ф ) 
— ewriting pupils make on speed tests. 
„В, 1923, A M. 1 


927, The George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred June 10, 1936. 
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THE PROCEDURE 


As a preliminary step in the solution of this problem, copy was analyzed 
to determine what difficulty factors are inherent in typewriting copy: 
The following sixteen factors were found: the familiarity of vocabulary: 
of words; 


> of the 


the repetition of words; the length of the sentences; the structure 
sentences; the number of periods and commas; the number of othet 
punctuation marks; the length of the paragraphs; the number of рага 


graphs; the use of figures; the number of capital letters; the number 9 
between 


or frequency of use; the length of words; the syllabic intensity 


special characters and svmbols; the unequal division of writing bet 
the hands; the weak-finger sequence of the letters; and the familiarity ? 
the thought. These items were placed on a check list which was sent to 
all the teachers of typewriting in the public schools of the District 0 
Columbia, and to leaders in the field of commercial education, asking 
them to choose the five items which they considered the most important 
Answers were received from fifty-seven of the first group and sixteen 9 
the second. Two of the factors ranked among the five most important A 
difficulty, namely, “familiarity of vocabulary” and “length of words } 
were chosen for experimentation in this study. In addition, it was decide 
to study the effect of "repetition of words" within the typewriting copy: 
For the solution of the problem, it was necessary to set up specification? 
for “easy”, “difficult”, and average material and to construct сору 
would meet these specifications. The basic figures for these specifi 
were taken from a study made by Lois E. Yeck? She had analyze? ^5 
pieces of typewriting copy which had been published by the сурем! 
companies to determine the percent of the words in each frequency grouP 
as given in the Horn ? list of 10,000 words most commonly used in writing? 
the percent of the words according to their lengths; the percent of wo 5 
containing different numbers of svllables; the number of times that #0 d 
were repeated within the copies; the percents of the total number ў 
strokes made up of periods, commas, other punctuation marks e 
capital letters. She compared the sentence structure used in these e 
as well as the number of paragraphs and the number of figures and m. 
used. The percent of the total strokes written by the different handsi jı 
percents of single, double and multiple strokes written by either ha of 
and the percent of the consecutive strokes written by the weak fingers 
either hand were also found. rhe 


Miss Yeck’s conclusions that there were differences be tween with 
specifications of typewriting copies, and that no copy is average cen 
respect to every difficulty factor, were verified by the analysis 9 
additional pieces of copy. к 

— з? 
‚ Lois Е. Yeck, An Analysis of Typewriting Copy, unpublish 1 Master of Arts thesis, Georg“ t 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 1935 ation » 


hs in Educ 


8 * Ernest Horn, 4 Basic Writing Vocabulary, University of Iowa Monograp 
eries, No. 4 (College of Education, University of lowa, 1926) 
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The testing program was so planned that one factor of the copy was 
Varied while all other factors of the copy as well as all the component 
Parts of the testing situation were held as nearly constant as possible. 

The percentages obtained from Miss Yeck’s study were formed into 
istributions and the range, median, and quartile points of each distri- 
“eon were calculated. The specifications for average, “easy”, and 
difficult” copy were based on these distributions. There was no estab- 
lished basis for determining what would constitute av erage, “easy”, and 
difficult” copy, so standards were set up which seemed practical and 
Which seemed justified by the statistics available. Copy was considered 
“Yerage when it fell between the first and third quartiles of the distribu- 
tions with respect to all the divisions of all the factors which had been 
analyzed. In constructing the copy for the “easy” and “dificult” tests, 
muy factor of the copy except the one being studied was average in 
ШЕ. It was necessary to devise а technique for the variation 
of the factor being studied from "easy" to “difficult.” To effect this varia- 
Чоп, the extreme portions of the distributions of the percentages of the 
rXtreme divisions of the factor were used. For example, for the “easy” 
Cngth of words tests, the upper quartile of the distribution for short 


Words - н cR: : е 
tds and the lower quartile of the distribution for long words were used. 
2 IS resulted in a preponderance of short words and a small number of 
Ne 


8 Words in this copy and the reverse for the “difficult” length of words 


p In like manner, the “easy” repetitions — the repetition 
more * vords and the difficult , few words. There were many of the 
amiliar words in the “easy” frequency tests and few in the “difficult 
requency tests. Á 
À ave sting program included eighteen tests: six constructed according 
fpecie. 29 six according to "easy", and six according to “difficult 
the К. [he factors of repetition of words, length of words, and 
t y. *quenc 


. . » 
y of use of words, were varied in two each of the “easy” and 
cult” 


tests, while all the other factors of the copies were average in 
— 2— 
AT Specifications. 


'éek; the teachers cooperating in the experiment were given 


ten directions so that the procedure for all tests was uniform. а 
tst Зай given each week in regular order. An average test E 
гь tablish the speed rate of the pupils at that time. This was followe 
ne» easy and then by a “difficult test. The scores made on the 

y And “difficult” tests were compared with those on the average test 
mediately preceding. In this way, it was not necessary to allow for any 
ACtice effect. ; \ 

KM reliability of the tests ranged from .50, with a probable error of 


775, with a probable error of .o3. These coefficients compare favor- 
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ably with those found for two tests picked at random from those now 
being used in the classroom which were .s9 and .52 respectively. 
Ninety-two third-semester pupils and fifty-four fourth-semester pupils 
participated in the experiment, each pupil taking eighteen tests. The 
scores for each group were kept separate, and statistical measurements 
were calculated for each. The mean scores of each group made on eae 
test, and the differences between the means, are given in tables I and Il. 
TABLE I.—Test scores made on eighteen pieces of typewriting copy by ninety-two 
third-semester pupils 


کے — - - = = == سے 
| 
Standard | Standard‏ | | 
Test | Classification Mean —— i | Difference between | error of dif-‏ 
mean means ference‏ 
کے = A E : ate se РЕ E im E 1s‏ 
Repetition:‏ 
NTE | Ауегаве........... 36.89 +0.95 I-1, I-2 +1.18‏ 
1.16 | | 
“®азуү”:..........| 37.05 | *0.92 | ү‏ ......1-2 
Кг... | “Difficult”. ..... 37-45 £1.15 I-1, 1-3 1.3‏ 
1.56 
Length:‏ 
E ELS... Average. ...... vee] 37.65 +0.98 | 11-1, П-2 +1.20‏ 
0.09 | : | 
Hea. 30.2) "Easy" ....... 37.56 | 1.02‏ 
Y » . , о‏ “ 
II-5..... | Difficult”. ..... 37.59 1.09 II-1, II-3 13‏ 
x | 2.06‏ 
Frequency: А‏ | 
III-1 PO tAwerage. 70774 38.0 | 1.14] I, II-2 | 1-4‏ 
1.1 | 
Oe hed о АРИР E + 1.06 6‏ | | 
 “Difficule”........| 35.8 | 1-15 | ШЕ, DI | *r5‏ 3...1 
Repetition: 6‏ | / 
IV-1..... | Average.. Кя | 38.3 +o.98 | IV-1, IV-2 #13‏ 
0.74 | | 
Е : 75‏ 
IV-2..... — БИРЕ, г, 37.55 £1.03 "‏ 
IV-3 | “Difficult”. .... 34.86 +1.17 | IV-1, IV-5 +1.‏ 
3.44 
Length: 37‏ 3 
ШО... Average. . : 34.48 i: 1.02 V-1, V-2 x‏ 
А | А | 3.07‏ 
Medi. oss. Lo Rages. ois’ ЧТ, ҮТИК. 81300 18‏ 
Ned. uses * Diffcult".... 39.64 1.12 V-1, V-3 ^h‏ 
p 5.10‏ | 
Р Frequency: u‏ 
VI-1..... Average. sess] 40.74 | 220.95 VI-1, VI-2 ak‏ 
о 65‏ | $ 
УЁз..... eS ogee 40.19 +0.97 | 1.25‏ 
a “Difficult”... .. | 36.07 £0.92 VI-1, VI-3 E-‏ 
Я 7‏ | 
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EL 
Taare IL— Test scores made on eighteen pieces of typewriting copy by fifty-four 
fourth-semester pupils 
ا‎ eee a = —= — 

| 
Standard 
Test | Classification | Mean Difference between ecd d 
means ference 
Repetition: | | 
Meneses Average | 43.28 1,22 1-1, 1-2 +1,70 
I 
| 0.08 
Is. AM EXP T. 4 | 43.36 +1.18 | 
3...... "Difficult". .... | 43.36 *I.24 I-1, 1-3 d: 1.74 
| | 0.08 
П, Length: | 
кэе, Ауегасе........... 44.38 | 21.25 II-1, П-2 1.57 
П. 0.28 
ll. teres. | — PET sla a Ж 44.1 1.38 
3...... "Diffcult".........| 45.36 | 1.32 II-1, II-3 1.15 
ч 0.98 
Ша Frequency: 
tes Average...........] 42.32 | 1.66 | III-1, Ш-2 | 42.10 
Ty. 2.48 
lk; tet “Easy”. CV rigent | 44.8 1.28 
۰ Difcult”........| 40.89 | +1.16 | III-1, III-3 | +2.02 
5 | 1.45 
IVa Repetition: 
Ue Average........... | 43.33 1.41 IV-1, IV-2 +2.09 
Iy. 0.52 
2 « وو‎ ә 
BU IP ...| 42.81 +1.54 
mes Difficult”... . 42.71 | +1.52 | IV-1,IV-3 | *2.07 
| 0.62 
V4 Length: | | 
"| Ауегаре.... | 41.27 |. 1.57 V-1, V-2 2.17 
ү. X 2.08 
W „Ёззу”.........../ 43.35 | 1-50 
hess Difficult”. .......| 44.1 4 1.46 V-1, V-3 +2.14 
2 83 
ҮІ. Frequency: 
— Average..... ..| 45.58 | 1.38] VI-1, VI-2 | «1.96 
V]. | 0.39 
V 2... _ “Е ” | 
БО мү”. ..........|] 4519 1.39 Ў : 
е. Рійсціе”.........| 42.6 +1.51 | VI-1, VI-3 | 51.46 
NERA 55 | | E 
FINDINGS 


Fo n 
T repetition of words. 


lars, the first group of tests, which compared the results of copy with a 

ег of words repeated with that of copy with only a small 

of repeated words, there appeared to be little difference be- 1 

№ resulting speed of either the third-semester or the fourth- | | 
Pupils except that the spread of the third-semester pupils is Din 


Бе numb 
percentage 


net e 
Mest 


سے 
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greater for the “difficult” copy. The means of the fourth-semester group 
for the average, “easy”, and “difficult” tests are practically iden- 
tical. In the second series of tests, which varied the factor of repetition 0 
words, series IV, there was a difference of 3.44 between the means of the 
average and “difficult” tests for the third-semester group. However, the 
standard error of this difference was 1.41 so that the difference is statis- 
tically unreliable. There was practically no difference between the means 
of the fourth-semester group on this series of tests. The spread on the 
“dificult” tests was larger for the third-semester group but about the 
same for the fourth-semester. 


2. For length of words. 

In the first series of tests, which compared the resulting speed on copy 
with a larger percentage of short words with that of copy with a larget 
percentage of long words, series II, there was practically no difference I 
either the third- or the fourth-semester groups. The standard errors © 
differences were large. The spread was about the same in both groups 

In the second group of tests, varying the length of the words, both 
groups of pupils made higher mean scores on the “easy” and “difficult 
tests than on the average test. The difference between the means of the 
“difficult” test and the average test for the third-semester group was 5-1 
in favor of the “difficult” test, with a probable error of 1.18. The fourt'? 
semester group had a difference of 2.83 between these tests with a standar 
error of 2.14. The spread on these tests was about the same for both 
groups. 


3. For frequency of use or familiarity of words. 


Both the third- and the fourth-semester groups of pupils found the 
copy of “easy” specifications in series III easier to write and the copy © 
“difficult” specifications, difficult. The “easy” copy had a greater p 
centage of more frequently used words, while the “difficult” copy ng 


for them to be statistically reliable. 

In the other group of tests which varied the vocabulary fre 
series VI, the means for the average and “easy” tests were practica 
the same, while the means for the “difficult” test were lower for bo 
groups. The standard error of this difference for the third-semester grouP 
was sufficiently small to make the difference significant. 


quency? 


CoNCLUSIONS 


к p . the 
Based on the number of cases included in this study and considerin£ | 


limits of the specifications of the tests used, it may be conclude 
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lypewritin 


g pupils of the third and fourth semesters are not affected by 
the Copy 


used to measure their speed and accuracy. While there were 
erences between the means of the scores made by these pupils on the 
“sts, these differences were not reliable. 

* though the differences between the means of the scores are not 
"Enificant, the fact that the tests with a larger number of less frequently 
Used words resulted in lower mean scores for both tests in both groups of 
Pupils is an indication that this type of copy does present a difficulty for 
Pupils. The differences were consistent, though with one exception, 
Statistically unreliable. 


t 


"though the differences are not conclusive, there is a possibility that 
Ird-semester pupils are sometimes hindered by the presence of long 
Words in the copy, while this seems to be an advantage for fourth-semester 
Pupils, The more advanced pupils have probably passed from the writing- 
Y letter stage of typewriting into the pattern-writing stage. Therefore, 


н 7 " ~ > ч re 
t may be confusing for them to see such a large percentage of very short 
Words 


Neither 
ficult 
end > amount of repetition of words within the speed-test 
S not constitute a difficulty factor of that copy. 

in * inconsistencies in the results of the testing program of - оче 
the « asize the fact that it is probable that there are ee 2 » — 
of tul Which produce an increase or decrease in — er — 
chang “school pupils and which have an effect at least equal to tha 

Bes in the copy. 


SUMMARY OF THESES SUBMITTED FOR THE 
DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


1934-36 


HIGHER EDUCATION AMONG THE ADVENTISTS 


By WALTER IRVINE SMITH! 


Higher education among the Adventists began with the founding of 
Battle Creek College at Battle Creek, Michigan, in 1874. During sub- 
sequent years a number of seminaries and colleges were established in 
Various parts of the United States, six of which have developed as four- 
Year institutions of higher learning. These now serve as training schools 
or Adventist youth in as many Union Conferences. Their names and 
ecations are as follows: Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Mass.; 
“manuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mich.; Pacific Union 
-ollege, Angwin, Calif.; Union College, College View, Nebr.; Walla Walla 
"ege, College Place, Wash.; Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
ak, D.C, — 

I he Present study is a survey of these six colleges. It was undertaken 
Primarily with a view to providing a body of organized information relating 
tot eir current educational standards and practices and at the same time 
to review the backgrounds of history and philosophy in which their 
Present distinctive ideals find precedent and support. 
lese six colleges are both small and young. While higher education 


а 1 : : : 
mong the Adventists must be said to have begun with the establishment 


of > ] > х ғ 
coll attle Creek College in 1874, there was little real accomplishment in 
glate work until near the close of President Prescott’s administration, 


E Subsequently there was a decline in college interest which 
ued until the institution was closed in 1901. 
us * meantime Union College had been established in 1891 in the 
E territory of the Central West. While the “new college enjoyed a 
*nrollment but few of its young people were really doing the work 
College grades, As late as 1911, a finishing class of thirteen candidates 


for 
* the A.B, degree constituted the largest group yet graduated by the 
Dstitution. 


Walla Walla 


pi a College in the Northwest after twenty-two years of 


an etfort conferred the first truly earned degrees upon two young 
thing * p acific | nion College, the successor to old Healdsburg, and 
Park gton Missionary College, w hich had been established in Takoma 
It will th » In 1904, conferred their first degrees at about this same time. 
attle usd seen that with the two exceptions of a —— in the 
Senior. coli College and the work done by Union College, the history of 
ege accomplishment by these colleges really begins about 1915. 


‘BA 
191, Union College; M.S. 1917, Whitman College; Ed.D. conferred June 6, 1934. 
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Since that time there has been a rapid growth in enrollment and a striking 
increase in the number of upper-division and finishing students. 
The colleges endeavor to accentuate the three-fold objectiv 
harmonious development of the physical, mental, and spiritual powet⸗ 
of their students. In order to facilitate the attainment of these objectives 
it was the aim of the founders of the institutions to secure quiet rura 
locations for the colleges, preferably with farms adjacent to the campuses 
where agricultural pursuits could be taught and practiced. Industria 
enterprises such as commercial woodworking, auto mechanics, laundering 
and printing were later fostered with a view to providing remuneratiVe 


work for needy students, teaching them the basic trade skills, and provi” 
hours. 


e—the 


ing at the same time wholesome physical exercise for leisure 
Games and amusements are not encouraged. At the same time care 8 
exercised to provide the students with wholesome recreation as a Sale 
guard to the health. 2 

Intellectually and scholastically the students are encouraged to aspire 
to the highest attainments of which they are individually capable. From 
the questionnaires on time preparation for assignments it would seem tna 
the average weekly load of study and physical labor is heavy; also that 
this load is carefully balanced as between class programs and physic 
labor so that the intellectual interests may not unduly suffer because ч 
the manual-labor program. 

In religious affiliation all members of the faculties and approximately 
до percent of the students are members of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. Every effort is made to foster a deeply religious atmosphere » 
the colleges and so to impress the youth who attend that they will go fort 
from the schools to live exemplary Christian lives and, where opportun! 
arises, devote their efforts to missionary endeavor. 

As a measure of economy, the colleges maintain a simple 
organization. Asa substitute for endowment, each institution re 
annual subsidy of $10,000 from the General Conference, and this 
supplemented by student tuitions and fees, combined with the gene 
denominational policy of "contributed services", provides a fairly ? 
quate financial support for the educational program. 

Turning now toward the future of the colleges, three proble i 
seem to present themselves for denominational consideration as follow, 
(1) decision as to the number, location, and rank of colleges to be operate" 
(2) more adequate provision for the teaching of applied arts; and (3) em 
sideration of plans and facilities for the conduct of graduate work. 


Since 1922, there have been frequent discussions with reference verich 


ad ministratiV* 
ceives 
amount 


ms would 


number, location, and rank of the Adventist colleges in North Ame i 
As a result the six senior colleges of this survey have emerged wit $ 
defined territorial limitations and with specific denomination uth 
ization and support. During the same period the aggrega 


al a 


te С ur 
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membership supporting these colleges has increased by nearly £o percent, 
Making available a corresponding increase of prospective collegiate 
Students, Even yet those best acquainted with the problems of higher 
education feel that the denominational interests in this field could be 
served more economically and at the same time more efficiently if the 
territory for upper-division students were redistributed to not more than 
ў Tee senior colleges, the remaining three being reorganized as strong 
Junior colleges. Which institutions should be designated as senior colleges 
and Which, if any, as junior colleges is of course a matter for administrative 
Action by properly constituted denominational authority. 

n the colleges studied the number of students in lower-division work 
ranges from two-thirds to three-fourths of the total enrollment of the 
Colleges. In the junior colleges not included in this study is an additional 
atge group. Also approximately 40 percent of all students admitted are 
Rraduates of high schools and 60 percent are received from a group of 
E 5,000 secondary students in Adventist academies. It would seem 
ا‎ that there is approximately one junior-college student for five 

ary students and one upper-division student for four junior-college 
Remembering that many young people are enrolled in nursing 
ing, ж medical college, employed in secretarial work, elementary 
Withd C, there still exist large numbers unaccounted for who d 
is raw from school life and return to their former vocations. For these, 

* adequate provision might perhaps be made in setting apart one 
9r more specialized training in the applied arts and mechanical 
Боа offering to the young people who are not interested in wa 
Usual [if ‘raining a better opportunity to prepare themselves for r e 
the ¢ Ме vocations and at the same time providing better facilities or 
ing aning of those who might be used in positions of leadership in the 
al enterprises carried on by the various denominational insti- 


inally ; : x 

nally, Perhaps no educational problem confronting the Adventist 
on is deserving of more thoughtful consideration than that of a 
School or university. For a quarter of a century a medical 


€ American Medical Association. In no other field has 
al training been carried beyond the four year college level. In 


930 t j : ғ k : 
“ *partment of Education of the General Conference submitted 
ya b 5 é ~ e 
sedi ng recommendations for study at the Educational Council 
di TT d 
ng the General Conference: 


te 


e ч P * * 
lay Plans (mend, a. That the General Conference be earnestly requested to 
ts: or the establishment of a graduate school upon the following suggestive 


That it 
College, 


*Xisting be a separate college, having no organic connection with any other 
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“e, That it be located near an educational center where there would be abundant 
library and laboratory facilities accessible. 

*d. That the facilities for conducting such a college consist of the follow 
(1) a commodious and representative administrative building; (2) an outstan in 
working library and laboratory. : 

“e, That the following suggestive departments be maintained: Bible, History: 
English, Chemistry and Biology, Physics and Mathematics, Education, Language? 
Domestic Science, etc. 

"£f Advantages: (1) all graduate work done in the atmosphere of Chr 
education as expounded in chapel exercises and in every department of 800092 
(2) every graduate student doing his work in the spiritual and cultural atmosp e 
of the combined influence of all departments; (3) ап opportunity to work 00 
various phases of denominational problems in the way of research theses set for de 
various candidates for advanced degrees." 


ing: 


jstian 


The immediate onset of the depression caused a postponement of further 
consideration of a graduate school until the Autumn Council of 1932 whe? 
it was proposed to make a beginning by initiating one year of graduate 
study in Theology in one of the senior colleges. This was later designat? 
to be done at Union College because of the central location of that insti 
tution. Again, for financial reasons, the resolution was stayed in executio 
and a substitute plan was proposed of meeting this need by means 
successive summer sessions of twelve weeks' duration. The first of chest 
will open June 6, 1934, at Pacific Union College. 

Thus it is seen that a spirit is developing favorable to the conduct T 
graduate work under denominational sponsorship. Doubtless in the Пё 
future not only will a central seminary for the training of ministers 
provided but work of a graduate character will be sponsored in ot 


departmental fields of study. 


A PERSONNEL STUDY OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


By WILLIAM ALBERT EARL WRIGHT?! 


Purposes or Tuis STUDY 


The Purposes of this study are: to present facts which will be useful in 

the determination of future personnel policies in the Pennsylvania State 

€achers Colleges; and to present data of value in the guidance of young 

* and young women contemplating careers as teachers in the Pennsyl- 
a State Teachers Colleges. 


METHOD оғ PROCEDURE 


У The vocational history technique was selected for use in this study since 
ahd Е" accurate, objective, and unbiased data concerning education 
oo needed, rate and routes of advancement, financial oppor- 
Pilation ne duties in a profession. This technique involved the com- 
aculty of data concerning the educational and vocational histories of 
-uty members. 
, *WO sou 
tionnaire 
tate Te 
on file 


rces were utilized to secure data used in this study. A ques- 
to the full-time instructional personnel of the Pennsylvania 
achers Colleges (1933-34) and personnel records of the faculties 
at the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction (1933- 
as the sources of the data. Five hundred and sixty-four 
> instructional personnel were included in this study and 
х hundred and twenty-five responded to the questionnaire. 
чү Purpose of securing a clear-cut picture of the instructional 
» data were secured for each faculty division separately and also 
ibined faculties. At the present time the instructional per- 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges is organized into 
у ы — These divisions are аз follows: Arts, Commerce, 
ibrary M. /nglish, Geography, Health, Home Economics, Language, 
School, e Arts, Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, and [raining 
ata were owever, due to insufficient numbers, the manual arts division 
Certain se used only in sections pertaining to attainment ot degrees. In 
i Tatians т library division data were omitted since few of the 
* ed. 9 much classroom teaching. The arts division included teachers 
Sic, and handwriting. 


Ог the con 
Sonne] 


Ourtee 


B 2 
5. 1 ` 
923, M.S, 1928, Gettysburg College; Ed.D. conferred June $, 1935. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. Academic status and training: 


A. Degrees held: 


I. 


[PI 


B. Ages of members of the faculties on attaining degrees: 


1. The members of the faculties secured the Bachelor's 
Master's degree, and Doctor's degree at the median à 


Ninety-six percent of the members of the faculties possess the 
bachelor’s degree; 80 percent the master’s degree; and 1° 
percent the Doctor’s degree. 

All members of the Geography, Language, Home Economics 
Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies divisions hold the 
Bachelor’s degree. Since the percent of the faculties holding 
the Bachelor’s degree has increased only one percent since 
1928-29, it is evident that those members of the faculties who 
did not possess the Bachelor's degree at that time have not 
seriously attempted to fulfill the requirements for this degre? 
to date. 


. Since 96 percent of the faculties possess the Bachelor's degree 


and since the percent of Master's degrees has increased from 
46 to 81 during the past five years, it is probable that instruc 
tors employed in the future will be required to possess both the 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees. The degree held by the 
majority of the faculty members may reasonably be assume’ 
to represent a fairly desirable amount of preparation for t ^ 
field. The only probable exceptions, in the case of the Master $ 
degree, are in the Library, Dean of Women, and Arts division 
which have 28, 57.14, and 63 percent respectively of the 
members that possess the Master's degree. АП members 
the Language division hold the Master's degree. 

During the past five years, the percent of Doctor's degrees has 
increased from 7 to 10. Therefore, it is evident that it 1$ n 
necessary to possess the Doctor's degree to teach in f 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges at the present dme 
The Language, Science, Education, and Social Studies. i 
sions, with 33.33» 25.64, 23-75, and 23.53 percent respective”; 
have the highest percent of the faculties that have attain 
the Doctor’s degree. 

Recent administrative pressure will probably resul 
stantial increase in the percent of the Doctor’s degree posse he 
by the faculties. It is quite probable that the possession oft 
Doctor’s degrees will receive increased emphasis, in the fut" 
when additions to the staffs are necessary. 


cin a sub 


de 
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28 years, 35 years, and 38 years respectively. These late ages, 
probably, are due to the fact that many members of the 
faculties entered the teaching profession before the Bachelor's 
degree was secured. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ages at which degrees are attained reflect the entrance 
and subsequent requirements of a profession. 


. The Bachelor's degree was received by the members of the 


faculties between the median ages of 23 years (Language 
division) and 33 years (Geography division). The Master's 
degree was received between the median ages of 31 years 
(Language division) and 38 years (Geography division). The 
median age upon receiving the Doctor's degree ranges from 
33 years (Science division) to 47 years (English division). 


С. Undergraduate and graduate majors: 


I, 


دي 


Seventy-one percent of the members of the faculties possess 
an undergraduate major in the present teaching field. The 
Education division has the lowest percent of faculty members 
teaching the field that they pursued as their undergraduate 
major (43.18 percent). All members of the Home Economics 
division have an undergraduate major in the present teaching 


field. 


. Seventy percent of the faculties have pursued a graduate major 


in the present teaching field. The Education division has the 
highest percent of faculty members teaching in the field that 
they pursued as their graduate major (97.83 percent). The 
Mathematics division has the lowest percent of the members 
of the faculties that have pursued graduate majors in the 
present teaching field (35.29 percent). 
The faculty members are credited with a median of 34 semester- 
ours in the undergraduate major and a median of 3o semester- 
hours in the graduate major. The number of semester-hours 
in the undergraduate major range from 30.15 semester-hours 
(Mathematics division) to 50.56 semester-hours (Arts division). 
The number of semester-hours in the graduate major range 
rom 22.5 semester-hours (Commerce and Mathematics 
divisions) to 36.39 semester-hours (Education division). 


D. Number of semester-hours in the present teaching field: 

The members of the faculties have taken a median of 41 
semester-hours in the present teaching field. The range is from 
24 ‘Semester-hours to 71.5 semester-hours. The Language 
division members and the Education division members have 
а median of 24 semester-hours and 71.$"semester-hours, 
respectively, in the present teaching field. 
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E. Courses in Education taken by the faculty members: 


1. The members of the faculties have taken a median of 52 
semester-hours in Education. The number of semester-hours 
range from 31 (Language division) to 74 (Training School 
division). 

The most popular fields in Education taken by the faculties 
were educational psychology, principles and philosophy 9 
education, special methods, history of education, methods 
(general), and administration. 


[2] 


Е. Relationship of academic training to professional training: 


The median number of semester hours of professional training 
credited to the academic faculties 1s, probably, considerably 
higher than is wise or necessary when compared with the 


median number of semester hours in the present teaching fiel? 


II. Experience, economic status, and vocational progress: 
A. Experience: 

1. Three out of four faculty members entered the teaching PI9* 
fession in the capacity of teachers in the public-school system 
The members of the faculties possess a median of eight years 
of public-school experience. The members of the Education 

«ee . . t 
division, with a median of 14.1 years, have had the mos 
public-school experience. The members of the Home Eco 
nomics division, with a median of 4.1 years, have had the leas 


t2 


experience in the public schools. i 
3. The faculty members have had wide experience in the eie 


2 


mentary, secondary, and administrative fields. The data $ 
that 69 percent of the members of the faculties have ™ 
experience in the elementary field, 71 percent in the secon ary 
field, and 64 percent in the administrative field. Instructof* 
employed in the future may expect to present evidence of ё 
perience in one or more of the public-school fields. by 
4. A median of 10 years of college experience is possessed : 
members of the faculties. The members of the Languas 
division and the Mathematics division have had the пй" 


members have had the least. The members of the L: 
and Mathematics divisions have had 14.5 years 
experience and the Commerce division members hs 


6.25 years of college experience. 
. Fifty-one percent of the members of the faculties hav 


e bee? 


un 
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engaged in college or secondary-school teaching immediately 
prior to appointment to the staffs of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Colleges. 


B. Vocational progress: 


I, 


С. Present 
K 


2. 


Before entering upon their present teaching position, the 
faculty members had a median of 10.2 years of experience. 
The Geography division, with a median of 15.4 years, had the 
largest amount and the Health division members, with a 
median of 7.5 years, had the smallest amount of previous 
experience. 


. Service rendered in their present positions by the faculties o f 


the Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges amounts to a median 
of 8 years. The members of the Commerce division have had 
the least experience in the present position and the members 
of the Education division have had the most experience. The 
Commerce division members have had a median of ¢ years in 
the present position and the Education division members have 
had a median of 10.1 years. 


· The faculty members of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 


Colleges have been engaged in the teaching profession for a 
median of 18 years. The range is from 14.1 years (Home 
Economics division) to 24.4 years (Education division). 

The members of the faculties entered the teaching profession 
at the median age of 21.7 years. The range was from 19 years 
to 22.9 years. The former age refers to the Home Economics 
division and the latter age to the Language division. 


ages of faculty members: 

In all probability, the greatest change in personnel of the 
'ennsylvania State Teachers Colleges, in the near future, will 
take place in the Education, English, Mathematics, and 
Science divisions. In these divisions, the ages of the mem- 
bersvof the goth percentile are very near the optional retirement 
The median present age of the members of the faculties is 
43 years. The Commerce and Home Economics divisions, 
With 37.5 years, have the lowest median present age. The 
Education division, with 48.61 years, has the highest median 
Present age. 


* Salaries of members of the faculties: 


The 
I 


,'* present median salary received by the faculties of the 
ennsylvania State Teachers Colleges is $2,416. The lowest 
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median salary is received by the members of the Library 
division. The Education division members receive the highest 
median salary. The members of the Library division гесеіуё 
$2,000 and the members of the Education division receive 
$3,010 for nine months' service. 
2. If the salaries remain on the present level, an individual 
entering this field will probably not receive less than $1597: 
nor more than $3,321, but will probably ultimately receive 
about $2,416 for nine months’ service. 
If the salaries are restored to the previous level, an individual 
entering this field will probably receive not less that $2,19 
nor more than $3,690, but will ultimately receive à 
$2,684 for nine months' service. 


3 


III. Duties and personal data: 


A. Duties: 


1. The members of the faculties of the Pennsylva 
Teachers Colleges spend a median of 16 clock-hours per YÉ 
in classroom instruction. The Mathematics division members 
spend the least number of hours in classroom instruction к 
the members of the Home Economics division the most- T 
range is from 14.71 clock-hours to 19 clock-hours. 

2. The members of the faculties of the Pennsylvania Seat? 
Teachers Colleges spend a median of 15.42, 6.57, 4-28, 359 

| 3.58, and 3.87 clock-hours per week, respectively, in prepare 

tion and paper work, administrative responsibilities, researc” 
public relations, extra-curricular activities, and conferen 
faculty meetings, and committee work. 


nia State 


B. Personal data: 


1. Fifty percent of the faculty members of the Pennsylvam™ 

State Teachers Colleges held positions in Pennsylvania i 
mediately prior to appointment to their present position 
The range is from 11.11 percent to 63.16 percent. The p 
Economics division has the lowest percent and the Ма 
matics division has the highest percent that held pos! 
Pennsylvania immediately prior to appointment to legi 
present positions. The Pennsylvania State Teachers olleg 
have a sufficient number of faculty members that have int? 


tions ! 
theif 


positions outside Pennsylvania immediately prior to 2۴ var 
ment to their present positions to insure the securing 0 
uable new contacts. 


` 
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2. The data show that 25.6 percent of the fathers of the faculty 
members of the Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, 22.25 percent in the pro- 
fessions, 20.81 percent in business, 15.31 percent in miscel- 
laneous pursuits, and 16.03 percent are either dead or retired. 


{ 
| 


INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLANS FOR 
COLLEGE STAFFS 


By SHERMAN EDWARD FLANAGAN! 


The purposes of the study are: (1) to describe and compare the various 
insurance and annuity plans that are suitable for college staffs; (2) © 
determine the extent to which colleges and universities have availed 
themselves of these devices for the financial security and social betterment 
of their employees; and (3) to state those features of existing plans of 
systems that seem to be most feasible for institutional adoption and most 
attractive for employees’ participation. 

Data were secured through questionnaires sent from the United State 
Office of Education to the institutions of higher education, and throug 
letters directed to insurance companies, church pension boards, and Stat? 
teachers’ retirement boards. Information was received from 642 or $7 
percent of all four-year colleges in the United States and its possessions: 
The data showed that 136 colleges representing 31,093 employees wert 
protected to the extent of over $86,000,000 of group life insurance 
Employees at 27 colleges were covered by group health and accident 
insurance and 313 institutions had some form of retirement plans. , 

The second chapter contains the historical development of pension? 
annuities, and personal insurance and shows (1) how individual annuity 
payments and death wagers preceded our complicated pension SYS. 
and group life contracts; (2) how the early social philosophy resP 
economic independence was modified by the industrial revolution апе 25 
accompanying changes in modes of living; and (3) how the first па!" 
methods of calculating pension loads and rate-making finally develof e 
into our present day scientifically determined pension systems where " 
expectancy is reduced to mathematical accuracy. 

Chapter III is devoted to a description and comparison О 
and annuity plans that are now being used by institutions 0 These 
education for the protection of their teachers and employees: gl 
institutions are classified as follows: (1) those insuring with comm” vc 
companies; (2) institutions whose teachers are receiving Carnegie £^? 
(3) institutions taking advantage of annuities offered by The 
Insurance and Annuity Association which is sponsored by the © 
Foundation; (4) State institutions included in the public-school retire iof 
systems; ($) denominational colleges participating in church P em 
funds; and (6) institutions that meet protection responsibilities 9 
ployees as they arise out of current income or from special funds. m 
and; 1 


' А.В. 1923, The George Washington University; A.M. 1924, University of Mary! 
conferred June 10, 1936. 
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The commercial insurance companies have a diversity of plans for group 
adoption. They include provisions for all three of the major hazards, 
pei premature death, old age, and sickness and accident. The forms 

group insurance are as follows: group life insurance (for groups of at 
im 25; wholesale insurance (for groups of 10 to 49); blanket coverage 

ance (for groups of 20 or more); group health and accident insurance; 
Mie, death and dismemberment insurance; group annuities (a plan 
2 жү, c хен are made for retirement); salary investment insurance 
— te employer deducts the amount of the premium from the 
hent BEP sed remits to the insurance company); total and perma- 
Hove E lity insurance (often included as an additional feature in the 
of the v surance plans); package plan insurance (includes any combination 
Provide т» types of group insurance). In this way, the employees can 
limb * er protection against the major hazards of life—death, loss of 
pay — sickness, accident, and old age—in one policy and with one 

3 eduction. 

— * several companies differ as to details of a plan they may 
bie wa or adoption, the cost and the benefits are about the same. 

. m to be more flexible and adaptable to group needs. The exces- 


Sive 

Overhe- e a феа : 

chasi Verhead of commercial companies is being reduced by group pur- 
ng. 


The Carne 


gra gie Foundation has rendered a great service not only in 


мотае Pensions to aged teachers, but especially in the dissemination of 
Tetiremene ex has led many colleges to adopt some form or plan of 
the Present Jf course the free grants are not made to new teachers at 
Necessary e and a discussion of the good and bad features is not 
teachers are olleges associated with the Foundation and those whose 
ot their * receiving these benefits should make every effort to provide 
ë Tea a employees while the older ones are being cared for. 
achers Insurance and Annuity Association was organized by the 


агпер 

ie ; es 

às а Bie Foundation to offer deferred annuities at cost to college teachers 
‚ û substitu 


Visio te for the free pensions. It is also under the strict super- 


n o p м gi ore 
es f the New York State Insurance Commission. These facts make 
* annuitie 


essi $ very attractive. It is to be regretted that the nonpro- 
| 10nal emp : ! 


N most cases Ene of an institution are not eligible to participate. 
Whic Xa st ле teacher pays to the Association five percent of his salary 
Provide ia mà is matched by the college. These joint contributions 
settlement — for old age. The contract does not provide for cash 
death the b п case of withdrawal prior to retirement, but in the event of 
tallments, Tan shall receive the amount to his credit in 120 monthly 
®WVorable =й - е insurance is also written by the Association at very 
Protection “es, but it has not undertaken the risk of underwriting group 

* "t is suggested that the colleges adopting its annuity plan 
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should make supplementary provisions for death, health, and accident 
benefits through other agencies designed for group protection. 

State and city retirement boards are in some instances extending bene 
fits to State colleges and universities. This is as it should be, and the 
legislatures have failed in their duties when these public employees ? 
excluded from a system that was designed only for public-school teachers, 
Of course, if the State system is not properly established on a 800 
actuarial basis, it is well to seek protection elsewhere. It was foun that 
20 colleges and 74 teachers’ colleges in 20 States, Territories, and a 
were members of these larger systems. Many of these colleges ha 
secured group protection against premature death and disability 
commercial insurance companies. Retirement systems rarely provide 
these two contingencies except in a very limited way. 

Church pension boards are offering old-age benefits to certain employ’ 
of colleges under the control of the several denominations. In man 
instances they are of indefinite amounts and limited to ministers 
teaching at these institutions. Teachers in colleges under the contro 
the Catholic Church are very often provided for through membership 
the religious orders. In several cases a contributory plan of retirem 
has been set up for all the church employees and where the investment ie 
the funds has been placed in competent hands there is found — 
satisfaction. Most of the small church colleges are caring for their 
employees and their dependents by paying them small amounts 
current income. EP 

Forty colleges reported that they were administering their own p? bj 
benefits, fifteen by establishing a fund for the purpose and twenty-fiV Н 
following а definite plan of paying certain retiring allowances t° 
employees out of current income. Usually the promises to the emp the 
are very vague and indefinite and rarely are provisions made 9 
ultimate load that a pension system entails. The requisites of а 
pension system are that it is actuarially sound, that the benefits are 8" de 
teed by contracts, and that they are paid out of the fund made up fro as 
joint contributions of the employees and the employer. Very few of al 
plans can boast of meeting these requirements. With the exceP у 
facilities of the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association av% "m 
for the teachers and the commercial insurance companies for t ec 
employees, there seems no good reason for not transferring the res 
bilities of administering pension funds to these specialized agencies: 

More than one-half of all the colleges have no definite plan of inst р 
and annuities. In many instances where the colleges are small and €? 
few teachers the protection problem is really an individual matte d 
does not call for group action. As stated before, many of the J d 


institutions have no problem because their teachers are mem 
religious orders which have assumed this responsibility. 


Howevels 
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E many large colleges and universities that have no definite plan but care 

Or their employees in one way or another. 

^ apter IV shows the present status of American institutions of higher 
ation with respect to insurance and annuity plans. This can be given 

3t by three tables, the first showing the number of colleges that are 


cla ; 
Ssihed under the several plans of retirement. 


TABLE I.—Number of institutions using the various plans for retirement 


O O v. 
Retirement plans Institutions i 
EMI 
Teac : as 
Stare ers Insurance and Annuity Association. .... — 106 
hurch. city teachers’ retirement systems..................... 94 
Nonfu pension Daum i... 1n е АУА Te 5 
п be ed plans or paying out of current іпсоте................ 25 
Funded plan administered by commercial companies............. 12 
Carne ‚ Plan administered by the institution.................... 15 
gie pension феа e a ر مایت‎ etai ato ois EPA а Е Nn NI, 13 
D ea Tk 321 
на ао сребра Зд = 
EN icd Ылан Ъ 313 


In table 1], 


са the types of retirement are shown for each of the classi- 
tions of ins 


titutions. 


Ta ке 
BLE II.— Plans of retirement classified according to types of institutions | 


Plans of retirement 


Institutions 


Teacher | Church | Non- Group | Car- 
T.LA.A. | retire- pensions| funded Funded annuity | negle 
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Table III shows the number of institutions under the various class 
fications that have group life and health and accident insurance. 


TasLe IIL—Number and classification of institutions using insurance rotection 
j ) & 


_ m = = = _ - — — — کے‎ 
aK: ` : Health and 
Institutions Group life accident 
— — — — А 
рене ег аА ЛЫ: 54 и 
EO UL ous arcatus ss enka abs эмал 45 6 
РИШЕ.................-5...$-..5-.....5....... 37 6 
Мейо. 9 I 
т т*=ч eee de HR 033 er ree СРУ 6 4 
— — — _ 
Каа t0tiL....... ое езе оноо оо ерее I5 28 
icate ; I 
Duplicates......... erm snes M — __ 
Dosb. екен «xd uae MOS agro X 136 2 
— im 
r its 


When a college is about to inaugurate a plan of protection fo 
employees there are certain underlying principles to follow if the pro e 
is to be solved satisfactorily. Studies made by the Carneg A 
for the Advancement of Teaching and the National Education Associa : 
have been of much value in the preparation of Chapter V which contain, 
a statement of the fundamental principles of a comprehensive program 0 
insurance and annuities for college staffs. They are as follows: 

1. Coverage should include protection against the effects of the - 
major hazards of economic life: premature death, old age, and sickne 
and accident. th 

2. Membership should include all the employees of an institution, bo 
the professional and nonprofessional groups. 

3. Membership should be compulsory for new membe 
service of the college after the adoption of a plan; option 
already in the service with the understanding that the institution 
no responsibility for those eligible who do not avail themselves ? 
benefits offered. 

4. The employees and the institution should share approximately on nd 
equal basis in the payment of the premium on the group insurance 
in making deposits into the retirement fund. test 

5. The amount of group insurance for each member should be gre? elt 
during the early years and middle life when the family obligations 9 ted 
most keenly and when the retirement deposits have not accumu”? 
adequately for a death claim. 

6. The income during illness should be at least 75 


rs entering а 
al for cho 


assum 


f the 


em 
percent of an 


— MÀ 
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ployee's salary up to a maximum of $200 monthly, not including hos- 
Pitalization. ` 

7. Retirement should be allowed after 60, and be compulsory at 70. 
‚ € retirement allowance should be sufficient to enable the employee to 
Ive in comparative comfort at the minimum age. 3 
8. The contributions made for retirement purposes should be paid into 


à fund controlled and administered by a responsible agency other than the 


employer, 

9. The agency responsible for the administration of the fund, by virtue 

9! a contract, should open an account with each member. Joint contri- 

Utions of the individual and the institution should be made regularly 
and Concurrently during the employee’s period of service. Sums deposited 
in that account should be held in trust for that employee and improved 
With interest until it is withdrawn at death, transfer, or retirement. 

10. In the event of withdrawal, transfer, or death prior to retirement, 
the member should have a choice of options with respect to the disposition 
of the accumulated deposits in the retirement fund, as well as the life 
"surance and health and accident features. 

11. The member should have a choice as to the manner in which he shall | 
Teceive the retirement income in old age. fi 


12. If a definite income is promised at retirement, the fund should be | 
subject to 


adjustments as determined by periodic actuarial investigations. 
A Upon the adoption of a plan of protection, employees nearing the 1 
ment age should be given credit for their services prior to the | 
*stablishment of the retirement features; otherwise the future joint 
Contributions will not provide an adequate income for them in old age. 
14. l'he rights of employees to receive benefits under an old system of 
— should be recognized and respected when a new plan is insti- 
“©. The same consideration should be extended to new employees | 
"is A ехрескакіопв elsewhere. р 
should ле life insurance and the health- and accident-insurance features 
€come effective immediately upon adoption. Deposits for retire- 
poses may be postponed until new or recently appointed em- | | 
Passed the probationary period. | 
a plan of protection is first considered, a carefully selected | 
ittee of the employer and the employees should be appointed 


or * President of the institution to prepare a protection system suitable a 
their needs, 


Ment ри 
Ployees 


THE DISCIPLINARY CLASS 


А SURVEY OF THE STATUS AND ADMINISTRATION OF DisciPLINARY 
ScHooLs AND CLASSES FOR GRADES 7 TO 12 IN LARGE CITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE 
REORGANIZATION OF THE DISCIPLINARY CLASS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. С. 


By CHESTER WINFIELD HOLMES ! 
The purposes of this study are to show what procedures are being 
followed in the larger cities having disciplinary schools or classes, (0 
analyze those procedures to learn what has been found satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory, and to suggest a constructive program for reorganizing 
the disciplinary-class procedures in Washington, D. C. 

It was found that disciplinary classes are housed primarily in el 
tary-school buildings or in separate school buildings. Of the eighteen 
cities sending detailed information regarding their practices, fourtee® 
reported centering the responsibility for the proper conduct of the disci 
plinary classes in the principals of the buildings in which the classes # 
located; and fifteen cities stated that the teachers of such classes We 
considered members of the faculties of the buildings in which the classe 
met. 

In the case of the boys, 41.5 percent of those sent to disciplinary classe 
came from the seventh grade and 27.9 percent from the eighth gr? ^ 


emen’ 


es 
thus practically 70 percent of those sent came from the first two gd 
of the secondary school (and it must be borne in mind that, for the К 


poses of this study, the term “secondary school” includes grades 7 
inclusive). On the other hand the heaviest incidence in the case of the 
girls was in the ninth grade with 43.9 percent and, next, in the #8 A 
grade with 29.4 percent; thus almost three-fourths of all girls 12 x 
disciplinary classes came from the eighth and ninth grades. : 
Fifteen cities reported on the estimated optimum and estimated a 
mum sizes of disciplinary classes. The range of the former was from 
to 35 and of the latter 15 to 35, with means of 19.6 and 23, respective y 
The causes for which pupils may be sent to disciplinary classes a 
regular schools are many and varied, but the following rank highest pt 
this order: (1) habitual truancy; (2) defiance of authority; (3) persist? 
disobedience; (4) continual annoyance of other pupils; (5) insolence; San 
(6) wilful damage to school property. With only one exception ( i 
Diego) the cities agreed that the school principal was the person 


1 B.S. 1916, Ed.M. 1924, Harvard University; Ed.D. conferred June 10, 1936. 
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frequently initiating requests for transfer to the disciplinary class but 
that the attendance officer and the homeroom teacher came next in order. 
nly one city (Chicago) sets a definite time-limit for a pupil’s stay in 
the disciplinary class—one year. The range of length of stay runs from 

9 weeks in San Diego to fifteen months in Newark; the mean length is 
even and one-half months. Most of the cities permit the return of a 
Pupil to the school from which he came, after his difficulties seem to have 
ten overcome. If, however, the pupil’s conduct fails to improve or grows 
Worse in the disciplinary class, the prevailing practice is to refer him to 

© Juvenile court for commitment to a parental school or a training 
school, 

In order to study the characteristics of the pupils who make up their 
Student bodies, most disciplinary-class teachers desire to have the follow- 
ng information concerning them, with the items arranged in order of 
Preference: IQ’s, home conditions, health records, chronological ages, 
attendance records, scholarship records, reasons for being sent to the 
'sciplinary class, the mental ages, the strong and weak points of the 
Pupils, and Suggestions from the former principals. 

. ~ata were available on the IQ's of 1,655 pupils who had been sent to 


'sciplinary classes between the opening of school in the fall of 1934 and 
Pril 30, 1935, and showed the following distribution: 
Percent 
Above average (110 and аБоуе)....................... 5.2 
Оооо) ois ET AE E kas dias 33.3 
ull-normal (8o to oU RAMUS TED Nea Und, aoc v, 32.2 
0 HOS RSS АР ИДА бы) Ue rs 29.3 
100.0 
T ‘ ; А йк?" 
ш range in length of classroom instruction for members of disciplinary 
a ses is from 240 minutes in San Diego to 450 minutes in Paterson, with 


of 297 minutes; a mean length of lunch period of 35 minutes; 

of recess period of 27 minutes; and a mean length of school 

The E minutes. | йызы” 

falls ' urden. of enforcing attendance in disciplinary classes naturally 

dass Pn attendance officers, but both Boston and Chicago use their 
m teachers to supplement this service so that they may acquire 

Pupils knowledge of the home conditions and background of their 


Mean len th 
ay of s 


ranges рош of time given to academic work in disciplinary classes 
s fro 3 » 8 c 
nonacad ™ 37.5 percent to go percent, with a mean of 58 percent, and to 


emic p x à 2. -е ith a mean of 42 
Percent. Тү; work from 10 percent to 62.5 percent, with a m 4 


Wins: 18 seems to be in keeping with the recommendations of mental 
Senists tha 


chi t more handwork and less bookwork be given to problem 
ildren 
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More than half (10) of the eighteen cities studied in detail reported "® 
prescribed qualifications for teachers of disciplinary classes, and one 
intimated consideration of that matter to be given at a later date. Seve? 
require college work, mainly in the field of child study, mental hygien® 
and methods of teaching. E 

Nine cities reported no preference as to the sex of teachers for dis 
plinary classes; four preferred men, and two, women; one preferred men 
for boys and women for girls; and the remaining two made no comment 
on this question. Seven cities reported finding it difficult to secure 
satisfactory men teachers and five did not. Philadelphia intimated chat 
it found difficulty in finding satisfactory women teachers as well as men 
teachers. 

Salaries for disciplinary-class teachers compare favorably with those 
xceed those Ра! 


paid to teachers in the regular schools. In general they е 
аге someW 2 


to elementary-school and junior-high-school teachers but 
less than those paid to (senior) high-school teachers. Jersey City m 
Newark pay the best salaries in all four fields. Of sixteen cities reporting 
on salaries, twelve indicated that their men and women teachers аге p?! 
the same salaries within their respective classifications. 

Analysis of the characteristics of teacher personality which jl 
sidered to contribute most to successful work with disciplinary-class pup 
shows these five traits as preeminent, arranged in rank order: sympathet 
understanding of underprivileged-boys’ problems; an even dispositif» © 
quiet voice, emotional stability, and self-control; patience and kindnes* 
a sense of humor; and personality. à 

Those characteristics which are judged to interfere most seriously wit | 
teaching success are, as опе may expect, in general the opposites 0 t 23 
contributing to successful teaching: lack of understanding ° K^ | 
problems; grouchiness, irritability, impatience, and nagging; lack ой | 
sympathy for that type of child; and failure to understand the b 
educational methods of handling disciplinary-problem children. . s, 

From a detailed study of programs offered by the cities included in f 
survey it seems to the writer that Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Prov 
have an outstanding organization of the entire school system to pr 1 
disciplinary problems from arising, and that Cleveland, Chicago dr 
Boston have the well-organized separate schools to handle the Ше 
created problems. Detroit and Newark appear to be doing outstan 
work in child-guidance clinics. 

To bring about a reorganization in the methods of h 
problem cases in Washington, D. C., the writer offers sev 
suggestions, as follows: al 

1. A change in the emphasis underlying the administration © of 
disciplinary cases to one of prevention first, rather than of correctio? 
reform. 


are col 


iden 


andling disciplinat 
en construct 
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2. Development of shop centers in neighborhood schools for both boys 
and girls; and setting-up of two occupational schools for boys and two for 
girls, and the establishment of a general-vocational school for boys and 
another for girls ; 

3. Securing c mpetent teachers as faculties of these centers and special 
Schools. The word "competent" contains the key to the success or failure 
of these institutions. By it is meant not only adequate knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught but also, of even greater importance, a genuine 
‘Xing for pupils of the type to be found in such schools and an ability 
to et along with them and get the maximum mental and manual accom- 
Plishment out of them during each school day. 

A Enlargement of the existing research and testing division by the 
Sion of at least one psychiatrist, another psychologist, and additional 
E of the testing unit to provide adequate examinations of the 
and mm the public schools, with particular attention to the prospective 
Incipient problem cases. 
5. The adoption of suitable courses of study for each of the three levels 
cto (shop centers, and occupational and general vocational 
"dau E or both boys and girls, with less emphasis on the academic and 
„Оп the hand work. 
Е Да саро изз of а rule by the Board of Education to remove 
— ls of all junior high schools and senior high schools those 
E ida 16 who fail in two major subjects after they and their parents 
n warned of the impending failures and have refused to abide by 


e advice : " : : 
A dvice of those in charge to transfer to types of schools offering instruc- 
mor 1 


of 


€ adapted to their particular needs. 

1€ appointment of counselors in the junior high schools and senior 
ools for every 500 students, whose duty it shall be to give edu- 
al and vocational guidance and to be especially on the alert to 


Serv . ° * 
(or b ШР" who are having difficulties in social or scholastic adjustment 
oth). 


9. 
high SC 
Cation 


E 75 of contemporary European practices in disciplinary classes 
for the Жр suggestive procedures. In England and Wales the provision 
Juvenile ent of disciplinary cases has been linked with that for 
than ۹ inquency and the entire matter considered as a national rather 
finally ; ocal problem. Through successive acts of Parliament, known 

33 as the Children and Young Persons Act, provision has been 


" In Ic 
ade f : * 
Ог reform and industrial schools. The latter are to take care of 


Children 


, and habitual truants. The former are to care for young- 
оё. Een 12 and 16 who have been convicted of offenses which, in the 
limit н, would result іп imprisonment. In 1933, the upper age- 

$ raised to 17 years; and these reform and industrial schools have 
as Approved or Home Office Schools. 
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An excellent system of probation for children released from these 
schools is provided under the law; and many, by virtue of the kind 0 
training received in these insitutions, are able to obtain suitable employ“ 
ment upon their release. 

The Children and Young Persons Act of 1932 in Scotland parallels 
closely the English act of that year (which was consolidated with the 
Children Act of 1908 and the new act in 1933) and prescribes substantially 
the same methods of handling problem cases and juvenile delinquency: 

France, because of its highly centralized type of school system, with 109 
naturally heavy disciplinary control of all school children, has compara" 
tively little trouble with its “enfants difficiles"; but provision has been 
made in every department (a geographical subdivision for administrativé 
purposes) for schools to care for boys and girls who are public wards an 
whose conduct makes their segregation from their fellows necessary: 
Unruly children, misbehaving at home or in school, and young primary 
delinquents are now being sent to these schools for “pupilles de l'Assistanct 
Publique." 

Berlin does not have separate disciplinary classes. For some y 
however, there has been felt a need for doing something for the malad 
justed child toward making him educable and a useful member of society 
With this in mind, certain educational classes were formed to W 1c 
pupils might be sent after they had gone through the Public Schools 

It has recently been recognized that this was not enough, and that aftef 
a troublesome child had been through the Public Schools it was usua 
too late to save him for society"; it was felt that the problem case show 
be handled scientifically at its inception. Four years ago Berlin began 
segregate its disciplinary-problem or maladjusted children into separa 
classes of not more than twelve, within the regular school buildings, a 
under the most competent teachers available—teachers with a natt 
psychological ability and with an understanding of and interest in or 
children. These teachers cooperate freely with the homes and publi 
and private institutions. 

The favorable results already accomplished in saving these proble 
cases from becoming charges on “Welfare Education” (50 percent) hari 
amply justified the experiment from educational, ethical, and economic? 
points of view. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1935 
Date Days Occasion 

a e lee E $ Em 

May 20-June 1.| Monday to Saturday, | Preregistration period for all course 
both dates inclusive in the Summer Sessions ч 

June 10........ cen ee? Registration day for all courses 10 the 
Summer Sessions, 9 a.m. to 8 p.m 
Instruction begins in the nine weeks 
term and in the first term of the 
Law School ed 

— ТО, cun ion Late-registration fee ($5) is charg 
for all registrations in the ine 
weeks’ term and in the first term 
of the Law School . 

Z2B612... iiv: UI Жр CER PRU Last day on which late registration 
permitted for the nine wecks cone 

Y and for the first term of the La 
School ^u 
EN €t... Monday.......... Registration day for the six weeks tef i 
in all Schools and Divisions exce? 
the Law School, ọ a.m. to 6 pay 

Instruction begins in the six wee 

term 

July 2 Tuassdsy.. eoe ns Late-registration fee ($5) is, chari 

for all registrations in the si* wee 

term 

И.х. "oingsday: secos 64 Holiday eet 

Tu — JJ All classes scheduled for July 4 m 
at regular hours / » 
Ev A........-- Monday...... Last day on which late registrar т 


July 23-24 


July 24 ....... 
МУ 25.....-.2 
July 26........ 


August I....... 


August 9. ...... 


September 2... 
September 7.... 


Tuesday and Wednes- 
day 
Wednesday..........- 
Thursday... 
Friday.. 


Thursday... 


г. occ PTT 


КАЛ: эз» 
Saturday.. 
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permitted for the six weeks o 
Registration period for the se 
term of the Law School 
First term of the Law Sch рей 
Second term of the Law School reed 
Late-registration fee ($5) 18 chao 
for all registrations in the ‚ 
term of the Law School , ing 
Last day on which late registra of 
permitted for the secon сег 
the Law School 
Six weeks’ term and nine Wer igi 
end in all Schools and 0 
except the Law School 


Holiday n 
Second term of the Law School $ 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHI! 


{СТОМ 


The Summer Sessions offer ап opportunity to continue University 
Work during the summer period. The educational value of a term of study 
in the Capital of the Nation is of great importance. It forms a back- 
&round for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, politi- 
cal Science, economics, literature, and current events are all vivified by 
aon knowledge of our national institutions and traditions. The 
. Gule of classes will give the student ample time to visit the great 
: Taries and laboratories of the Capital, and to observe the Departments 
in pos of the Government in operation. The many educational 

Clentific organizations with central offices and exhibits situated in 
ashington are accessible to students whose special interests draw on 


Suc ` ^ 4 а p 
E resources, Excursions will be arranged to the many places of beauty 


TI istoric association in nearby Virginia and Maryland. 
н ıe National Capital stands in a region distinguished by the personal 
Activities 


E of George Washington, and in this area our national traditions 
re * › в 
first expressed. A short distance down the Potomac River is 


Mo 7 P YI e 
as "nt Vernon, the home of W ashington and the place most intimately 
-SOClated with hi 


tich in Em, з career. The nearest town, Alexandria, is extremely 

istory н oasociations with the First President and with early American 
ington чагам across the Potomac from Washington are the hills of 

sion, buil I D of Martha W ashington. The present Arlington man- 
Robert Е P Vashington's adopted son, was the residence of General 
onfederse when he resigned from the army to assume charge of the 

| of the D; € forces at Richmond. Old historic Georgetown, now a part 


t Was Е of Columbia, has many memories of General Washington. 
Purchase Лар з that he met local landow ners and arranged for the 
eadquart. land for the District of Columbia. Georgetown was the 
the d ers of Washington and Maior L'Enfant when they supervised 
Tk of the Surveyors laying out the Capital of the Nation. 
116 City of Washington, situated on the east bank of the Potomac, 
y parks and shaded boulevards, has the reputation of being 
Whi кета city in America. 1 he monumental classic buildings 
the White I the Departments of the Government, the elegant dignity of 
h ot louse, and the grandeur of the Capital dominate a city of 
Parks and — and wide avenues. The notable monuments, the 
Pressive бе К ед drives contribute to an atmosphere of distinction ex- 
The Seth ле best spirit of our national life. RN з 
PPortunity ent has been likened to a great university offering special 
е У in the study of governmental administration, diplomacy, 
.* Practic 


tion ala 


pplication of our constitutional principles, the administra- 
of law, 


and of political affairs generally. Bureaus, experimental 
(3) 
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stations, laboratories, museums, and observatories involve every sciences 
and thousands of eminent specialists give to the Nation the results of 
study and research in a multitude of reports. Realizing the unique edu- 
cational value of such activities, the Congress resolved “that the facili- 
ties for research and illustration in any gov ernmental collections now 
existing or hereafter to be established in the city of Washington for che 


promotion of knowledge shall be accessible . . . to the scientific investi? 
gators and to students of any institution of higher education now 12% 
corporated . . . under the laws of Congress." 

in 


The Library of Congress is the greatest of our national institutions 
its relation to research and learning. Its large collections include che 
rarest historical documents and publications; its unique manuscripts an 
records make up the richest body of source material bearing on the history 
of our Nation. It contains practically every book printed in America, 28 
well as the most prized of foreign publications. The new Folger Shakes 
peare Library and special collections in other museums and institutions 
supplement the Library of Congress in placing Washington foremost 28 2 
center of research. The Government’s broad educational program centers 
in the Office of Education, which advises with State, county, and urba? 
school officers as to the administration and improvement of schools, 4” 
brings to teachers the results of national experiment and experience 
The Bureau of Standards, a unique scientific laboratory, with its large SÊ 
of experts, conducts special investigations in the interests of science an 
technical subjects. The Smithsonian Institution, with its Internation 
Exchange Service, distributes a vast accumulation of scientific data an 
information. The National Museum, with many millions of specimens 
is a vast organized collection of the ideas and works of man, illustrating 
how his simple arts and early beliefs developed into our modern compre 
culture. 


In addition to these Federal institutions which contribute 80 largely 
to Washington as a center of learning, there are many other conver 
forces to make it the focus of educational, intellectual, û 
achievement. Scientific and educational groups such as t 
Institution of Washington, the American Council on Education, 
tional Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the y 
Education Association, and the National Geographic Society, with тай 
others, are situated here. Many art galleries, such as the Nation 
the Corcoran, and the Freer, with their priceless collections, are acces?! 
to the student of Fine Arts. And with the increasing importance 95 3, 
United States in world affairs, Washington also has become the crossro? 
of international life, in contact with old-world cultures and an interna 


ally recognized center of influence. International groups, suc 
ancem” 
mbass! 


Pan American Union and the Carnegie Institution for the Adv 
of Peace, have made Washington their headquarters. [he е 
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and legations of foreign countries, with their staffs of diplomatic experts 
and assistants, also contribute largely to the international aspect of life in 
the Capital of the Nation 
Washington has become an ideal university city. In such an atmosphere 
It 18 not strange that many institutions of higher learning have developed. 
з early as 1791 Georgetown University opened its doors to students, 
and in its long history under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Order it has 
grown into an institution of importance. Under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is American University, with its newly 
eveloped campus on the outskirts of the city. In Washington is situated 
the Catholic University of America, authorized by Pope Leo XIII in 
1889 and supported by the Roman Catholic Church. Here also is The 
orge Washington University, a nonsectarian university, which was 
Ounded in 1821. 
ot only have these institutions derived stimulation from the presence 
Of the other cultural influences in the Capital, but, reciprocally, the 
scholars of their faculties and the body of students in all branches of 
university work are contributing no small amount of influence to Wash- 


i 
ngton as a seat of learning. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Summer Sessions of 1935 of The George Washington University 
will present a full program of academic and professional courses. In 
addition, special curricula have been prepared in the School of Education 
and the School of Government. A large number of the regular members 9 
the University Faculty will teach during the summer, and distinguish 
specialists from the Departments of the United States Government an 
from national economic and educational organizations have been adde 
to the staff. 

The Summer Sessions will be held as follows: nine weeks' term, June 
10 to August 9; six weeks’ term, July 1 to August 9. In the Law Schoo 
the first term will be from June 10 to July 24, and the second term from 
July 25 to September 7. 

Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College (the 
Senior College), the Law School, the School of Education, the School 0 
Government, the Division of University Students, and the Division 0 
Library Science. Students in the School of Engineering and in the 
Division of Fine Arts will have the opportunity to take many of their 
elective and required courses in the Junior College and Columbian College 
curricula. 

ACADEMIC CREDIT 

The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University. d 
the courses offered are the equivalent of the corresponding courses offere 
in the regular terms, academic credit for the completed work will be given 
toward the appropriate degrees in the various Schools and Divisions 0 
the University. 

The general catalogue should be consulted for information 
regulations and requirements which apply to the various Colleges, Schoo! 
and Divisions of the University. 


Since 


concerning 


MAXIMUM OF CREDIT 
egating 
e tha? 


In general no student may take more than three courses, aggt 


nine semester-hours of credit; no employed student may take mor 
two courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit. е 
take not mor 
employ® 
ess 


Students registered only during the six weeks' term may 
than three courses, aggregating six semester-hours of credit; 
students in the six weeks’ term may take not more than two cours 
aggregating four semester-hours of credit. 

Students in the Law School may obtain a maximum of four sem 
hours of credit in each term. 


este!” 
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Any exceptions to these general regulations must be made by the Dean 


of the S 1 ` 
f the School or College concerned. 


STUDENT LIFE 

Provision is made for the social and recreational side of student life 
uring the Summer Sessions. The University receptions and dances are 
annual events, and special summer editions of the student newspaper are 
issued. The l niversity’s athletic facilities and equipment are available 
to Summer students. Tours and excursions to places of interest, under 
A direction of competent guides, will be organized for out-of-town stu- 
ents. The numerous parks and golf courses of Washington, the riding 
trails, water sports on the Potomac and at nearby beaches, all offer a 

wide choice of outdoor recreation. 
E he University fee entitles all students in atte ndance to medical advice 

atment from the office of the University Physician. 

Series of University lectures upon themes of contemporary interest 


У men distinguished in various phases of our modern life will be given 
uring the Sessions. 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 


әс benefit of out-of-town students, summer privileges (subject to 
the ations) have been granted by the W ashington Branch of 
Club of Wash; Association of { niversity Women and by the University 

ashington. Under this arrangement many sti nts may enjoy 


the use of n ә An 
Bu у these club houses and contact with the membership by applying 
E ) ying 


Jean of the Summer Sessions. 


LIVING QUARTERS AND Cosrs 


has no dormitories. For the benefit of out-of-town 
Residence Bureau maintains a list of rooms and apartments 


Near т» 
ar the TE. v. t, 2 2 
el Niversity. Single rooms usually cost from $15 to $25 a month, 


and 
0 à " " M 
led » rooms, from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with 
**35 inc і = ©. È " р V Cae — 
Person. uding breakfast and dinner, cost from $35 to $40 a month a 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 


regions of the country the railroads offer reduced 
attending the Summer Sessions. Information and aj 
the De: 5 concerning these reductions may be had from the 
Can « f | с ` 

t the Summer Sessions. 


n. UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
© right is reserved to ¢ 


irog ' stude henever, in the interest of 
€ st ve irop any student whenever, ie erest o 
udent or the Universit 


y, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 
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The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
belonging to students in any University building. 

The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 


University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
Uni- 


authorities may determine and shall apply to all students of the 


versity. 


SPECIAL CURRICULA FOR 1935 


Because of its situation, The George Washington University is in a 
Position to organize certain types of academic work which profit especially 
У the resources of the Departments of the Federal Government and 
Other institutions in the National Capital. In addition to a full program 
of regular courses in academic and professional divisions of the University, 
‘Wo special curricula are offered by the School of Government and the 
School of Education. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


The School of Government presents a wide variety of courses in History, 
<0потісѕ, and Political Science. In all these courses the application 


>t the material to the recent developments of the Federal Government 
18 stressed, 


SEMINAR-CONFERENCE ON HISPANIC-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Under the Center of Inter-American Studies the special attention which 
mnt given to the important field of Hispanic-American affairs — 
empl че In a fourth seminar-conference to be held this summer. he 
Phasis this year is centralized on the study of colonial Hispanic- 
— origins and their present influences. This seminar-conference 
conta to т members an exceptional opportunity to come into intimate 
NU leading authorities in the field, and the course has been so 
we m that mutual views and opinions can be exchanged with maximum 
mJ and answers to perplexing questions can be found. 
—— in the seminar-conference will be given by distinguished 
: rom other institutions. Dr. James A. Robertson, editor of the 
Spanic American Historical Review, will direct the discussions of a 


Visiti 4m Yt * . А 
"Ing staff of about ten specialists from the leading centers of Hispanic- 
Merican schol 


each 1168 а week, for six weeks, beginning July 1. The first portion of 
ion Od will be devoted to lectures and the last portion to informal 
Each student will be provided with reading references in the 
tailed bibliographies covering the subject of each lecture. 
and at h ourse each student will undertake a special research project, 
be held * conclusion of the conference a comprehensive examination will 
“ach student satisfactorily passing the course will be given four 

edits in either History or Political Science. 
айу ы is in charge of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Associate Professor of 
\c-American History and Director of the Center of Inter-American 


Academic cr 
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Studies in The George Washington University. All students desiring to 
join the seminar-conference should communicate with Professor Wilgus 10 
advance of registration. See also page 56. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

A full program of regular courses will be offered by members of the 
Faculty of the School of Education. In addition to members of the regular 
staff, Dr. John T. Wahlquist, of the Department of Education of the 
University of Utah, will give special courses in the High School and the 
Junior High School. To meet the growing interest in the problems 9 
character education, Dr. Mitchell Dreese, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology in The George Washington University, will present 
tandar 


a special course in the Psychology of Character, in addition to the s à 
courses in Educational Psychology. Additional information concern" 
the program in the School of Education may be obtained from Dean 
William Carl Ruediger, of the School of Education. 


UNIVERSITY 


THE 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


й The Board of Trustees of the University is comprised of the President 
the University, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1935 
"Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., 48 Wall Street, New York City. 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 
John Joy Edson, LL.B., 915 F Street. 
Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 
William James Flather, Riggs National Bank. 
John Hays Hammond, A.M., E.D., LL.D., 2221 Kalorama Road. 
bram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 
- Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 
alter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 


1936 
Karl William Corby, B.S., Hibbs Building. 
; larry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 
torge Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 
harles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
lysses S. Grant 
1 hited States Engineers' School, Fort Dupont, Del. 


G ^ 
TA Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geographic Society. 
^^ fred Henry Lay 


» 3d, Graduate United States Military Academy and 


vson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
о Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Star. 
ther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., E E 1661 Crescent Place 


"Bennett Ch: 3 * 
amp Clark, A.B., | 
es E Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 
* E" F leming, Riggs National Bank. 
iles C. nckel, Fourteenth and F Streets. 
arroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs National Bank. 


LL.B., Senate Office Building. 


Ste 


кее Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D., Franklin Administration Building. 


* Nomi 
‘nated by the alumni, 
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Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, 2101 Connecticut Avenue. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, А.В., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 


Secreta ry oj the Bo ird of Trustees 


Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
Charles Wendell Holmes, Comptroller of the University. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian of the University. 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University. 

‘obert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 

innie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance. 
Janiel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration. 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 
Мута Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Se retary to the President. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The President 


of the University, Chairman of the Gri 


Шат Сгапе Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Acting Dean of the Junior College. 


lenry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College. 
arl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 
Шат Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 
win, Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
ane Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 
p Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 
, Ous Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students. 
“tren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School 


of Government. 


ed Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Director of the Division of Library 


cience, 
"Norris A S 7 id id : 
Aly С авео Crandall, M.Arch., Director of the Division of Fine Arts. 
7а is W ‚ ral " Р г ~ * 
urtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies. 
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Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 

Mary Quick Bowman, A.M., Instructor in Zoology. 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

George Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Гат 
guages. 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Law: 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Language’ 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology: 

William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy: 

Anna Dorothea Halberg, A.M., Wilson Teachers College, Visiting Pre 
fessor of Education. 

Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking: 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Politi 
Science. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics: 

John Franklin Kincaid, A.B., Assistant in Chemistry. 

DeWitt Clinton Knowles, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Vladimir Stephanovitch Kolesnikoff, M.S., Lecturer in Russian. 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Charles Emanuel Martin, Ph.D., University of Washington, 
Professor of Political Sctence. 

Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

William Henry Myers, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education 


yisitin’ 


for Ме" 
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Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 


Business Administration. 
James Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men. 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hist ry. 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 
lenry A. Rutherford, Jr., B.S., Assistant in Chemistry. 
“ymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
lector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 
ames Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Robert Ladd Thorndike, A.M., Instructor in Psychology. 
John Albert Тїз. Ph.D., LL.M., S.J D., Associate Professor of 

Political Scie nce. 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

ohn T. Wahlquist, Ph.D., University of Utah, Vis iting Associate Professor 
of Education. 

eonard Patrick Walsh, A.B., Instructor in 


Wyllis Eaton Wright, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Instrui 


Education for Men. 


tor in Library Science. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS FOR THE SEMINAR-CONFERENCE 
ON HISPANIC-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

- Aiton, Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

sher, Ph.D., Oklahoma College for Women. 

: Hasbrouck, Ph.D., Washington, D.C. 

oland D. Hussey, Ph.D., University of California at Los Angele 

a Knight Jones, B.Litt., The George Washington University. 

‘rence Fielden Jones, Ph.D., Clark Univers 


ohn Т. . Re 4 
^: l'ate Lanning, Ph.D., Duke Unive 
rV] 


Arthur S 
Lillian Fi 
Alfreq L 


ng A, Leonard, Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley. 
den, Ph.D., Fordham University. 

worth Means, Ph.D., Pomfret, Conn. 

fecham, Ph.D., University of Texas. 


xander Robertson, L.H.D., Editor, “The Hi: panic American 
Tistorica] Review". 


Маце Мад 
Philip Ains 
à Lloyd N 
ames Ale 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The idea ot a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and in his will left fifty shares 0 
stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth 0 
fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts an 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & £ 
Government”. d 

The George Washington University is the successor of Columbia? 
College in the District of Columbia, which was chartered by an act 0 
Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Colum 
bian University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington University * 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resembling 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system. 


University as it is now organized consists of the Junior College, comprising 


the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a Senior College, know? 
as “Columbian College", which awards the Bachelor’s and Master 
degrees; a Council for Graduate Study; the professional Schools an 


Divisions, which include Medicine, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, sau 


cation, Government, Library Science, and Fine Arts; the Division 0 
University Students; the Center of Inter-American Studies; and the 
Summer Sessions. И 
The George Washington University is located in the heart of the city 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the fall. 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 


ә : : he 

Departments of the Government, including the Department of State; f : 
Treasury Department, the War Department, the Navy Departments 6 
tm 


Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, the Depat 
of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery 0 
Art, the Pan American Union Building, and the National Academy is 
Sciences are also nearby; and the Capitol and the Library of Congre? 
can be reached by street car in twenty minutes from any of the Universi? 


buildings. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
31§00,000. The buildings of the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions oftering 
Ummer Sessions work are located in the vicinity of Twenty-first and 

Streets NW. . 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

l'he University Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
various divisional, departmental, and seminar libraries, the Medical 
“rary, and the Law Library, contains more than 100,000 volumes. 

i he General Library includes, in addition to the general collection, the 
lbraty of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna, 
Which contains 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology and 
Iterature and cognate branches; the library of the late Professor Curt 

achsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 books 
and pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archeology, and history; 


t y ; : х مچږ.‎ 
һе Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes in political 


ED. international law, and the social sciences; a representative col- 
lon of Spanish-American books, the gift of the Governments of His- 
арыс America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library of 
nately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew; and the 
Агу of the Division of Fine Arts, which contains over 2,000 volumes, 
ашу on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 mounted 
Photographs. About 1,000 of these latter volumes constitute a collection 
mad available by the American Institute of Architects, to whom the 

T y Is always accessible. 
| * General Library, in Lisner Hall, Building K, 2023 G Street, is open 
30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Monday to Friday, and from 10 a.m. to 2 


oe Saturday. 

үп Fw Library, in Stockton Hall, Building U, 720 Twentieth Street, 

а Реп from 10 a.m. to 10 p-m. Monday to Friday, and from 1 to 5 p.m. 
aturday, 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public Library 

© District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the Carnegie 
new for International Peace; the Library of the Pan American 
the Uis € Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; the Library of 
Mental ted States Department of Agriculture, with its scientific depart- 
а! collections; the Library of the United States Office of Education; 


and tmy Medical Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution; 


Rene ^Y of the other great special collections of the Government Depart- 
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GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 


In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 


Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources of the 
Government accessible to students under the terms of the following joint 
resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Ameritas 
in Congress assembled, That the facilities for research and illustration in the follow- 
ing and any other Governmental collections now existing or hereafter to be €8 
tablished in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be 
accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each co 
lection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter , e 
permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any institution 
of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under the 
laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two. Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent Office. 

Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 


ADMISSION 


The courses given in the Summer Sessions offer opportunities to qualified 
Students of two distinct classes: first, persons interested in special subjects 
Who do not desire credits for degrees from The George Washington 

Iniversity, and students of other institutions; secondly, students who have 


already matriculated, and new students who plan to work toward degrees 
In this institution. 


1. ENTRANCE PROCEDURE FOR STUDENTS NOT SEEKING DEGREES 

Interested persons should file with the Director of Admissions an ap- 
plication blank obtainable at the Office of Admissions, 2033 G Street NW. 
Such students will be admitted only to those courses for which they have 
Adequate preparation and for which the approval of the instructor is 


obtained, Students in this group will register in the Division of University 
Students, 


II. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 
The requirement for admission to the freshman class of the Junior 
lege (which prepares for the professional Schools) and of the School of 
‘Dgineering is a certificate of graduation from an accredited four-year 
I£h-schoo] course, amounting to at least fifteen "units". For admission 
* the School of Engineering or to the premedical curriculum in the 
"or College, these units must be distributed as specified in the general 
Catalogue of the University. 
‚ € quality of work done must be satisfactory. A graduate of a school 
"Blonally accredited must rank in the upper four fifths of his class; a 
Rraduate of a school State accredited only, must rank in the upper two 
“hs of his class. Transfer students, in order to be admitted, must like- 
d rank well in the accredited institution previously attended. 
"Urther information regarding requirements for admission, and regard- 


1 % я b ° 
Ng entrance examinations, may be found in the general catalogue of the 
Niversity, 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


T 1. Prospective students should write to the Director of Admissions, 
is Jeorge Washington University, for an application blank, which 
ould be filled out carefully and returned at once. All questions must be 
ае, and the Division to which admission is desired should be 
E Although this application does not bind the individual to 
ad the University, it gives important information and saves time 
Wing the student’s registration procedure. 
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2. A student entering The George Washington University for the first 
time, and expecting to become a candidate tor a degree here, should see 
that a transcript of his record from each institution of higher learning 
previously attended, is forwarded direct to this University 

Applicants for the premedical curriculum must have their h 
records sent in upon the University form, in addition to any other 


igh-school 


transcripts. 
Students who have graduated from high school only should ask the 


Director of Admissions to mail them a special high-school-record form, 
which the student will then forward to his principal. 

3. In order that credentials may be considered and the decision ге 
ported without delay, students are urged to file both application an 
record or records immediately upon deciding to apply for admission. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satis- 
ей the Admissions Office that he is qualified for entrance to the Uni- 
versity (see “Admission”, pages 21-22). 


Time AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 


Registration for the nine weeks' term in the Junior College, Columbian 
ollege, the School of Education, the School of Government, the Divi- 
Sion of University Students, the Division of Library Science, and 
the Division of Fine Arts will be held on Monday, June то. Registra- 
Поп will be conducted in Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street NW., 
OM 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Registration for the six weeks’ term in these 
Schools and Divisions will be held on Monday, July 1. Registration for 
the first term in the Law School will be conducted in Stockton Hall on 
many, June 10. Registration for the second term in the Law School 
i 


€ held on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 23 and 24. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Instructions for registration will be issued to each student at the time 


Y Tegistration. A student who has previously matriculated in the Uni- 
er : Ae : 

M sity but who has not been in attendance during the semester prior to 
"Eistration, should file an application blank in advance of registration. 


LATE REGISTRATION 
T Or registration after June 11 in the nine weeks” term, and after July 
D the six weeks’ term, a late-registration fee of $5 will be charged. 
tee tration in all courses for credit closes on June 17 for the nine weeks’ 
T and on July 8 for the six weeks’ term. 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 


pe PPlication for a change in registration should be filed in the office of 

*an or Director of the School or Division. Change may be made 
permission of the adviser or major professor and the Dean 
l or Director of the Division concerned. А fee of $2 is charged 
ange in program after the last day of regular registration (see 
Place of Registration”, above). 


Only with 
? the 
of the Schoc 


ог 
“ fach ch 
ime and 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted, effective at the beginning of the Summer Sessions of 1935* 


University FEE 


For the Summer 5е55108................... pól. 24M. сф $4.00 
TurrroN FEES 
In the Junior College, Columbian College, the Law School, the School of 
Engineering, the School of Education, the School of Government, the 
Division of University Students, the Division of Library Science, and 
the Division of Fine Arts, for each semester-hour credit of courses 
takén..... —X bic unes ys US TIS at P. Saw N 8.00 
EXAMINATION FEES 
For examinations to qualify for advanced courses, and for all special 
examinations, for each subject... . 5,00 
SPECIAL FEES 
Late-registration fee, charged all students who fail to register within 
the designated period е —— quee 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged students who аге reinstated after suspen- Ё 
sion for delinquency in Ѓееѕ............ — 
Change fee, for each change in program after registration 2.0 
LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 
Fees are charged in each course listed below as indicated. Materia 


яш e 
fees are charged by the term and may be paid in instalments when i: 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage deposits are due in full at the 
. . . . . я е 
time of registration. Breakage of apparatus is charged against t 


individual student, and the amount paid in excess of breakage wil 
returned at the end of the Sessions. 
CHEMISTRY 
Material fee: 00 
Chemistry 11, 12.... à 1 ; —n — o0 
we, d 12.00 
Chemistry 41, 42 ч { ertt 000 


Breakage deposit for one or more of the above courses Ж. 
In case the student’s breakage totals тоге than this amount, he will 
be required to make an additional deposit 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Material fee: 00 
Library Science 102, payable in advance NE 
Puysics 
Material fee: 0 
Physics 12, 13 ... «t 
ZOOLOGY 
Material fee: 
Zoology 1,2..... : : ; PI 
Zoology 105....... Mr OE NORE (n 


my 
aS 
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РАҮМЕМТ ОЕ ЕЕЕЅ 
: All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2033 G Street NW. 
No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes 
until all fees are paid. All fees are due in advance at the time of regis- 
tration, 
In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, stu- 
*nts registering for more than three semester-hours may sign contracts 
‘or their charges, except the University fee and deposits, permitting 
Instalment payments as follows: (1) for the nine weeks' term, one third, 
P'us the University fee and deposits, at the time of registration, one third 
On July 1, and one third on July 15; (2) for the six weeks' term, one half, 
plus the University fee and deposits, at the time of registration, and one 
half on July 15; (3) for the first term of the Law School, one half, plus 
the University fee, at the time of registration; and one half on July 1; 
4) for the second term of the Law School, one half, plus the University 
*6, at the time of registration, and one half on August 15. Students 
Tegistering for three hours or less are not privileged to sign contracts for 
Mstalment payments. 
tudents whose fees are not paid in full two school days after the final 
ate mentioned, will be suspended and may not attend classes until they 
ауе paid all accrued fees, a reinstatement fee of $5, and have been officially 
Téinstated. A suspended student may not be reinstated for the session 
alter one week from the date of suspension. Applications for reinstate- 
Ment are to be made to the Dean of the School or Director of the Division 
In Which the student is registered. 
9 student may register in any department of the University who owes 
in any other department of the University. 
Auditors pay all fees chargeable to students registered for credit except 
 late-registration fee. 
the school and other scholarships do not apply to work taken during 
ummer Sessions. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
in PPlications for withdraw al from the University or for changes 
Se "à edule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the 
ol or the Director of the Division in which the student is registered. 
tification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 
reb, rations in the Law School are for the term, and no refunds or 
€8 will be allowed on withdrawals. 
П authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules in all other Schools 
visions, financial adjustments will be made on the principle 
Instalment payments, the student being held responsible for all charges 


or : : : : : : 
ed Courses for which he has registered until notice of withdrawal is re- 
ved by the Dean or Director. 


fees 


an 
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In no case will any part of an initial instalment of tuition be refunded, 
and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattend- 
ance upon classes. 

Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the laborator 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor 
shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students dropping a course before 


y on 


the end of the term are urged to check out at once. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate of work done w ill be given 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 

As the fiscal year of the University ends on August 31, no requests fot 


refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College includes the first two years of college work. Its 
Curriculum is intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 

‘gun in the secondary schools, and to lay a foundation for the more 
Specialized work which is to follow. During the freshman and sophomore 
Years emphasis is accordingly laid (1) upon the social, cultural, biological, 
and physical background of civilization (history, political science, phys- 
ical and biological sciences, literature, etc.) and (2) upon the discipline 


necessary to the effective prosecution of more advanced work (English 
Thetoric 
с 


and composition, foreign languages, mathematics, etc.). 

he Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required for 
admission to the Schools of Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Education, and 
"vernment, and the Divisions of Library Science and Fine Arts. 

n addition, it provides two two-year curricula, leading to the Junior 
“rtificate, which are intended to meet the needs of students who do not 


| 
ok forward to a four-year college course. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


In order that students may have abundant opportunities, not only for 
Coo, in planning their courses of study, but also for —— * 
ing E nd vocational advice in every phase of their academic wW or ; ш- 
Mem е Arst two years, a number of members of the Faculty — 
student, of the Board of Advisers to Junior c ollege students. Incoming 
$ will be assigned to advisers at the time of registration and will 
lequired to consult them at least once during the summer. Students 
Ki nation and "warned" students are required to consult their re- 
irect € advisers at such stated intervals as the Dean or adviser * 
" Warnin (See regulations on scholarship in the general —“ — 
eir ac Bs » below.) All students are, however, encourage to — 
ese Ee about their college problems at any time, irrespectiy e : 
Visers ¢ quirements. Students are expected to consult with the — 3 
that the Shout their freshman and sophomore years, it being und 
tional ady; тетЬегв of the Faculty act in the capacity of general * uca- 
Ments ани rather than as representatives of their respective depart- 
Instruction. 


ag 


оп 


ADMISSION 


Fo 
tot 3 statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 


Diversity, see pages 21-22. 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF JUNIOR STANDING 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Juniof 
College, a Certificate of Junior Standing is granted. This certificate ® 
required for admission to the junior class of Columbian College and tot м 
professional Schools which require two years of preprofessional work: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


To be recommended for a certificate, a student must satisfy the admis 


sion, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The curriculu 
requirements include at least sixty-four semester-hours of credit. ^ 
semester-hour of credit is one recitation or lecture a week or one Їй 
ratory period a week for one semester. For further information, see * 
Junior College announcement in the general catalogue. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general ca 
logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


ta 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the Summer Sessions instructors shall fik 
in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who are o! 
work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be transmitted t? the 
students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective advisel 
A warning constitutes notice to the student that he must consult 
adviser within a reasonable time and in any case not later than two wees? 
after receipt of the warning. Р 

“Warning periods” during the Summer Sessions аге established h 
follows: six-weck courses, third to fourth week; nine-week courses, fourt 
to fifth week. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Junior College students may not take second-group courses (c n 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor | 
of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitte ic 
postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for whic 
he is registered, in order to take a second-group course for elective olleg? 


The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior ©9 pal 
professio 


years and advanced courses in the Senior College and the 
Schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs: 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
к €coming candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
Science must present a certificate of Junior Standing, based on the 
APptopriate curriculum of the Junior College, or its equivalent. 
of peP cants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
oming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 
— degree from an accredited institution and a transcript of 
Previously pursued. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the Satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
noe College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
IS conferred. 
Ы conjunction with the professional curricula the following com- 
urricula are offered: a six-year curriculum leading to the degrees 
lá ^s elor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws, and a seven-year curriculum 
8 to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


a. be recommended for a baccalaureate degree a student must satisfy 
‚ “ssion, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 

ue imum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 

" " Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 

Jn n =) the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Special 

e Work 


in r 


permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, 
А ES the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 

Olarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 
› аге in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


У candidate for graduation must satisfy one of the four curricula 

Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 

Ours o cred; curriculum requirements include at least sixty semester- 
it beyond that of the Junior College. 


* case of curricula B-I, B-II-a, and В-11-Ь in Columbian College, 


гес шге 5 { ы : ^ 
е; ‘Wirements for the major in the several departments of instruction 
tated j 3 


Е 
liste 1 


ЧА 


d 


in the general catalogue immediately preceding the announce- 
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ment of courses offered. The first year of Law or Medicine satisfies th 


requirements for the major in the combined Arts and Law and Arts ай 
Medicine curricula respectively. Р 
Students are required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of a major upon entering Columbian College. Students may change the 
major only with the consent of the Dean and the executive officers 0 


the departments concerned. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


B-L* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior year 


А . А А е 
including a major, must be approved by the major department and th 


Dean. : 
D.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. -This 
curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and three years 
in The George Washington University Law School. This 
L* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 
curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and four yea 
in The George Washington University School of Medicine. 
Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity 0 
these combined curricula must obtain the approval of the Dean of Colur? 
bian College at the time of entering the professional School. Upon t 


д » $ » А à „стой? 
completion of the first year of the regular curriculum in the profess! ot 
Bache? 


ffered by 


School, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the degree of 
of Arts will be conferred. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one 9 2 
six sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major departm® 
and the Dean. A 

B-II-a.* Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum.—Geology ™ 
must be taken if not elected earlier. any 

B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics,and Physics Curriculum.—f Bot 
has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must M 
If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 1-2 or Zoology 
must be taken. 


IHE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE f 


0 
| W ; 1 : ents 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirem 


Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 


I" 
Univ ersit я 


*S f ` i 1 > 
See the table of the Junior College curricula in the general catalogue of the 
pages 90-91. 
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CANDIDACY 


A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master’s degree 
nly when his application for candidacy has been approved by the major 
“partment and the Dean. This application is made on a form obtained 
at the Office of the Registrar, and such application must be approved 
“lore the student begins the last fifteen hours of work for the Master's 
“gree. Also before being admitted to candidacy the student must show 
à reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) 
* at least one modern foreign language to be selected by the major 
“partment. Examinations in modern foreign languages will be given 
tween September 24 and 30, February 10 and 16, and July 10 and 16. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete success- 
ully a minimum of thirty semester-hours of work forming a consistent 
Plan of study, of which at least eighteen semester-hours must be in the 
major Subject. Not more than twelve semester-hours may be taken in 
another School or Division of the University, and such work may not 
M Counted toward both a degree in that School or Division and the 
plaster’s degree in Columbian College. A thesis, counting six semester- 
Ours of the above thirty semester-hours, may or may not be required 
àt the discretion of the major department. 

vanced work in other institutions of learning may be credited toward 
aster’s degree to the extent of not more than six semester-hours 

Pon presentation of detailed certificates of the work for which credit is 
^. However, if such work in other institutions is done during the 
will nts period of residence in The George W ashington University, it 

- Not be so counted unless the student has obtained the written per- 

ission of his major department before entering upon such work. Such 

q ance of credit will be at the discretion of the Committee on Admission 

W dvanced Standing. у 
reist Completed here, or elsewhere, more than three years prior to 

ation for the Master's degree, will be counted only if the candidate 


Suc : : — 
0 cessfully passes an examination on the subject matter of the work 
ered for credit. 


— may be elected from one, two, or three departments with the 
тоу : 


at EM of the major department. The program of study гаса осер 
209) , twelve semester-hours of third-group Courses (numbered above 
e exclusive of the thesis, unless the major department gives written 
SION to count less. 

\ Second. 
er degree only when registration for advanced credit has been 
and h., © at the beginning of the course by the Dean of Columbian College 

У the officer of instruction, and provided that the student shall have 


group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
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= 

done such extra work in the courses as may be prescribed by the depart 
, D av D€ 

ment concerned. No work counted toward a baccalaureate degree may 


counted toward a Master’s degree. | 
а genera 


In addition to the course examinations, candidates must pass yi 
ithe 


final examination on the major subject. The examination may be € 
oral or written, or both. 

A minimum of one year must be completed in residence. Summe 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the ptf! 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Unless special per 
elsewhere 


mission has bec n granted by the Dean to pursue the work 
the last work before graduation must be completed in residence. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ADMISSION 


ое requirements for admission are the same as those for the regular 
» as stated in the Law School announcement іп the general cata- 
RC For candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws the requirement 
of con completion before admission of two years (sixty semester-hours) 
the Se work. Students from other law schools may be admitted for 
classified ^ Session only as regular or as unclassified students. Un- 
candidat students must comply with the same entrance requirements as 
ates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
— students are permitted to begin the study of Law in the first 
1e Summer Session, but not in the second term. 


THE DEGREES 


T 
y Law School offers the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master of 
М egarding requirements for these degrees, see the Law School 


anno é 
uncement in the general catalogue. | 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE || 


chase timer Session is a regular part of the work of the School. The | 
the rules : ^а instruction, the amount and grade of work required, and 
Brades, aga eam as to residence, attendance upon classes, and 
Tedit is iv € same as in the regular session of the academic year. 
Residence ^ di for subjects completed by regularly qualified students. 
опе ка“ 1$ given for one fifth of a part-time year for attendance 
a full-time * the Summer Session. A part-time year is three fourths of | 
Bachelor ear and one fourth of the residence requirement for the degree ll 
than ¢ is ^. Laws, In no case will residence credit amounting to more | 
ent will | allowed for attendance during the Summer Session. No | 
Unless e recommended for the degree for which he is a candidate ү 
a$ completed the requirements for residence as well as those 
Essig Hours in subjects. A student who at the end of the Summer " 


semester-hours required for the degree for which he is a candi- | 
as failed to complete the full residence requirements for that | 
St be in residence during the first semester of the next academic | 

Pass the examination in at least one subject. M 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 
dents m 


ach term b ау obtain a maximum of four semester-hours of credit in | ml 
у 


attendance aggregating ten periods а week. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super 
visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service? 
to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their training: 
The School embraces the Departments of Education, Physical Educatio® 
and Home Economics, and it is affiliated with all the other departments 
of the University in which the student is likely to elect work. Bot 
graduate and undergraduate work are offered. 


ADMISSION 
(0 
f 


Admission to the undergraduate division of the School is based on 


the satisfactory completion of two years of approved college — | 
(b) graduation from an approved two-year normal school. Stude 
meeting these requirements are admitted as regular students. bac 

a 


To be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a con 
laureate degree from an accredited school or college or must have lent 
pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equiva 

| 


` : : . e à x a ^ wo 
Candidates holding degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose — 
judged by the Faculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short 
standard baccalaureate degree, must register for a Bachelor's degree 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


: ts 
a E ‘ و‎ men 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate require пой, 
of the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of Arts їп Educ і 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Scien 


Physical Education is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES * 
E 
T ? ысу the admis” 
Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the ad! 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. molete 
A minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be © cim 
in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residenc , Ls. 


: ү Wee 
no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty ork 


a о e 5-76 . 2 e ; 

Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue ko m 
à : ? omp 

elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be comi 


residence. 


ta” 
T : A b 4 ral © 
lhe scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the gener 


logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Students admitted with two vears of approved college work are granted 
ne degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of sixty- 


$ >» ` Г : 7 
IX semester-hours of work. ‘This work must include: 
oem 
Ed hrs 
j ational Psychology are , 3 
* tory and Principles of Education... . : TIL 3 
E Е nique of Teaching. . 4X: Fas ecg ens CUP COE SRC E лд ырым 2 
mentary or Secondary Education - 
Pecial Methods. .. rsen nnn " 
pes ation and Practice Teaching. ... LL . 6 
N ves in Education. . . 3 9 
PUbJect-m: 
matter group r ө é 44547 Бр 
НТ. iy ct КӨ CUR CHTUTIEC АННО ИЫ 15 
a о ы сз ды А бы ы ы viaa rie 66 
Го the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for admission, 


ne 3 : is i | | 
ч Tange of electives is increased, leaving room for the mastery of a 
Nor teach; : 
X teaching subject. 
Taduates from 
BSranted such 


Unfinishe 


approved two-year or three-year normal schools are 
advanced standing as their credentials warrant. Their 
d requirements are determined by the Dean. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
For detailed 


ac elor of 
Ysica] E 


information concerning curricula leading to degrees of 
Science in Home Economics and Bachelor of Science in 
ducation, see the general catalogue. 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


Carli for a higher degree is conducted under the guidance of a 
Committe ve committee appointed by the Dean It is the duty of this 
advise and с ред and approve the student’s program of studies, to 
atrange ` rect the student in the preparation of his thesis, and to 
the stud s general examinations. The chairman of the committee is 
rad sone adviser. beli ols à 
may p Work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
hourg, redited toward the Master's degree to the extent of six semester- 


Ad 
vanc ‘ " 5 & 
Need courses completed in excess of the requirements for the bacca- 


aureat 
towar ° degree in The George Washington University may be credited 


Vided the Master's degree to the extent of twelve semester-hours, pro- 
pre fits in with the student's plan of specialization and is 
In writing by the Dean before it is undertaken. 


Рргоуе; 
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Transferred work completed more than three years prior to registration 
for the Master’s degree at The George Washington University will be 
credited only if the candidate successfully passes an examination giv 
by his committee on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER or Arts DEGREE 


A candidate must pass in resident study at this University at leas 


two semesters, ог one semester and a nine-week summer term, or Ê 
nine-week summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 

A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequ: ite may complete his class requirements, exclusive of the thesis, by 
a minimum of twenty-four semester-hours of work; others may be require 
to take as many as twelve semester-hours additional. The work may 
in one or two departments. At least six semester-hours of work must ê 
chosen from courses numbered above 2 

Every candidate must present a thesis in his major subject. 
counts as a six-semester-hour course toward the degree and must be uy 
registered for. The thesis subject must be approved in writing by t 
student’s adviser and recorded in the Office of Registrar not later спа 
the beginning of the semester or summer session іп which the thesis is 00“ 


The феб 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Doctor or EDUCATION DEGREE 


The degree of Doctor of Education is conferred upon the complet 
of three years of graduate work, including a thesis. The work require y 
given a practical instead of a theoretical bent and emp yhasizes the mast? 
and application of professional subject matter, both in the study 
ments and in the thesis. The tools of investigation are not set; 
determined by the student's committee in relation to the student's nce 
These tools may include statistical methods, historical criticism, 2” 
use of one or more foreign languages. At least two semesters must 
spent in residence at this University. Special emphasis is placed um 
the candidate's success in teaching, supervision, administration, OF p! 
lication. 


For the requirements in detail, see the gener: il catalogue. пог 
ni 


The degree of Doctor of P hilosophy, i in which a major e dua 
a 
Education may be included, is under the jurisdiction of the Gra 
Council. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Government offers training to students who are inter- 
e : м M 
* In governmental, economic, and social problems, as well as to those 
9 are preparing for the domestic and foreign service of the United 


States - >, х : 
ates and for positions in business. 


ADMISSION 
„Admission to undergraduate work is based upon a Junior Certificate in 
3Ove г e ` "ev y e e А ^ 
vernment from the Junior College of this University, or its equivalent. 
dmission to work for the Master’s degree is based upon a Bachelor’s 


* Which includes the proper basic training for the degree sought 
"Or ins | w^ , — E tes." 
~“ Instance, admission to work for the Master's degree in Foreign 


0 ms р t ; 
Š — is based upon a Bachelor’s degree with training approximately 
\Чуајепе to the Bachelor's degree in Foreign Commerce. 


THE DEGREES 
The degrees offered are Bachelor of Arts in Government and Master of 


Its id \ h 
th ш Gov ernment. For a complete statement of the requirements for 
езе Черге 


THE Decree or BACHELOR oF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
The. cars: К E 
lon Curricula leading to the Bachelor's degree are Public * fairs, 
aen Service 
ministration, p 
"Nts of these cy 


Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, Business 
ublic Finance, and Public Accounting. The require- 
rricula are set forth in the general catalogue. 


THE Decree or Master or ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


For the M 
Outlined 


tions fr 
*1 Stu 


Only 
Y when hi : : 
‘en his application for candidacy has been approved by the Dean 


0 

the Se 4 Р А : 

Must sh chool of Government. Before being admitted to candidacy he 
> how 


© Master’s degree thirty semester-hours of work, distributed as 
in the general catalogue, must be completed successfully. Vari- 
8 these curricula require the permission of the Dean. 

“ent is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master’s degree 


in other institutions may be credited toward the 
ree to the extent of not more than twelve semester-hours. 
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THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Students was organized in 1930 in order 
to make the work of the University in its several divisions more fully 
accessible to mature students and to provide for the offering of specia 
courses to meet special demands as they may arise from time to time 
Students registered in this Division are designated "university" students 
as distinguished from regularly matriculated undergraduate and graduate 


students. 


ADMISSION 


Men and women over twenty-one years of age may apply for admissto" 
as university students, to pursue courses for which they have had adequa 
preparation. In each case the approval of the instructor concerned дї 
be obtained. Applicants for admission must present a complete statemen 
of the work previously pursued, on the University form. Where a stu 
is found unable to pursue with advantage a course for which he 1$ re 
tered, such student may be dropped from the rolls of that course ир н 
the recommendation оѓ the instructor and with the approval 0 
Dean. / 

Qualified students, not candidates for degrees in The George Washing 
ton University, who desire to pursue courses in the Summer Sessions, pt 
be enrolled in the Division of University Students. In each case! 
approval of the instructor concerned must be obtained. son 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, à Peed 
may be registered as an "auditor" in a class without being Г ; 
to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no 
will be allowed for such attendance. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE LAW SCHOOL 
adis А a id tes for a 
A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candida of 


degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and becau 
their maturity, educational training, and practical experience * 
qualified to pursue the study of Law, may be admitted as unive 
students upon the approval of the Faculty of the Law School. 
Candidates for admission as university students in the Law Schoo 
file written applications, setting forth their qualifications in det! 
letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to ¢ e? not 
cation and experience. Work done by such university students k: 
be counted toward a degree. 


| must 
ane 
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TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


University students тау be transferred, at their request, to other 
nre Schools, and Divisions of the University only upon complying 
Stated he regulations of the specific Colleges, Schools, and Divisions as 

in the general catalogue. 


J 
4 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADMISSION 


Regarding general admission requirements, see pages 21—22. 1 

The minimum educational requirement is two years of college work 1 
an approved college or university, with at least two years of French 4 
German, and courses in American History, Education, Psychology; litet 
ature, and science. 

Persons not candidates for degrees may take courses in Library Scien™ 


Such students are referred to the Division of University Students. 


THE DEGREI 
The courses in Library Science are designed to give students pro 
fessional training that will prepare them to enter upon active libra? 
service. A two-year upper-division curriculum, in combination with t 
required Junior College work, leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts "n 
Library Science. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 

To obtain a degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science, candidate 
must have satisfied the admission requirements and completed s 
factorily 120 semester-hours of work, including the curriculum specific 
tions, French and German, and not less than thirty hours in Libra? 
Science. Residence may be satisfied in the Summer Sessions by репо 
aggregating not less than thirty weeks. of 

Those entering with a Bachelor’s degree from an approved college 


ane : x» 
Science, provided their previous courses have met the requirements 
Division of Library Science. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


үе Graduate C 
or hilosoph v. 

Primarily creati 
Quite Incidental 
curricula of the 


'ouncil offers work leading only to the degree of Doctor 
Because the basis for work under the Graduate Council is 
ve research, regular study in specific courses is considered 
and is therefore not emphasized in connection with the 

Summer Sessions. A student wishing to work under the 
S“iplines of the Graduate Council will consult the Chairman of the 
taduate Council for information concerning credentials and candidacy. 
-UOTe complete general information concerning procedures and require- 


m : ; i iden 
: * 9r work with the Graduate Council may be found in the general 
ata x In: - 

gue of the I niversity. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SAI > РРА А of 
[he School of Engineering will offer no courses in departments, 


Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineer: 
this summer. Undergraduate students in the School of Engineering, д 
and electiv® 


Ph ysi 


find an opportunity, however, to take other required courses 
such as Chemistry, Economics, English, languages, Mathematics, 
and Political Science. п 

Students in the School of Engineering are urged to consult with De 
John R. Lapham and departmental advisers in planning to take requi 
courses and electives in the Summer Sessions. 
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THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


The Division of Fine 


of Art Arts will offer no courses in the Department 

Rite. this summer. Students of Fine Arts will find an opportunity, | 
е х : : : | 

1, to take other required courses and electives, such as Economics itt 
ISstory, | 


tud : T * 
Norris ‘nts in the Division of Fine Arts are urged to consult with Director 
requ ngersoll Crandall and departmental advisers in planning to take 


1 Б t > м ө 
d electives in the Summer Sessions. 


Te Courses an 


— ло — 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


\ 
eign et vill be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College (the 
of vo! ege), the Law School, the School of Education, the School 
4 iment, the Division of University Students, and the Division 
К Students in the School of Engineering and in the 
elective ie line Arts will have the opportunity to take many of their 
curricula required courses in the Junior College and Columbian College 
Paces unes of instruction listed below are subject to change. Courses 
all other c y ар asterisk (*) are in the six weeks term, beginning July 1; 
ours begin on June 10, unless otherwise stated. The number 
“ester-hour credits is stated after the title of each course. The 


00m А 
e" Which the class will meet is indicated after the description of each 


* entered in the second half without permission, and that | 
not be given until the work of both halves has been completed. 


CHEMISTRY Wee Tal 
1-12 G TO r ; | || 
2 General Chemistry (4-4) Knowles and Assistant | WEE 
9r students who are beginning the study of Chemistry. Students И 
Who have had high-school Chemistry may enter Chemistry 12 
on July 11. Material fee, $9 for each half; breakage deposit, $10. "Tur 
aily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Ү-39.) jí 
41-44 f 
4 Meanie Chemistry (4-4) Mackall and Assistant I 
“aterial fee, $12 for each half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily | 
E except Sat., 8.40 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Y-37-) 11 
95- ` 1 ! l 
96 Research (3- 3) The Staff | I 
esearch and thesis for the Master's degree. Hours and fees MN 
to be arranged, | il 
ECONOMICS Wee A |! 
1-2 Par. > " |! 
] Tinctbles of Economics (3-3) Sutton I 
D. ;nalysis of the existing economic order and its problems. | IU 
ally except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: L-22. | M 
31 Busi | Ji 
es Organization and Control (3) Owens | 
Eme and interrelated forms of business enterprise and their ҮҮ 
pu by government. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Daily M 
C F 
ept Sat., сло p.m. (Room: L-21.) І il 
"n 
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147 Marketing (3) Kennedy 
Methods of marketing agricultural and industrial products 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Daily except Sat, 5.10 p" 

(Room: Y-17.) 

152 Principles of Transportation (3) Ke ned 
A survey of the transportation industry and its problem 
Students electing this course may not also offer Econom 
153 4 * credit. Prerequisite: Economics 1—2. Daily except 
Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: Ү-17.) 

156 Sp »eculati lon, Business Forecas ting, and Insurance (3) Owens 

T f dealing 
The risks in conducting business enterprises and ways 0 
with them. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: L 21.) 
EDUCATION 

*116 Technique of Teaching (2) Ruedig® 
Method in relation to subject matter. Daily except Sát» ой 
a.m. (Room: B-22.) 8 

*143 Teaching Reading (2) 1 » 

` Methods and materials; review of in estigations. Daily &* 
Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) e 

146 The Social Studies (2) WU 
Historical setting, content, and method. Daily except © 
elas » Riya 

: 10.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) Halbes 

147 Teaching Elementary-School Subjects (2) „xcept 
Vitalized methods; individual and group teaching. Daily € 
J „м › k Р 
m a.m. рет? B-11 ни 

*149 Curriculum Construction (2) * excepl 
A survey of recent experiments and practices. Daily 
Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: B-11.) st 

3 Wahlau® 

151 The High School (2) j Europe" 
Purposes, curriculum, and method; comparison with — 
practices. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: М 

А T h School wahlqu' 

152 The Junior High School (2) nization 
Specific natin rb with special reference to the геогр? y aM 
of the American school system. Daily except 94% as 
(Room: M-10.) pror 

*213 Seminar: Educational Origins (3) Daily exceP 


Special problems in early American education. 
Sat, 11.40 a.m. (Room: B-12.) 
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* p. : . 
219 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) Ruediger 


$1 


Special attention is given to the relation of education to the 
changing social order. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: 


В-22.) 


Seminar: High-School Supervision (3) Wahlquist 
A Survey of current practices. Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. 
(Room: M IO.) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
The techniques of research. Students working on Master’s 
theses will register for this course. First meeting Fri., July 5, 
at 3.10 p.m., in room L-12. 


(See also Psychology 121, Educational P. ychology; Psychology 


123, Psychology of Character; Psychology 221, Seminar: Educa- 
; 
honal Psychology.) 


ENGLISH 


Elis Compositi т (3 3) Bement 
Jaily except Sar., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Y-29.) 
Survey of English Literature (4) Baker 


First half: f 


s rom the beginning to Dryden. Daily except Sat., 
2.10 


P.m. (Room: M-21.) 


Survey of English Literature | 


Second half: 
Sat., 5.1 


2) Smith 
from Pope to the present time. Daily except 
p.m. (Room: M-22.) 


Da; Milton (4) Baker 
aily except Sat., <.1 p.m. (Room: M-21.) 

Dr. Johnson and His Circle (2) Smith 

Daily 


except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: L-11.) 


The K 


с omantic Movement (3) Smith 
second half. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: M-22.) 
The 4 : 
Da: American Drama (3) Bolwell 
aily ex. : 
ily xcept Sat., ¢.1 p.m, (Room: L-22.) 
Ficti › 
Dail т since 1890 (2) Bement 
ally ev ` 
Y except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: L-11.) 
EPI... 
р. Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Baker 


ily *Xcept Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: M-12.) 
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+ 
о 
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FRENCH 


(See Romance Languages) 


GEOLOGY 


Field Geology (4) Bast 


Field trips to neighboring localities of geological interest V * 
classroom study. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m.; fie 
Sat. afternoon. (Room: Y-10.) 


le 
Research (3) 6r 
Field and laboratory investigation of special problems. 
to be arranged. 
GERMAN 
First-Year German (3-3) RE 


Essentials of grammar and translation of simple prose 


Q 


except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: К-23.) 


Sebtt 
Second-Y ear German (3-3) ое 
Composition and conversation; readings in prose and р 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: K-24.) 
HISTORY Kaye 
M К a 
Ancient History (3) Gree 
A study of the civilization of the ancient Near — 
and Rome. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: *~ 2 ш 
ag! 
Modern European History (3) Dail 
The development of western — 1450—1850: 
except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: Y-29.) purchil 
u 
American History (3) Cei 
A survey of the colonial era and the early nationa 
Daily except Sat, 6.10 p.m. (Room: Y-24.) cyst! 
› Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Re formation @) exe 
The early modern "e in its cultural phases. Daty 
Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: Y-11.) Rag” 
Contemporary Europe (2) Daily exceP 


The Old World since the close of the Great War. 


Sat., бло p.m. (Room: Ү-29.) eel 
Canadian History (2) Jandy the 
The Dominion as a connecting link between Eng Sat 


British Empire, and the United States. Daily ™ 
7.10 p.m. (Room: Y-24.) 


о 
5 
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Seminar-Conference on Hispanic-American Affairs (4) 

Wilgus, Robertson, and Visiting Staff 
See Political Science 197. 
Proseminar: History and Historians (3) The Staff 
An introduction to theory and method. Mon. and Thurs., 8.10 
P-m. (Room: Ү-24.) 


(See also Political Science 177, American Diplomacy.) 


LAW 
Agency (4) Melntire 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency (2d ed., by Seavey). Daily except 
Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., second term. (Room: U-21.) 
Torts (4) Van Vleck 
Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases. Daily except Sat., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m., first term. (Room: U-21.) 
Real Property II (4) Benson 
Kirkwood's Cases on Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson’s 
Cases оп Wills and Administration. Daily except Sat., 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m., first term. (Room: U-30.) 
2 Trusts (4) Moll 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Daily except Sat., 5.10 and 
"IO p.m., first term. (Room: U-10.) 


Business Associations (4) Davison 


/arren’s Cases on Corporations. Daily except Sat., 5.10 and 
‘10 p.m., second term. (Room: U-3o.) 
Equity ITT (4) Spaulding 
£ mes’ Cases on Equity, vol. 2; Pound’s Cases on Equitable 
Relief against Defamation and Injuries to Personality; Chafee’s 
ases on Equitable Relief against Torts. Daily except Sat., 
5-10 and 6.10 p.m., second term. (Room: U-10.) 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Cataloguing (2) Wright 
aterial fee, $1, Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: K-21.) 

Classification (2) Wright 
irst half. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: K-21.) 

Reference (2) Wright 


D 
hi "requisite: Cataloguing and Classification, or the equivalent 
ibrary experience. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: K-21.) 
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MATHEMATICS 
= " enl Taylor 
19 Differential Calculus (3) nt 
3) * 
June 10-July то. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Ro! 
Y-22. 
valeul Taylor 
20 Integral Calculus (3) a) f 
July 11-August 9. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m (Roon 
Ү-22.) 
Taylor 
277 Partial Differential Equations (3) Гау 
Hour to be arranged. 
PHILOSOPHY 
“ЖТ «ыа : "4 nett 
103 Principles of Philosophy (3) J ily 
A survey of the problems and theories of philosophy- 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: B-22.) à 
"9r 3arne 
*131 Aesthetics (2) Gs А 
>> A г . ~ religio 
Ihe origin and nature of art. Its significance for Room 
s : : : 4 X 
morality, and social life. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m (Ko 
L-21.) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
(First term: June 10-July 24; second term: July 25-September 7) f 
* е Sta 
15-16 Physical Education (1-1) * 
This course will satisfy the curriculum requirements of Phy urs 
Education 17-18 and will count toward the four ветей in 
of credit in Physical Education which is required for gr? : 
and which is compulsory for all freshman and sophomore 10% 
The student may select from the following various val golf 
* n aseba 
the course of training which he desires to follow: base? 
swimming, tennis. Hours to be arranged. m 
: — M 4 : Nec ТУИ 
155-56 Orientation in Physical Education and Methods 1n Hig Mye® 
Athletic Coaching (2-2) — „tions, 
Introductory course. Emphasis placed on new er М Is ^ 
modern goals, common measures, and fundamenta B pods 
: : r 5 
Physical Education. Field instruction, lecture ort 3 
coaching problems of the various major and minor k^ 
tivities. Daily Me Sat, 9.40 a.m. (Room: K-3% муе 
163-64 Anatomy and Physiology in Physical Education (2-2) vail 


f the У podil 


Study of different бойы of athletic injuries; effect о * 
t 

types of exercise upon the muscular system and to de 

organs; study of the basic and essential facts rel? 


ative 
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| structure and function of the human body. Daily except Sat., 
| 10.40 a.m. (Room: K-32.) 


tiog 4 Teaching Tech nique and Methods in Corrective, Gymnastic, and 
Tumbling Physical-Education Activity (2-2) The Staff 
Class organization; selection and progression of material; 
technique of teaching; floor and equipment management; 
providing for individual differences; training of student leaders; 
and methods in corrective and preventive exercises. Lectures, 
discussions, and practical floor work. One-hour lecture and 
| eight hours of laboratory work each week. Daily except Sat., 
7.40 a.m. (Gymnasium.) 
hob~y Administration and Organization of Physical Education (2-2) 
Walsh 
Discussion of modern administrative methods, a unified adminis- 
| tratiy € program, physical-education plants, athletic fields, and 
equipment. Field trips to neighboring localities of recreational 
and athletic interest. Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: 
K-31.) 
PHYSICS 
12 Electricity and Magnetism (3) Seeger 
Prerequisite: [эке им II. Students who have credit for high- 
schoo] Physics from an accredited high school may, with the 
Permission of the Physics Department, omit this prerequisite. 
M aterial fee, $4.50. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 10.40 a.m., and 
ues. and Thurs., 9.40 to 11.40 a.m. (Room: K-14.) 
13 Dynamics, Sound. end Lisht (4) Brown and Seeger 
"rerequisite: Physics 11. Students who have credit for high- 
School Physics from an accredited high school may, with the 
permission of the Physics Department, omit this prerequisite. 
aterial fee, $4.со. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m., and Tues. 
a and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. (Room: K-14.) 
14 Modern Physical Phenomena (2) Brown 
Mol cular and atomic P hysics. Pre requisite: Physics 12 and 13. 
А student т; iy take one of these pre requisites concurrently if he 
las credit for the other one. Daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m 
oom: K-14.) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
9 ^ ernment of the United States (2) Martin 
уар on recent tendencies and the relationship of the 


al Government to business. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. 


(Room: Y 27.) 
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10 State Government (3) Johnston 
Emphasis on the social activities of the States and the relation 
ship between the States and the Federal Government. Dai 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: L-11.) 


- 2 

111 Comparative European Governments (3) Tillem 

A study of the le: iding governments of E urope as going concert 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: M-12.) 


127 Commercial and Maritime Law (3) Tiller’ 
The principles of contract, agency, liens, including theif — 
cation in the maritime field. Daily except Sat., 6.10 —* 
(Room: M-12.) 


Я ma 
*151 Administration (2) m 
E mph: asis on new dev elopments i in administration, particu 
in the national sphere. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. R 
L-21.) 
, i tl 
177 American Diplomacy (3) pe 
The development and application of the main points of Фай 
policy as shown in our leading сна апа negotiations- 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: Ү-27.) 
¢ 
ston | 
192 The Far East (3) ohn ints | 


i 
A study of Far Eastern international relations in modern t 
Daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m. (Room: 1-11.) 


С г ДИ | Marti? 
281 Seminar in International Law and Relations (2) 
Mon., 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Room: Y-27.) 
SEMINAR-CONFERENCE s 
Curt 


This special conference, under the direction of Professor A. 
Wilgus, Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies, i$ ор 
students for credit only with the approval of the Director. Р 
circular of detailed information will be sent upon request. 

7 Seminar-Conference on Hispanic-American Affairs (4) 
Wilgus, Robertson, and V isitin 

A study of colonial Hispanic-American origins and their Parr) 

influences. Daily except Sat., 9.40 to 11.30 a.m. (Room 


PSYCHOLOGY ke 
Thor 
ail 


1 General Psychology (3) x 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavio 
except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: L-12.) 
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2 Applied Psychology (3) Thorndike 
Individual differences; maladjustment; the application of 
Psychology to medicine, law, education, and business. Daily 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: L-12.) 

121 Educational Psychology (2) Dreese 
Special emphasis on adolescence. (Opportunity to earn three 
semester-hours of credit will be provided.) Daily except Sat., 
11.40 a.m. (Room: B-21.) 


* ` 

123 Psychology of Character (2) Dreese 
A survey of factors influencing the personality development of 
school children. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: B-21.) 

*16 

І Comparative Psychology (2) Thorndike 
Principles of animal behavior. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. 
(Room: В-22. 

* ч . 

221 Seminar: Educational Ps sychology (3) Dreese 
Problems in the psychology of learning, with special reference 
to character dev elopment. Daily except Sat. 8.40a.m. (Room: 
B-21. ) 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 
I Principles of Effective Speaking (3) Harding 
peech composition and delivery. Short informative, persuasive, 
and entertaining speeches. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: 
=16.) 
5 Argumentation (3) Harding 
| onstruction and adaptation of arguments to audiences, refu- 
tation, practice debates. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: 
Ү-16. ) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
1-5 Fy > M е 
2 First-Year French (3-3) Deibert 
rammar, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Sat., 
10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Y-11.) 
5-6 Second-Year French (3-3) Protzman 
eading of modern French; grammar review; oral practice. 
aily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Q-21.) 
SPANISH 
I~ . 
2 First-Year Spanish (3-3 Corliss 


rammar, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Sat., 
"IO to 8 p.m. (Room: Y-12.) 
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Second-Year Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
Reading of modern Spanish; grammar review; oral practice 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: Y-a1.) 


RUSSIAN 
First-Year Russian (3-3 Kolesnikof 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, simple composition, 20 
reading. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: B-12.) í 
Survey of Russian Literature (3) Kolesniko 


. . . А . "y $ 
History of Russian literary development; readings in Engl 
translation of Russian masterpieces. Daily except Sats 5 
p.m. (Room: B-12.) 


SPANISH 


(See Romance Languages) 


ZOOLOGY 

Bowman 
hat 
an 


comparative morphology. Zoology 1, June 10 July то; Z ily 
2, July 11-August 9. Material fee, $4.50 for each half. Da 
except Sat., 5.10 to 6 and 6.10 to 9 p.m. (Room: M-10: " 
Field Zoology (4) Batt 
A field course covering the range of habitat afforded by on 

locality, intended to acquaint the student with living айу 


in their natural surroundings. Problems їп ecology e 21.) 
except Sat., 7 to 9 a.m., and Sat., 1 to 6 p.m. (Room: д 
„ma 
у owm 
Mammalian Anatomy (3) B 15 
J " y hou 


Material fee, $6. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m.; laborator 
to be arranged. (Room: Ү-21.) 


Field Ornithology (3) 
Intersession course, June 3-July 6, inclusive; daily, 7 ® 77 
a.m.; expedition to Rookeries off Cape Charles, 
inclusive, 


July И 
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ing, Sëhool of, 44 

51 

: and requirements, 


Fees Y Of the $ M 

p » 24-26 Summer Sessions, 16-17 
cial regulas: 

P * Arts regulations, 24-26 

Tench. vision of, 45 


Governmental institutions accessible 
to students, 20 

Government, School of, 9-10, 39 

Graduate Council, 43 


Hispanic-American affairs, seminar- 
conference in, 9-10, 17, 56 
History, courses in, 52-53 


Junior Certificate, 30 
Junior College, 29-30: 
Admission, 21-22 


Law: 

Courses in, 53 

School, 35 

University students in, 40 
Library facilities, 19-20 
Library Science: 

Courses in, 53 

Division of, 42 
Living quarters and costs, 7 


Master of Arts degree, 32-34, 37-38, 39 
Master of Laws degree, 35 
Mathematics, courses in, 54 


Officers of administration, 15 


Philosophy, courses in, 5 

Physical Education for Men, courses in, 
54—55 

Physics, courses in, 55 

Political Science, courses in, 55-56 

Psychology, courses in, 56-57 

Public Speaking, courses in, 57 


Railroad fares, 7 
Refund of tuition, 2 
Registration, 23, 35 
Regulations, 7¬ 
Romance languages, courses in, 57-58 
Russian, courses in, 58 


Seminar-conference in Hispanic-Ameri- 
can affairs, 9-10, 17, 56 

Spanish, courses in, 57-58 

Staff of instruction, 16-17 

Student life, 7 

Summer Sessions, general statement, 
6-7 

Summer study in Washington, 1-5 
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University Students, Division of, 40-41 Warnings", 30 
University history, organization, and Withdrawal from the University; 


25-26 


location, 18 
University students in the Law School, Zoology, courses in, 58 
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т, — 

Date 
—— — 
1935; 


September 2 1, 222 


September 23 


September 25.. 
ptember 27-28 


September 28 


October 8 


October 16 


Ovember | 


Novemb, t 28-30 
December 12 
Dece 
ecember 21~Janu- 
ary 2 4 
1936; 
January 


Saturday, Monday, 
and I uc sday 


Monday 


Wednesday 


Friday and Saturday 


Saturday 


Tuesday 


1 , 
Thursday 


Wednesday 


Friday 


Thursday to Saturday 


both dates inclusive 
Thursday 


Saturday to Thursday, 


both dates inclusive 


Friday 
Monday 


(3) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Registration period for the first 
registration period 
academic year in the 


the 


semester, 


Presession examinations in 
School of Medicine 

Academic year begins 

Examinations for students who 
wish to qualify for advanced 
courses 

Intelligence tests and physical ex- 
aminations for entering students 

Last day for receiving theses of 

i for the degree of 

Master of Arts in October 

University entrance examinations 

Last day for late registration for 
the first semester 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degree of Master of Arts to be 
received in February 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Fall Convocation 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Education to be 
received the following June 

Thanksgiving recess 


of the Board of 


Stated meeting 
Trustees 
Christmas recess 


Classes resumed 

Last day for applications for 
degrees and Junior Certificates 
to be conferred in February 

Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Education in February 
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Date 


Days 


Occasion 


January 13-24 


January 25-Febru- 
ary I 


January 27......... 


February : 
February 7......... 


February 


February 8 
February 


February 20........ 


February 
March 2 


Monday to Friday, 
both dates inclusive 

Saturday to Satur- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 

Monday 


Wednesday and Thurs- 
day 
Friday 


Friday and Saturday. . 


Saturday 
Thursday 


У TE 


Saturday 
Monday 


Friday to Wednes- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 


Thursday 


Thursday 


Frida y 


Friday.. 


Preregistration period for the 
second semester P 
Midyear examination period 
Last day for receiving theses o 
candidates for the degree 0 

Master of Arts in February s 
Registration period for the ®© 
ond semester 
Classes resumed for the 
semester 
Examinations for students 
wish to qualify for advan 
courses , 
University entrance exam! d 
— meeting of the Boat 
rustees ! 
Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for y" 
degree of Master of Arts to 
received in June : 
Last day for on registration for 


second 


who 
ced 


nations 


f 


the second semester ; 
* deri ; ay 
Midwinter Convocation. Holiday 
Applications for — 
1936-37 should be Ме of 
Stated meeting of the Board 
Trustees 
Easter recess 
Р ecial 
Pan American Day. 5р | 
Convocation |, ol 
Last day for receiving фий of 
candidates for the deg Doc’ 
Doctor of Philosophy —9— 
tor of Education 1n uidates 
Last day on which can or the 


phy and Doctor of Бе cing 
to be received the foll 
February í de 
Y р M or 
Last day for application cates 


м ior Ce 
grees and Junio ne of 
f 


to be conferred in Jure es 
Last day for receiving ке o 
candidates for the 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR—Continued 


Date 


MEN me 
May 15 (contd.). .. 


May 20-June 6..... 


Days 


Occasion 


Friday. 


Wednesday to Satur- 
day, both dates in- 
clusive 

Friday to Saturday, 
both dates inclusive 


Saturday 


Tani Жр NEDE 


7 EP RN УД! | 


Wednesday......... 


Tia td 


PE PBT A 


Wednesday.......... 
ЗУ: OTE 


Saturday............ 


SRO. 8604 i 


Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday 


Master of Arts and for the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineer- 
ing in June 
Applications for scholarships for 
1936-37 should be filed 
Final-examination period in the 


Law School 


Final-examination period in all 
Schools and Divisions except 
the Law School 


..| Memorial Day. Holiday 


Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 

Instruction begins in the nine 
weeks’ term іп the Summer 
Sessions 

Instruction begins in the first 
summer term of the Law School 

Instruction begins in the six 
weeks’ term іп the Summer 
Sessions 

First summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Second summer term in the Law 
School begins 

Six weeks’ summer term ends in 
all Schools and Divisions ex- 
cept the Law School 

Nine weeks’ summer term ends 
in all Schools and Divisions 
except the Law School 

Second summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Registration period for the first 
semester of the academic year 


1936-37 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is comprised of the President 
the University, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1935 

"Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., 48 Wall Street, New York City. 
larence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 

John Joy Edson, LL.B., 915 F Street. 

ts. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 

illiam James Flather, Riggs National Bank. 

John Hays Hammond, A.M., E.D., LL.D., 2221 Kalorama Road. 
bram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 

alter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 


, 


1936 
illiam Corby, B.S., Hibbs Building. 
8 larry Cassell Devis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 
Sorge Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 
Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 7o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Graduate United States Military Academy and 
г піке States Engineers’ School, Fort Dupont, Del. 
Dilbert Grosvenor, A M. LL.D., Lite.D., National Geographic Society. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
todore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Star. 
Uther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 


Karl W 


1937 
hamp Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 
Y Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 
uli edder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 
us Garfinckel, Fourteenth and F Streets. 
Б Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs National Bank. * 
те Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D., Franklin Administration Building. 


5 
Nomina 


* 
Bennett O 


ohn Henr 
Obert ү 


ed by the alumni. 
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Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, 2101 Connecticut Avenue. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter 
See retary of the Board 0j Trustees 


Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


£ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President of the University, Chairman; Mr. Glover; Mr. Mann; 
Mrs. Evans; Mr, Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Mann, Chairman: Mr. Kramer; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Gerstenberg; 
Mrs. Strong 


Mr, 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mr. Clark; Mr. Corby; Mr. Cowles 


M COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
“ir, Glover, Chairman; Mr. Peter; Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Corby; 
Mr. George E. Fleming 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Kramer, Chairman; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Mann; Mr. Grant 


COMMITTEE ON HONORS 


Mr Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Mann; Mr. Wheat; Mr. Glover; 
Dr. Reichelderfer 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


A 
EN oL. я : 
f, Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Flather; Mr. Noyes; Mr. Edson 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
Mr. Noyes, Chairman; Mr. Lisner; Mr. Hammond; Mr. Clark 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 


*ter, Chairman; Mr. Wheat; Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Cowles; 
Mr. Andrews 


Mr, P 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 
Chairman; Mr. Tuckerman; Mr. Garfinckel; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Grant 


M 
Ir. Lawson, 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 

Charles Wendell Holmes, Comptroller of the University. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian of the University. 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University; Secretary of 1e 
Faculties. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 

Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance. 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration. 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries: 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Secretary to the President. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The President of the University, Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College. 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 
— —— —, Dean of the School of Government. — 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students; Univers) 
Marshal. / 
Walter Andrew Bl edorn, A.M., M.D., Assistant Dean of the School % 
Medicine. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Director of the Division of Libra) 
Science. 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Director of the Division of Fine 29 
Alva Curtis Wilgus Ph.D., Director of the Center of Inter-American Studiet: 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 
The President of the University 
The Comptroller of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar of the University 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Rob The Chairman of the Council 
bert Fiske Griggs James Henry Taylor 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
i. The Dean of the College 
na Pearl Cooper Donnell Brooks Young 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Lo The Dean of the College 
Well Joseph Ragatz Edward Henry Sehrt 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Der: The Dean of the School 
anie] LeRay Borden William Johnston Mallory 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ha | The Dean of the School 
*s Sager Collier James Forrester Davison 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
Fr The Dean of the School 
a . 
nk Artemas Hitchcock Arthur Frederick Johnson 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
The Dean of the School 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The Dean of the School ) 
Frances Kirkpatrick e Frank Mark Weida 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


The Dean of the School І 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The Director of the Division 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


The Director of the Division 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
The President of the University, Chairman 
The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the Junior College 
The Dean of Columbian College 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 
The Dean of the Law School 
The Dean of the School of Engineering 
The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
The Dean of the School of Education 
The Dean of the School of Government 
The Dean of University Students 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Mit Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
chell Dreese Frank Adelbert Hornaday 


Arthur Frederick Johnson 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Joh James Henry Taylor, Chairman 
ж Donaldson Vincent du Vigneaud 
ty Grattan Doyle Robert Fiske Griggs 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Wilk Frank Mark Weida, Chairman 
зуд Cullen French Edward Henry Sehrt 
ês Sager Collier Roscoe Roy Spencer 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Chairman and University Marshal 
obere D" Bloedorn Arthur Frederick Johnson 
hitney Bolwell Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
Harold Griffith Sutton 


Walter 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


EMERITUS LIST 


ALBERT BURNLEY BIBB, 
Professor Emeritus of the His 
Archi: 


utecture. 


tory of Art and 


EDWIN CHARLES BRANDENBURG, LL.M., 


Professor Emeritus of Law. 


WILLIAM KENNEDY BUTLER, A.M,, 


Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmology. 


JOHN PAUL EARNEST, A.M., LL.M., 
Professor Emeritus of Criminal Law. 


JAMES HOWARD GORE, Рн.Р., Lrrr.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Mather na 


WILLIAM JACKSON HUMPHREYS, C.E., Pu.D., 


iti 


M.D., 


LL.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Meteorological Physics. 


HURON WILI IS LAWSON, 


M.S., M.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


CHARLES EDW ARD MU ROE; Pu.D., I 


Professor Emeritus of Chemis 


BUCKNER MAG ILI deeb as ten M.D., 


Professor Emeri 


Medicine 


STERLING RUFFIN, M.D., Sc.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


DANIEL KERFOOT SHUTE, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthal mology. 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, 


Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., 


LL.D., Lrrr.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Law. 


Pu.D., 


CHARLES CLINTON SWISHER, LL.B., 


LL.D., 


Professor Emeritus of History 


WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, 


Professor Emeritus of English. 


A.M., Lrrr.D., LL.D., : 


ACTIVE 


L.D., 


LL.B., 


Pu.D., 


LIST 


JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS, Px.D., Ілтт. D., 


Adjunct Professor of English. 
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Cosmos Club. 


Rockville, Md. 


5 Quincy St., 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


3718 Huntington St. 


221 P rospect Ave., 


Friendship Heights, [ 


Cecil Apts 

1717 N St. 
Forest Glen, Md. 
Lanquin, Pa 
Connecticut Apts- 
1727 DeSales St. 
304 Takoma Ave. 


Takoma Park, 


1661 Crescent Pl. 


1810 Kalorama Rd. 


3816 Military Rd. 


DG 


4000 Ca thedral Ave 


Staff of Instruction 


EL 


ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D., 
fofessor of Physiology. 


LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B., 


ecturer in Law. 


JOSEPH ALFRED AMBLER, Pu.D. 


*Clurer in Chem istry. 
NORMAN BRUCE AMES, B.S., E.E., LL.B., 
ofessor of Electrical Engineering. 
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"ARRY FORD ANDERSON, М.р, 
х “ciate Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology. 
Отн HARRIET ATWELL, A.M., 
"lessor of Physical Education for 
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OURTLAND DARKE BAKER, А.М., 
$ *0ciate Professor of English. 
AMUEL BURTIS BAKER, 
* Junct. Professor of Drawing and Painting. 
ANK WASHINGTON BALLOU, Pz.D., 
TH Junct Professor of Education. 
TOMAS FREDRIK WEYBYE BARTH, Pz.D., 
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ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Рн.р., 
Professor of American Literature; Dean of the 
Summer Sessions. 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Surgery; Director of Health 
Administration; University Surgeon. 
LESTER KRUGER BORN, Pu.D., 
Assistant Professor of Classical Languages. 
GEORGE FRANKLIN BOWERMAN, A.B., 
B.L.S., L.H.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Library Science. 


PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Pz.D., 
Assistant Professor of Biology. 


JETER CARROLL BRADLEY, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology; 
Associate University Physician, 


LOUIS FRANCIS BRADLEY, Puan.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy. 


WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M.S., 
Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School 
of Pharmacy. 


LEO T. BROWN, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


RADFORD BROWN, M.D., 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Рн.р., 
Professor of Physics. 


ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS, A.M., 


Assistant Professor of Economics. 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


NOMINE ANTOINETTE CHAPMAN, A.B., 
M.D., 


Associate University Physician. 


WILLIAM WILEY CHASE, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


ALAN JEFFRIES CHENERY, M.D., 


Associate in Urology. 


WALTER LYNN CHENEY, Рн.р., 
Professor of Physics. 
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DeWITT CLINTON CROISSANT, Pn.D., 1717 О St. 
Professor of English. 

BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 5733 4th St. 

B.S. 1х M.E., 

Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D., LaSalle Apt. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. ; 

ALBERT NELSON DAVIS, 1529 Otis St. NE. 
Associate in Art. 

DAVID DAVIS, A.B., M.D., 3900 Cathedral Ave. 
Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

WILLIAM THORNWALL DAVIS, M.D., 927 Farragut Sq. 
Professor of Ophthalmology. 

JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.M., 720 20th St. 

S.J.D., 

Assistant Professor of Law. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., A.B., M.D., 6002 32d St. 
Associate in Surgery. 
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Instructor in Pharmacology. Chevy Chase, Md. 
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CHRISTOPHER BROWNE GARNETT, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


MARTHA GIBBON, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of English. 


RALPH EDWARD GIBSON, Рн.р., 
Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 


MERVIN WILBUR GLOVER, M.D., 


Associate University Physician. 
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EDGAR I EONARD GOODMAN, M D., 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


WOOD GRAY, Pn.D., 
Assistant Professor of History. 


STEWART MAXWELL GRAYSON, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor $n Surgery. 


ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Рн.р., 


Professor of Botany. 


J. BLAINE GWIN, A.B., 
Lecturer in Sociology. 


FRANCIS RANDALL HAGNER, M.D., 
Professor of Urology. 
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Visiting Professor of Educatio 
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Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
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Associate in Medicine. 
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WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


DON R. JOHNSON, LL.B., M.D., 


Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

LOREN BASCOM TABER JOHNSON, M.D., 
Associate in Pediatrics. 

FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 

WILLIAM CRANE JOHNSTONE, Jr., Pu D. 


Associate Professor of Political Science; Dean of the 
Junior College. 


CECIL KNIGHT JONES, B.Lrrr., 


Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American Literature. 


HELEN GLADYS KAIN, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, A.B., M.D., 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HARRY KAPLAN, D.D.S., 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Рн.р., 
Professor of History; Dean of University Students; 
University Marshal. 
RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Рн.р., 
Assistant Professor of Accounting and Busine 
Administration. 
HARRY HYLAND KERR, M.D.C.M., 


Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
ALICE HEYL KIESSLING, A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.M., C.P.A., 


Lecturer in Law. 
FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, A.M., 

Associate Professor of Home Economics. 
HERMAN EUGENE KITTREDGE, M.D., 

Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology. 
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Lecturer in Library Science. 


DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, B.Ancn., 


Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
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*JOHN ALBERT McINTIRE, A.B., LL.B., 
Assistant Professor of Law; Editor of “The George 
Washington Law Review". 


COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Pu.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 


EARL BALDWIN McKINLEY, A.B., M.D., 
Professor of Bacteriology; Dean of the School of 
Medicine. 


MARVIN McDUGALD McLEAN, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B.S., 


M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 


HARRY ARNOLD HULL McNITT, A.M., M.D., 
Associate University Physician. 


HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Medicine. 
NICHOLAS ATHANASIOU MANDELOS, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


WILLIAM BERRY MARBURY, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
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Instructor in Physiology. 


CHARLES MARTEL, 


Professorial Lecturer in Library Science. 


CHARLES EMANUEL MARTIN, Pu.D., 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Рн.Р., LL.D., 
President of the University. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY MASON, M.D., 
Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Pu.D., 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


CLARENCE ALTHA MILLER, LL.M., 
Lecturer in Law. 
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DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D., 


Ss0ciate Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
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2911 29th St. 
3015 Albemarle St. 
209 Virginia Ave., 
Clarendon, Va. 
1824 23d St. 
4531 S. Dakota Ave. NE. 
71 Main St., 
Cabin John, Md. 
1609 K St. 
1752 Lanier Pl. 


4400 Volta PI. 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 

1000 Maryland Ave. NE. 

702 Farragut St. 

3113 N St. 

2925 Ordway St. | 
1108 Allison St. | 
4529 44th St. [1 
4531 Kansas Ave. 


2121 New York Ave. ii 


3465 14th St. 
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RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Pu.D., C.P.A., 
Professor of Accounting and Business Administra- 
tion. 
MAUDE NELSON PARKER, 
Lecturer in Physical Education for Women. 


LELAND WILBUR PARR, Pu.D., 


Associate Professor of 7 
JOHN RALSTON PATE, A.B., 
Teaching Fellow in Anatomy. 
WILBUR IRVIN PATTERSON, Pu.D., 
Instructor in Biochemistry. 
PHILIP OSCAR PELLAND, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


WALDEMAR BRUCE PHILIP, 


, M.D., 


A.B., PHAR.D., 


Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics 


prudence. 


JAMES EBENEZER PIXLEE, B.S 
Professor of Physical Education for Men; Director 
of Men's Athletics. 


J. ORIN row ^ Рн.р., 


Research Associate Professor of Education. 
MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D., 
Associate in Medicine. 
MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, A.M., 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Surgery. 


LOWELL JOSEPH RAGATZ, Рн.Р., 
Associate Professor of History. 

ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, A.B., 
Associate in Pathology. 


HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B., M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D., 
Associate in Medicine. 
WILLIAM J. REINHART, B 5. Р 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men. 


FREDERICK AUGUST REUTER, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Urology. 


EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., 


Elton. Non of Philosophy. 


and Juris- 


М.р, 


The George W ‘ashington Unie versity 
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178 Key Blvd., 
Lyon Village, Va. 
4805 Langdrum Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

4447 Volta Pl. 
1704 Q St. 
80 Ne w York Ave. 


3331 18th St. 
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Westchester Apts. 
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4000 Cathedral Ave. 


300 Jefferson Ave. 
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2015 Q St. 
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Ave. 
2540 Massachusetts A 


1343 Otis РІ. 

3309 35th St. 

2033 G St. 

3118 New Mexico Ave 


тоот Alabama Ave SE. 


WINIFRED RICHMOND, Pu.D., 
Clínica] Instructor in Psychiatry. 


DUANE CASE RICHTMEY] R, A.B., M.D. 


"Structor in Pathol 


› ^ 
atholog 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, A.B., M.D., 


“stant Professor of Surgery. 
GEORGE RICHARD ROBERTS, A.M., LL.B.. 


sE., 
Lecturer in Architecture, 


HENRY GODDARD в BERTS, A.M., 
“sistant Professor of Public Speaking 

ALDEN FRANKLIN ROE, Sc.D., 
"Structor in Bacteriology. 

JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Рн.р., 
tofessor of Biochem istry. 

GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS, A.M., 
nstructor tn German 

JAMES ALF 
Clinical Ins 


RED ROLLS, A.B., M.D., 

tructor in Pediatrics. 
FORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D., 

fessor of Pharmacology. 

W zi 
ILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Px.D., x 

"fessor of Education; Dean of the School of Educa- 
on, f 


WILLI 
“1AM WARREN SAGE 
d troc. WARREN SAGER, M.S., M.D., 


tate in § urgery. 


A 
FRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M., 
fessor of Library Science; Director of the Division 
H à Library Science, 
ERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D., 
‘lang Professor M Saher, 
CHART po 
AARLES AURELIUS SCHUTZ, A.B., M.D, 
R “ом Professor of Pediatrics. 
AY) 
ds OND JOHN SEEGER, Pz.D., 
a ant Professor of Physics. 
W " 
РАП HENRY SEHRT, Pu.D., 


ео, of Ger 
JEAN 
Inn LYLE SEXTON, A.B., 


ysical Education for Men. 


тат. 


Staff of Instruction 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 


1335 Н St. 
2900 Glover Drive. 


3308 Mc Kinley St. 


1709 H St. 
1223 Vermont Ave. 


1352 Jefferson St. 


4904 Georgia Ave. 
3814 T St. 


2836 28th St. 


4330 Klingle St. 


3900 Cathedral Ave. 


35 Bryant St. 


Connecticut Apts. 


Potomac Park Apts. 


1844 Columbia Rd. 
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HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D., 
Associate in Neurology. 

ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of English. 

ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 

M.D.C.M., 

Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 

SAMUEL ALEXANDER SILK, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


RICHARD LEE SILVESTER, M.S., M.D., 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecolo ney. 


ALEX ANDI R SIMON, A. ыр. М D., 
Clini Instructor in Ne 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D., 
Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology. 

GEORGE VICTOR SIMPSON, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 

NATHAN NORMAN SMILER, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

AUDLEY LAWRENCE SMITH, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of English. 

OTHMAR CHARLES SOLNITZKY, Рн.р., M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 

HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., 

LL.B., S.J.D., 


Professor of Law. 
FRANCIS GEORGE SPEIDEL, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia; Associate Uni- 
versity Physician, 
ROSCOE ROY SPENCER, A.B., М. D., 


Associate Professor of Hygiene and 1 Preventive 


Medicine. 
NEIL EVERETT STEVENS, Pu.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Botany. 
*GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English 
ELWOOD VICKERS STREET, A.M., 
Adjunct Professor of Sociology 


HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S., 
Associate Professor of Finance; Director of Admis- 
sions. 


*On leave 1935-36 
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LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S., LL.B, 


djunct Professor of Law 


ALMA CHARLOT ГЕ SWENSON, А.М. 


associate in Ho yme Economics 


AUGUSTUS CARRIER TAYLOR, 


turer in Pharmacy y 
JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pu.D., 
fofessor of Mathematics. 
MALCOLM - TAYLOR, 4 M., 


5S0Ciate in Phy 


WILLIAM RAYMOND THOMAS, M.D., 


Sociale in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


RANDALL LESLIE THOMPSON, Sc.D., 


“search Ass ciate in Bacterio 


RICHARD 3 KNIGHT THOMPSON. D.D.S., 


Иса] Instructor i. in Surgery. 


THOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, B.S., M.D., 


Aociat⸗ Professor of Urol ogy. 

OBERT Lapp THORNDIKE, Рн. 
SSistan t Pro fessor of Psy gy. 

А : 

YMAN BROOKE TIBBETS, Puar.D., M.D., 


Cii 
nical Instructor i in Oto-rhino-lary "ngology. 


) 
Eo TILLEMA, Pz.D., LL.M., S.J.D., 
tate Professor of Political Science. 


ELIJAH WHITE TITUS, Paar.D., М.р. 


Clini >, 
tal Professor of Obstetries and Gynecology. 


K 
ATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M., 


Assi 
n 
tant Prof fessor of Ho me Economics. 


-LIZABETH TWOMBLY, A.B., M.D., 


uctor in P. sychiatry. 


DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, M.S 
rofessor of Chemistry. 


WIL 
TIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 


чет of Law; Dean of the Law School. 
* «AD BRIG HT VEDDER, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., 
ез; rof E 


Xperimental Medicine. 


Clinica, al M tsir 
BENJAMIN у 


Associate. Р 


JOHN 
АА THOMAS WAHLOUIST, Ps D., 


ssociate Professor of Ed ti n. 


DGA 
бе 57 TOVER WALKER, B.S. IN C.E., 


Civil Engineering. 


5601 Western Ave., 


Chevy Chase, 


D.C. 
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1761 Massachusetts Ave. 


1733 Upshur St. 


138 Curter Rd., 


Bethesda, Md. 


1705 Ne wton St 


NE. 


5433 Kansas Ave. 


1335 H St. 


4843 Woodway L 


2032 16th St. 
2121 New York 
5014 Arkansas A 


1740 Q St. 


ane. 
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3459 Macomb St. 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 


401 23d St. 


4120 Harrison St. 


1424 Van Buren 


St. 


University of Utah 


507 Columbia Rd. 


Сә 


WILLIAM HENRY WALLER, Рн.р., 


In structor in An йоту. 


CHESTER CHARLES WARD, B.S., LL.B., 
Instructor in Law. 


DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, A.M., 


Instructor in Economics 


JAMES WINSTON WATTS, M.D., 


Associate Professor of Neurosurgery 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, Pn.D., 
Professor of Statistic 

EUGEN WEISZ, 
Lecturer and Critic in Art. 


GEORGE LOUIS WELLER, Jr., A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
CARL DOUGLAS WELLS, Pn.D., 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
WARREN REED WEST, 

Professor of Pol 

the School of Got 

CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery. 


Рн.р., 


Assistant Dean 


ernment, 


WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry. 


ALVA CURTIS WILGUS, Pn.D., 


Associate Professor of Hispanic-American History; 
Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies. 


DOUGLAS EMORY WILSON, A.M., 


Instructor in English 
WYLLIS EATON WRIGHT, A.M, B.S. iN L.S., 
Visiting Instructor in Library Science. 
WILLARD HAYES YEAGER, A.M., 


Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Pu.D., 


Assistant Professor of Botany. 


DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Pu.D., 


Profes sor of Zoology. 


WILLIAM GLENN YOUNG, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Urology. 
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ASSISTANTS IN INSTRI 


JOHN MAR TIN BARRINGER, Jr., M.S., 
Sanders Fellow in Economics, 

WESTON ROBIN: SON CLARK, А.М, 
“По in Psy logy 

ELMER BOLTON КЕ NNEDY, B 
Sanders Fellow in Chemis try 

JOHN FRANKLIN KINC AID, A.B., 
anders Fell to in Chemi try 

GAIL LORENZ MILLER, 

Lilly Fellow in Biochemistry 

ROLAND OLSON, AM, 
Sanders Fellow in Ph 

HENRY A. RUTHER FORD, Ja., В5, 
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Я TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 
LECC A BR OWN, A.M., 
-abo Y Assistant in Bacteriol: gy. 
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TUGENIA G ALTSOFF, 
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ratory Assistant in Zo 
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CHARL : S R¢ * NBE ‘RG, A.M., 


Assistant in Pat 
OLG A RIEDLE SIMON, 


Technician ‚ Dep "тет of Neurology 


ARTHUR STOREY, B.S., 
Assistant in Botany. 


CECIL HERMAN VAN ETTEN, 


Technician, Department of Biochemi try. 


ELIZABETH DUNWODY WELLS, 
Technician, Department of Pathology 
mental Medicine 


Ver sity 


5100 7th St. 

1701 Oregon Ave. 
2219 H St. 

1335 H St 


1747 Columbia Rd. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
4lumni Secretary. 
Marcelle LeMénager Lane, A.M., Alums 
Mary Herbert W atkins, Secreta apvd 
oberta Dennis Wright, A.B., ary in 


— the Ой f th Pre 
Nancy Duggar, A.B., Secretary in 
Richard Sha arpe Р; 


in the Office of the President. 
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ssistant. 
atterson, A.B., Editorial 1 Assi 
Clerk. 
Martha Hopkins Buchan: in, A.B., 


IE OCT S 
OFFICES OF THE DEANS AND DES zal : 
f the Junior Coll 
Anna Elizabeth Sellner, Secretary to the Rem а —* 
aude Irene O'Flaherty, A.B., Secretary to th ) 
'irginia Friedlin Hawkins, A.B., Р 
E y to the Dean of the Law School. 
Anna M: arie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to th 
€atrice 


Nina M. 


Columbian College. 
ry to the Dean of the School of 
Secreta ую ihe 


т of the Schi 
Jorend Hegg, Secretary to the Dean o, г i Sch " of Education. 
Booth, A.M., Secret o c the De т ‹ f University Students. 
‘lizabeth Amelia Reeves, А. В, Secretary $ T " MEE Sessions. 
retta Mary p ayne, Secretary to the Dese of th 
itginia Dickerman, 
uidance, 


atherine Massey 


f Engineering. 
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A.B., Secretary t he re f n 
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Wentworth, Secretary to the 1 
"ducation for Men. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


he Comptroller. 
istant to the Compt 
Charles Edgar Merry, A.B., Assistant to 
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illiam Herzog, B.S., Assistan 4 
Ethel Renn Beisw anger, Disbursi ing Cler 
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nest Gillis, C.P.A., 
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ladys Beat 
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Accountant. | — 
arrington, Secretary to the Comptroller. 
Balluff, Cashier. 

1 Thomas, Cashier. 

rice M: agann, Cashier. 
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Herma Sage, Clerk. 

Louise Theresa Atkinson, A.B., Clerk. 
Mary Elizabeth Kunna, Clerk. 

Lillian Wright Smith, Garden Specialist. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Margaret Anne Breen, Secretary to the Registrar. 
Margaret Marie Neumann, A.B., Record Clerk. 
Rebecca St. Clair, A.B., Record Clerk. 
Margaret LeStourgeon, A.B., Statistical Clerk. 
Evelyn Cowgill, File Clerk. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Emily Gertrude Apple, A.B., Admissions Assistant. 
Louise Pierce Dubose, A.B., Contact Clerk. 


Winifred Marjorie Reeves, Admissions Clerk. 


THE LIBRARY 


Helen Newman, LL.M., Law Librarian. 


Betty Hill Reavis, A.B., Assistant Librarian, General Library. 


Isabella Frances Young, A.B., Assistant Librarian, Medical Library 


Anna Virginia Appich, Secretary to the Librarian. 
Lynda Stickles Edwards, A.B., Cataloguer. 


Assistants in the Law Library.—Emery Lewis Nichols; George Livin 


Powell. 


Assistants in the General Library.—Reba Elaine Barton; Miria 
beth Casteel, A.B.; Marion Laura Ervin; Janet Feiker; Jane! = 
Camille} Jacob; Nora Hay McKirdy; Fletcher, Melville Mil ney 


gsto* 


m Eliza 


hess 
Hug 11; 


James Clifton Quick, A.B.; Howard David Rees, A.B.; ?! 


Butler Smith, A.B.; Phoebe Elizabeth Weaver. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Lucia Chapman Gay, A.M., Research Secretary. ji 
` . б i ; - . 1 
Catherine Breen, Secretary to the Assistant Dean of the School of Mt 

Mary Chenery Clark, A.M., Stenographer. 


Josephine McK. Green, Stenographer. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
SPonsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and in his will left fifty shares of 
Stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
е established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
Ortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
&. their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 


Nenees,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
overnment”. 


1 - rec: > 
-n furtherance of that hope and project of the first President of the 
пей S 


States, this University, founded as Columbian College and now 
named The George Washington University, was established. The stock 
whic eneral Washington willed toward such an institution became 
ralueless Owing to the failure of the canal properties, and it was necessary 
4 "the College" established in the District of Columbia to obtain 
unds from other sources. | 4g 

n 1819 the Reverend Luther Rice, a Baptist missionary, formed 
+ association to buy land for the use of a college in the city of Washing- 
n With General Washington’s idea in mind, John Quincy Adams, 
f tary of State of the United States; William Н. Crawford, Secretary 
А Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of W аг; William " "m 
General; and Return J. Meigs, Postmaster General, ied 
f the new college and, together with thirty-two members o 
Contributed to a fund raised for the purchase of the land and the 
Ment of the work. X ; 
— this fund a tract of approximately forty-seven —— d 
betw, half mile northwest of Boundary MG маке, Colles. 
int eD; ‘4th and I 5th Streets", was purchased, and Columbia 


gress 
eve op 


Presid Strict of Columbia under the distinguished ae — — 
of Co nt of the United States, and his Cabinet, was charterec y 

> of February 9, 1821. МОКРА: С Г? 
Willia 22 the main building was completed su эы — * 
Years |, >taughton was elected first President of t и ins — " 
1824 pret When the first commencement was helc e ne —* 
Clay, resident Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John С. Са юш; —* 
ing ра the агаш de Lafayette headed the eminent company atte 

5 the Exercises, | 
182; н eres of Medicine, established in 1821, was — —— 
aw Se 945 been in continuous operation since that time. In 182 


аы; „Was organized, to be discontinued the following year and re- 
‘shed in 1865. It is the oldest law school in W ashington. 
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By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. The following year the institution was moved from 
its first location on “College Hill", now Columbia Heights, to the new 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and Н Streets. Nearby buildings 
accommodated the Medical and Preparatory Schools. 4 

Ву ап act of Congress of January 23, 1904, the University was remove 

from the denominational control under which it had operated for tne 
previous six years, and was provided with a self-perpetuating Board 0 
Trustees empowered to change its name. In accordance with this 4% 
the title “The George Washington University” was adopted in the same 
year. 
Subsequently all the Schools and Divisions of the University * 
the School of Medicine, which is situated on Н Street between Thirteent 
and Fourteenth Streets, were brought together at the present location 
on or immediately surrounding the city block bounded by Twentieth 
Twenty-first, G, and H Streets. í 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resembling 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system: ; 
University as it is now organized consists of a Junior College, compris 
the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a Senior College,» know? 
as “Columbian College", which awards the Bachelor's and Mast. 
degrees; a Council for Graduate Study; the professional Schools and Div 
sions; the Division of University Students; the Center of Inter- 
Studies; and the Summer Sessions. 


America® 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is located in the hear 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and th f the 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many 9 the 
Departments of the Government, including the Department of SURE 
Treasury Department, the War Department, the Navy Departmen’ v. 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, the Depar of 
of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Саб 
Art, the Pan American Union Building, and the National Academy 
Sciences are also nearby, and the Capitol and the Library o! — 
can be reached by street car in twenty minutes from any of the Univ 


t of the с 


ess 


buildings. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of Pe 
Washington University is vested in a self-perpetuating Board 
three Trustees, with the President of the University an ex-offici 


: a 
These thirty-three elected members of the Board are named for 


e Ge? 


f thirty” 


menm" 
* Гі 
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Dis 


0 ЕС А 
of three years and are divided into three classes of eleven members each. 


* members of one class are elected at each annual meeting to fill the 
Places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two members of 
Sach class are nominated by the Alumni Association. “Persons of every 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees.” 


ENDOWMENT 


The endowment of The George Washington University, not including 


le vali. „г е : 
value of b uldings, grounds, and equipment, is $2,383,075. 


tl 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
sas George Washingt: n Univ ersity ‹ ffers course si fourt« en Colle ges, 
à $, and Divisions, including the Junior College; Columbian C ollege, 
"nw college of letters and sciences; the Graduate Council; - 
d of Medicine; the Law School; the School of | ngineering; the 
EM y Pharmacy; the School of Education; the School — 
Science: " коп of | niversity Student ;; x тёк Pi d жату 
and the Su, division of Fine Arts; the Center of Inter-American Studies; 

summer Sessions. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The ; ; . i : 
„Instructional organization of the Senior College and the Graduate 
dune; rganizati he 5 5 
off neil is contained in the divisions. The divisional and departmental 
cer "ie : " 
Within, " Iminister the educational requirements for nts majoring 
The the divisions. 
هھ‎ Р "PT 7 ° 
tur 1€ divisions are as follows: (1) the Division of Languages and Litera- 
es UE : А x . 2-2 
iter which comprises the Departments of Classical Languages and 
tera ia : ut -. d ance 
tures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance 


D; Buages and Literatures, and Slavic Languages and Literatures; (2) the 

Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which comprises the 
p Partments о 
lysics 


101510 n of 


» and Statistics; (3) the Division of the Natural Sciences, which com- 


^ Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, 
е0) Ору N і ` 


TE eurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychol wy, and Zo logy; (4) 
usin Поп of the Social Sciences, which comprises the Departments of 
Slhess / че те аа y Wie | x | € 

Sophy, : Administration, Economics, Education, History, Law, Philo- 


tical Science, Public Speaking, and Sociology. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at $3,500,000. 

The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduaté 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the Division 
of University Students, the Division of Library Science, and the Division 
of Fine Arts are grouped in the vicinity of Twenty-first and G Streets 
NW. The School of Medicine, the University Hospital, and the Dis- 
pensary are situated at Fourteenth and H Streets NW. The buildings 
of the University are as follows: 


d ч PN A. © ‹ н ‘Jent and 
Administration Building, Building A, 2100 G Street. Office of the President 
the Council Room of the Board of Trustees. 


1 ; A аа - ” $ ` - irector of 

Columbian House, Building Z 714 Twenty-first Street. Office of the Direct 
Women’s Personnel Guidance, the Placement Office, and rest rooms for Wé 
students. 


Corcoran Hall, Building Y, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the — 
William W. Corcoran, benefactor of the University, President of the Corpora 
and a member of the Board of Trustees from 1869 to 1888. The offices Ас 
laboratories of the School of Pharmacy; the physical-science library; the / 
counting, Chemistry, and Pharmacy laboratories; and classrooms. 


Faculty House, Building N, 2013 G Street. 2 
r Physica 
` . TET , " " А nysic 
Gymnasium, Building V, 2010-12 H Street. Offices of the Department S I Rr 
Education for Men, the Men's Athle tic Director, and the Graduate Manag 


Student Publications. 


Hospital and Dispensary, 1339 H Street. n 
Sadent 
ol | + ; ‘ т Studen 
International House, Building E, 2107 G Street. Offices of the Adviser "1 * rican 
; < ; -Ап 
from Foreign Countries and the Director of the Center of Inter-At 
Studies and club rooms. 
1 5 1 e T ү . isner, bene 
Lisner Hall, Building K, 2023 G Street. Named in honor of Abram — 
factor of the University and member of the Board of Trustees. il offices: 
Library; office of the Director of the Division of Library Science; Facu Fine Art$ 
the Electrical F ngineering, Geology, and Physics laboratories; the I! 


design studios; and classrooms 


p ^nt: 
Medical School, 1335 H Street Offices of the staff of the School of Medie 
Anatomy, Bact« riology, Biochemistry, Histology and Embryology, Physio ohh 
Pharmacology, and Pathology laboratories; the Medical Library; lecture Г 
classrooms, and students’ rooms 


: 1 À ; 4 : i è th 
Stockton Hall, Building U, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor = 
Rear Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University 41 

to 1918. Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 


пе late 
з 1910 
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"c. Administration Building, Building G, 2033 G Street. Named in honor 

+ е late General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, Trustee of the University 

"a Sonor of the building. Offices of the Comptroller and the Director of Ad- 
p ssions and the business offices. 

uildino fa 

uilding B, 2026 G Street 


* t. Offices of the Department of Psychology, the psycho- 

B m laboratory, and classrooms 

uildi M А е 
ing С, 2024 С Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department of 

Ome Economics. 


Building D, 


Build; 

ild o F yO ee ? 9.9 en . . 

and d F, 2101 G Street The Division of Fine Arts, the Architecture library, 
© drawing and lecture rooms. 


Build; 
ding H, 2031 G Street Office of the Registrar 
Building т 


2022 G Street. Classrooms. 


2007 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Junior College, the Dean of 


ol ion (* À f : Ў і 
in umbian Colle ge, and the Dean and Faculty of the School of Education. 
Uildino * "c - : 
Bi ne J, 2005 G Street. Offices and research laboratories of the Departments of 
ology and Botany. 
Uilding | 


Bu: ^ 2019 G Street. Offices of the Department of Economics and classrooms. 
Uilding M 


Bui : 
ilding 4 е , ” ` T2 
ment О, 2009-11 С Street. Offices of the School of Government, the Depart- 
сце Philosophy, the De partment of Political Science, the Department of 
» Dlopy. = ^s 
ОВУ, and the Alumni Secretary. 


Buil 


2017 G Street. Offices of the Department of English and classrooms. 


ding P. т - : à x JE — 

E » 700 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of University Students, the 
` ment з 1; sic mes 3 м > 2% p a > 

History. of Classical Languages and Literatures, and the Department of 


Bui : 
ildin СЕ А " : 
and Z Q, 702 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Build; e Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 

liding жы Т . = 1 E 

and i К, 704 Twentieth Street. Laboratories of the Department of Zoology 

Classrooms, 

Building $ 


ator, 735 Twenty-first Street. Engineering testing laboratories, general 
ies, drafting rooms, and classrooms 


Ti THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
various iVersity Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
. “IVisional, : 


departmental, and seminar libraries, the Medical 
Ке : Law Library, contains more than 100,000 volumes. 

к brary includes, in addition to the general collection, 
“ty of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of 


tins 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology 


» Which cont; 
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and literature and cognate branches; the library of the late Pro 
Curt Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 00 
and pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archeology, and histor’ 
the Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes in politics 
history, international law, and the social sciences; a representative © 
lection of Spanish-American books, the gift of the Governments ОЁН 
panic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library" 
approximately оо volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey М. Depew; ” 
the library of the Division of Fine Arts, which contains over 2,000 volume 
mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 — 
photographs. About 1,000 of these latter volumes constitute a collect! t 
made available by the American Institute of Architects, to whom £ 
library is always accessible. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public Libra 
of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the Car 
Endowment for International Peace; the Library of the Pan Amer 
Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; the Libre. 
the United States Department of Agriculture, with its scientific per 
mental collections; the Library of the United States Office of Educ 
the Army Medical Library; the Library of the Smithsonian [nti 
and many of the other great special collections of the Government Dep 
ments. 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS | 


1 ; cL , е 

In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources joint 
Government accessible to students under the terms of the following 
resolution, approved April 12, 1892: merit 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 9 follow” 
in Congress assembled, That the facilities for research and illustration in r to be 
ing and any other Governmental collections now existing or herea dui shall be 
tablished in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledg each 
accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge pereaftet 
lection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or ma institution 
permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any under ce 
of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporate 
laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two. Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent Office. 

Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Eight. Of the Fish Commission 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

There are both morning and late afternoon sections in most courses 
: the Struction, and many other courses are giv en in the morning and i in 
^u те afternoon in alternate years; thus students may take work during 
| T — and early afternoon or in the period between 5.10 and 7 
t 26 ling to their convenience. Ву taking the late afternoon, or 
afternoon and summer courses, and by extending the time of study 
— the customary four years, a student able to give only part time to 

| ‘8e work may complete a curriculum and obtain a degree. 


^ Courses of instruction, with the hours when the courses are offered, 
are listed ; 


in alphabetical order beginning on page 197 


ADMISSION 


All departments of the University accept men and women. 

Students may enter any School or Division of the University except 
the School of Medicine and the Law School at the beginning of either 
semester or either of the summer terms. Entrance to the School of Мей” 
cine is permitted only at the beginning of the first semester of the academit 
year. Entrance to the Law School is permitted at the beginning of ёй 
semester and at the beginning of the first summer term. 


INFORMATION REGARDING ADMISSION 


Students who wish to obtain information as to curricula or — 
offered, and as to entrance requirements or procedure, are reque? 
to write to, or confer with, the Director of Admissions, 2033 G Street " 
Washington, D.C. : * 

Timely inquiry helps to avoid difficulties in meeting entrance requiem 
Students contemplating the study of Medicine or Engineering аге " 
ticularly urged to make early inquiry regarding entrance requiremen 
Likewise, students who are now enrolled in other higher institutions Я 
learning, but who contemplate later transfer to this University 45 d 
dates for degrees, are advised to consult the Director of Admissions — 
garding courses in which they should register prior to tranfer, as the ро 
bility of loss of credit is thus minimized. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION nd 
Students desiring admission should write for an application blank fal 
should return it properly filled out. In addition to the information е, à 
nished on the application blank, applicants will request from each = 
tion attended transcripts of records of scholastic work previously U case 
taken. The high-school principal or the college registrar in ecd 
will mail the record direct to the Admissions Office of this Un 
The high-school record should be on the blank provided by this — fot- 
It will be sent to the applicant at the time the application blank 1 

warded. Except for premedical students, the transcript form 0 


college attended is usually accepted. 


EVALUATION fo 


, . : eibility 
As soon as all the applicant’s credentials are filed, the eligit sor 
PF ol ¥ 


л a à . T. igh-scho 
admission is determined and the applicant is notified. High sch ce 
is considered only as fulfilling entrance requirements; it is neve діода 
toward advanced standing. If the applicant has completed a 


x „ rules 0 
work of a college grade, such additional work may, under the ru 
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ap ol or Division concerned, be credited toward the requirements of an 
E К curriculum in that School or Division. It should be remem- 
е ev : ө 
› however, that some college subjects may not count toward certain 


Curric ENSE i 
icula which include but few electives. 


' REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
к е following factors are considered in determining the eligibility 
‚ applicant for admission: 

Course ae adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the 
of work E ? y now contemplated. l his includes the amount and quality 

Euro Anc the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

" me е of the student if bent upon study for a profession. 

The U character of the student. 
Whose —— reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
ability to sited work has been of such grade as to create doubt of his 
Would C mam college work successfully, or who for any other reason 

ES. € a desirable student. 
0 the Sch гедиітетепез for admission are stated in the announcements 
ols and Divisions in this bulletin. 

—— College. A certificate of graduation from an accredited 
. . Y School, with a minimum of fifteen “units”, is required for 


ес М 
neyo echon] subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 
eItificates” T^ of prepared classroom work. Under the heading 
certificate , elow, appears a statement of the conditions under which 
Ollowine covering satisfactory units will be accepted. Immediately 
„2 аге statements showing under what conditions a student will 


е rec ш 
ire : : itc Д : 
[ured to take College Board Examinations and the George Wash- 
rsıty Examinations, respectively. 


чар CERTIFICATES 
owing costes will be accepted from accredited schools subject to the fol- 
“lation, the Itions: (1) If the school is accredited by the Regional Asso- 
fifth of h: student must have attained a rank not lower than the fourth 
but has E ass. (2) If the school is not on the Regional Association list, 
^ required ta redited by the State Accrediting Agency, the student shall 
аз attaine m attained a rank in the upper two fifths of his class; if 
Or the * "^" a rank below this, College Entrance Board Examinations 
"quired fo = W ashington University Entrance Examinations will be 
1 e T г admission. 
blank кае of Admissions will, on application, furnish certificate 
Lie school Principals. All records shall be certified on the blank 


st 
Provided iu. с | 
Missions fr м University and must come directly to the Director of 


9m the school concerned. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Candidates for admission who furnish certificates of graduation from 
ты ance 
unaccredited high schools shall take the examinations in the entrant 
subjects offered by the College Entrance Examination Board. An app 


д A —* a + ation 
cant who fails to pass in at least fifteen units in the entrance examinati 


will not be admitted. eld 
The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board аге h m 
each spring in Washington as well as in other centers. These examinatio 


4 r . , х à nge eu е 
will be given in Washington at The George Washington Universit) jun 


1 or 

17-72, inclusive, and Septemb г 16-20, inclusive, 101. Vonlications f 

ч L^ хаті 

the June examinations should be addressed to the € ollege Entrance a 

» ` М ” 8 У p 0 
nation Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City; applications 


the September examinations should be addressed to the University: T 
tud i , > ' nations shou 
Students planning to take College Entrance Board Examinations sho he 

. . ۰ ‚ t 
1ents in subjects as published by 


secure the definitions of requiren 


Board 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
Hrg , яа * 4 rom 
Candidates for admission who present certificates of graduation fi 


ank in class 


| : ` ‚ Wash- 
as described above, may request permission to take the George ү tis- 
+ : a 


ington University Entrance Examinations. Each applicant who J 
p ۰ „ . s " "hoe" 
factorily passes these examinations will be admitted to the College, 5 


accredited schools but who have not attained the required r 


or Division of the University for which he or she is eligible. ^ 
There are two George Washington University Entrance Examin 
ability examination; (2) an © 


ations: 
(1) a psychological colle; ination 
covering the principal high-school or preparatory-school subjects ( 
History, Science, and Mathematics). ‘ll 
The George Washington University Entrance Examinations re 


4 Б А 3 
туеп for each session on the following dates: first semester 1932 ү 
1 7 T. Gaturda ‚ 
aturday, September 28, 1935; second semester 1935-36, eld from 
е i А ^ i 
February 8, 192 On both the examinations will be hek 


9 a.m. to 12 and from 1 to 2.30 p.m. 


ENTRANCE UNITS ACCEPTED 


` С 

( . Á ingine 
Subject to the special requirements of the premedical and " by 2° 
ing curricula, it may be stated that such courses as are oftere may be 


credited high schools toward their own certificates of graduation, „dents 
presented to meet the entrance requirements of this University: Entra 

from unaccredited high schools should inquire of the College ^ 
Examination Board (431 West 117th Street, New York City) for 
lished statement of the scope of the several fields in which it exa? 


its PY 
pines: 
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ADMISSION ТО THE PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 

The several State Medical Boards govern the granting of licenses 
to practice; hence their requirements as to high-school credits must be 
Met exactly. A high-school record from each high school attended (in- 
cluding junior high schools) must be filed, rather than a record from the 
ast school only. The fifteen units required must include three in English, 
two in one foreign language, one in Algebra, one in Geometry, one in 
tory, and one in Science. Eleven of the units offered must be in 
the above subjects. No candidate can be accepted with a condition in 
*condary-school work. (Should a student be admitted with a clear 
tecord to other than the premedical curriculum and complete college 
Work acceptable toward that other curriculum, and then desire to enter 
Premedical work, a deficiency in his secondary-school work would in- 
Validate al] college work previously taken. The deficiency would have to 
€ cleared before proceeding with college courses that would apply toward 
е Premedical-college requirements.) The premedical-college require- 
ments must be fulfilled in all respects. 


ApMissioN TO THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
The St 


di atements made above concerning premedical applicants apply 
rectly 


to students who believe themselves ready to enter the School of 

се. Graduation from the Junior College of this ША иын ог 

a ment of junior standing in another college or university does not 
tom 


atically admit to the School of Medicine. 


ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


The School of 


: Engineering admits from high school on certificate as 
scribe 


Units r d above under the heading "Certificates". t " elve xi —— 
| lis i quired for entrance must be distributed as fo lows: — * 8 
| one half 2" one foreign language, two in Algebra, one in I lane мр 24 
а к in Solid Geometry, one half in Plane Trig inometry, obe. ie PN 
high , e in Physics, and one in Chemistry. A graduate of an pen 4 
уа who does not offer for admission the particular su pu. re 
en ne the Engineering curriculum, but who does present not less than 
inthe jeceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such deficiency 

© distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


Ару М ^ * н 
FISSION то COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 


Or а ma of Junior College work leading to the Junior Certificate, 
p "er-division work in institutions not organized on the junior- 
llege plan, following a specified curriculum, meets the minimum 
‘ents of Columbian College or the professional School to which ad- 


Senior Ce 
tequiren 
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mission is sought. In addition, however, scholarship requirements for 
admission may be set somewhat higher than those for the Junior Cer- 
tificate. Thus a selective process of choosing the most promising students 
may be employed. 


APPLICANTS FOR ADVANCED STANDING (TRANSFER STUDENTS) 


A student who has previously attended other higher institutions and 
is an applicant for advanced standing must request the registrar of i 
such institution attended to send directly to the Admissions Office i 
this University a transcript of his record, even though credits were no 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal from the institution 148 
attended. An evaluation of these records will be made in accordant 
with practice established by the School or Division to which entrance : 
sought. Properly certified courses of study taken in accredited college 
and universities may thus be applied toward a degree at this Universis, 
It is again emphasized, however, that certain courses completed wi 
satisfactory grade at another college or university may not count towar 
a particular degree representing largely required courses and few, if aa 
elective ones. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
REGULAR STUDENTS 


„quirements 
Regular students are those who have met the entrance require 
or candidates for degrees. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS Uni 
^ "еги P — af UN 
Persons of mature age, as specified in the rules of the Division A iri 
versity Students, may be admitted to that Division to pursue © nce 
А М Р 4- 1 a 
for which they have had adequate preparation. In special inst 


itor 
‚ iF ч . aas audit 
with the permission of the instructor, a person may register as an s of 


in a class without being required to take active part in the — 
to pass examinations, but no credit will be allowed for such асе Н 
(See the announcement of the Division of University Students Р 
175-76.) 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Admissions Office that he is qualified for entrance to the University 
(see “Admission”, pages 48-52). 

'*gistration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the regis- 
tation paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one 
summer term. , 

„` Student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
“versity and another institution without the permission of the Dean or 
ур ector of the School or Division in which he is registered in The George 
Апе соп University. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 


Wi А А : А $ 1 E 
$ , be at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced 
tanding, 


TIME AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 

2 Registration for the first semester will be conducted on September 
à and 24, 1935. Registration for the second semester will be con- 

| acted оп February ç and 6, 1936. Registration for all Schools and 
lVisi rA А х » м t = з 
x sons of the University except the Law School will be conducted in 
ran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street NW., from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
one sttation for the Law School will be conducted in Stockton Hall, 


PON e 4 aw ^ 
Twentieth Street NW., from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


I REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
time tions for registration will be issued to each student at the 
^a légistration. A student who has previously matriculated in the 
Or чигу but who has not been in attendance during the semester prior 

"Eistration, should file an application blank in advance of registration. 


р LATE REGISTRATION 
М OF registra 


fe tion after September 24 in the first semester, and after 
Tuary 


6 in the second semester, a late-registration fee of $¢ will be 
*gistration in all courses for credit closes on October 8 for 
ester, and on February 20 for the second semester. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION AND WITHDRAWALS 


fade may not change or drop courses or change his status 5 Pat 
or Division Pt with the permission of the Dean ог Director де с ме 
Teasons "m * те he is registered, upon the presentation о —— 
anges f "P. change. A fee of $2 will be charged for each such c ange. 
fom one section to another of the same course may be made 
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— 


at any time with the permission of the Dean or Director of the School 
or Division concerned. d 

A student desiring to change his major subject should make applica- 
tion to his Dean or Director. In making such change all requirements 
specified in the course of study to which the change is made must be satis- 
fied before graduation. 

A student desiring to transfer from one College, School, or Division - 
another should make application to the Director of Admissions. SU 
change may be made only with the approval of the Deans concerned. 

À student who is obliged to withdraw from the University during the 
semester must immediately report in person or in writing to the Dean of 
Director of the School or Division in which he is régistered. No permission 
to withdraw from the University will be given to a student who has not 
a clear financial record (see "Fees and Financial Regulations", page 
55-59). : 

› y student is liable for all charges for courses for which he has registered 


; М 5 СО» 
unless changes have been made with the approval of the Dean or Di — 
> А . ” , . d40 
as stated above. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 


not effect its discontinuance. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By аце! 


- : ~ T Le £ v fee „е 
iorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
ееп 


adopted, effective at the beginning of the academic year 1935-36: 


Universry Y Fer 


"Or eac 3 $8.00 
Or each semester or for any part thereof awed. ead. ЈА. wens 
or the Summer Sessions. ....... — — — ценет 4 P 
Or auditors and for extension students for each registration 2. 

Turron FEES 

n all undergraduate Schools and Divisions, for each semester-hour 8 oo 
"redi E 8.0 
credit of courses taken : р ^ 600.059 . : 

N е 84.00 

i the School of Medicine, per annum i «4 * 

n the Law School, for each semester-hour credit of courses taken. . c 


le 


| minimum charge for one semester is $2 
n the 


graduate departments, for each semester-hour cre dit of courses 2 
F taken by students other than candidates for a Doctor's дергее.... 5.00 
f candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy degree: 


"Or work leading to and including the Council-Fellowship exam- 
„ Mation} 


luca yi cid gata 240.00 
—— work leading to and including the final examinationsf ....... 240.00 
or candidates for the Doctor of Education degree: — + 240.00 
„Ог work leading to and including the general examinationf ...... "en 
or work leading to and including the final examinations ....... 240. 
AMINATION FEES . 
9r examinations to qualify for advanced courses, and for all special А 
*xaminations, for each Subject... ico. VI OPV OO dU 9E 5. 
G 
MDUATION Fees 
i : 20.00 
уч Жез grad O o ААТ. EAL — 
Ё rein a certificate is каб... eei 5з» T ЕЕЕ 
EE p 
OR BINDING Maerzn's THRSIS. ... cao әй — 
ER ^ D + 
^" THE PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. . ; 50.00 
а fee, опе half, plus the University fee, payable in ad- 
ance at the time of each registration. 
Fen F 
9 y › CHES ‚со 
PRINTING AND FILING Summary oF DOCTORAL THESIS...... es: 50 


SPECIAL bs 


Atten ‘ 2 egi 
‘e-registration fee, charged all students who fail to register 


i ol. 1515, TAS $1 10112221512, 2 0S 5.00 
tinst; 'Ssignated регіод............:..... ZI 
stement fee, charged students who are reinstated after sus 
Pension 


ч A со 

CI for delinquency in fees К TET ase - - 
» for each change in program after registration... ....... á 

hich } * 

“Ot entitle auditors or extension students to the general privileges to which the pre 


resident stu lents 


aration period or th 
ule is carried which extends the time of either the preparati n pereg ot è 
"re than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
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THE UNIVERSITY FEE 

Payment of the University fee, charged all students, secures to them 
the following University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certifi 
transcripts of record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement 
Office; (3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise 
designated; (4) gymnasium privileges and the use of the University 
playing fields; (¢) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwist 
specified; (6) the University Hatchet, the official University newspape 
(7) admission to University debates; (8) medical attention and hospit@ 
services as described under the Department of Health Administra 
page 243. 

LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 

Fees are charged in each course listed below as indicated. 
fees are charged by the semester and may be paid in three instalments 
when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage deposits are charge 
by the year and are due in full at the time of registration. Breakag 
of apparatus is charged against the individual student, and the amour 
paid in excess of breakage will be returned at the end of the vear. Ве 
Arts registration fees are charged by the semester and are due in full ? 


Ma terial 


the time of registration. 


ART 
Drawing-room fee, per semester: 44.00 
Architecture 133-34 " 00 
Design 105-6, 115-16, 125-26, 135-36, 165-66, 175-76 5 00 
Drawing 7-8, 17-18, 107-8, 117-18, 127-28 _ 3.00 
Painting 109-10, 119-20, 129-30 : s 
Beaux Arts registration fee, for one or more of the following, pet 
semester: „ 50 
Design 105-6, 125-26, 165-66 4 
BrioLocv 
Material fee, per semester: 4.50 
Biology 1-2 6.00" 
Biology 115-16, 128 
BOTANY 
Material fee, per semester: 4.50 
Botany 1, 2, 135-36 
CHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester 4.50 
Chemistry 4 | M 
Chemistry 111-12 ° 9.00 
Chemistry 11-12, 11x-12x, 21, 21x, 223 24, 225, 225x 12.00 


Chemistry 41—42, 121-22, 135-36, 145-46 

Breakage deposit, per annum, for one or more of the above courses, 10.00 
except Chemistry 4 

In case the student’s breakage totals more than this amount, he 
will be required to make an additional d« posit. 


Суп, ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: 
Civil Engineering 41, 42, 43-4 t» 150, 182, payable in advance. .- 3. 
Civil Engineering 147-48 "23 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


буп, ENGINEERING— Continued 
-aboratory fine vc ДОРС С nme 
Civil Engineering 14, 149... e ise SEVA 
HEN er omnem 
Civil Cv o v 7E Taan nin t алаа зодовечтлейкіяу че" 
Civil Engineering 1, І02...................... 


встал, ENGINEERING 
tafting-room fee, per semester: : Hm ingen Фрее then. 
апр. n tee, ре! ae. MYIRO. ai ab 
‘lectrical Engineering 140, payable in adva 
"aboratory fee, per semester: А ee 
ч АД E : & Ap v Т: TAL 
Electrical Engineering 13-14, 17-18, 133-34, 14 


Hows Economics 
Material fee, per semester: E о, 162, 171, 180 
ome — D э, ile ара en ГЕ } Я IT 
lome Economics 3, 3X, 101, 102............. 


limany SCIENCE 
"aterial fee, per semester: Nr 
ibrary Science 101-2, 161, 162, 171-72, 2 


TECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Talting-room а par трче РЕ Аааа. 
Mechanical Engineering 3, 4, 7-8, 127-28.......... 
aboratory fee, КАЕ еб? 
echanical Engineering 115-16............... 


—2* 
Material fe test wi ; 

е er semester: JA 
armacy Em 23-24, 101-2, 110, 151-52, 163, 166, uj. 
o e mo Ee d i Po 
kage deposit, per — А-н е 
NEQUE I M6, M6 EM cic. aaa ab eer ea are 
atMacy 21-22, 101-2, 179-80................ 


Pavstcay Epuca 
“Ocker 
Physi 


Brea 


TION FOR WOMEN b iii 
rental, for one or more of the following, ed — 3-14, 116, 
cal Education 1-2, 11-12, 13, 14, 15-16, 109-10, 11; 

Payable in айуапсе................ 


Paysicg 


aterial fee, КЕЕ ni gee E E 
уба у 22% 12, 13, зот, BOR. — 
ysics 133, 134, 135, 136......................... 


kwenoioor 
Material fee 


» Per semester: 
Sycholog 


У 130, 134, 191-92 
бате с, 


6.00 


3.00 


5.00 
10.00 


4.50 
9.00 


3.00 
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ZOOLOGY 
Material fee, per semester 
1 al Ice, $4.50 
Zoology 1-2, 51-52, 55, 133-34 4 20 


71 
Zoology 53, 56, 137, 156 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2033 G Stre 
No student is pern itted 
until all fees are paid. Fees for each s mester are due and 


to complete registration or to att 


advance at the time of registration. 
In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Con] СА 

1 А б A $ 1 © 

students registering for more than three semester-hours gr 


tracts for semester charges, except for the University fee and dep 


ws: First semester 


permitting instalment payments 
and de posits; 
—one third à 
: one thire 


the time of registration, plus the —— fee 
on November 1; one third on December 1. Second semester 


the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; f 
] 1 TOC : s e hours 0 
on March 1; one third on April 1. Students registering for thre | » sigh 
1 ` . : “1. t 
less, and students in the School of Medicine, are not privilegec 
contracts for instalment payments. 
s pa) venth of 


4 e А А е 
Students who fail to meet instalment payun ts by the m" have 
7 1 ney 1“ 
the month wil! be suspended and may not attend classes until oficial 


paid all accrued fees, a reinstatement fee of $s, and have been neste 
> ser 
reinstated. A suspended student may not be reinstated for the te 
tà 
for reinst 


after two weeks from the date of suspension. Hie itions 


jon 
cO he Divis! 
ment are to be made to the Dean of the School or Director of the 


in which the student is registered. 
No student may register in any department of the 
fees id other d partm: nt of the Unis — : s redit exce 
Auditors pay all fees chargeable to students registered for « 


: wes 
l Iniv ersity who 0 


the late-registration fee 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS i 
5 


Applications for withdrawal from the University 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the 
or the Director of the Division in which the student is regis 


cation to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 


. : : à , nancial / 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules finan 


instalments à $ 


es emes 


ments will be made on the principle of the three 
as follows: elation 

First semester: Withdrawals dated on or before October 31» 
of the second and third inst: almer its; withdrawals dated on 
November 30, cancelation of the third instalment; no refunds a 


will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 


cance 


or 


o 


K a 
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Second semester: Withdrawals dated on or before February 28, can- 
elation of the second and third instalments; withdrawals dated on or 
Xfore March 31, cancelation of "the third instalment; no refunds or 
rebates wıll be allowed on withdrawals dated peque it to M: irch 31 

П no case will any part of an initial instalment of tuition be or 


2 I 
ar f n ni! 
1d in no case wi ll tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattend 


ance upon clas 


es. 


Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory 


0 r 
п or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruc- 


to x : > 
I shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students dropping a cours: 


efore h bg 
re the end of the semester are urged to check out at on 
? permission to withdraw and no certihcate of гк done will be 


ves А ч 
En a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available in the University. Forms on 
which to make application for these fellowships will be supplied, on request 
by the Registrar of the University. Having been properly filled out, t n 
should be submitted for consideration not later than March т of any ¥@ 
for the academic year beginning the following September. 4 

Isabella King Research Fellowship.—A fellowship of the value of $i 
annually is offered in Biology. It is open to candidates holding the Bac 
lor’s degree and is intended to foster research for which the libraries 4? 
scientific establishments in Washington offer special facilities. 

Eli Lilly Fellowship.—This fellowship in Biochemistry in the ar n 
of $800 and tuition is maintained by Eli Lilly & Co. for research in vo 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.— These fellowships and sc 
ships were established by Miss Addie Sanders in memory of her ing 
brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders. They are offered in the fo 
departments, each with a stipend of $600 in addition to tuition: Chemi ipi 
three fellowships; Economics, two fellowships; History, one fellowsh 
Physics, two fellowships; Psychology, one fellowship. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ў 
mmitte? 


Student scholarships are administered by the University Co must 
on Student Loans and Scholarships. Application for scholarships f the 
be made on forms which may be obtained from the Comptroller c than 
University and must be filed in the Office of the Comptroller not [aem 
May 15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship 19 eci- 
awarded. Scholarships are awarded for one year, unless otherwise from 
fied. They may be renewed. Further information may be obtaine 
the Comptroller of the University. unt ? 

Byron Andrews Scholarships.—Two scholarships in the — hef 
$100 each, founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memorji needy 
husband, the late Byron Andrews, are available “for ambitious urnalistm 
students, who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, Jou 


mount 


History, Literature, or Political Science.” n 1932 by 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships.—These scholarships, founded ret white 
Mrs. Emma K. Carr, are awarded annually to “young men (0 gractel 


race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, considering © 
Capacity, and need”, and number as follows: one in the amount о aking 
three in the amount of $240, and seven in the amount of $100. E 's 
the awards preference is given to applicants with at least OD Neir 
attendance at this University. The holders must maintain ! 
studies an av« rage grade of P or better. 


(60) 


spyware peret 


— 
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BL. 


: Henry Harding Carter Scholarships.— These four scholarships, founded 
) : . " 1 
iN 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry 


larding Carter, are of the annual value of $20 each and may be awarded 
to deserving 
ession, 


Maria M, Carter Scholarship: —This scholarship, in the amount of $40 


0 be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the University in 
1871 by Mrs, Maria M. Carter. _ 
thizens’ Military Training Camps Scholarship.—The University awards 
tach year, through the Citizens' Military Training Camps of the Third 
Po Area, a scholarship carrying tuition (this does not include the Uni- 
Ity fee, laboratory fees, or deposits) for one year in any one of the 
er dergraduate departments. 'The award is made on the recommendation 
the Camp officers, 
à Dew Davis Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount of $4o to 
the e annually, was given to the University in October 1869 by 
onorable Isaac Davis, Governor of Massachusetts. Nominations 
“Dg scholarship may be made "by the founder or his eldest lineal 
: ant. In case no such nomination is made, the scholarship is to 
awarded by the University. 
É ri Farnham Scholarship. —This scholarship, in the amount of $40 
the awarded annually to a student in Columbian College, was given to 
>» versity in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 
of E Levi; Harvey Scholarship. This scholarship, of the annual value 
Memory "n founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey, in 
Often 2 " her daughter, and is to be awarded every four years, e м 
lotest Vacant, to a young woman student in Columbian College of the 
tholarshis faith and of the Caucasian race who shall be selected for 
eis d moral qualifications. - * 72.7 agile 
award to * Scholarships. — niversity scholars nips ate m) 
em High Sd following schools: Eastern, McKinley, —* t = [ ME 
High Seb. у hools of the District of Columbia; toe i RAM na f irg 2 
7, ©һоо]; the Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Maryland) High ‹ chool; the 
€ (Virginia) High School, and the George Mason (Virginia) 
The Amos Kendall Scholarship, founded by the late Hon- | | 
[ шш Kendall, is assigned for award to the Central лн —* 
E ct of Columbia. [hese scholarships аге aw ardec — у, 
membe commendation of the faculties of the respective schoo s to a 
T of the graduating class who intends to enter the Junior College 


Conti ° * 0 -— 8" | 
€ re ntinue in Columbian College. A principal and an alternate may | 
commended, ! 


students who are preparing for the civil-engineering pro- 


JA. 1 
3 of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, the 
*ssions excepted, but are charged the University, laboratory, 
› and other fees. The scholarships are valid for four contin- 


taduation 
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uous academic years following the award, subject to the conditions stated 
herein. The principal, or, if the principal declines, the alternate, must 
register during the registration period for the fall term following the aware 
To retain any high-school scholarship a student must carry a full pro 
gram of study (a full program being defined as at least fifteen hours 0 
work each semester), unless otherwise determined in individual cases 
by the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships upon recommend” 
tion of the Dean of the School or Division concerned. An average © 
and a high standard of deportment must be maintained. 

John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship.—This scholarship in the amount 
essary to cover tuition charges, exclusive of special fees, was establis his 
in 1923 in memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. ’91, by members 0 J 
family, and is to be awarded every six years, or as often as vacant, pt 
young man preparing to enter the medical profession. The donors wr 
the right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. The holder 0 | : 
scholarship may be a student pursuing a premedical course in the Junio 
College or the professional course in the School of Medicine. A. 

A. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by Mr. f 
Morehouse, of Washington, D.C., in 1861. It carries an annual sape 
of $60 which is available for an undergraduate intending to enter t 
Christian ministry. ‹ g by 

David Spencer Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in Y 
Louisa J. Spencer, is available to the descendants of David and Eli 
beth Spencer under conditions stated in the bequest. .. 189 

Mary Lowell Stone Sc larship. -This scholarship, founded in ^ 
in memory of Mary Lowell Stone, is in the amount of $80 to be aw 
annually to a woman student of science in Columbian College. $24 by 


nec- 


a rd ed 


William Walker Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded in — 
William Walker, Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia. It carries aor * 
nc 


stipend of $100 which is available for an undergraduate inte 
enter the Christian ministry. ‚1830 by 
John Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded ni . John 
the New York Baptist Theologica! Seminary, to be known as be 
Withington Scholarship. It has an annual stipend of $60. he late 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by t 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull and is in the amount of $25 to be award‘ 


ally to a student in Columbian College. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS s 


fund 
zu ' ) ‚ of the 
The Columbian Women Scholarships, granted under any ий” 0 
hereinafter described, are awarded by the Scholarship Comm!" cı of 


- Sch 
Columbian Women. Applications for The Columbian Wome tte 


: *halaraliip СО 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship 


у + ^^ are Jove T7] 
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The Columbiar 
ton, D.C. , 
the Schol 


Semester, 


1 Women, The George Washington University, Wa z- 
iot later than M $ preceding the academic year r which 


i р ward f. ь eon 
arship is to be awarded; or in case of awards for the second 


: not later than January 1. 4 E 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
of § Columbi 


?5,000, established in 1 916 by The 
resident, Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, is : 
Or women. 


Women in memory of 
a former | | , 


> for scholarships 


ounders of C 


this P 
his fund ol 95; , established in 192 


t lum bian Women Schola 


scholarships. : > . ч 1 
1¢ Herron Sch larship Fund.—The income from this fund 
Se an 1 ^ i ` 3 Wam n 102% an 
j #5000, established by The Columbian Women in 1925 e $ 
жу: ok 3 І Е sd 

N 1930 In memory of a former president, is availal le for scholarships. 
р : 1 : » м . r 1 YA 

‚ Elizabeth V. Brown Si holarship Fund.—This fund of $1, 
Ished in 1924 by Vom 

Memory of the |; 
Under is av 


named 


о was estab- 


the Coll М 15 Clu fW ngton, D.C., in 


ite Elizabeth V. Brown. The scholarship € 

ailable for a woman student in the School of Education. 
"теве Women's Scholarship Fund.— The income from this fund of $500, 

Wablishe in 1926 through the courtesy of the College Women's Club of 
as ington, D.C., ; р 


-ewes T). 
: 
9 $1,0c 


s available for scholarship ax 


0 3 
а sc chool of Mos 
imberlin Scholarship Fund.— Тһе income from this fund 
?l,500, established in 1932 by The Columbian Women in honor of a 
Ormer j 


President, is available for scholarship aid. 


PRIZES 

Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Frater- 
ally the following prizes: Ж ы 
andbook on Chemistry and Physics” is awarded " each ^ the 
x ч - {е 1 1 o 
ale Students who carry at least eighteen mester-hours during 
" 4 : ^ s hm hemis , 
"гез тап year and attain the highest averages in freshman C hemistry. 
fraternity will have engraved on a bronze plaque — — 
> and year of graduation of the graduat ng male са ent 
^8 attai he hi inde ^her г subjects 
ехе tained the highest quality-point index in Chemistry subj E 


Р - ided that he has com- 
of the work of the final semester, provided that he has 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes. 


rs annu 


three m 
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А Alpha 


Alpha Delta Theta Prize.—4A prize of $10 is offered annually by A 
es 


Delta Theta Sorority to the woman student who maintains the high 


average in Chemistry 11-12 or 12 and 21. ; 
De 

i r 7 A ` " A , sl 
Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa P? 

А я 1.1 lent 
Fraternity awards annually a scholarship medallion to the male studen 


The George Washington 


| ; | 
who has completed ninety semester-hours at The 
students 


University and has attained the highest average grade of the н 
enrolled in Economics, Business Administration, Public Accounting 
Public Finance, and Foreign Commerce. ч 
Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offe 
rad- 
uating class with the highest record in the social sciences combined Wit 
general excellence. The social sciences include Economics, Sociology: 
Political Science, and History. И 
Colonial Dames Prize.—The Society of the Colonial Dames of Americ’ 
Chapter III, offers annually a gold medal for general excellence in colonia 


history as shown by class standing and special essays. | 
" à зы иг т zm * - od DY 
E. К. Cutter Prize.—The E. К. Cutter Prize in English was founded » 


the late Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the study of English. 


1; 
An annual prize of $40 is awarded to the member of tl graduating 
class whose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows 
most marked aptitude and attainment in English studies А 
Jaughters of the American Revolution Prize.— This prize, founded by 


ғ F м . . 5 ~ 11171018 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum 
consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually to a student 1n 5 

ation 


lumbian College, the School of Government, or the School of Educa? 
| betwee? 


› 
who shall write the best essay on American history of the perioc 
1774 and 1788. 
Isaac Davis Prizes— Ihe Davis Prizes were founded by the Honor: ) 
Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, and they are awarded annually bó 
gres> 


*"h тет} ` ( ` 1 > О 
such members of the Senior Class as shall have made the greatest prO» 
[he prizes 


ible 


in Public Speaking since their connection with the University- 
are as follows: first prize, $15; second prize, $10; third prize, $5. þer 
The Davis Prize Speaking is held on the third Tuesday in Novem " 
The award of these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking а 
test іп which the participants deliver original orations. Only mem 
of the Senior Classes who are candidates for the degree of Bac 


Students wist 
he 


helor 0 


hing (0 
и 


Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 
enter the competition should report to the Executive 
partment of Public Speaking not later than three weeks be 
and should submit their orations not later than two weeks be 
contest. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three membe 
pointed by the Department of Public Speaking. унат 
William Thornwall Davis Prize.—This prize, offered by Dr. Wil 


rs, aP” 


fellowsnths, ocholarshtbs, / 
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Thornwall Davis and consisting of a current mon graph or set of mono- 


Braphs dealing with the field of O »hthalmology, is awarded annually to 
5 r 


the Student doing the most outstanding work in Ophthalmology. 
Delia Sigma Rho Prises.—Delta Sigma Rho offers annually two cups to 
* awarded to the winning fraternity and sorority teams in the Intra- 

mural Debate. 

Delt Tau Delta Activity Prize.—Gamma Eta Chapter of Delta Tau 
elt 1 


a Fraternity ofers each year a gold medal to be awarded to “that 
member : 


of the Senior Class who throughout his course at The George 
“shington University has done the most constructive work in the further- 
nce and upbuilding of the University Student Activities. 


! y ۰ r " " . 
Delta Zeta Prize,—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10 
to be aw ; 


Botany. 

Ellsworth Prize. 
Зпїезеп, is aw 
atent L 


arded to the student maintaining the highest average in General 


, offered by Mr. Fritz 


The Ellsworth Prize of $25 
best work in the subject 


Lg 
arded to the student doing the 
aw Prac tice. 

Шоп Prize.—The Elton Prize, founded by the Reverend Romeo Elton, 

‘Ha Of Exeter, England, consists of $10 awarded annually to the senior 
Student having the hig! est average in the Greek language and literature. 

Willie E. Fiteh 
In all branc 
Memory of 


Student for 


of I 


Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize for highest excellence 
hes of Chemistry, founded in 1883 by James E. Fitch, Esq., in 
his son, consists of $40 which is awarded annually to a senior 
the best general examination in Chemistry. 
Td Carrington Goddard Prize.—This prize, consisting of a Jm 
карте founded in 1924 by Mary W illiamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
ory of Ej and F rederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in * 
junior be ward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is "inte to the 
and lites senior student making the highest average in the French language 
ature, 


(ow Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize, consisting of a gold medal, 


Jod founded in 1924 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
ey rs and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in mem- 
0 JOSS} + : RUF 
sty ames Douglas Goddard, class of o1, and is awarded to the senior 

udent mak; Ё , 
son Goddard Prize.—'This prize, consisting of a gold 
ice | #25, was founded in 1924 by Mary Williamson Goddard, 
town pouglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of George- 
to the E „ In memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded 
Junior or senior student making the highest average in the following 


elds: Re i * | 

ied: Economics, Business Administration, Foreign Commerce, and 
: IC / CCounting. 
ami ck Pri i } | | | 

< ше] Herrick Prize.—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel Herrick, 
1s is | 


awarded 


annually to that member of the graduating class in the 
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gton University E 


Law School (excepting the winner of the John Bell Larner gold medal 
who has attained the highest average grade in the work of the third yea 
Hourglass Pri This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awardet 


annually to the woman student in the D e Class having a scholar 
165. 


ship average of В or higher and the most outstanding record іп activit 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize.— This prize of $40 was estab 
lished in 1907 by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband, 
the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded ены со that member 
of the graduating class who has during four years maintained a ê 
standing in the several classes in History and who has produced the best 
ays upon subjects based upon a study of some assigned period 0 


е 
American history. 

Henry E. Kalusowski Prizes. —The District of Colun ibia I 'harmaceutic? 
Association offers two prizes of $50 each to the junior and senior students 


all subject 


in the School of Pharmacy maintaining the highest average in 
in their respective class 
Kappa Delta Prize. Kappa Delta Sorority offers annually а § 


ear. 
loving c cup to that girl of the Freshman Class who, in her first y ; 


S. 


уе 


attains the highest scholastic average in not less than twenty- -fou 
semester-hours of work. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—K appa Kappa Gamma Sorority r 
— a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman having the best recor 
Botany 1 ind 2. ohn 

John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest 9 


Bell Larner, consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually ® t 
ighes 


member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 
f Laws 


1909 


average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 0 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. ng 
The amount of $100 is awarded to the member of the gradu 
class in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic sta” wt 
The amount of $50 is awarded annually to the student in the full- 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first-ye4 
time, regular course; and $50 to the student who has attain 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, regular course- Шу? 


Phi Delt Md , Dk: s annu 
u Delta Prize. Zeta Cha ipter of Phi Del lta Sor ority a Zoology 


gold medal to the outstanding freshman student in elemen Dist trict 
В, 1 › * I5 

Pi Р} rize. * prize of $20 is awarded annually by oe woman 

of Columbia Al y} thapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that dont 


has 
member of the Senior гутам who throughout her college course a mons 
$ 
the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities 


the women of the University. Шат! 


1 
Professor W 


Ruggles Prize.—The к Prize, founded Ьу 


llowships, 
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Ruggles in 1849, consists of $20 awarded annually to a candidate for 
a baccalaureate degree for excellence in Mathematics. 
Sigma Delta Phi Prize.—Sigma Delta Phi presents annually 
to the winner of the oratorical contest wl is open to all freshmen. 
Sigma Ki appa Prizes.—Zeta Chapter of Sig yma Kappa offers the following 
prizes: An ; 


a silvercup 


innual prize of a set of books « f the value of $1 is awarded 


to the student passing чач best examination in the year’s work in English 


hetoric, \ рпте of $ ; is awarded to the student who passes the best 
examin; ation in тч Chemistry. 

Staughton P; [he Staughton Prize, four 
Romeo Elton, consists of - awarded annually to the senior student 
making e best record i he Latin language and literature. 

James Mac Bride Sterret Tt, P | rize, f n 1911 by the 
ate P rofessor J: ames Mac Bride Sterrett in memory of hi s son, consists of a 
gold medal 
average | 


by the Reverend 


awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest 
in the course in General Physics. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—This prize, establishe Thomas F. Walsh, 
fonsists of a gold medal awarded апп! т to that stude nt of the graduat- 
Ing class who. 


having maintained a high standard in the several courses 
in History, 


shall produce the best essay upon a designated period of p^ 
istory of E ngland i in its association with the history of Ireland. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—From a fund established in 1923 

Mn. Virginia C E ise Wedd de ell, n annual prize of $200 is awarded to a 

of the Universi ty, who is registered for a deg sree, for the best essay 

9n the Subject of “ће promotion of peace among the nations of the 


Wo » 

sh 2 The prize essays shall become the property of f the University and 

an ‚ Not be printed or published without the written consent of the Uni- 
T. , s сеш 
sity. The Universi Б reserves the right to with! old the award if no 


essay + 
Y attaining the re quired degree of excellence is submitted 


LOAN FUNDS 


L : : t 
oan func nittee on Student 


та ls are administered by the University C 
idi and Scholarships. / Applications upon the requi red forms should be 
In the Office of the C Comptroller at least ten days before the first day 


2i ч Ini : und. and 2 5 
Wee reg "mation i in the case of the University Loan Fund, and at least two 
ir 3 before in the case of loans from other sources. Loans will be 
nited to the 


| › “tx 4 
Sig amount wt Re for tuition in each case. Borrowers will 


г the amount borrowed. The terms of repayment of interest 
date wit al W ill be ki | Мо candi- 
ton in * jan obiiga- 
. curred 
niy "er: 


arranged at the time of т 


Approved for graduation if he 1s 
for educ ational purposes eith« 
sity or elsew] 


shington 
* iere. 

ton Tn: > | Student Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washing- 
y have established a loan fund amounting to $10,00 
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Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund.—The District of 
Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the imerican Revolution have 
established a student loan fund, from the income from which interest- 
bearing loans will be made to the daughters of members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in the District of Columbia. At present the 
fund imounts to 3 А 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation.—The Henry Strong Educa 
tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of Gener 
Henry Strong, makes an annual allotment to the Universitv of $300 for 
loan scholarships, available for use of men and women students under 
the age of twenty-five years, preferably in the upper classes, possessing 
not only zeal for leadership but also character and those traits tending (0 
leadership, to aid them in obtaining a practical, literary, scientific, 
mechanical, or business education. The amount available for the yeat 
1935-36 is $1,500. 

Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, amounting t9 
$300 a year, is also allocated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educa 


tional Foundation, to be loaned to students under the age of twenty-five 
The amount 


years in The George Washington University Law School 
available for 1935-36 is $1,500. 

Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund.—This fund is contributed 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar of the 
District of Columbia and is available for loans to students, preferably in 
the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columbia. = 
amount loaned to a student is limited to $200, and the terms of repay, 
ment are specially arranged in each instance by the Loan Committee © 


the Knights Templar. b 

Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund of $150, established in 193? + 
the Washington Chapter No. 4 of the Women’s Organization 0 e 
National Association of Retail Druggists, is available со students I1 e 
School of Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of t 
School. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the Unive rsity is required to conform to the general 


Miversity regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the 


ollege, School, or Division in which he is registered. 


ATTENDANCE 
Students are not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
*ompleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required 
Except in the case of students registered for courses under the independent 
rudy plan. For undue absence in any class a student may be dropped 
Tom the class. | i 


ase will tuition be refunded or reduced because of nonattendance upon 
Classes. 


© asp е И 
Tuition charges are made оп a semester basis, and in no 


Students wl 


C à ч 
' fees Or [or 
t} 


10 have been suspended, either for delinquency in payment 

i po ee 
any other reason, are not permitted to attend classes during 
“e period of suspension 


NONCONTINUOUS ATTENDANCE 


S . 
"dents absent for one semester or more may reenter and continue 


their Work o 
: Slt return, 

or further 
Ments of the 


nly under the rules and regulations in force at the time of 


regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 


> several Schools and Divisions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


angst freshman and sophomore courses in Drm крс. - 
Schoo] ES men and women students in the Junior College and the 
Тү” 9f Engineering. 
tophos. Courses in Physical Education are re juired of al freshman and 
and ** students. However, students taking less than three — 
for ot] ku ho, because of regular employment during the day (or 
in the ae n satisf ctory to the D in), must take ail — 
Education atternoon hours, are exer рї from the requirements in Fhysica 
a арбор from the requirements in Physical Education for — 
dica — is conditioned on the recommendation of the l — 
Partment ra to the Executiv e Officer of I hysical Education in the de- 
Student, сетей. [his applies equally to men and women. 


5 entering the University with advanced standing are not 
9m the Physical Education requirement unless they have satis- 
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factorily met the requirement elsewhere. Courses in military training 
are not accepted in satisfaction of this requirement. 

[he required medical and physical examinations will be given Septe™ 
ber 27 and 28, 1935. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholars hip requirements 0 
` А эрей 
School in which he is registered may be placed on probation or dropp! 
from the University. 


f the 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In order to be eligible to re present the University in any intercollegiate 
nonathletic activity a student must be a regularly enrolled candidate 
for a degree, registered for at least nine hours, and not on probation 
In order to participate in other student activities a student must 
registered for at least two courses and not on probation. i 

A detailed statement of the regulations governing participation ; 
intercollegiate athletic contests nay be secured from the Secretary ° 
the F ‘fed 

Before a student may participate in any activity he must be cert + 
as eligible by the Registrar of the University as Secret: гу of the Кайы и 
Committee on Eligibility. The Faculty adviser in charge of each activity 
shall submit to the Registrar a list of all studen ıt candidates for particip? 


ef 
tion in that activity. For the purpose of f determining eligibility 
e en 


iculties. 


| 1 
these rules, a student’s qu ality-poi nt index will be calculated at tl 
of each semester, irrespective of the amount of work carried. 


EXAMINATIONS ; 
Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each semeste 
or at the completion of the course. 1 of 
Students guilty of dishonesty in examinations may be deprive y 
credit for the courses in which dishone sty occurs and suspe nded from 
University. nce- 
For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the annou 


ments of the several Schools and Divisions. 


GRADES 
ont 
: ме stud 
Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the 


Троп 

through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester- 2 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his pare" 

guardian T 

The following grading system is used in all undergraduate — 

of the University: 4 І per cent), excellent; В (80-89 рег. соп” 


good; ( 


y а? 
) per cent), average; D (60-69 per cent), passing» 
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ditioned, not passing; F (below бо per cent), failure; Inc., incomplete; 
^ Withdrawn. W is followed by a letter grade indicating the quality 
of work the student was doing at the time of withdrawal. The grade of F 
(failure) will be given in a course dropped without the permission of the 
an or Director. A course failed must be repeated with a passing grade 
Ш order to be credited. A condition may be removed within one year 
9n terms specified by the instructor, but in no case will a final grade 
above D be given, unless the course is repeated in class. A grade of 
Incomplete" cannot be altered after the lapse of one calendar year except 
Y Faculty action. 

n all graduate divisions of the University, grades are indicated as 
Satisfactory”, “unsatisfactory”, or “incomplete”. 

‘or the grading system of the Law School and the School of Medicine, 


€e the explanations in the announcements of those Schools. 


І Ty > тт Y r 
QuaLrry-PoINT INDEX 


Quality-points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 
» three points; C, two points; D, one point; E, no points; F, minus one 
Point, for each semester-hour for which the student has registered. | 
Semester-hour represents one recitation, lecture, or laboratory period 
6 Week for one semester. The number of semester-hours of credit given 
ОГ each course is indicated in parentheses following the name of the 
Course in the statement under “Courses of Instruction”, pages 197-315. 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index obtained 
Y dividing the number of quality-points by the number of semester- 
ОШ for which the student has registered, both based on the complete 
collegiate record. Courses marked W or Inc. are not considered in de- 
“Mining the index. * 
E Successful repetition of a course in which a grade of F n moi 
-Oves the minus quality-points involved, and the appropriate quality- 


Points ) : 
t$ for the grade received are assigned. 


CREDIT 

1 a degree is given only after regular registration for 
ry completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
ог upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with the 
“tions of the several Schools and Divisions. i 

П request the Registrar will furnish to students balance sheets showing 
“mount of work completed and the amount necessary to complete the 
urements for а degree. 


i Credit towarc 
nd Satisfacto 
versity, 


req 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
commended for graduation a student must have met the 
equirements of the School or Division in which he is registered, 


To be re 
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have completed satisfactorily the residence, scholarship, and other [© 
quirements for the certificate or degree for which he is registered, and 06 
free from all indebtedness to the University. ! 
Application for Graduation.—Application for а degree or a Junior 
Certificate should be filed in the Office of the Registrar at the time 9 
registration for the first semester of the senior or final year and may not 
be filed later than the date specified in the University calendar. a 
Residence Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the UF 
versity a minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be com. 
pleted in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence 
but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty 
weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean of the Scho? 
or Director of the Division concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the wo! 
of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. he 
Graduate students must meet the residence requirements for t 
particular degree for which they are registered. E 
Scholarship Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the Um 
versity the scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-po? 
index of at least 2.00 he 
Graduate students must meet the scholarship requirements for t 
particular degree for which they are registered. : 
Attendance and Conduct.—The Univ ersity reserves the right of reos 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has be 
unsatisfactory. che 
Presence at Graduation.—Candidates are required to be present at ity 
graduation exercises unless excused by the President of the Univ 
upon the recommendation of the Dean of their College or School oF 
Director of their Division. 


Honors 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree пар yi 
conferred “with distinction", at the discretion of the Faculty, upon o 
students attaining a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher. To bee T 
for this honor a student must have completed at this institution аё 
one half of the work required for the degree. 


SPECIAL Honors 

ers of the 
t’s major 
che 


Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to memb 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the studen 
field of work on recommendation of the major department un er 
following regulations: oved 

I. The student shall have his candidacy for special honors appr et 
by the Faculty member representing the major department no 
than the beginning of the senior year. 


t 
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2. The candidate shall meet such other conditions as the major depart- 

ment may set at the time the student’s candidacy is approved. 
3. No student shall be awarded special honors unless he has a qu ility- 

Point inde of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except for 

the grades ir i 

eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this institution 

*t least one half 


; А : à x 
nmediately preceding the granting of the degree. To be 
of the work required for the degree. 


FORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THESES 


i heses submitted in part satisfaction of requirements for the Master’s 
€gree еа. 3 

ree’ the professional degrees in Engineering, the degree of Doctor of 
* ucation, | 


In their ¢ 6 : Р 
their final form to the Dean or Director of the School or Division con- 


Cerne 
Med not lat r than the date sp 


and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented 


cified in the University calendar. Three 


Copies of à | poy 

m o each thesis are required, one typewt original and two legible 

arbon с аф — үү 

оь s; they should be written on the official thesis paper which is 
ainable at the University storeroom in Stockton Hall, and should be 


Unbo "г : 
Ol м : 
ind. The title page must be in the following form: 
(title of thesis) 

(degre 4 By (full name of candidate) or 
A es held, with dates of conferment and names of conferring institutions) 
t i 1 ~ C م‎ * ~ . . 
sion) esie Submitted to the Faculty of the (name of the College, School, or Divi- 
ог the д \е George Washington University in part satisfaction of the requirements 
Сергее of (name of degree) 


(date of Convocation at which the degree is to be conferred) 


. e : " 3 1 
» With accompanying drawings, are the property of the 


Ive * ge è е 

upli ‘sity and will be deposited in the University Library, where the 
12 ег . J 

» cate copies will be bound and made available for circulation. 

pecial 


of the ojj ements regarding theses are stated in the announcements 
eges, Schools, and Divisions. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS 
al transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
ts hstitutions. Unofficial copies of records will be furnished to stu- 
е we request. No charge is made for the first three transcripts; a 
one dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of 


Work 
d ; 4 = ; 
record One will be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 


Offic} 
Other А 


THE LIBRARY 
gistered in the University are entitled to the reference 
è University Libraries. The Student Activities Book, issued 
nt of the University fee, must be presented as identification. 


n payme 
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The Law and Medical Libraries are reference libraries. Subject to CF 
tain necessary library regulations, students may withdraw books from the 
General Library for home use. Any book which does circulate is subject 
to recall by the Librarian and must be returned immediately upon receipt 
of a recall notice. A record is not clear as long as there is an overdue 
charge for books against a student, and the failure to return them Will be 
referred for action to the Dean of the College in which the student ® 
registered and to the Comptroller of the University. 


Hours 


The General Library, in Lisner Hall, Building К, 2023 G Street, is open 
from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 a.m. to 8 p-m 
and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. . 

The divisional library of the Departments of Chemistry, Engineering 
Mathematics, Pharmacy, and Physics, in Corcoran Hall, Building А 
725 Twenty-first Street, room 15, is open from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 P 
each class day (Saturday, 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.m.). 

The Fine Arts library, Building F, 2101 G Street, is open from 104 
to 5 p.m. and from 7 to 11 p.m. each class day. * 
The Botany, Library Science, Public Speaking, and Zoology дераг 

access! 


m. 


mental libraries and the Hispanic-American collection are 
through the Librarian's Office 


The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, Building U, 720 Twentieth Stes! 
is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 9 a.m. to 7 p 
and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. to 

The Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, is open from 8.30 sm 


4-30 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.). 


RIGHT TO DROP STUDENTS à 
А А А é : st 
The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, їп the intere 


л " : " , : bl to do 80. 
the student ог the University, the Faculty deems it advisable 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For the 


benefit of nonresident students registers of rooms which have 
Cen i 


W nspected and approved are kept in the office of the Director of 
o s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect to housing 
mities should be addressed. Single rooms usually range in price from 
mS to $25 a month, and double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. 
pm With board, including breakfast and dinner, cost from $35 to $45 
nonth a person. 
tis advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
— the opening of the term in order that they may become established 
atisfactory living quarters before class work begins. | 
àns for the Strong Residence Hall for women are now in preparation. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


All Women s 


tudents under twenty-three years of age must have their 
Sidences J 


approved by the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, 
' are living with family or relatives. Registration is not com- 


те 


such approval is given. 
PLACEMENT OFFICI 


in ang Placement Office is maintained to assist p — 
0 — for which their college m demos EO ^ 
Pen to al vith employers who wish to fil Vids ci E e а 
rn. "umnt members and students of the University without charge 
p cement, 
Et further 


а information address the Placement Office, The George 
“преод Ur 


liversity, Washington, D.C. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


, An 


In fnd; Ployment service is operated to assist self-supporting students 
C 


1 - Le nd Т . . Y 4 re ча 
eu ng employment, The University offers every possible assistance, 
Succe ١ 


58 ın self-support depends upon the student himself. 
Тоѕре 


“tive students who expect to earn any part of their expenses and 

sl ave definite appointment to positions before coming to W ash- 

Minimum bag have the means of support for at least one semester. A 
Many o, udget of $100 a month is recommended. ; PET 

the G ve it-of-town students secure positions in the Departments o 

i Mnt in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 

a ‘ns in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
Pursue a college course in the late afternoon. 
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HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a staff of medical officers and a hospital. М 

The payment of the University fee entitles the student to certain healt 
services described under the Department of Health Administration, Ра 
243. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Control and direction of all student activities are vested in the СОП” 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities, which in turn are subject to t М 
supervision and control of the President’s Council. 


ASSEMBLIES 
Chapel exercises are held on Friday of each week at 12.10 p. 
Corcoran Hall. M 
University Assemblies are held from time to time. The attend 
of students may be required. : days 
Occasional assemblies for freshman women are held on W edness 
at 12.10 p.m. in Corcoran Hall. The attendance of all freshman women 


in 


required. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
ing to students in any University building. 


belong” 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions Б 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees горе 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the f 


* * . > пуё 
authorities may determine and shall apply to all students in the Uni 


eser vt 


sity: 


ess 
t А У ; с. addres 
For further information, catalogues, and application blanks, 2013 


the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


TRE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck 


Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


Vn» 
Vill , s г 
làm Cran Johnstone & Jr., Ph.D., Dean the J nior College. 


T STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
'omas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
tid Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 
"hard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
usiness Administration. 
ж Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
Eom Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics Mac LI 
Willan : pow 1 ixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men. 
E ayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
E Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
OKS Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zool gy. 
E Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women. 
2 Mark W eida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 
- Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
/ ш Meca Sutton, M.S, — — PN 
Merle * р I , 4 . M. Associate "ner of English. j 
& Frotzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


Jol * 
M Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M , S.J.D., Associate Professor of Political 


edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
seph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
jani Patrick, А.М, Associate Professor of Home Economics. 
Mitchel} D ouglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Prepares — 
ошап har Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educati — — 
„чап Tho arke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 
Шо а Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance La igu 
William J p. Johnstone, Jr., Ph. D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
ud m ; einhart, B.S., Associate Professor of Ph; 
awrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 


ames Chr 

Ir . М 

‘stopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
Guages. » » 4 J J 


wel] k 
Frances 


Physical Education for Men. 
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Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Pr fessor of Biology. - 
Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speakint: 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. ' 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaks: 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. : 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting 4 
Business Administration. | 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemist р 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Econom 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Hist ry. st 
Lester Kruger Born, Ph.D., Assist ant Professor of Classical Lang“ 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
Arthur Edward Burns, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
*George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English ation 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, B.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Edut 
for Women. +» for 
William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education! 
Men. 
Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology: 
Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Lecturer in English. 
Vladimir Stephanovich Kolesnikoff, M.S., Lecturer in Russian сано" 
Claud Max Farrington, A.B., B.S., A.M., Instructor in Physical Edu 
for Men. 
Jean Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for Mew 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 
John James Elson, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 
David Halbert Howard, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry: „, pomit 
Helen Margaret Lea, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education Jos 
Donald Stevenson Watson, A.M., Instructor in Economics. 


*On leave 1935-36. 


Douglas р * 
е Emory Wilson, A.M., Instructor in English. 
; | George Mutziger, A.M., Associate in German. 
Ma des a 

colm Taylor, A.M., Associate in Physics. 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dran’s Councitt 
1936 
Alan Thomas Deibert 


Mitchell Dreese 


1937 1938 
оц]; 
а ind Darke Baker Florence Marie Mears 
“YMor ` К p 

1d John Seeger Ralph Dale Kennedy 


“ 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
Udle апі Cooper Paul William Bowman 
у Lawrence Smith Mitchell Dreese 


Anna р 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Lowel Audley Lawrence Smith, Chairman 
а ell Joseph Rao 


Mis. atz Henry Goddard Roberts 
еһе Dreese 


Courtland Darke Baker 


COMMITTEE on REGISTRATION 


Douglas Bement, Chairman 
est $ [тепе Cornwell 
wall Shepard Ralph Dale Kennedy 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Anna p Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 


earl С, ` 7 
| Cooper Arthur Edward Burns 


COMMITTEE ом DisciPLINARY RELATIONS 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Chairman 
оок Young Frank Mark Weida 


Donne Br 


Haro 


ld Fri 
ке Friend Harding 
——— 
ected by th 


Florence Marie Mears 


е Faculty, 


of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are ex-officio members of all 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISERS 


ass 
Benjamin Doug! 


General—Anna Pearl Cooper, Francis Edgar Johnston, 
rené I g А Joug 


Van Evera, Alan Thomas Deibert, Audley Lawrence Smith, I 
Bement, Irene Cornwell, Florence Marie Mears, Henry Go jl 
Roberts, Raymond John Seeger, Ernest Sewall Shepard, ! Hard 
Friend Harding, Martha Gibbon, DeWitt Clinton Knowles 
Wood Gray, Arthur Edward Burns, George Winchester Stone 
Robert Ladd Thorndike, Gretchen L uisa Rogers. 

Bachelor of Science—Thomas Benjamin Brown, Lawson Edwin 
David Halbert Howard, Jr. 

Commerce and Business Administration—Ralph Dale Kennedy: 


Yocum 


Government and Foreign Service—Warren Reed West. 

Prelegal—Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., John Albert Tillema. 

Pren | 

Engineering—Arthur Frederick Johnson. 

Pharmacy—William Paul Briggs. 

ibrary Science—Elizabeth Adams Lathrop. 

Fine Arts—Norris Ingersoll Crandall. 

Education—Mitchell Dreese. 

Home Economics—Kathryn Mildred Towne. . pyet 

Physical Education—Ruth Harriet Atwell, William Henry ^ 
Claud Max Farrington. 


Donnell Brooks Young. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY dies of ? 

: » : А ПЕРУ. studi? 
The Junior College curricula are intended to continue the y a fo und? 
general cultural nature begun in the secondary schools, and to ta e fres 


During the social 


tion for the more specialized work which is to follow. n the 
иро ١ 
Is 


man and sophomore years emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
cultural, biological, and physical background of civilization — 
political science, physical and biological sciences, literature ai al- 
upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution e math 


guage ! 
vanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lang 


matics, etc.). yired 
The Junior College also provides the preprofessional "юе pore nd 
admission to the Schools of L aw, Medicine, Pharmacy; Ё 
Government, and the Divisions of Library Science and Fine 
In addition it provides two two-year curricula, le: ading t9 
Certificate, which are intended to meet the needs of studen 
look forward to a four-year college course. 


Arts: unio! 
the t 
Ee who do no' 


О 
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Apvisory SYSTEM 
„ "1 order that students may have opportunities, not only for assistance 
Үү Planning their courses of study, but also for personal, educational, and 
ational 
two ve 
Junio M b 4 r 8 fec 
at E College students. Incoming students will be assigned to advisers 
к ; 

E" time of registration and will be required to consult them atleast 
Се eac - « » 2 
һ , Sach semester. Students on probation and “warned” students are 
"Qured to 
м the Dean 
and 


: x A : 
advice in every phase of their academic work during the first 
ars, a number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 


consult their respective advisers at such stated intervals 
« or adiviser may direct. (See regulations on scholarship 
Con ings”, below.) All students are, however, encouraged to 
"su : : ) өл 
oft their advisers about college problems at any time, irrespective 
‚ these rex 
adviserg th 
Stood th 
educ. 
UCatio 


luirements. Students are expected to consult with the same 
roughout their freshman and sophomore years, it being under- 


at these members of the Faculty act in the capacity of general 


ер; nal advisers rather than as representatives of their respective 
artme * | 
Ttments of instruction. 


Ё ADMISSION 
"Or 4 а А А " 
to th а statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
эң : Diversity, see pages 48-52. з 
“dates for admission to the Junior College must submit at least 


Bing ns of accredited secondary-school work. For regulations re- 
е ical cutribution of these units, particularly for admission to the pre- 

lo Mem. see below. е adt : r-school 
Work, date will be accepted with any condition in secondary-schoo 
vent Students and auditors are referred to the Division of Uni- 
Students, 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


The f : . ^ 
ollowing are the methods of admission to the Junior College: 


^. BY CERTIFICATE FROM AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


(a) Оши; : 
Luality of Work.—The quality of work done must be satisfactory. 


Brady : б 
late of a ۾‎ | TI — 
е of a school regionally accredited must rank in the upper four 


T the y his Class; a graduate of a school State accredited only, must rank 
Ppe "^ £f Ede 
(b) 1 1 "ANO hfths of his class. 


tribution of Units.—Except for admission to the premedical 


песе; distribution of units. Attention is called, however, to the 

a ' € ` а е е : ^ ы d 
y of Completing stated prerequisite studies during the secondary- 
1 for admission to certain curricula. For a statement of the 


* requirements, see pages 89—90. 
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For admission to the premedical curriculum the required units Ph 
include: English, three units; foreign language, two units (Latin ® : 
sirable, and both units must be in the same language); Algebra, one a 
Geometry, one unit; History, one unit; Science, one unit of Bota?" 
Chemistry, Physics, or Zoology. Two additional units must be in Engl 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, or History; electives f 
units. No candidate will be accepted with any condition in secone? 
school work. j 


B. BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

* IPOD, „redit 
These examinations are open to graduates of properly accre 

schools whose scholarship does not warrant admission on certificate: 


C. BY COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Admission may be by College Entrance Board Examinations in * 
specified units, for which passing grades are achieved, when it is not Po 
sible to present a certificate covering satisfactory units earned aa 
accredited school. These units shall include, for curricula other — 
premedical curriculum, subjects from each of the following fields: 7 of 
lish, foreign languages, Mathematics, and Science. The exact nun oi 
units in each of these fields must be approved by the Director ol ¢ 
sions. 

ScnmoLAsTIC-APTITUDE TESTS «e 
Candidates admitted under any of the above methods will be requit 


in addition, to pass the scholastic-aptitude tests of the University 


REGISTRATION 


th 
е : 4 i ; » nages 53 $ 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see Раё 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


> ; 1 i . 5-59 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55 d 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS „чё 
Stud? 


Scholarships are administered by the 1 niversity Committee 9 гог 


` ‚ r 4 » Comp 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the v j 
б on page gee 


of the University in accordance with instructions stated ds 
fun 


For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan 
pages 60-68. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS samiliar” 
Students in the Junior College are su bject to, and are expected po £F) 
themselves with, the general University regulations stated on P 
and 69-74. 
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Amount OF WORK 

Fifteen Or sixteen semester-hours, not including required Physical 

lation, constitutes normal work. Students not on probation may be 
Permitted by the Dean to take seventeen semester-hours. i 
tudents having a total quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the 
Mission of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen semester-hours No 
‘nt may take more than nineteen semester-hours, except with the 
Permission of the Scholarship Committee. 

‚ Or employed students working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
* hte hours, not including required Physical Education, : 
b э work. Employed students not on probation о ресе 
total х Dean to take ten semester-hours. Employed J re ARE 
tyej, чаібу-роіпе index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to ta 

* or thirteen semester-hours 


per 


ATTENDANCE 


~ f ent is held responsible to the instructor in — of te 
abs ing Which he is registered for all the work of - * anc ts 
lp th 3 must be excused before provision will be made for him to make 
26 Work missed. 
in tinge exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to ud 
i ег for each semester the semester-hours of credit for the semester, 
"Automatically excused. (Where a course has distinct divisions, such 
"tures, laboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to 
Separate divisions.) In applying this rule, absences adjacent to holi- 
u ods are to be counted double. e 
Mtigencieg O matic excuses are intended to cover тез — — 
"bation * hot to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. Students 
Excuses fs allowed no automatic excuses. ARI ok ibi: 
ad for $ Or absences from two or more wee uo class де > 
nc Sences from examinations which have een announce 
% can be obtained only by making written application to the Dean 


ag le 
це 


dy 
of e 


tructor "vg College. All other absences may be excused by the in- 


In charge, 
A CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
Studen У ` У * ҮТТЕ. 
hours of w i m has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two seme "d 
quire ork, including eighteen semester-hour credits in his curriculum 


Ments : > 
nts, shall be classed as a sophomore. 


h COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
¢ Courses 


Page [97 of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning on 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF JUNIOR STANDING 
: . 4 н à -— jor 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Jun S 
College, a Certificate of Junior Standing is granted. This certificate 
required for admission to the junior class of Columbian College 27 n 
the professional Schools which require two years of preprofessio 


work (see "Curriculum Requirements", below). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE | 
ade 


< 2d ‘fy the 
Го be recommended for a certificate a student must satisfy th 
Par 


mission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements: | 
led і | ут require meno 


P^ , minn called Le faf»m?n ў 9" fe 
ticular attention is called to the statement of graduati 


pages 71-7}. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


on » 4 е e . seer ed in 
[he system of grading and of computing scholarship is describ 


detail on pages 70-71. us 
In order to receive a Junior Certificate a student must have quality 
point index of at least 2.00 on his complete record — 
Honor Roll.—The names of those students who have a quality Pe 
index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of their complete record will be P i 
on the honor roll and published. No consideration is given to d on 
have completed a total of less than fifteen semester-hours. A расе 
the honor roll does not necessarily mean that the student will ree 


honors upon graduation. least 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of abo 
2.00 or they are placed on probation. The cases of students 2 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will b move 
individually by the Scholarship Committee, which may retain Of "lij" 
their probation. A student remains on probation as long as his I'e chol 
point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by е: 
arship Committee. . slow 1.50 
Dismissal.—A student who has a total quality-point index мй inde 
will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality-Po^, и the 
between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individual) them 
Scholarship Committee, which may retain them on probation or dropa ou 
A student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses i 
of three successive semesters will be dropped. hether suc 
Students who fall under probation for the third semester, Wf 
cessive or after an interval, will be dropped. 158100 aft 
Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for гейт un 
an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmis sp d 
this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Aden has 
Advanced Standing that during his absence from the Universit} esl 
so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by "°° 


п any t 
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T | i А 1 
in dents dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
Jniversity ruling covering dismissal, page 74.) 


сач the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
ester, 


aan ines At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
жд In the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who 
mitted 18 work of D grade or lower. l'hese “warnings shall be trans- 
aj, tO the students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective 
Upon request a parent or guardian may receive a copy of a 
iden E sent to a student. A warning constitutes notice to 8 
Many that he must consult his adviser within a reasonable time anc 
Y case not later than two weeks after receipt of the warning. “Warn- 
I Periods” are established as follows: First semester—November 1 to 
‘cond semester—the two weeks immediately preceding the Easter 

el шег Sessions— six-week courses, third to fourth week; nine- 
n the гъ fourth to fifth week. РОДЕ АЕ. 
ty * are ase of students with limited schedules, t e oregoing scho ar 11 
ho t$ or applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen semester- 
Curses in ultiples thereof, unless he receives a grade of E or F in two 

any two out of three successive semesters. 


Warn; 
Ming nc 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ysical Education requirement consists of the prescribed assign- 


X p" the announcement of Physical Education courses, pages 
?/ to be taken in the freshman and sophomore years by all students. 


Th CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
е 1 . ә ~ * 
epa owing curricula lead to the Junior Certificate and, with the 
0 | Ss s : Bae 
p Pal the specialized Junior College curricula, qualify the holder 
— or admission to Columbian College (the Senior College) and the 
tiation Schools and Divisions. Provision is made for certain differ- 
Ка, үз Meet the needs of preparing for the several professional 
* ra ati : ` * ae : E 
Matica 2 aduation from the Junior College does not, however, auto 


or б admit a student to the Senior College or a professional School 
SION, 


to 


foun, stalled Statement of the various Junior College curricula will be 
Aft Ma table facing pages 90-91. | 

‘Nother „Ср a curriculum, a student is not permitted to change to 
сере With the permission of the Dean and on condition that he 

к — of the curriculum to which he changes. йстер 
irs of. lum requirements include at least sixty-four semester- 
credit. A semester-hour of credit is one recitation or lecture a 

Junior (е laboratory period a week for one semester. 

“Unbered "еве students may not take second-group courses (courses 

191-206) without the written permission of the instructor 
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and of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permit! 

to postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for W ^ 
he is registered, in order to take a second-group course for elective с 
The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior — 
years and advanced courses in the Senior College and the profession | 
Schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs: 


A. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA (TWO YEARS) 


0 
Ра ; "pa. + е а o s wh 
I. General Curriculum.—This curriculum is intended for student, in 
do not look forward to a four-year college course or to advanced * 


the liberal arts or in the sciences. Through study with the best t 
in the fields of human endeavor, it aims to provide the essential inte 
tual background of an educated person and to lay the foundations T 
which may be built a solid structure of broad knowledge and training 
good citizenship. шр 

П. Business and Secretarial Curriculum.—This curriculum, НЕЙ 
plemented by adequate training and experience in shorthand y 
writing, office practice, etc., is intended to furnish a fundamental , 
education in preparation for positions as secretaries and minor 
executives. 


llec · 
pon 
fot 


granted by Columbian College. The 


П. Curricula Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Scie 5. 


Science degree in Biology, Botany, Geology, or Zoology, shou á 
curriculum B-II-a. Those desiring the Bachelor of Science Jib 
Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics, should follow curriculum 


C. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


* 
M ; „catio 

I. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in E the 
This curriculum covers the required college work for entran some W 
School of Education. The requirements may be modified 1n 


stances on the basis of the work presented for entrance. __ Д? pomt 
II. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Serene? "arpio 


Economics.—This curriculum covers the first two years of prepara din 

majors іп Home Economics, for prospective teachers and other? 

to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. j ical 
Ш. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science Par cou 

Education.— This curriculum covers the first two years of a four-Y 


=... ———— 
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a Physical Education for Men and Physical Education for Women, 
ading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 


D. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE LAW SCHOOL 


This curriculum satisfies the requirements for the first two years of the 
Mbined course leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
aws (see page 1 35). 


0 


E. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


This Curriculum covers the work required for entrance to the following 
drrieula Which are offered in the School of Government: Public Affairs, 
reign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Administration, Business 
Ministration, Public Finance, and Public Accounting. 


P. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


This curriculum is planned for students who expect to enter the Division 
ibrary Science, It provides for a reading knowledge of French and 


s < i a c ~ 7 а 
to ^m and outlines the work necessary as a basis for the technical work 
ollow, 


G. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


"n his curriculum covers the work required for entrance to the following 
сша which are offered in the Division of Fine Arts: Architecture, 
ing, Illustration, and Art. 


х Н. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

This curric 
Choo] of 
Curse le 


ulum covers the required college work for entrance to the 
> , - > EL. 
Pharmacy and comprises the first two years of a four-year 
^ e є — E > рел 

acing to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


L CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Thi ; 
Curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to the 


oo ( 1 2 м ТУ 
e ka ij edicine and satisfies the requirements of the first two years of 
- - ^ 
of V mined course leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
i ledic 


ine (see page 124). 


T FOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
ip ic 2 . . * x 
е а =агісшит requirement in foreign languages is articulated with 
ave cn requirements. For the Junior Certificate a student must 
' эг А z й " | 
singl npleted satisfactorily the equivalent of two college years in a 
ае language. J 
, u 1 к . . . d . 
a йлы t Offering for admission four acceptable high-school units 
Single for 


eign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take 
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any foreign language. If he offers three units, he must complete? 
second semester of the second-year college course in the same lange 
If he offers two units, he must complete the entire second-year collet 
course in the same language. If he offers one unit, he must complete ® 
second semester of the first-year college course and the entire secon® 
course in the same language. ded 
In some instances foreign languages are required ог recommen 
as a preparation for advanced work in the Seniot College and the prO 
sional Schools. Students should consult their advisers as to these redu | 
ments, so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, ¥ 
necessary, in their Junior College programs. 


— $ я natio” 
A student desiring to omit a required course may take such er be 
as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he tty ff 


relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and qua all 
registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination cpudent 
entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. j 


5 : Py Idi , 
Office and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, po 
September 27 or 28 at 2 p.m. for the first semester, and on i fort 
or 8 at 2 p.m. for the second semester. Two hours will be allowed ti 


T è " : : camina 
examination. Should a student wish to take more than one ёха 


arrangements will be made accordingly. 


HONORS ose 


| ; , * anted t? th 
Honorable mention with the Junior Certificate may be grante 
students who have a total quality-point index of 3.50 or higher. 
y ih red premedical 


* This provision does not apply to premedical students, all of whose requi 
must be taken in a recognized college of arte and sciences. 


N OFESSIONAL ScHOOLS 


-—————————————————————————“~ 


Science С. Art Н. PHARMACY І. PREMEDICAL 
— — — — í — — — — — — — 
I 6 English 1-2 г English 1-2 € English 1-2 6 
| 
I к. 1 e o =ч rtm Amst 
| ` man. 6 [| French, German, | € French, German, 6 | French, German, | © 
` : ^ 
| Latin, or Span- or Spanish. or Spanish.! 
| ish.! 
| — 
Ey = танг ү 4 + 
( ; 1 aii m — —— “| 
E or j Botany Chemistry 11 8 
Ph 2? Chemistry 12x,21x. | 8 | Physics 11, 12% 6 
Zoology 1-2 6 
7-8, | 18] Pharmacy 1-2 4 
6 
d 


— 


equir а 
dni required | 


ьс” 


counting. 


Di 


m 


H. PHARMACY 


I. PREMEDICAL 


Chemistry 41-42 
Physics 11x 
Zoology 1. 


French, German, 
Spanish, or elec- 
tive.! 


8 | Chemistry 41—42 


Physics 13, 14*.. 
Zoology $3 or $5 


6 


Pharmacy 21-22, 
23-24 
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d Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
“Ary Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean epis: BU eg 


Coy 


/ ( umbian College. 


Р STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
aul Bartsch, Ph.D., P 


rofessor of Zoology 
Forge 


* Bassler, Ph.D., 
eW : 

Itt Clinton Croissant, P 
arles Edward Hill, Ph.D., 
Omas Ben 
епгу C 


"rofessor of Geology. 
h.D., Professor of English. 
Professor of Political Science. 
H Jamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Obert Fia * 

"t Fiske Griggs, Ph, 


D., Professor of Botany. 
ohn Donaldson, Ph. 


cor D., Professor of Political Economy. 
Co E orton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
4 Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 


Ward Ẹ ч 
‚ vard Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
ichard N : 


us хф a 
0 те; Administration. 
overt Whitne 
alter Lynn 
x" Henry 
Шага На : 


Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 


Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 


| Mer L А 
0 . 
Е uis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
‘rank rooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 


Warren lark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 
ed / eed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
Сед poct Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Adji 
„Night Jones, B.Litt., Adj 


Cox, Adjunct Professor of 


(91) 


Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages. 
wW ^n: DER. EE п, 4 
ard Elliott Richardson, M.D., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy. 


rattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 


‘Orman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 


у Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 


yes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


sibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry 


Current Hispanic-American 
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Elwood Vickers Street, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Sociology. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 

Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance [апи 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S. J.D., Associate Professor of Polit? 
Science. à 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-Americat 
History. 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology: 

Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Language? 


re: ` i 2 ic 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Poli 
Science. 
Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. ий 
nce 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Roma 
guages. 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 
Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages- 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Publi 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Spe? 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Acco 
Business Administration. 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., As sistant Professor of History. 
Lester Kruger Born, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical L 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
Arthur Edward Burns, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 


с Speaking: 


ping: 


philosoph? 
unting 9" 


f Chemistry 


anguase” 
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E» Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

^ Fredrik Weybye Barth, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology. 
Wi. Gwin, A.B., Lecturer in Sociology. 

"Чат Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology. 
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| Hugh Emmett, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 
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COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 
Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 
Willard Hayes Yeager Lowell Joseph Ragatz 
Frank Mark Weida Benjamin Douglass Van Evers 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

ncy dí 


Columbian College was founded in 1821, during the preside су, 
James Monroe. A charter was obtained from Congress establishing 
“The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” for the “sole an 
exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, learned and forei£? 
languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature", with full powe. 
confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in colleges". 

Since the founding of old Columbian College, many other Sc 
Divisions have been established to form the present George Was 
University. In 1930 the name “Columbian College" was bestowe 
the Senior College. 


hools and 
hington 
n 


du 


ADMISSION 


ой 
For а statement of the general regulations and procedure for admisso 
to the University, see pages 48-52. 
Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of 
Students. 


Univers 


For THE BacugLon's DEGREES 


Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must in the 
a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculum A-I or 97 0-91) 
Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 88 and table facing pages 9 artic 
Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Arts and Medicine ust in 
ulum are subject to this regulation, and those taking the latter " 
clude all the special premedical requirements (see page 119/, . tention 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the ın гезе 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science muse аў! 
a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculum В-1 “8 >hysics) 
Geology, or Zoology) or B-II-b (Chemistry, Mathematics, we te facing 
in the Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 88 and tab 
pages 90-91). 


For тне Master’s DEGREE entio 

р Hon * ~ — еш 
Applicants for admission to Columbian College having a present ? 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts mu 
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ituti ranscript of 
an accredited a À 
baccalaureate degree from = z EE — d institutions 
€ studies previously paronae, EM Dean’s C ounci , pape 
May be admitted at the discreti c ev MEQUE * ments as may 
‘ay L i» d son cai undergraduate curricul 
e Prescribed. n case the s 1 


И jor in his 
ivale to a majo 
y equivaient LT 
inc] 1 1 f study substantially € l Mdition ic Oui required Es 
" fi Md, he m. Ж? plete this work in adc 
C Ose һе d, he must com his 
the M 


aster’s degree, 


REGISTRATION 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULAT 
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f es and financial regulatic I 
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AMOUNT OF WoRK 
ake not 


Full-time students who are not on probation ordinarily may t hon 
th 


more than seventeen semester-hours. Students employed more д 
: € re mo 
twenty-four hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not ! 


than ten semester-hours. 


" e i à ; \ : her, may 
Full-time students whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher 
take not more than nineteen semester-hours. 
ATTENDANCE E: 
- : : ces in whit 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in a 
i А j 0 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instruct 
eles : „гк missed: 
charge before provision is made for him to make up the work mis 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
s 1n Co 


A student who has completed less than thirty semester-hour 
lumbian College, and who has registered his major at the Office 0 
Registrar, is classed as a junior. pian 

A student who has completed thirty semester-hours in Colum?! 
College, including at least one course in his major, is classed : 

A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the bacc eir 
reate degree, and who has registered his major at the Office of the 
trar, is classed as a master in course. 


the 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical or 
page 197. 


der beginning 9 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
ements 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate reque o 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bach 
Science is conferred. , ombined 
In conjunction with the professional curricula the following © rees 
curricula are offered: a six-year curriculum leading to the cull 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws, and a seven-year СШ Y 
f Medicine 


leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 0 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


* tony 
К ad missio 
^ caticfy the айп d 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy tl ‚Шаг alte 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. m 


tion is called to the statement of graduation requirements on 


Partit Р 
1 pages 717197 
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SCHOLARSHIP se — 
| i scholarship is describec 
The System of grading and of computing scholarship 
«а on Pages 70-71. А nor or 
П order to graduate a student must have a q —* eee ake 
nist 2.00, In addition he must have a quality-p¢ 
9 С * Р r | 
„Ра о назвы intai lity-point index of at least 
fübation - -Students must maintain a quali damen к=н бс а 
2.00 ог they are placed оп probation. —— ipn c d ee 
i ^ ч € е 
ong as their quality-point index on all wor tak Argent; — 
Suspension —Students having a — — niens v 
àre placed on probation for a third semester, whet 
an interval, are suspended, vade — 
tudents suspended for poor scholarship — و‎ 
an interval of two semesters. A наа -..- ае Vr aee 
| i : 1 ri . . 
* this rule must submit evidence to кч * — dee Сау 
dvanced Standing that during his a —* Аеруча. n 
ion ^ 59 conducted himself as to indicate чи ра rne 
ц Students suspended twice for poor scholarship 


| i i is page 74.) 
ее the University ruling covering dismissal, I рю ТЫ EE 
Por the Purpose of these rules, the Summer Sess 
ys ; the foregoing scholar- 
In the case of students with limited — ч Vr њеч А — 
hip Tules are applied only when the student ha 
*Mester-hours or more. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
: Eve 


icula 
i the four curricu 

| TY Candidate for graduation must satisfy = —* drm 
: * vem; Сез —— — sixty semester- 

» "he curriculum requirements үле at as у 
dit beyond that of the Junior Co mete dist а 
€cting a curriculum, a student — ere ret as 
Tequ; Permission of the Dean and on con 2 
етеш of the curriculum to which he chang —— as CE 
in the freshman and sophomore years of each cur 

the 


i case of Mcd in C bian College, 
пе Case of curricula В Т В-11-а, and В-11-Ь in Columb: 


à yartments of instruction 
* е requirements ы 
аге gt 


Science, 
Ours of cre 


ter sel 
xcept by 


for the major in the several de amp monile xi Gio 
ated immediately preceding the announcemen kieran ean тт. 
—* 197-315). The first year of Law or Medicine ۳ ee d Medicine 
«n ^ the major in the combined Arts and Law and : 
ric J ! 
сша respectively, \ | —— —— 
dents аге required to select and file with the 
Major 


r olur ( ents may change the 
m J enter n ( ` Е ау hz 
1 on y i g » lu nbian ollege. Sceden ~ tiv ‚ officers of the 
t i he consent of the Dean and the execu е 

Par m 


ents Concerned. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 


B-L* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior yea» 


including a major, must be approved by the major department an 
Dean. This 
D.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws j 
curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and three year 
in The George Washington University Law School. . I 
L* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and ' 
years in The George Washington University School of Medicine. iW 
Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity afforde » 
the combined curricula must obtain the approval of the Dean of Columb! 


+ ‘ i ` ; é orm 
College at the time of entering the professional School. Upon che —J 
" . . 561 
pletion of the first year of the regular curriculum in the profess lot 

: f Bache 


School, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the degree о 
of Arts will be conferred. 

The entire work must be upon the scholarship level required 
ation. Credit is not given for professional work taken in anot 
tution. EET 

Students entering the Law School or the School of Medicine ©. 
George Washington University with two or more years of preprofessit it 
work of satisfactory quality, who thereupon complete the require 
for a degree in either of these Schools and present the recommendation 
its Dean, may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the comp 
of thirty semester-hours of satisfactory work in Columbian College. 


for gradi 
her inst" 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE the 
The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in -— 
six sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major epart 
and the Dean. ‚ 2r? 
B-II-a.* Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum.—Geology 
must be taken if not elected earlier. Botany 
B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum * take? 
has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must be 1-2 
If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 1 and 2 or Zoology 
must be taken. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
A student desiring to omit a required course may take suc 
as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he ify of 
relieved of the curriculum requirement in that subject an $ 
registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examinatioP 7 : 
entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree 


*See the table of the Junior College curricula, facing pages 90791. 
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BELL 


desiring to take such examinations should make the request of the Dean. 
fee of $$ for each examination is to be paid at the Comptroller’s 
E Matin ; 

Се and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, Building Y, on 
“ptember 27 or 28 at 2 p.m. for the first semester, and on February 7 
Or 8 a " on e é - 

T 8 at 2 p.m. for the second semester. Two hours will be allowed for 


t : - a t А , dui d 
he examination. Should a student wish to take more than one exami- 


na 1 з 
Чоп, arrangements will be made accordingly. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Slumbian College, the degree of Master of Arts 1s conferred. 


CANDIDACY 
ony обете is formally recognized as a candidate for the — degree 
е еп his application for candidacy has been approv ed by the Bee 
ac ment and the Dean. This application is made on a form obtainec 
the Office of the Registrar, and such application must be approved 
“tore the student be sins the last fifteen hours of work for the Master’s 
* Also before being admitted to candidacy the student must show 
ing knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) 
ode one modern foreign language to be selected. — * 
etw р. Examinations in modern foreign languages T 1 tz e given 
Veen September 24 and 30, February 10 and 16, and July 10 and 16. 


C REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
andidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete success- 
Y à minimum o hours of work forming a consistent 
hours must be in the 


Plan of sty 
ect. Not more than twelve semester-hours may be taken in 


е co School ог Division of the University, and such work pe rii 
unte : . fà чис 
Ma ted toward both a degree in that School or Division and the 


Ster : А : —— 
EON s degree in Columbian College. A thesis, counting six semester 

s à 
of the above thirty semester-hours, may or may not be required, 


at the di ما‎ 
ET retion of the major department. 
nc ; 
the Mast 
upon pre: 
Sought, 
Student’s 
will not 
Mission o 
allow 


ed work in other institutions of learning may be credited toward 
an six semester-hours 


*r's degree to the extent of not more th our 
Sentation of detailed certificates of the work for which credit is 
OWever, if such work in other institutions is done during the 

Period of residence in The George Washington University, it 
€ so counted unless the student has obtained the written per- 
ы тајог department before entering upon such = Such 
redit will be at the discretion of the Committee on Admission 


vanced Standing. 
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Work completed here, or elsewhere, more than three years prior е 
registration for the Master’s degree, will be counted only if the candidate 
successfully passes an examination on the subject matter of the wor 
offered for credit. к 

Courses may be elected from one, two, or three departments with t 
approval of the major department. The program of study must inclu! 
at least twelve semester-hours of third-group courses (numbered 2! K 
200), exclusive of the thesis, unless the major department gives writte 
permission to count less. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counte я 
the Master’s degree only when registration for advanced credit has e 
approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean of Columbian | 
lege and by the officer of instruction, and provided that the student § he 
have done such extra work in the courses as may be prescribe by a 
instructor concerned. No work counted toward a baccalaureate deg" 
may be counted toward a Master’s degree. 

In addition to the course examinations, candidates must pass 
final examination on the major subject. The examination may 
oral or written, or both. tor 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Do 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly advise 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower eg 
may count for the higher. —⸗ 

Particular attention is called to the statement of graduation requirem 
on pages 71-73. 


d toward 


a general 
be either 


RESIDENCE r 
A minimum of one year must be completed in residence. бщ 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the — 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Unless а ' 
permission has been granted by the Dean to pursue the work else 
the last work before graduation must be completed in residence. formal 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without ve 
instruction here or at some other institution of learning, excePt of the 
thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 


department concerned. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


on 
i : Em „лдей ЧР 
Students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be — 
| та 
recommendation of the major department to the Dean. Reg 
system of grading, see pages 70-71. 


Tue THESIS 


In case a thesis is required by the major department, 
tered for not later than the beginning of the final year, unless t 
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Ск» of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of the final 
ester. For this purpose the nine weeks’ term of the Summer Sessions is 
Considered as a semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be ap- 
- by the professor in charge of the major and recorded in the Office 
Уре ‘\egistrar by the date announced in the University — The 
fe Written thesis in its final form must have the approval of the pro- 

‘sor and must be presented to the Dean by the student not later than 
€ date announced in the University calendar. Requirements regarding 

* form of the thesis are stated on page 73. 


1 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
THE FACULTY 


Cloy 5 
oyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University; Chair- 


man of the Graduate Council. 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Paul Ba 
artsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 


eor А А 
ge Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages. 


TA 
n e Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 
DeWitt E Aes Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 
Charles "M Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 
A omas B ward Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

William Tec Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. | 
i ell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S. J.D., Professor of Law. 
harles E Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
ама Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
obert gap Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 
oseph Hv ‘ Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 
олп E Roe, Ph.D., Profes sor of Biochemistry. 

*orge B aldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
olin dae A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 
alter Fre жуу Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemtstry. 
Ward E Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology. 
Obert Wh. Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. | 
illiam ДЕ oh Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
ames Hen Ф French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Willarg H NI l'aylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Ear] OPE cager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
тер Т чод A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 
incent d 3 ritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology. 

: A igneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 


dward р. 
* Bright Vedder, A.M., Sc.D., M.D., Professor of Experimental 


Medicine, 
Mer I : 
x © 4 
Onnel] ^x Kayser, Ph.D 5 Professor of History. 
Jeorge С rooks Young, Ph.D., Pri fessor of Zi logy. 
"amow. р : p p , pa 
how, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics. 
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Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. | 

Cecil Knight Jones, B.Litt., Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American 
Literature. 

Neil Everett Stevens, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Botany. 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of English. : 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-Amerittt 
History. 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology: 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Politica 
Science. А i 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 4; sistant Professor of Physiology. 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy: 

Lester Kruger Born, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Language 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Arthur Edward Burns, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology- 


THE CHAIRMAN’S COUNCIL* 
1936 
William Cullen French 
Robert Fiske Griggs 
Edward Henry Sehrt 


1937 1938 
George Neely Henning Ray Smith Bassler 
Edward Bright Vedder Robért Whitney Bolwell 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall James Henry Taylor 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
PURPOSE 


„ :neton 
мё 4 1 У | “ ~ edi ashing ° 
The purpose of the ( ıraduate € ouncil of The George. : searc ш 
" o ө D А >56 
University is to create а fellowship between the Masters of Ke elves t° 
E oo emse 
the various fields and the students who have apprenticed ther 


* : 
The President of the Unive гау is an ex-officio member of the committee 


The Graduate Council IOS 


des Masters, and through this fellowship to foster a creativ e spirit in 
Braduate studies leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
куй но of this degree is the attainment of a mastery of related 
tio "X nowledge ut ihc courses of instruc- 
"Оп and culminating, through original research, in a contribution to 
nowledge, [t is hoped that in the development of this program the 
be revived. In 


achieved without regard to spec 


listoricz : M 

kee rical relationship of master and apprentice may 

D Ping with this idea a student, after satisfying certam requirements, 

S res ; à А 
Sponsible solely to the Master under whom he has signified his desire 

to Work, . 


APPLICATION TO UNDERTAKE DOCTORATE DISCIPLINES 


ро Student wishing to undertake work under the Graduate Council must 
SSess ) х 
tons anced study in the 


Proposed & adequate academic preparation for adı | 
de Sed field, as evidenced by satisfactory Bachelor s and Master’s 
PO rans - "" 
"mg table personal qualities 


and c » Or their equivalent, together with acce[ 


реу for creative work. 

Ad fer an applicant's credentials have been filed v 
^ missio 
Will appx 


vith the Director of 


ns of the University, the Chairman of the Graduate Council 
sosed of five mem- 


ers), — a Consultative Committee ( usually com; herd 
cant, qe mil evaluate the records submitted and interv iew the appli- 
Staduat ‚С applicant. will then meet the Pers nnel Committee of the 
Personn | ouncil. When the recommendati ns ot she's onsultative and 
act u M the Graduate Council will 
"th hip in the Graduate 
ouncil. i 


ommittees have been presented, 
€ application for candidacy to Fellows 


CANDIDACY FOR FELLOWSHIP 


If acce ` ; ° LE Trenc 
cepted, the candidate must demonstrate his ability to read I rench 
for advanced study as 


an > 
hall тап and satisfy such other prerequisites f 
Nations SPecihied by the Consultative Committee. | 1 z 
T * Will be arranged by the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
абре Sultative Committee will, after consultation W ith the candidate, 
Candidate Ids of learning on which the 
admissi. я of the requirements for 
Will be * These fields of learning 
(1) the Division of 
ents of Classical 


The necessary exami- 


а program of study in the several fie 
must stand examination as a part 
е sel 8 Fellowship in the ( jraduate Council. he 

elected from any of the following “divisions : 


“21 шаре 7 
ез and F - T7 
865 and Literatures, which comprises the Depar 


"апрцарь : 
— and Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
tures. E Languages and Literatures, and Slavic Languages and Litera- 
comp; 2) the Division of Mathem md the Physical Sciences, which 
B" the Departments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, 

i: aco , b : а Sid" > f m үр з 
Science logy, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the Dit n of the Natural 
: natomy, Bacteriology, 


» Which comprises the Departments of A 


— E 
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Biology, Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology: ' 
and Zoology; (4) the Division of the Social Sciences, which comprises t i 
Departments of Business Administration, Economics, Education, Histo 
Law, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, and Sociology: 

The candidate will be directed by his Consultative Committee throus® 
out the entire period of preparation for this Council-Fellowship exam 
nation. 


THE COUNCIL-FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


Upon application of the Consultative Committee the Chairman of the 
Graduate Council will set a date for the Council-Fellowship examinat? 
and appoint an Examining Committee, composed of the members 9 t ў 
Consultative Committee and at least two other members of the Gra ш 
Council. The Council-Fellowship examination will be a written exam 
nation, conducted during a period of one week. The candidate, im con 
sultation with the Chairman of the Graduate Council, will have designate 
the Master with whom he wishes to undertake research if admitted A 
Fellow. If he is successful in the Council-Fellowship examination ай и 
accepted by the Master, the candidate will be nominated to the Gra uat 
Council for election as a Fellow. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

When a student has been admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate 
his Consultative Committee will be discharged and he will b 
responsible to his Master alone for the development of his he 4] be 
selection of a thesis subject, and the preparation of his thesis. He v й 
formally inducted into Fellowship, which carries with it the privilege s 
membership in the Graduate Council, including participation in 1t$ £^ gi 
meetings and unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of the V. 
versity. The Master may refer the Fellow to other institutions for SP 
study, under arrangements made by the Council. 


cia 


THE THESIS Пот 
T еол са i Fello 
Not later than the date specified in the University calendar d ritten 
: а ә м е : , tvpew 
must submit to the Chairman of the Graduate Council three tyP* he 
of t 


* . . . . " m Ф 2 E у 
copies of his thesis in its final form and also a typewritten summar? “ding 
, ‚ regi 
> words. Requirements reg 


пе 


thesis consisting of not more than 2,«o 

the form of the thesis are stated on page 73. forming 
The summaries of accepted theses will be printed in a volume " 

a number of the University Bulletin. The successful cand гет 

doctorate is required to pay, before receiving his degree, a fee to CO" 

expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 


idate for f 
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THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
in the presentation of the Fellow's thesis, the Chairman of the 
amin: Upon application of the Master, will set the date of the final 
NEL and appoint the Final-Examination Committee. [he 
Other * will include at least five members of the Graduate Council 
special E Master, and at least two qualified experts in the Fellow's 
* am from other institutions of research. lhe Master will Present 
Which will i the Examining Committee. In this final examination, 
eld ^J е oral, the Fellow will defend his thesis in relation to the 
earning in which it lies. The examination will be public. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
ellow satisfies this committee in respect to the high quality of 
bution to knowedge and his mastery of the field, he will be 
ded by the committee to the Graduate Council and, if approved, 
d by the Council to the Board of Trustees of the University for 
*Bree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Tf the F 
ug Contril 
TeCOommen 
Nominate 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For informas; ; к. { * 
information regarding fees and financial regulations, see pages 55—59. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


lochem; 8 fellowships are available in the Departments of Anatomy, 
Mistry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, History, Physics, Psychol- 


ору E 

› а р * e . 

m nd Zoology. Details regarding qualifications and application for 
* fellowshi | 


or Particy] 


Н l'eachin 


PS will be found on page 6o. 
ars regarding loan funds, see pages 67-05. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Candidate, ж а 4 
t "76 yuncil are subject to, and are 
ресе to ( nc eci 


tated 


and Fellows in the Gradı 


: Jamiliarize themseloes with, the general University regulations 
n 3 , 
Pages 48 59 and 69-74. 


t 
"missi м А М ^ "aes < 
drawa] 9n of the Chairman of the Graduate Council. In case of with- 


fro к x 
man f tj m the University, prompt notice should be sent to the Chair- 
ie Graduate Council. 
The ,; Ricur To Drop STUDENTS 
ie right . i 
the st 5 reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 


ude 
tod ent or 


As the University, the Graduate Council deems it advisable 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION А 
ultativé 


Ordinarily courses of instruction are assigned by the Cons i 
Committee only to make up deficiencies. The descriptions of courses 
be found in alphabetical order beginning on page 197. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
THE FACULTY 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 

arl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 

alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 

Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital. 

William Alanson White, A.M., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry. 

соса Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urology. 
E" Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 

А "ge Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

$ ‘eph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 

"d Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. 

"адо Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. | 

Жш Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor f Dermatology and Syphilology. 
wat Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 
EN Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology. 

edorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 


› M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Willia rancis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
К. — Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

тек С u Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 

5 yril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology. 


Ward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 
Me, icine, » А.М., I А 
ор 
Noa, тотоп Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology. : 
Omer бе Charpentier Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor y Ires 
anie] Sit Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 
arry d Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 


ord Anders E, © f Dermatology and 
Sybhily, " erson, M.D., Associate Professor o 


anie | 
la Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 
ору. 
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ilbur Р 


агг, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
T INTRODUCTORY 
ic: School of Medicine of The George Washington University, the 
*nth medical school established in the United States, opened in 


“arch 182¢ 


ih 1940 
"mel and | made a part of the organization of the School. 
Nod i 1s a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
tinuously IS one of the medical colleges which has been designated cón- 
as class “A” by the American Medical Association. The 


gree 
$ a a x b 
boards of the School of Medicine are recognized by all State examining 


The University Hospital and Dispensary were established 


LOCATION AND ADVANTAGES 
ity of N ashington, with more than a half-million inhabitants, pro- 
le clinical material. The University Hospital and Dispensary 
in linical facilities and a large proportion of the materials studied 


пе сод 
Irses in P athology des Clinical Mic roscopy. 


um ary of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States Army 
complete general medical library in the world. In addition to 
САТ Collections of medical works, all leading medical periodicals of 
tld are available. This Library, as well as the Library of Congress, 
` Library, and the many excellent libraries of the various Govern- 
tments, is open to medical students. 

E “tmy Medical Museum affords ор portunity for studying the condi- 


me 
ar t in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collection 
atomic: al ; 


onian Institution, ^3 эю ire cade € the » Degertent of 
» all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and its allied 


EQUIPMENT 


{ Che building —* the School of Medicine 
п, five- “Story structure with lecture- and classrooms, laboratories, 
E oms, equij vith lern improvements. A four- 
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Histology and Embryology, Physiology and Pharmacology, Bacteriology’ 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, Clinical Microscopy, and Pathology)’ 
They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately £ 
laboratory courses and acquire the technical skill necessary in mo 

clinical and investigative work. 


Medical Library.—The Library contains a selected reference collé 


ction 
t the m 


of more than 3,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to ! 

portant new medical works. The principal medical periodicals af 

ceived regularly. 
^ ш ы eon 
For purposes of advanced study and research the Library of the Sul 

* т u 

General of the Army is available to all students and teachers throug 

service maintained by the Medical School Library. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES л 
RETRA d à mar. 3 T spit 
The University Hospital and the University Dispensary.—The Нор 1 


and Dispensary are part of the educational equipment of the Univers 
They are adjacent to the School of Medicine and are controlled by in 
Faculty of Medicine. The Dispensary has a large out-patient sr 
all departments, to which several thousand visits are made anni hly 
The Faculty believes that clinical teaching should be thoroug of 
systematized. To this end, all clinics are under the supe ital 
the Assistant Dean, who is also Medical Director of the H : 
This insures the highest possible utilization of available clinical ments 
for teaching purposes and proper supervision of clinicians and St! an 
it brings the individual student into direct contact with patient? 
requires him to do under authoritative supervision the clinic? 
laboratory work necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it ye of 
proper interpretation of the conditions occurring during the Pr finia 
cases and promotes the keeping of adequate records. Clinical an pysia”! 
pathological conferences are held in which the history of cases, che p^ hen 
findings, laboratory records, and the post-mortem pathology g the 
available, are presented and correlated. The Assistant Dean * anc 
students to the different clinics, and supervises the records, the atten. ig 
and the instruction of students. Third-year students are assig 
rotation by sections for clinical instruction in the Dispensary: le in al 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is availa å ord 
branches of Medicine. A great wealth of clinical material !$ istrict 
in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the ana 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients are assigned for : min e 
and clinical teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, no 
by this University. -eneral P 
Children's Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Pediatrics and Ge 
Orthopedic Surgery. 


jon 
-— 
Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.— Clinical instr 
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Medi : " 
i "am Surgery—particularly in emergency surgery, fractures, and 
Socations— De : 
Garfield Mem 


i k 
Ntagious dise 


S. Elizabeth’ 


rmatology, and Orthopedics. 

orial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Medicine, including 

ases, Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics. 

tases, Medic; x Hospital.- -Clinical instruction in mental and nervous dis- 
Ospita] dicine, Surgery, post-mortem work, and Gross I athology. This 
Es four thousand beds, is maintained by the United vp 

The — i. psychiatric clinic is one of the Tw in —* * A 

n —E Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, — instructio 

gy, Otology, Laryngology, and Rhinology. 


ADMISSION 


¢ minimum requirement for admission is two years of college work, 


totali 

1 d . . 

art Ng at least sixty semester-hours, taken in an accredited college of 
3 and sciences, 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


teen secondary-school units required, three must be in English, 
rg foreign language (ancient or modern), one in Algebra, one 

try, one in History, and one in Science (Botany, Chemistry, 
Zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
Nguage, Mathematics, Science, and History. No candidate 
accepted with any condition in secondary-school work. 


| PREMEDICAL-COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
1 i >: ta x 
ho rS f ангту, twelve semester-hours as follows: (а) Eight semester 
General Inorganic Chemistry, of which at least four semester- 
laboratory work. Qualitative Analysis may be counted as 
Do IR "Y (Quali! } y Р 
шту of organic Chemistry. (b) Four semester-hours of Organic Chem 
J J ° ) : 
tecomn TE two semester-hours are laboratory work. It is strongly 
а hende wi d matty 4 
Sanic ed, however, that an additional four semester-hours of Or 


2, mistry be taken, 
аге |а Эа, eight semester-hours, of which at least two ——— M 
ADOratore worl ғ т. ғ 
One in po ОТУ Work. It is reeommended that this course be preceded by 


. p; П80потеёгу. 
ate la one eight semester-hours, of which at least four — er 
ее У work. This requirement may be satisfied by с о 
of Ur se Ster-hours in either General Biology or Zoology, or by a course 
_ _ Mester-hours each in Zoology and Botany, but not by Botany 
in elish Composition and literature, six semester-hours. The usual 


Согу « . . 
У college course, or its equivalent. 


— — 


— 
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$. Modern foreign language. A reading knowledge, preferably н 
French ог German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining semester- 
quired include: (а) Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy; (b) Qua 
and Quantitative Chemistry; (c) Social Science and Psychology: 

No student will be accepted with any condition in college work. 


hours fe 
litat 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
d сой 


1. Forms upon which to submit records of secondary-school an 
work will be furnished on request. 

All credentials submitted are to be made out by the proper sen? ‘o06 
college authorities and mailed by them to the Director of Admis? "n 
The George Washington University, 2033 G Street NW., Washingt 
D.C.  Photostat copies of credentials without the original signature 


hool and 


the certifying authority will not be accepted. which 
Each form must cover only work done at the school or college 
fills out the form. си 


2. A recent photograph, with signature, is required of each арр hod 

3. As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the jon aff 
* . . . 5 

each year far exceeds its capacity, those who wish to insure admis сой” 


urged to secure from the schools and colleges attended completely g’ 


piled premedical credentials and forward them for evaluation — f. 
time as possible before the opening of the School of Medicine in 5€P 
ADVANCED STANDING ny 
rms at 2 


Students who have satisfactorily attended one or more terms, inal 
other class-A medical school and who have the necessary prelim 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced st 
student, however, will be admitted to advanced standing 1n 
class. 


anding: 


t h e senio! 


LEGAL STANDARDS ied 
ons requ 


d that 


The laws relating to the preliminary educational qualificati |vise 
adv П 


of physicians differ in many of the States, and candidates are а‹ hoo 
if they meet the premedical and other requirements of this >e amisi 
will be able to comply with the legal demands of all State = 
Boards in the United States. 

REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 


i yeat 


, : : 1 E А : А yf one 2 
Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period s y obligat 
Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not in any ¥“ 4 the 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent ye in the 


х never, ! 
School whene : able (0 


right is reserved to drop any student from the visi 
ac " 


interest of the student or the School, the Faculty deems 1t 4 


do SO. 
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Studen 


ts are a itte classes esentation of the Comp- 
t а dmit е 4 to classes on pr 
Toller’s t 


icket which is issued when all required fees have been paid. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


» * Statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55 59. не 

. Fees for each semester (including the University fee) are $250, paya 

" advance, fi 
All fees аге payable at the Office of the Comptroller of the University, 


1 3 > 1 > yt P 2 . 
“033 G Street NW. Fees due must be paid at the time of registration; 
10 Studen 


Until f 


permitt >d ( › леге "gis ion or to attend classes 
р е со с mi le е registrat 
ees 


are paid. A б, 1 as the size of 

П account of the many applications for admission, anc an S lif d 
^w freshman class is limited, places can be reserved only for those qualifie 
Pp ‘ants who remit a deposit of $100, which will be credited toward 
с tuition of the first semester. Should unusual circumstances arise 

Sreby the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment, less a 

5 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up to one 
month before the opening of the session, or thereafter provided the place 
rily filled. 
tolle, SS Will be required to pay for injury to — sec * 
di "ra Property, All breakage and loss not directly traceable Td 
— Student is assessed pro rata. Each student y — m 
equip, о of laboratory courses, to replace or a^ or Sy work will 
no Pment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. redi 
© given until this is done. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


. ini ipment 
К: Minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student турт oe 
Sco "Scope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical oer pnt ‚= 

ре, tometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, 


летосу 

1. y 

"55 Б . , о; otal $3 /* 
, *cond year, $85 ; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; t » $35 


Sd SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS x 
3Cholars:, . ; Iniversity Committee on Student 
ans - tships are administered by the University Co he Comptroller 
and Scholarships. Application should be made to the 
* Universi : : : age 60. 
Th. Diversity in accordance with instructions stated on раве duatin 
clase c p'dronaux Prize of $100 is awarded to the member of the gra am 
à e ^^ School of Medicine who has completed the four-year medic: 
те With the hi ө ` _ 
" ughest scholastic standing. И - 
le following loan funds are available to students inthe "— -— 
d ‹ 5 ave А " е 2 ou а- 
tion T 3ughterg of the American Revolution Loan | und; бамы — 
Henry Strong Educational Foundation Loan Fund; 
lv J 
ersity Loan Fund. 


_ 
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For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, ** 
pages 60-68. 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


T А k - | ts: 
The work of the School is organized under the following departme? 
Bioche™ 


Anatomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; алб 
istry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Experimental Medicine; Мей н 
Oro-rhit ў 


Neurology; Obstetrics and Gynecology; Ophthalmology; po 
laryngology; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharmacology and Therape 
Physiology; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology. 


CLINICS 
Courses of clinical instruction are included in the announce 
the clinical departments. The Assistant Dean prepares sche єт jn 
clinics and of student section assignments to the various hospita 
dispensaries. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 1% 
1 ате expe 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and ats 
л 1 E ae жү * t don pas 
themseloes with, the general University regulations state 
48 59 бо 74. 
ATTENDANCE ped: 
; . А А FT - a se 
Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during Зое 


uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving Eg 
either is dismissed. Absence is not allowed unless an excuse 1$ 9 must 
from the Dean or the instructor. Excuse for absence due to вісім d 
be accompanied by a certificate signed by the attending physicis, e 
must be filed in the office of the Dean. For every unexcused pe final 
department will deduct one half of 1 per cent from the stu en 


grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES (e 


Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a basis of 4 We 
90); С (75-80); D (65-74), condition; E (below 65), failures Li 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 


ADVANCEMENT , of the 
quired work * 
all examin? a 
e Scholarship ji 
k of che thir p 
dical scien 


Any student who has satisfactorily completed the re 
first, second, or third year of the course and has passed 
is eligible for advanced standing, if approved by th 
mittee. No student may be enrolled for the clinical wor 
fourth years without first having qualified in all the preme 


The School о] Medicine 


FAILURE 


r subject will not be advanced until such 


ai j, Ktudent who has failed in any 
“uur € А { - 
* is removed and then only by authority of the Scholarship Com- 


Mittee 
Per ©. All conditions must be remove 
lod provided for 


ut 
d at the next make-up examination 


this purpose 


EXAMINATION 


} ral be held at the 


Ex; inati 
iminations may be written, oral, ‹ 


end of + А А К 
f the first semester and at the end 


$ 4 R E à x ° É ~ 
tudent who fails to app t a regularly scheduled fnal examination 


ear at 

no P ex r x Wa E 
t be examined until the next regular examination, except by special 
uminations 


Permi 
ISsic ` 1 ing 
ion of the Scholarship Committee. For make-up 


will 


tor 
е a : А "1 i 1: 
move conditions, a fee of $s will be charged for ch subject. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


to y nt of the Universit ‘ red і tudent entitles t 1 
ealth services described under the Department of Healt 
ir ` - № : 
, istration page 24 Pavment of this fee also secures for student 
“un stude, 7 el } 5 
It-activit privileg у 1 ar explained on pa 
Al PuysicaL EXAMINATIONS 
l first-ve. 
y year students are given a comprehensive f hysical examination 


Y the De; 


ion to the 
Schoo} of \ п J с 


'artment of Health Administration upon admiss! 
| Бре, э 

ledicine. The students are informed of the findings and ad- 

| ч ы - e 

9f hea * ling such measures as will tend to maintain a high standard 


HosPiTAL APPOINTMENTS 


In Epic 
Phones are appointed annu: Шу in the University Hospital. Similar 
he folloy €nts are made to graduates and undergraduates pier: School in 
Pita li Cou hospitals of the District: Casualty Hospit tal; Children's Hos- 
Fa lumbi v Hospital; Episcopal Eye 


a Hospital il for Women; Emergency al Lye, 
ver Municipal Н spital; Garfield 
-ospit al; Providence Hospital; St. Elizabeth s H spital; Sibley 

States Army 


Gene, | uberculosis Hospit: il; and Walter Reed United 
a Hospital. 


9 lose, а Ps 
Memoria | and Throat Hospital il; Gall 


К 
the уез Who, after graduation, desire internships in hosp tals outside 
they ih of C olumbia, should apply dire tly to the institutions м hich 
Publi E to enter, A list of h yspitals aj proved for intern traming 1 
and a annually in the Journal of the American M lical Association, 


list may be consulted in the office of the Dean. 


сору of the 
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COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commission y 
Licensure, District of Columbia, or desire to use the District licen 
for reciprocity with the States, should apply to the Secretary, Commissio 
on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, Washingt 
D.C. 

UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY { 

The George Washington University Medical Society was established г 
1905. All alumni and members of the Faculty аге eligible for members 
on election. Meetings of the society are held in the School of Medicine? 
the third Saturday evening of each month from October to Мау. Sen? 
students may be invited to attend the meetings of this society. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
: : - я inning 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginn 
on page 197. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
he School 0! 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of t ree 
| he de£ 


Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


p T IE ees Statt 
of Doctor of Medicine given by this University is recognized by all 5 
Examining Boards in the United States. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE ‘nê 
c 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Mee 
must be at least twenty-one vears of age, of reputable character, an® Ty, 
of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied t 80 
mission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four æ 
study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all n 
courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. Рей 4 


7 ; 1015 
atte? n 15 Called to the statement of graduation requirements on pagers 


COMBINED Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


f 
м ; $ hom? 
Candidates register in the Junior College for the freshman and жы de 
: ^ "Allege 
years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian Colleg f 


elor 0 
A ` 1 . achelo 
junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree of Ba < of pr 
rs 


Arts candidates must complete at least ninety-four semester-hot meste! 


scribed college work, including Physical Education (at least thirty "Collett i 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian of the 
and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon completion, Je fof 
fourth year in the medical curriculum the student becomes e£ 

the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


-—— The School of Medicine EE... 


^ i certain selected cases where students have completed three years 

ington Un: m Approved college of arts, other than The George Wash- 

e К. with an excellent scholastic record, such students may 

Б. түе ed to the 1 niversity by the Faculty of Medicine for the 

of the fr ac ıelor of Arts in the University at large upon the completion 

is mai st year in Medicine, provided a high standard of scholarship 
ntained in the School of Medicine. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Eac ; : : i i 
E Year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semesters of 
mus; p each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
Und egin with the fall semester. 


3 lh order of the work there is a coordination in the offerings of 
attention , epartments which enables the student to concentrate his 
readily rae the subject materials in such a way that they can be 
ing т erstood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified train- 
к." salient features in the method of instruction are thorough 
tations J гац, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with Teci- 
materja] in E to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical 
to the fullest € various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized 
extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


ч Honors 

Candidate 
Verage or 
"hctiop 


s who have completed the four-year medical course with an 
ade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 


Fo 
Te MEN ; } 
геси talogues, application blanks, and further information, address the 


= Admissions, The George Washington University, 2033 G 
» Washington, D.C. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ГНЕ FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


illiam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Walter Collins Clephane, LL.M., LL.D., Professor of Law. 
John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 
Villiam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.].D.. Professor of Law. 
alter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 


eph Winston Cox, LL.B., Adjunct Profes f Law. 

wd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 

N Шап Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 

аш Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., ЫЗ S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
aw, 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S. J.D., Associate Professor of 
aw, 4 

James Forr 


“John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 
E , Assistant Professor of Law. 

м Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

Lut Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 


Tence Altha M 


iller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 


alph Hoskins Hudson, Graduate U.S. Naval Academy, LL.B., Lecturer 
т AW, 
е і : 
p Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 
С 9 Robert Kirkland, A.B. LL.M., C.P.A., Lecturer in Law. 


$ ester Charles War 
Tederick Cha 
loos (^ 


Our, 


1, B.S., LL.B., Instructor in Law. 


. 
On leave 


1935-36, 


ester Davison, А.В., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Law. 


tles O'Connell, LL.M., Associate in Law and Clerk of the 
1. 
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o 

Moor Court or APPEALS 
Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 

COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s Councitt 

Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. John Albert McIntire 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Moll | 
James Forrester Davison Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
William Thomas Fryer Hector Galloway Spaulding 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
James Forrester Davison, Chairman 
James Oliver Murdock Carville Dickinson 


The Law Librarian 


Benson, Je 


COMMITTEE ON REINSTATEMENT 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, Chairman 
William Thomas Fryer 


І 1 Ç j 
He tor Galloway ope ulding 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 
Charles Sager Collier, Chairman 


۱ r rison 
Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr James Forrester Davis 


ADVISERS ON REGISTRATION 
” . Wauldin 
W alter ] €WIS Mc Il Hector Galloway Spauld 8 


John Albert McIntire 


ADVISER TO PRELEGAL STUDENTS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The George Washington 1 niversity Law School, establishe 


^ ` , : e 
discontinued somewhat later, and reorganized in 1865, 1S th degree ° 


. ; e 
the District of Columbia. The course of instruction for th oí اد‎ 
» mbart 


А < с a -oficio me 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are ex-offi 


committees 
t Elected by che Faculty 
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ee 


Bachelor of Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 
to three years. A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
added in 1877. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
"SSOClation of American Law Schools and has been a member of the 
AiSSOCIation since that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. 
." 1924 the late afternoon course for students with limited schedules was 
Increased to four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance requirements 
Were increased to two years of college work. The School is approved by 
the Council of Legal Education of the American Bar Association. Since 
“ptember І, 1925, it has occupied a new building, designed and con- 
"Iucted for its use. This building is named Stockton Hall in honor 
T the late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the 
Ка ty from 1910 to 1918. It contains nine classrooms, library space 

à maximum capacity of 40,000 volumes, and ten offices for professors. 


THE LIBRARY 


af The Law School Library of nearly 18, volumes contains the decisions 

ч "m highest courts of all the States, the Reports of the 1 nited States 

En’ Court and other Federal courts, the English Reprints and 

E Law Rej orts, the United States Statutes, the e of all 

digests T^ the English statutes, the principal —* e4 — 

leading egal encyclopedias and collections of annotated cases, and the 
= B te xtboo 


1 ks and legal periodicals. : 
е i 5 - - cc eu su 
е ibrary IS open from 9 a.m. to II p.m. each class day (Saturc ay, 


7 P-m.) and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 


THE Law Review 


ни George Washington Law Review published quarterly by the 
Ivers; : gton La view, by. 

It js i” is edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. 

law. The exclusively to the field of governmental and Federal public 


1 т . RJ . s І t " Ч 

Prim t€ location of the University in the National Capital, where the 
NETS д Sit) р ТАНОВА dtu s € 
affor d Sources of Federal public law may be observed in operation, 
Ubject 
lay, 


3 unique Opportunity for specialization in this field. Among the 
; included in this fie 14 аге administrative law, admiralty, conflict of 
Constitutional law, federal trade commission, international law, 


8 


Commerce, immigration, patents, copyrights, trade marks, 
trade regulation, tarif commission, radio commission, and 
t eqs ministration, | —À 

inchief = опа] work of the Review is in charge of a aculty editor- 
; "4 “aculty board of associate editors, a board of departmental 


VISOrv a S 1 | ne 

ch * “itors, and a board of student editors. The student editors 

„3еп ед WI BUE 

m 41 fach year from those students who have completed forty 
*ster-ho, 


Irs or more with an average grade of B or better. 
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ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admissi? 
to the University, see pages 48-52. be 
Applications for admission and certificates of prelegal study should 
filed with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks befor 
the registration period. Applications for admission with advanced sta? 
ing should be filed with the Dean of the Law School not later than ten 02 

before the registration period. 


For тне BACHELOR or Laws DEGREE 


Candidates for this degree must have completed before admission p 
units of approved secondary-school work, and at least two years Hi 
semester-hour credits—of approved college work. The completion ا‎ 
work must be evidenced by proper certificates. In no case will a student 
admitted with a condition in any part of the entrance requirement off 
application for admission may be rejected on the ground of unsatisfact 
scholarship in prelegal studies. niof 

The college work required for admission may be completed in the —9 
College of The George Washington University. Applicants for such M 
work should communicate with the Director of Admissions of the 


versity. 
ADVANCED STANDING E 
: : i „ chan t 
Students from approved law schools may receive not more ^ 
years’ credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws for work must 


such schools. Applicants for admission with advanced standing 


| | | 
file certified transcripts of record showing high-school, college # oat 
in whole or 1n 
ay 
0 


а law 


credits. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, : 
or to allow it conditionally or after examination, and credit given ™ 
withdrawn for subsequent poor work. No student will be adm 
has been in attendance at another law school and is ineligible, bec? 

poor scholarship, to return to that school. 


i aw 
ч ; her | К 
Students intending to attend summer-school sessions Y 


at ot theif 


schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools ust fist 

course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at this Law School, — 

have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In d : 

will credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obta 

a similar period in this School. | 
For THE Master or Laws DEGREE һе! 


: t 
* г : » ne of 
Candidates for this degree must have completed at the ti! ust 


1 А waved college 
admission not less than two years of work in an approved с 


4 eg 
1 . à valent 
have received the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an equiva „ourse 108 
he couf 


: ained in th 
from an accredited law school, and must have attained in t 
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t Р 1 А А n 
“ law degree an average grade equivalent to the grade of B in this 
aw School or must have been admitted by special action of the Dean’s 
ounci], 


UNcLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


юп eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 


hot М 
More than four hours а week. 


University STUDENTS IN THE Law Scuoo! 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 


“gree їп Law 


» but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 
their m : 


aturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue the 
. “aw, may be admitted to the Division of University Students 
university” students. Candidates for admission as university students 


› and letters and c rtificates to prove the facts stated therein аз to 
‘ation and experience. Work done by such university students 
© counted toward a degree. 
REGISTRATION 

regi tending classes each student must present himself in person 
Doper craon. No student will be registered in die Law — — 
the Unive als have been filed and approved by the proper officers o 
nly — (see “Admission , above). : А Ме : : 

Y with the approval of the Dean's Council may a student be per 
to register in the second semester of a year subject before he has 


Before 
or 


“ompleted the attendance in the first semester of that subject. 
п all cases where students are permitted to register in one semester 
Year subject, they must register for the other semester of that subject 
ет than one calendar ait from the time the attendance in the first 


ation is permitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 
E'nning the study of Law in the second semester, however, may 

і Li ‹ \ r 
Year "у a limited schedule. Such students may pursue other first- 
j Quia tes i aa ino: 

E 3 ыы, А x 
ftom бей Students who are entitled to advanced standing on records 
Law “wae approved law schools or who have completed courses at this 

oc м А I ** 
че oo] during former periods of attendance, may register at the 
۰ 1 x е - 1 : у 
time "We 9! the second semester for subjects which commence at that 
» but : 

Rep; not for year subjects. 
‘tion days for the academic yé 
y» and Tuesday, Se ptember 21, 23, and 

1 ] : ` i E 
rsday, February ¢ and 6, 1936. Ех‹ 


= 
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SOTN 1 - : avs, А ИШ 
is given, students must register on the regular registration days. | 

debct У Ж ў |] ы ы itted 0 
registration fee of $5 will be charged each student who is permi 
register after the regular registration days. No registration may be mà : 
` ЗА 2 s с а wea 
for a semester subject after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a JÊ 
subject after the first four weeks of the year. à 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 
A fee of $2 will be charged for each such change. 

For further information regarding registration, see pages 53—54: 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55-59 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Se 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Comptrolle 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page 60: 

The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: Ellswor* 
Prize; Samuel Herrick Prize; John Bell Larner Prize; and the Ordrona™ 
Prizes. t 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of 9 
funds are available to students in the Law School Among them 18 by 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholarship Loan Fund, establishe 
the Henry Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry S 
and William A. Maury. Application for loans should be made t? 
Comptroller of the University. funds 
For further particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan Їй 


see pages 60-68. 
ORDER OF THE COIF 1 
rs ! 


ы 5 l e 
The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapte! 0 


. М? 2 irit 
thirty-two law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a Psi 
i ге асса! 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have амар 


high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington Une highest 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the 
ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to f 
. 1 7 ‚ aves 
themselves with, the general University regulations stated on pag 
and 69-74. 


AMOUNT OF WORK * 
me section 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-ti Dean 
: - a 
from 9.10 a.m. to 1 p.m., may, with the permission of the 17620» 


— 
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Work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the minimum 
Period of attendance is three academic years. : 

* Student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
May not register for more than ten hours a week. For such students the 
minimum period of attendance is four academic years. i 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


ATTENDANCE 

No Stuc 
tegul 
гейш 


lent will be allowed credit їп any subject unless he has been 
arly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 
red in the course in that subject. 


GRADES 


The Stade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters Р (55), 
Pass, or р below $$), failed. The meaning of these grades is as follows: 
Р, Pass, means that the work has been successfully completed and full 
Credit given for the subject. n 
» failed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 
at no credit will Ье given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the 
Subject; but a student who, in the work of the year, has received a grade 
"d in 9ne subject only and obtained a general average of C, may take 
the next regular examination in that subject, and if on such reexamination 
© attains the grade of C or better, he will be given a grade of D (60) in 
the Subject. ` 
At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
Numerica] Grade for his work for the vear. These numerical grades rank 
as follows: A (85-100), excellent; B (75-84), very good; C (65-74), 
6004; D (6о 64), роог; U (below бо), unsatisfactory. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Xaminations are held at the close of the first semester in sub- 
are then completed and at the close of the second semester in 
ther subjects, All students are required to take the regular exami- 
Ee m the subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A student 
9 With the consent of the Dean, does not take the final examination 


à Subject With the class in which he is enrolled, may take the next regular 
mination give 


n in the subject. 
0 st 


Credit : udent shall be given an examination in, nor erc to receive 
It In, less than an entire subject. In any case where a student ıs per- 


А to register for one semester only of a year subject, he may not take 
examina 
Pleted, 


tion in that subject until the other semester € мач 
no regular examination in that subject is scheduled at the 
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time the other semester is completed, then the student shall not be giv 
a special examination but shall be required to take the next regular exami 
nation. . 

No special examinations will be given; except, that upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean's Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for? 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he wou 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion of the 
Dean’s Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty days 
after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


CLASSI ICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hout 
of credit as follows: first year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty 
to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Phe courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 251-55: 


r 


THE DEGREES 


» w 
Upon ti of the ba 


ıe satisfactory completion of the requirements 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Master of Laws is conferred: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 


am > » 4 Îr 155100 
Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admi “ibe 
> ر‎ qe EXE : : е nnlete the preset! 
residence, and scholarship requirements and must complete the рге alle 
À 1 | "n A 
number of credits and required subjects. Particular attention У 
to the statement of graduation. requirements on 71-73 
RESIDENCE 
i è d Р lemic years 
[he residence requirement for this degree is three acadt A limit 
x - ; ; i 
for full-time students or four academic years for students with dents 
, k , pig с for stu 
schedules. A year’s attendance in the late afternoon classes Ед year. 
7 ) eJ 
with limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths | st one 
F . 1 »,:4 eas 
In the case of students admitted with advanced standing, at Georg? 
" . í > J 
full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The 


Washington University. » first 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence thé 
semester, the second semester, ог the summer session-—has 
subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number 
hours required for the « { 
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BENE 


E during additional periods sufficient to satisfy completely the 

ring d requirements. In all such cases the student must be in residence 

and = ne entire period and must satisfy the attendance requirements of, 
Pass the examination in, at least one subject 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
ü he Curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws is set forth 
er Eo . у «T "co 
the first, second, and third years of the “Plan of Study", below. 
€ Succece A » а ô es м 
uccessfu] completion of the courses there listed is required for the 


е те т > : " a ж ө 
Sree. The credit requirement is a minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICULUM 


м University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the com- 
n of three years of college work and the first year in the Law School. 
be certified as hav ing satisfactorily completed one year of law 


Tk ed ^ 

the T. the student must have completed twenty-eight semester-hours in 
saw Se А F z - 

э W School, with an average of C or better (see the Columbian College 
UN ce > н : > 
uncement, page 98). The Bachelor of Laws degree w ill be conferred 


"pon 
the c : с А i Ed 
е completion of the remainder of the work for that degree. 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 


ersity will confer the degree of Bachelor of Science in En- 
Pon the completion of the first three years of the curriculum 
€gree in the School of Engineering and the first year in the Law 
‘see the School of Engineering announcement, page 143). The 
“aws degree will be conferred upon the completion of the 
the work for that degree. 


Th OCHOLARSHIP 
e ei s , 
прес 7 semester-hours of work required for the degree must Бе 
е 7 . ` 
] With an average grade of at least C 


‘Nags з 5 : 1 
east thr а student in each academic year receives a grade above F in at 
tain * fourths of the semester-hours for which he is registered and 


e а р * 
MEittration 2 Cal average grade of not less than 60, he will be denied 


ithe аг 

e So . r 
es ч > » zy меж 

May j ires, he may be reinstated on such conditions as the committee 


~ : i ДР e e 
(See the Unive rsity ruling covering dismissal, page 74.) 


h d Honors 
e ; 

stude gree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” will be awarded 
9 obtain an average grade of 4 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree 0 
Bachelor of Laws. 

This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after de 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirement 
must be completed in not exceeding two years after registration for f 
work for the degree. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


^ З , sth 27 
Courses taken for the Master’s degree must be completed with 
average grade of not less than B. 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be included" 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously taken. ol 
first-year subject and no second-year required subject may be coun 
toward this degree. 

PLAN OF STUDY 

The subject matter is so arranged in the curriculum as to give an under 
standing of the relations between subjects. For this reason the subjet 
except where special permission has been given, must be taken 12 
order provided for in the plan of instruction. дизе 

Qualified third-year students may elect а limited number of gr? 
subjects and count them toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws: й 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may elect ап re 
toward that degree third-year subjects not already counted towaf 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


Sem: 
v ; Ser " 2 
First Year Du Second Year y 
Civil Procedure vcn c Bills and Notes.......+++++*" a 
Contracts. 4 Constitutional Law I.....-** J 
Criminal Law and Procedure. . . 4 Equity II... II 
Personal Property... T - 4 Evidence... +e eet ** s. 
Real Property I WE gue Real Property IL... nett 8 
Oi ee ЗЫ APS di Electives.......... 55 uN — 
ИШИМЕ ea ETT Se: 4 : OE 
- Total... iin eee? 

—— — 28 
Third Year Master of Laws 4 
Business Associations. ... 2: Administrative Law p — 
Moot Court... ae € History of Law......++++** FE 
Electives........... GR PETAS International Law.....+-+*** d ë 
——  Electives......... e*t? — 
Total ‚5 


The Law School 137 
E Lt “ 7 


5 і 
Courses from which electives may be selected are as follows: for the 


tst and second ve irs, Agency (4), Domestic Relations (2), Insurance 
(2), Qu 181-С‹ ntracts (2), Sales (4 js for the third vear and for the Master 
of Laws degree, Admiralty (2), Briefmaking (1), Conflict of Laws (4), 
Onstitutiona] Law II (4), Creditor’s Rights (2), Equity III (2), Federal 
Urisdiction (2), Future Interests (2), Government Corporations (2), 
literstate Commerce Law (2), Jurisprudence (2), Labor Law (2), Muni- 
pal Corporations (2), Organization of Corporations (1), Patent Law (4), 
„atent Moot Court (4), Public Utilities (2), Security (2), Taxation (4), 
rade Regulation (4), Trusts (4). Figures in parentheses indicate the 


Numbe 5 4 
mber of semester-hours of credit. 


E Catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 


ton H 


fan of the Law School, The George Washington University, Stock- 


all, Washington, D.C. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Uniserstty. 
ohn Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
E Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Can Artemas Hitchcock, M.S., C.E., Professor of Cio Engineering. 
n Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
“Ward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
alter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
Ба Bruce Ames, B.S., E.E.,LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
E" Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
pier Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
tle | те Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 
. "IVID£ Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
БИ Сагрепгег Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 
— — | | 
: 8 Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. | | 
NN Ennis, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
*ys Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 


May Alle — 
ph C 
Bar с 


I 


n Lett, M S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 

arl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering. 

Ar ў 7 е M 7 les "Үү" ” so 
Stover W alker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering. 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 
1936 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
James Henry Taylor 
1937 1938 
litchcock Walter Lynn Cheney 


J ›һп$оп Alfred Ennis 


Dean of the School of Engi 


aculty 
members 


“Ele 
Meer, Ьу the р : 
"tan trois The President of the University and the 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY | 


a * ЖР [de 
lhe School of Engineering was organized in 1884 under the name 9 


Corcoran Scientific School. 
| ADMISSION 


_ set 
. . r ОП, 
For a statement of the regulations and procedure for admissi 
pages 48-52 


— 


REGISTRATION 
es $3754 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see раве byt ⸗ 
Before registration, schedules of new students must be approveé +2 


cuti” 
Dean, and schedules of other students must be approved by the exe 
officer of the major department. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55 5 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the Unis ersity Committee on * 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the ComP 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page à 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds» 
pages 60-68. 


dent 
0 


[lef 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Engineering are subject t0, 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulat 


"m7 
and are expel 
ions ай 


pages 48-59 and 69-74 


Amount оғ Work 


w 
pelo 
t А 4 А orth 
Che normal program of studies for full-time students Is oot ad edules 
under “Curriculum Requirements”. Students with limite c by per 
are allowed to carry not more than nine semester-hours except ^ | 
mission of the Dean's Council. | 
CLASSIFICATION ОЕ STUDENTS — 
b = senior? | 
Students are classified as freshmen, sophomores, juniors, апі: 
accordance with the curriculum ге juirements on pages 141742 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ing ° 


" А : А А : € inn 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beg 
page 197. 


EE The School of Engineering 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Upo Х 

“ес the Satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
; School of Engineering, the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
of Elec trical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineerin 
or of Science is conferred. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

ended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular attention 


Го һе recomm 
lésidence 


is cal 
alled to > 
0 the statement of graduation requirements on pages 71-7. 


T SCHOLARSHIP 
he System 
etail o 
In 
or Ар A 
least ^ der to graduate a student must have a quality-point index of at 
2.00 
Deli 
еп m e А 7 - 
on Em in scholarship will render the student liable to be placed 
Subject ‘tion or suspended by the Dean's Council. Readmission will be 
Cover; to approval by the Dean’s Council. (See the University ruling 
Ing dismissal, page 


1 of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
n Pages 70-71. 


74-) 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMEN rs 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


S Sem. 
Е Freshman Year p Sophomore Year Е 
~ “Mistry ra га. a . 
Economics 12x and 21x, 8 Civil Engineering 1 and 102...... 7 
English ed or modern language 6 Civil Engineering 25 and 134. .... 6 
Ма бета, E 6 Civil Engineering 130........ "ber 
lechanical Ё 12x and 19x 6 Economics electives e 6 
hysical Ё 1 "hgineering 3 and 4 4 Electrical Engineering 9-10....... 6 
Physics 13 aration 2 Mathematics 20x and Mathematics 
3 and 12 6 elective. ...... „эе RN 6 
y hysical Educatio 2 
Total = Physical Education : 
3 ` 
38 
Civil "ho; Junior Year Senior Year 
ivi т: Ё!Пеег i POP. · . Г 
Civil Engine. "E 41 and 42...... 6 Civil Engineering 14 2 
cM Engine. ® 01-62, a" Civil Engineering 145-46 6 
pil Engineering 71-72 6 Civil Engineering 147-48 — 
Mi neering ek 131 and 132 6 Civil Engineering 149-50......... © 
pp chanical punar, 4 Civil Engineering 181-82 e 
Ysics р, — "Bineering 111-12 6 Electives...... : sh eso mn ND 
Total — SSNs SNORT SSE 
34 


Ot 
al number of se 


mester-hours for the four-year course, 144. 


BACHELOR OF 


Freshman Year 
Chemistry 12x and 


2 or modern language 


21x 
Economics 1 
English 1-2 

Mathematics 12x and 19x 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 
Physical 1 
Physics 13 and 12 


ducation 


Total 


Junior Year 
Civil Engineering 1 and 1 
1 


Civil Engineering 131 and 132 
Electrical Engineering 17-18 
Electrical Engineering 101 and 102 
Engineering seminar 

Mechanical Engineering 111-12 


Physics 14 
Public Speaking 1 


Total 


ELECTRICAL 


Sem 


hrs 


i6 
3 


The Colle ges, Schools, and Divisions 


— ED 
ENGINEERING "m 
Sophomore Year yi 
Civil Engineering 25 and 134.: 1 
Civil Engineering 130.....-++*** 6 
Е‹ — s 6 
Electrical Engineering 9 thematic 
Mathematics 20x and M athemat! 6 
elective E 
Mechanical Engineering 78. | 
Mechanical Engineering 13-1452 3 
Physical Education m 
, $6 


T otal 
Senior Year 


ctrical Eng 
1} Mt 125 
neering 133734; 
eering 137 and б 


-26 
ectrica 


| 
l 
lectrical Eng 
lectrical Engin 
1 


ectrical Engineering 


echanical Engineering 115 


I 
lectives 


Total 


Total number of semester-hours for the four-year course, 144 


BACHELOR OF 


Freshman Year 
Chemistry 12x and 21x 
Economics 1—2 or modern language 
English 1-2 
Mathematics 12x and 19x 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 
Physical Education 
Physics 13 and 12 
Total 
Junior Year 
Civil Engineering 41 
Civil Engineering 131 and 132 
Electrical Engineering 13 14 
Engineering seminar 
Mechanical Engineering 111-12 


Mechanical Engineering 126 
Physics 14 
Electives 


Total 


l'otal number of semester-hours for the four-year course 


MECHANICAL 
Sem 


hrs 
5 
6 
6 
6 


" : 0 
ineering 103 and 14 


13 


141 and 14۶ 


Exi сха ee o 


ENGINEERING сет. 

n Tear ы» 

Sophomore Yea 6 

Civil Engineering 25 and 134 2 
Civil Engineering 130 6 | 
Economics electives 6 | 
Electrical Engineering 9 10. паб | 

Mathematics 2ох and Mathe 6 

elective 3- 4 

Mechanical Engineering 77 i M 

Mechanical Engineering 137% р 

Physical Education g 

3 

Total 
Senior Year 5 | 
Чуй Engineering 1 and 4. x: 4 | 
Mech: апіса! Engineering 115 8 4 | 
Mechanical Engineering v 10 0 | 
Mechanical Engineering 12 А. and 
Mechanical Engineering 19 { 4 
138 j 

4 J 

Mechanical Engineering 3 — 

Mechanical Engineering * a 

y 1 
= chanical Eng "neering Ж 
ctives 
J 
Total 


144° 


The School of Engineering 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


ч А , Se 
Engli Freshman Year -> Sophomore Year Е 
glish 1. . 3 | m. 
athema AE 6 Chemistry 12x and 21x... aad; 
echanical f 12x and 19x 6 Civil Engineering 25 and 134..... 6 
sics * Engineering 3 and 4 4 Civil Engineering 130. 2 
Physical Ё P * 6 Geology 21-22....... nnn 6 
Retives cation 2 Mathematics 20х................ 3 
6 Physics 14 * 8 2 
| Total Physical Education..........-+-- 2 
| 3 10 Electives ........... sed nus чш 5 
Total... inca «tox ands oA 34 
Civil Engi Junior Year Senior Year 
Civi] peetneerin i : 
Wil Engineer 4***4... „18 Electives.: 2.2: TO. SO 2 
ectrica] Eng. Ё 131 and 132.... 6 — 
А ine - * 
алса Peering 9710....... 6 lans... eat Q4 28 
eetives gineering 111-12... 6 
SS a du uh 12 
Total, e 
EU ertet eso eoe 32 
Total n 


u 
mber of semester-hours for the four-year course, 124. 


NS 

curricula fe the freshman, sophomore, and junior years of the foregoing 
llowine li E the Bachelor of Science degree should be taken from the 
reign M Astron эту, Chemistry, Economics, Electrical laboratory, 
borate. 54226, Geology, Machine Drawing, Mathematics, Mechanical 
١ v Mechanism, Physics, Surveying, and Structures. 


o will be admitted 


to tha dent whose quality-point index is below 2.‹ 
gree, т Year of the curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Students E Purpose of the senior year of this curriculum is to allow 
vho have demonstrated their ability to do better than passing 


ЕУ to Center the; ; ) о аа ET: 
‘Ve their attention upon a group of subjects їп which they 
of electives for the entire 


Special ; 
We e. interest, The student's choice for 
кф xs hours must be submitted to the Dean's Council for approval 
ч ginning of the senior year. Senior schedules must be ap- 
as = department concerned and shall be subject to such require- 

Preparation and grades as the department may prescribe. 


5 Work | 
Rig a J 
"ust be taken in The George Washington University. 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 


е first ye. 
Ws year of the regular curriculum for the degree of Bachelor of 


a > 
degree oi pe ассерсей as the fourth year of the curriculum leading to the 
9 - 


te of Ro. 
tain in . ““Nelor of Science ‘his makes it possible for a student to 
". SIX ve А 4 E : — | 
"mbi Years the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Laws. 
unt ч - 2 ' : Ek 
ved curriculum meets the needs of students who plan to enter 


atent Law. 
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and Divisions e 
THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


ل 


—— d г Mecha 
Professional degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, 0 


" » c ineeri 
ical Engineer may be conferred upon graduates of the School of Engine” 
who have demonstrated their professional ability. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES jw 
3 


1. Application may not be made sooner than three years after Ыы 
tion nor unless the candidate has had responsible charge of engine 
work. s, thè 

2. A detailed statement of the candidate's experience, reference f) 


е „ е 
degree sought, and the title of the thesis must be filed with J M 
: : ч x к i 
eight months before the Commencement at which the degree 


conferred. ; thes 
3. If his application is accepted, the candidate must prepare his 

as required by the executive officer of the department concerne i рей 
4. Two typewritten copies of the thesis must be presented tot 

not later than the date announced in the University calendaf 

ments regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 73° 


equi" 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


0 THE FACULTY 

oyd i 

—* Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
1 Faul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


Colin М. ру. STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

E Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
William к= Ph.D., Professor of German. 

Onell ina riggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy. 

uis Franci " : ng t er E ology. п, 
Merle E radley, Phar.D., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy. 

enjamin * Totzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Leaguapes. 
buplas ан Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
aul William By A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 
aYmond Joh rc Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
вод Edw; 8 eeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
DeWitt Cline, E T" Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. ; 
John Mista н, Knowles, Јг., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
lester Кып. re Assistant Professor of — 
se, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 


John Willi 
" lam Lee B m.s > re Я › — Pharma — 
леті ууру S. in Phar., Assistant Professor 0 harme cal 
amy «t 
el Louie rr: — 
Augustus ^ Hilton, Phar.D., Lecturer on Incompatibilities. 
V arrier Taylor, Lecturer in Pharmacy. 


valg ema 
“Mar Bruce Philip, A.B., Phar.D., LL.M., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 


“сопот , 
К ics 7 
= and Jurisprudence. 


—— 
— — ——À, Instructor in Pharmacy. 
COMMITTEES* 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Howard B Louis Francis Bradley, Chairman 
Malcolm "rts Samuel Louis Hilton 
William Р raham Gibbs Paul Pearson 
* Herbst Augustus Carrier Taylor 


fy. ° Presid, 
e en 
Committees of the University and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are ex-officio members 
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THE Dean’s Соомси,* 
John William Lee Merle Irving Protzman 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Chairman 
John William Lee Paul William Bowman 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY db 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy wat Oe 
the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. lia 
was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became 2 
with The George Washington University. zatio⸗ of 

The School of Pharmacy is a member of the American Associa 
Colleges of Pharmacy. Not 

Washington offers many opportunities for the study of Pharma to 
only are the facilities of Government laboratories and libraries b fro! 
students, but the School of Pharmacy is located only a few bloc stab 


t 
. ^ М Р A ave been or 
the American Institute of Pharmacy building, in which have b ratori 


lished a pharmaceutical museum and library, and research а rofesio" 
which have brought to Washington the outstanding men of the P 
ADMISSION missi 
` . > adr 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for 
to the University, see pages 48-52. t submit ? 
Candidates for admission to the School of Pharmacy mus 
Junior Certificate or its equivalent. 
REGISTRATION - 
ges 3 


— a 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see P 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS A 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 5 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS n Stude”! 
- Д 8 te А ~ ittee on ~ 
Scholarships are administered by the University So opto 
Loans and Scholar ships. Application should be made to t 


е 60. 
po . . . . : 4 оп pag 
of the 1 niversity in accordance with instructions stated 


* Elected by the Faculty 


B The School of Pharmacy 


Fo : 
r y А ; 
Pages Co regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
$ GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Stud . Б ; 
а a nis in the School of Pharmacy ате subject to, and are expected to 
miliaris 


Pages ag themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 


$ ы 
29 and 69- 7 f. 
AMOUNT OF WORK 


T 
Norm; nel 1 ) Я : 
lum Re il work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 
C а * je " 
Normal Wuirements , below. A student who wishes to take more than the 
3 amount of work may do so only with the permission of the Com- 


Mitte \ 
« € On < 6 - 4 . z "T Mgr e. 
tic record Scholarship, who shall be guided in their decision by his scholas- 


Shall be nd the extent to which he is employed. A student on probation 
Imited in the amount of work he may carry. 


4 ATTENDANCE 
andid. 
dates for the degree must have attended at least 80 per cent of 


all n i 
quired ins i | | 
f ? ed instruction and must be present at the time specified for the 
xaminations. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Exam; 

am i . * ^ 

Who si] Ons are held at the end of the course in each subject. Students 
the next to appear at a regular examination will not be examined until 
shi et examination except by special permission of the Scholar- 
Will be mittee of the Faculty. For special examinations a fee of $5 


charged for each subject. 


EL j T ^d E 
IGIBILITY FOR EXAMINATION BEFORE STATE BOARDS 
To b OF PHARMACY 

: е ig i , " у 1 r ғ 
applicar, eligible for examination before most State Boards of Pharmacy, 
tion агы аге required to present satisfactory evidence of college gradua- 
Derien in addition must have had from one to four years of practical 
are not * DR pharmacy where prescriptions аге сот ounded. Students 
псойгаред to obtain this professional experience w hile attempting 


a fu 
* Og x study. In the case of students who maintain a quality- 
quire А Of 2.00 or higher, permission may be granted by che Dean to 
| ofessional experience by work in a 
Students who fall below a 
academic load 
to less than twenty-four 


a lim: » 
limited amount of this pr 


while c- : A 
vhile carrying a full schedule. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


he E 
c > ) j 
a ке of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning 


197. 


148 


THE DEGREE 


сой! 

Y ; r ' | Scho? 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the me. 
of Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is con 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


. of 
n . а miss! 
Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the — 
е xul 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular d 


n.J х r . йр G 
сайга to the statement of graduation requirements on pages /1 


—7 3: 

E a * Scorre in Phani 
Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 

must be at least twenty-one years of age and of good character: 


SCHOLARSHIP 


ibe in 
Ihe system of grading and of computing scholarship is desc 
t 


detail on pages 70-71 3 
. . e x 0 
juality-point inde 


In order to graduate a student must have a ‹ 


least 2.00. с least 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index kh 3 

2.00 or they are placed on probation. Students remain on proba 

long as they fail to attain this index. o or WH 


Sust 10 Students having a quality -point index below As айё 
| : ; | successive 9 
are placed on probation for a third semester, whether success 


an interval, are suspended { readmissi™ | 
Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for admissi? | 

1 - е: v 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for f f Phat 
| 
| 


> School 0 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean of the Scho conduc 
macy that during his absence from the [ niversity he has 50 dens 2 

) и : 


himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. 9t Univer” y 
pended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. (See the 
ruling covering dismissal, page 74.) sidered * 
For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are СОП | 
semester У : polars! 
In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing emet 
rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen $ 
hours or more. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS T 


The laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation — in di 
in connection with each course in order to provide systematic raining е 
subjects. Students in Pharmacy have the advantage o! obe 
struction in any department of the University er hous " 

Phe curriculum requirements include at least 124 semet ache cM 
credit. The following curriculum leads to the degree of = 


Science in Pharmacy. 


The School of Pharmacy 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


EE 
Courses | Did. hrs Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs Clock hrs 
Courses ; Ed ceu wn à 
es : 
lege E the Junior Col- 
acing е 89 and table 
E. ages 90-9r)...... 672 832 64 1504 
E Junior Year: First Semester 
harmacy Er FEND — 
he istry E 32 96 4 | 128 
he dB dA ne EE 
‘Macy tos, — 32 64 3 | ped 
harmacy Sees $$ ^ Luar 2 | 32 
197..... 32 РИС х 2 | 32 
Total gm y mp 2 ys 
BEN 144 304 s | 48 
Ec Junior Year: Second Semester 
Pha a 
D тасу 10. 
Tmacy кк ЕНЕ 32 96 + 128 
a eed ax ЕК 2 32 
Macy тү * 3 pad 
ШШШ, зз 32 48 3 
Ysiology ste АЫ 32 32 3 64 
CLR PPP 32 | 64 3 96 
Total Е 
— “ pie 4a 160 | 240 15 400 
= | | 4 
— Senior Year: First Semester 
Ph 
агтас 
У 16 
Pharmacy E rnm 32 48 3 80 
E ORs encase 48 7 еге» 3 48 
— Li 64 192 8 256 
Tot 
E Bees 144 240 14 384 
) — 
Oc NN Senior Year: Second Semester 
pharmacy 166 | TIR 
Pharmacy Bag ttn 32 48 3 
y 17 128 
Ele Macy pacte 32 96 4 8 
"ctve г“ 48 А 3 4 
l 48 144 е - 
T * — — rer 
Otal 160 288 16 448 


С 
rand total 


= 
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: : А , А jeulum 
Recommended courses from which electives in the foregoing cure” 


), Pharmac 


з - ; istry 
may be selected are as follows: Biochemistry 141-42 (4-4) — 
111-12 (4-4), Chemistry 122 (4), Chemistry 131-32 (2-2), Che d 

, „у, Pharm? 
135-36 (2-2), Chemistry 145-46 (2-2), Economics 1-2 (3-3) 
I 1 


151—52 (2-2), Pharmacy 171-72 (2-2), Pharmacy 179-80 (3 

184 (2), Pharmacy 190 (2), Physics 14 (2), Psychology 1-2 (3-3): 

in parentheses indicate the number of semester-hours of credit. ken 
Elective courses other than those here recommended may Dê " 


with the approval of the Dean. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
illiam Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 


À STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Omas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

“ory Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 

obert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

olin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
vn Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, 

lam Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

рез Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education — 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public —— 

uth Harriet Atwell, АМ, — of Physical Education for Women. 
rank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistic: 

геп Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. ; 

snk Washington Ballou, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Education. 

told Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 

Orin Powers, Ph.D., Research Associate Professor of Education. ) 
à Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-American 

story, 


5 € 7 romics. 

ances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home * 

Itchell Dreese, Ph D., Associate Professor of Educational (a — 
ИШ; تند‎ б Dlûciral E t for 

Шап ]. Reinhart, B.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education fo 
A Men. 

„Чу ; or of ish. 
: dley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor oj Engl 
aul W:n: К 2 

il William Bowman, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Biolog: 

awe `dwi oes f Botany. 

"зоп Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botan: eir 
jarnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
J , JE .12., А53 Е E 

i conomics. 
yn Mildred Tow j ssistant Professor of Home i 
d Towne, A.M., Assi + Physical Education 


r 

Istopher Browne С 
athr 
Hel l 

en Bennett Lawrence, B.S., Assistant Profess r 0 
ү; or Women mA 
х ? ' t Physical Education for 
llam Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor 0j Physical Educ« J 


*H en, 
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Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology: 
Ruth Aubeck Foster, B.S., Instructor in Physical Education for от" 
Jean Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for Мт. 
Helen Margaret Lea, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for Wont 
Alma Charlotte Swenson, A.M., Associate in Home Economics. 


COMMITTEES * 
Tue Dean’s CounciLt 
1930 


William Cullen French 
Willard Hayes Yeager 


1937 1938 
Frances Kirkpatrick Ruth Harriet Atwell 
Warren Reed West Edward Henry Sehrt 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
William Carl Ruediger, Chairman 
Harold Griffith Sutton Willard Hayes Yeager 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
William Cullen French, Chairman 
Frances Kirkpatrick Frank Mark Weida 
COMMITTEE ON DisciPLINARY RELATIONS 


Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 


EN E 
James Ebenezer Pixlee Kathryn Mildred Town 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY шр 
А r$, 
It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare — and 
visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of ewer trai 
to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend € Ed " 
The School embraces the Departments of Education, Phys de 


> ^ i tup x CET other 
tion, and Home Economics, and it is affiliated with all —* pir. Both 
ments of the University in which the student is likely to elec 


graduate and undergraduate work are offered. aoh” 
тету m ucation 216 

* The President of the 1 niversity and the Dean of the School of Educa 
members of all committees 


t Elected by the Faculty 
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Е Schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
З m a К › a - Ё E 
summ € and part-time students. Ву attending afternoon, Saturday, and 
е lass ч е = y . I * E 3 
r classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and vicinity may 


mpl : зё Ыт” 
—* че all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 


full 


ADMISSION 


Statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
niversity, see 


For а 
to the | 


Q 


pages 48-52. 


For tHe BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


| mission to the undergraduate division of the School is based on (a) 
completion of two years of approved college work, or 
| {тот ап approved two-year normal school. Students 
May һе das requirements are admitted as regular students. Others 
“emitted to the Division of University Students on the presen- 
Stu hi idence that they are qualified to pursue the work to — 
"equest th transferring from other colleges or from normal schools shoul 
their cre eir high schools and their colleges or normal schools to —— 
defore астан of work to the Director of Admissions at least —— 
Must be in ғр, of the session that they wish to enter. ДЕ Ои ae 
and acce and before the student may register. Credentials are of cia 
With ptable only when transmitted directly from school to school, 


Out 23 
Passing through the hands of the student. 


For tHe HIGHER DEGREES 


admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
“gree from an accredited school or college or must have com- 


» didates holdi he Fa . * 
Judged p y holding degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose work is 


standar ۸ е Faculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short of a 
arc J 


REGISTRATION 


For; 
T info : 1 » 
r < z - ч Р Pe асе " i 
mation and regulations regarding registration, see pages 53-54 


| 
Р FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


as orien 
tatement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55759. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Sch l; А 
arshine — 25 In : or E d : 
“Oans an "ips are administered by the University Comm ittee on Student 
— i : 1 ] he 2 
9f the үу: Scholarships, Application should be made to the Comptroller 


4 


Versity in 


4 — 1 ] or І се 
accordance with instructions stated on page 
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For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan fun , 
pages 60-68. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
. ; co 
A student of demonstrated capacity with special interest in à 
I 
^| : Ká in charge 
may, upon the approval of his project by the instructor in ¢ * 
А i | , ü 
by the Dean, be permitted to undertake independent study Ш? 
personal direction of the instructor. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
l of Education are subject to, and are ФФ 


AMOUNT OF WORK ED 

A normal program of work for undergraduate students 18 “a of 
seventeen hours a week. Students with a quality-point index © ye thal 
higher may, with the Dean’s permission, take nineteen hours. $ of the 
nineteen hours may not be taken except by special permission 
Scholarship Committee. | prog?" 

For employed students nine hours a week constitutes a norma the pe 
of work. Students with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher fo i 
ceding semester may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve of 
hours. : 
For graduate students twelve hours a week, exclusive of che dt ake 
stitutes a normal program of work. Employed students may 


more than nine hours a week. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION b ginning 
à „г be 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order 
on page 
THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 4 
‚ requiremen^ 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requis catio 


* "T4 , f in be (s 
the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of Arts | ace i phy 

| к › cie 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Sc 


ical Education is conferred 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


T А isfy the 
Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy Tm 
Partick 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 21-72. 
ges 713 


15 called to the statement of graduation requirements on pa 


The School of Education 


SCHOLARSHIP 
; с : "pU 
grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
/ 71 
to graduate a student must have a quality-point index of at 


—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
Ong are placed on probation. Students remain on probation as 
as v fa: n 1. 
they fail to attain this index. 


ia fij ion. Stude nts who fail to pass (1.@., receive a grade of E or 7 
Ours Т More of their work, based оп a minimum of sixteen semester- 
he аге suspended. | "" 
yy аре who has been suspen led for poor scholarship - -— = 
the ы "s his case to the Scholarship Committee throug 1 — ean." 
Prove ; арреагѕ to be remediable and the student appears like , to im- 
Probation "* scholarship thereafter, the committee may — him on 
Petition t A student who has been denied readmission wong mc may 
after the |. Scholarship Committee through the Dean for — с сч 
Vill no of one semester. A student who has been —— tw 3 
Page 5, \ * readmitted. (See the University ruling covering dismissal, 
y 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
mus AT of the follow ing curricula at least thirty semester-hours of work 
on 


‘ist of courses numbered above 10 


$ BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
i tudents 


і с — wr 
ed admitted with two vears of approv ed college work are granted 
.~ бергее > 


SIX se of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of sixty- 
^ Smeste - Arts in I sk 
“Ster-hours of work. This work must include 
` Sem 
duc i brs. 
duca 
History mal Psychology cr asa edes 0. 3 
шше of f ciples of Education ; а ая 3 
ia Se мег сел оен а 
S cia] Me or Secondary Educ itzieeeennn. cae 2 
Obser Tetho ls NN ON T 2 
X "ation ttt nn Т А 
E tives п and Practice Teaching. . Ь HS QU TRAE ЖАР amen 6 
| Sübjece P Educa, [tx stl. oer NS 
Ej, Etma saon, , 3 : 
lectives atter group, E —— 4 
+6 11» Ку. 
E ... 66 
Я > " " . 
le exeo, d — ы | 
the ran "Xtent that courses in the foreg ing list reo 1 for adm ssion, 
. Be of = - "T 4 у 
| teach: Se of electives is increased, leaving room for the mastery of a minor 
ing enh: ased, leaving 
Vo, Subject 
Irma 2 c ^ * 1 J "^r 1 "су: ^ - 
tee. . ROO Gra duates—Graduates from approved two-year or 


"^T Normal schools are granted such advanced standing as their 


re 
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A * i ‘ned bY 
credentials warrant. Their unfinished requirements are determine 


the Dean. 

ЕЗ: ; culty 
Subject-Matter Group.—Under the guidance of a member of the Fa 
designated by the Dean, each student before graduation shall have 
e % " r я . 0 

pleted a minimum of twenty-four semester-hours of work in one ish 


following groups: Art; Biological Sciences; Classical Languages; "^ 
Germanic Languages; Geology; Mathematics; Philosophy — 
chology; Physical Sciences; Romance Languages; Socia “ay 


Relevant work completed in normal school or junior college ™ 
counted in this group. Students preparing for elementary-school pe 
junior-high-school teaching, or for supervision may, with the арр id 
of their adviser, combine courses from two or more groups, } 
сазе a minimum of thirty semester-hours is required, Beginning 
Class of 1939, a comprehensive examination will be required in the 


hint 


subje" 
matter group. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS t 


At the beginning of the junior year each student majoring J 
Economics must select one of the following groups. The min oa f 
quirements for the major are twenty-four semester-hours in ad Т. 
Home Economics 1 and 21. All electives must be chosen with 016 
of the Executive Officer. 


I. General Home Economics е 

Junior Year jm Senior Year J 

Home Economics 101......... 4108 Home Economics 151 (3 
Home Economics 102........... 3 Home Economics 152 .3 
Home Economics 121 LUI. A Home Economics 171 ME. j 
Home Economics 140...... * 3 Home Economics 192. - e ТАША j 
Се т See — Psychology 125..-+++***""" e** : 
SS See DUE 12 Sociology. . ZEE 

—  Electives....... «e 0 **** 
— Mite 900 ИНИНИ ? 
Total. secs +..." ч 
11. Food and Nutrition à х 

Junior Year Senior Year . 5 

Ноте F conomics IO! 3 Home Economics 131... * M T ; 
Home Economics 102 3 Home Economics 152. · · * * ' «ХШ 
Chemistry 41 4 Home Economics 180. ++ uoo И 
Biochemistry 54 4 Home Economics 192. ++ **"" „№ E 
Physiology 116 3 Psychology 125. ..«:**** e 
Economics 6 Education 115...“ , —J 
Bacteriology 111 3 Sociology...» seset Tan — 
Electives 4 Electives.....+++******" p 


| 


ME oss ease 30 Total 
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III. Home-Economics Education 


Hj ation 115. 
* Economics RS 3 
Home Lconomicl Ed in 3 
Home -COnomics r21, `` ; 
Home F Onomics 125 з 
NL Omics n9.  C'' ; 
—* a — — 3 
ТОРОУ ТРН 4 
Electives, * АКК ДОМЕ : 
Ndi aan eda 7 

Total... 
ЧР рекла > е» 33 


Senior Year 


BACH 
ELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


Dual-Major Teacher s Course 


ы... Junior Y. 
сано еаг 
duc n Ir 


АТС E. 3 
Education Bh E 3 
KEducstiób 130.4 «4. ox Sak Ше 3 
Education 151 or 152............ 2 
Home Economics 151.. 3 
Home Economics 152............ 3 
Home Economics 171............ 3 
Home Economics 192............ 3 
А ИЧАДИ ЕКЕН. 10 

ТОБ ا‎ 33 

Ѕепіог Үеаг 

Education 130................,, 3 
Education 151 or 1$2............ 2 
Elective Education.............. 3 
Physical Education 131 and 132... 5 
Elective Physical Education...... IO 
Ploctive8. 6 2k oc ужен ‚бк ежик ше кей 10 

(ү усаа ау о 33 


h m requirements for the degree are twenty-four semester- 
e Education, eighteen semester-hours in Education, 
— і : 
ter-hours in a subject-matter group, and six semester-hours 


Single-Major Teacher s Course 


1 a 
баор “ч Md edt зані 6 
S Binder 3 
Bei Btcation i96. 10575 3 
lectives.. ysical Education...... 8 
DEMME 5s Be фач sa cle 10 
Total. 7$. 
АУС ФЕРЕ 33 
The m: 
* mini 
hours in imu 
gj teen Serr 
electives, 
Junior Year 
X 
1 
—* 115 and r16... 6 
ection 129, 3nd 116.......... 
Phy Ucation — 3 
Physica] pducation 105... 3 
Physica ucation o6. `` з 
Elective Ph Ucation ro8... ane 
lectives. ysical Education, 4 
E" O ES A 9 
Total. 
Ае bA з 33 
T à 
in he minimu 
tighten c Education, 
Mester-hours of electives. 


Senior Year 


Sem 

hrs 

Education 130... 244225 0*9 o 98 3 
Education 151 Of 152............ 2 
Elective Education. ...........-- 3 
Physical Education 128. ......... 3 
Physical Education 131.......... 3 
Physical Education 132. ......... 2 
Elective Physical Education...... 6 
Flectives. 6T ee eee rera II 
Том. n< base noo hace thin 33 


m requirements for the degree are thirty semester-hours 
eighteen semester-hours in Education, and 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Junior Year Senior Year Seo 

Sem ba 

hrs, 6 

Education 115 and 116........ 6 Education 129 and 130... 3 
Physical Education 101-2........ 6 Secondary Education ...... 
Physical Education 105 3 Physical Education 111 UU 
Physical Education 107... . 1 Physical Education 112. I 
Physical Education 109-10....... 6 Physical Education 113-14 :**** ^ 
Physical Education 118.......... I Physical Education 116. ....'' E 
Physiology 116................. 3 Physical Education 117. ..•** : e И 
Subject-matter group or elective. . 7 Subject-matter group or elective.: 77 
TON a9 

eee et Ns 33 Total........-:2 92290 


+ ct if 

, : „r subject 
Students desiring to prepare themselves to teach another rv 
addition to Physical Education may do so by choosing their elect! ctt 


e of the Executive in his 


from one subject-matter group with the advi i 

ep vounte: 
Relevant work completed in the Junior College may be count 
subject-matter group 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


of 
Ч S : ements ; 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requ sn 
the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts, Master 
Home Economics, or Doctor of Education is conferred. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
GUIDANCE of ? 


7 eu. 
т . idanc 
The work for a higher degree is conducted under the gu cu 


consultative committee appointed by the Dean. 
committee to outline and approve the student's schedul ‚айй ° 
lvise and direc е ; f his thesis ; et 8 
advise and direct the student in the preparation o „mmit 
: : rat : c 
arrange his general examinations. The chairman of the 
the student's adviser. 


COURSES ACCEPTABLE st 


> - Э hove. 
Fully qualified graduate courses are numbered 201 ands al when 
\ : her degr 
numbered 101-200 may be credited toward a higher deg ‘on 0 
red by the student’s comm; after the completion 
proved by the student’s committee and after the rs Í 
a J : z oa ме “to 
tional work in them has been certified by the instruct ighet d 
Courses numbered 1-100 may not be credited — nc 
е — ч б; adva 
but may in certain instances be required as a basis for a 


The School of Education 


TRANSFERRED WORK 


y маме wori completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
hour s. ^€d tow ard the Maste r's degree to the extent of six semester- 
Adv: 
sane courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
Credited нм qm in l'he George Washington University may be 
Ours, provid d the Master s degree to the extent of twelve semester- 
and is ёа the work fits in with the student's plan of specialization 


Approved in у 
ransfe 
insferred work c 


nly after the candidate has passed an examination given by 
е on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


RESIDENCE 


A Candia. | HE? 
two — Must pass in resident study at this University at least 
5 CSterc 2 ы 4 
LP Or one semester and one nine-week summer term, or three 
Summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 
A Crass WORK 
"^ Stude " Я : e - 
Meu dent Whose previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
ate may : $ 
3 minim may complete his class requirements, exclusive of the thesis, by 
Quir lt mM of twenty-four semester-hours of work; others may be re- 
о ake y T. Ей d 
May take as many as twelve semester-hours additional. The work 


y fall in one 


Must b Or two departments. At least six semester-hours of work 
е chosen 


from courses numbered above 200. 


Ry Tue THESIS 
“Very m a ө e ° . . 
thes; Y candidate must present a thesis in his major subject. The 


Coy Ê Е у 
duly re -nts as a SiX-semester-hour course toward the degree and must be 
~ ‘eR istered 


*PProved j for (Education 291-92). The thesis subject must be 
| in Writing by the student’s adviser and recorded in the Office 
"Урем ls by the date announced in the University calendar. One 
€ ^ and two carbon copies of the thesis in its final form must be 
a the Uni. the Dean by the student not later than the date announced 

Diversity 


S are calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the 
Че State 


Чоп page 73. 


In addis: FiNAL EXAMINATION 
- Iti : ^ : 
Xam hat; On to the course examinations, the candidate must pass an 


lo : unat : 
П on his thesis and major field of work before a committee of 


—T 
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at least five members appointed by the Dean. This examination ЇЙ 
either oral or written, or both. The conclusion of this examination, 
by the members of the examining committee, is transmitted to thé 
by the chairman of the student's committee for official record. 

If the thesis is submitted more than three years after the cours? i 
quirements have been completed, a written examination coven 
student's field of work will also be required. 


КЕЁ 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR OF EDUCATION DEGRE 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cantor 
stated in semester-hours, but they consist in general of at least t ad 
years of work beyond a standard Bachelor's degree. It is the funct inis 
these requirements to prepare students for advanced teaching» # ий 
trative, and supervisory positions, and to train them to іпуез me 
report the problems that arise in the varied phases of Education igs 
work is given a practical instead of a theoretical bent and ст eit 
the mastery and application of subject matter, both in the study фе 
ments and in the thesis. Special emphasis is placed on the сай 
success as a teacher, supervisor, administrator, or writer. e 


g 
reco 
egree are ing of 


Three basic purposes in planning the work for this d 


І chi 
: 4 : ‚ teac : 
nized. These are (a) administration and supervision, (5) the t дет!“ 


} 


subject in school or college. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 1) have 


( 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education * шуй! 
completed graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective Washint 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in The George sful eli 
ton University and (2) have had at least three years of succes 
cational experience. 

ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY (К 


: us 
To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant i of an 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on thé а The 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the а wi ; 
examination will usually include the following aspects: Oe evi? 
examination in one or more subjects selected from the appia — 


E a 
background; (2) a scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an or 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ш 
. e comm 
Irative 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consu 
shall counsel with the candidate and guide his work, 

The consultative committee, in cooperation with е 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of whic 


sh? 
jdate , 
л the candi candi" 
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must Pass а w 
or the degree 
0 ۰ 

B. 
(; tadings th 
„Senate t 
a the Prosec 


ritten examination at least eight months before he comes up 
(2) furnish the candidate a list of course requirements and 
at will assist him in preparing for these examinations; and 
he tools of investigation that will be needed by the candidate 
Oreign К of his study. These tools may include one or more 
considered ages, statistical methods, historical criticism, and any others 
des; essential by the committee. An examination in the tools 
У ust be passed by the candidate before he takes his compre- 
© examination. s 
THESIS ADVISER 
> Candidate has satisfied the requirements enumerated in the 
E section, his committee is dissolved and he is assigned to a 
'aculty in whose field the topic of his thesis falls. It is 
in his field person to serve as the candidate’s adviser on his these 
the final eld of specialization and to recommend him to the Dean for 


ACeptabi tal examination when, in his judgment, the candidate's thesis is 
e. 


à S duty of this 


Not | Tue Docronar THESIS 
: ot " J y . . . 
аге байы than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
his thesi submit to the Dean of the School of Education three copies of 
$— a 2 - . "За > - : ` 
carbon o „Опе typewritten original, on official thesis paper, and two 
of ng met —and also a typewritten summary of the thesis consisting 
thesis ; 9ге than 2,500 words. Requirements regarding the form of the 
n Stated on page 73 
Succe. a A à m. 2 A 
а fee Че cessful candidate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay 
cov - - 3 Y pt 
ver the expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 


A Tue FiNAL EXAMINATION 


pm three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 
before экш oral examination on his thesis and on his field of specialization 
by two ву mittee of the Faculty appointed by the Dean, supplemented 
lhis cami from outside the University appointed by the President. 
is candid tion 18 open to the public, and all are privileged to question 
h ate. The Dean, or a member of the Faculty designated by 


lm, w: 
, Will A . 
Preside at this examination. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY 
С . . 
yd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


W — — —, Dean of the School of Government. 
"ren Reed West, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government. 


D STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

Witt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

iles Edward Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Er Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

onaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 

vorge Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
- Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
chard Norman Owens, Ph.D., С.Р.А., Professor of Accounting and 
“siness Administration. 
я Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


i 


Villar 
Elm MN. 
mer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

EM Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

= Knight J B. Litt. pom Professor of Spanish-American 


ones, 
ox, Adjunct Professor of Current Hispanic- American 


Wils 1 i 
"n Martindale Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer 


in Economics. 


ar ука a : 
E Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 

a | ving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
u phesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.].D., Associate Professor of 


„аш, 


] | 4 T : f гл 
9 Albert l'illema, Ph.D., LL.M., S. J.D., Associate Professor of Political 


A orience. 
ly ` А s 
a Jue 4 ` 
Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-American 
Story. ^ 
Owel] 
Will; 
Ша; ‘ А 
3 Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor 


elm А | : 
a Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
of Political Science. 
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Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting Ж 
Business Administration. 

*John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Arthur Edward Burns, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology: 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 


Donald Stevenson Watson, A.M., Instructor in Economics. 


THE DEAN’S COUNCILt 


George Morton Churchill Richard Norman Owens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University School of Jurisprudence be 
Diplomacy existed from 1898 to 1913, when it was discontinu Пее 
separate school. The courses were given, however, in Columbian mental 
until September 1928, when training in foreign service and gove™ 
theory and administration was reestablished as a separate brant 
the School of Government. tanding 

It is the purpose of the School to give the students an —— i 
of the responsibilities under the Constitution of the Unite y 
the conduct of public office—domestic and foreign. This can "udi ties 
plished, not through any single course, but through a curriculum ني‎ 
together social, economic, political, historical, and psychologica racti 

The courses in domestic government train in the theory of, and ⸗ 
in, local, State, and national positions. The courses in Foreign дв to 
train students for the many opportunities offered in the foreign im al 
carry out the ideals for which America stands, not only in wy priva 
work but in the much wider field of foreign trade as conducted dt est 
enterprise in all parts of the world. This training fits the stu to 40 
cially to assist American citizens who have occasion to trave s, an 
business abroad, to understand their reciprocal rights and dutie geri 
protect them in these rights without infringing upon the rights jal com 
as well as to collect and report information concerning comm sig g int? 
ditions and opportunities abroad. The student thus gains an 22: viet 
international afairs from both the American and the foreign m" roblem® 
with a resultant broader understanding of economic and politica P 


School of о 


tOn leave 1935-36. 
t Elected by the Faculty." The President of the University and the;Dea 
ernment are ex-ofhcio members 


n of the 
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Р ADMISSION 

"Or a state Y i f issi 

to the ent of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
à niversity, see pages 48-52. 


‚ Special i М К d Joi ; 
students and auditors are referred to the Division of University 


Students, 


М For THE BacHELOR’s DEGREE 

Applica Be, . ^ ^ 

a ceri ants for admission to the School of Government must present 
cate : " A : : " 

ment in * of Junior Standing based on the proper curriculum in Govern- 
the Junior College, or its equivalent. 


A For тне Master’s DEGREE 
Applicants * ё зуе : 
Plicants for admission to the School of Government having the 


Intenti 
on эгүү; A ⸗ 
Present of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must 


a bacc A х : x ^ 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution, or evidence 


0 
А ES ыг, that is judged by the Faculty to be the equivalent, 
accredited ri of the studies previously pursued. Students from un- 
Ut such Ке нош тау be admitted at the discretion of the Dean, 
i dents are required to take such extra work above the minimum 


quire 
ments ; : 
е rw as may be prescribed. 
0 , 
Urse of study pursued for the Bachelor's degree must be approved 
basic training to justify 


"irl E having provided the proper — 

be made up с r the higher degree. The Dean may permit deficiencies to 

атову with work for the degree. EET 

Urther femi or the degree does not constitute formal candı acy. e 
ements for formal candidacy are stated on page 173. 


Г 


by t 
regis 


REGISTRATION 


Fo 1 А 1 
Tinformation and regulations regarding registration, see pages 53754- 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fo 
Ta c : е гс 
Statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55-59. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Sch ; 

Olars . g o А ~ : А 

Oans larships are administered by the University Committee on Student 

| the e" Scholarships. Application should be made to the Comptroller 
ated on page 60. 


or versity in accordance with instructions st 
a а : . "id 
Particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, 


Pages 60-68. 


and loan funds, see 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
of demonstrated capacity 
may be permitted 


Under 
With 


spe the independent study plan a student 
Cial interest in the subject matter of a course, 
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_ 


n of an 


to undertake independent study under the personal directio 1 
instructor in accordance with the rules of the div ision in which the sue) 


١ ` ‘ : z 52 
falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credit 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in this b ok. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS i 
"ipd V 
Stu 17 € Se Government ar í t to, and are expect и 
stated 9 


familiarize themselves with, the general 0 niversity regulations 


pages 48-59 and 69-74. 


AMOUNT oF WORK 


Full-time students not on probation ordinarily may take not more pe 
seventeen semester-hours. - Students employed more than twenty e 
hours а week, who are not on probation, may take not more thi? 
semester-hours. : "EY: 

Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point index " duatt 
or higher, may take not more than nineteen semester-hours. Underg™ lity’ 
students employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 444 
point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve semester-hours. 

Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE bic 
ns : | in W^ 
lhe student is held responsible for all the work of the courses uctor й 

he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the n й 
charge before provision is made for him to make up the work m 
LJ 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS or 


i 

A student who holds a Certificate of Junior Standing from the Jha 
College, or its equivalent from an accredited institution, E e of the 
registered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula at the Ole 
Registrar, is classed as a junior. school of 

A student who has completed thirty semester-hours in the 
Government is classed as a senior. 

A student who has satisfactorily completed the work fo 
reate degree, and who has registered his choice of one of the P^ 
fields of study at the Office of the Registrar, is classed as 4 . 


course. 


lau- 


r the bacc% d 


esc" 
шй! ! 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


‘ag OD 
; go 
T д : y beginnin 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beg 


page. 197. 
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INF SU 
ORMATION ON CERTAIN BRANCHES OF GOVE RNMENTAL 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A b 1 

ulletin enti T] ` 

olle etin entitled The American Foreign Service reads in part as 
Ws: 5 


Sc 

ope of ex 0 

Pe o 1 - { ; 

t 7 examination. The examinations shall be both written and oral, except 


at А > 
. America кте ~ 
tatisfactory а clerks and employees in the Foreign Service w ho have rendered 
Application E in such capacities for the five years immediately preceding 
ог appointment as Foreign Service officers shall be exempted from 


os 
he Written exan 


Will inc "nations prescribed for other candidates. The written examination 


Elements of inter- 


àtiona lias е subjects prescribed by the President, to wit: 

ап Sieh” and commercial law; arithmetic as used in comme rcial statistics, 
. a c » " . fí 

Spanish tions, exchange, and simple accounting; modern languages (French, 


‘sh, ог Germa - - 
Addit German is required, and a candidate may offer, in the oral test, in 
); elementary 


resources of the 


з since 1776; and history of Europe, Latin Ar 
h rated ir E andidates will also be examined 1 l 
anship as ed Nglish, composition, grammar, | 
* ora] 2: Ьу their replies to questions 1n the written examination ; 
Xamination will be designed to ascertain the physical, mental, and 

the proper performance of the 
idress, judgment, fitness, 
experience, and business 
previously filed, together 
jidates, will be utilized in 


Utes of + х qualifications of candidates for 

° Foreign Service; their character, ability, 

lity. In n culture, contemporary information, 

With all ot xm part of the examination the applications 

certain her available information concerning the canc 
ing the pertinent facts. 


A b ОЕ PARTMENT OF CoMMERCE 

‚ ^ bulleti : 31. 1 

t etin entitled Appointments to Positions at Home and Abroad in 
Ere oy Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with reference to “Quali- 


^ otan E А " "220" 1 Ж айын 
The dards tor | ield Service", reads in part as foll "s 
several of them pertain 


& qualifications are stated very broadly; 3 
п mind that there 


arly to агг] : 4 
. 5 applicants for foreign service If the fact be kept 


© tw 
1 Classe т: 1 
сце in ra of field service—foreign and domestic the reader will have 
Aside iem шипа to which of these classes any particul tatement û 
May be ада а good address and appearance, some of the principal requirements 
"Xperience i merated as follows (other qu ations being equal, the applicant with 
(a) А thor practical exporting is given ference): f 
ography rough knowledge of the principles of economics, banking, commercial 
(b) th «и foreign trade 
Р lor у . а nein 
(с) J Ough knowledge of internation ade movements and practice. 
A general k ge of international tra 
3 | - - 
„© A thoro раса of export trade t« chnique. E; 
e rough reading and speaking knowledge of at least one foreign language 


Mercia] ` 
reial importance 


€8idence а 
(f) Е nce or travel abroad is highly desirable 


“Хрепе 
х ко ing which gives a broad view of trade 


"nr. їп some business un 
8) Abilit and intimate knowledge of business practices. 
h) | bilin to address public gatherings 

(i) 4 meta Write good, businesslike reports. 

Ustria] deve] edge ot the resources of the United 
pment of the country in relation to b 


crt 


States and familiarity with in- 
oth domestic and export trade. 


Ime 
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THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate require 
of the School of Government, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 6% 
ment, with a designation of the major field of study, is conferre m 
major fields are Public Affairs, Foreign Service, Foreign Comm") 
Public Administration, Business Administration, Public Finance 
Public Accounting. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


* 188100, 
Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the adm ‘of 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular 
is called to the statement of graduation requirements on pages 71-73 


SCHOLARSHIP 


scribed " 


detail on pages 70-71. J of at 
In order to graduate a student must have a quality-point 1n 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is de 


least 2.00. . f at least 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index * tion 
2.00 or they are placed on probation. Students remain on prob? 
long as their quality-point index on all work taken is below — 
Suspension.—Students having a quality-point index below а 
are placed on probation for а third semester, whether successive 
an interval, are suspended, dmissi? 
Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for A 1100 
after an interval of two semesters. A student applying for * 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean that during p chat he 
from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicat oll 
will profit by readmission. Students suspended twice for poor —J 
are not readmitted. (See the University ruling covering dismis 


74-) nsidered Я 


` ; со 
For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions аге 


semester. ing schola 
In the case of students with limited schedules, the forego fifteen 


. 1 taken 
ship rules are applied only when the student has under 
semester-hours or more. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


tre 
" А D — men: d 
For recommendation for graduation the School of Govern age » 
(see p*5' juring 


in addition to the appropriate Junior College work hours 
table facing pages 90-91), a minimum of sixty semester- ‘lowing 
the two senior-college years, as set forth in one of the 2 ead t? the 
ricula. The third and fourth years of these seven curricula (P jo" 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government with a designation 


T 


he School of Government 


field 

of stud re . 

Arts degree E the graduate years as here outlined lead to the Master of 
see pages 172—74) in the respective felds. Electives as well as 


Othe j 
T subjects must be 


approved by the Dean. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


: Third Yes Sem. ] , Sem. 
history 145 var bio: Fourth Year се 
тогу И Rrrr 3 Economics 105................ +. 3 

ER A ea Economics 167-68............... 4 

litical Science e 50. 6 History 151-52... «nnn 2 
ооду 27 Бе а 6 Political Science 117........ 3 

ctives , nd 28............. 6 Political Science 124... .....- 3 

6 Political Science 171........ 3 
curd ge 7 
T —— Political Science 172............- 3 
A ees 30 Political Science 186............. 3 
Psychology 1 and 1$2........... 6 
Total. «6 «oc. 94 0) opa 30 
۰ т Sem 
Politi Я Graduate Year hrs’ 
Political Science 116 
Poli SEE Sire ESE 3 
Politics Science *o еее ТК : 
Thesis, . ence зоодо 6 
lectives 2i ibit r E А imp 6 
O E EA ek су 3 
Total. Ё 
аас 30 
FOREIGN SERVICE 

" ` Third Year Sem. Fourth Year Sem 
H nomics 1 hrs. . rs. 
ҢА ОУ me — — 6 Есопот\їс$119.......+++++° 3 
Wry 14 M rne SA d Economics 120..----- xd 3 

tory rag itt n n n nn з Economics 181-82... «es 6 
political К R, 3 Political Science 171----+-+++++*> 3 

Olitical Scien 111-12.......... 6 Political Science 172..........--- 3 

rte ы КОТ 6 Political Science 175$.......----. 3 
Total —— Politica! Science 181-82.......... 6 
** 30 Statistics ...........3 
Total... coccccsaasovsseres 30 

Е T Sem. 
History 143 Graduate Year hrs 

Ix hoy ی‎ ео "OTT > 3 

hours 4 — ‚ээл ИКУ ОЕ, 
Story Уге Economics 183-84 (six hours), Economics 185-86 (six hours), 
hours). Pht (three hours), History 175 (three hours), History 176 (three 

pg urs). itical Science тот (three hours), Political Science 192 (three ; 

Olitial S tnn eee * КАРГА ГҮР * 5 
Thesis. Черо ОВОЧА ogee odes 6 

И? +, T AREAS Spy SOR 6 


Third Year 


Business Administration 131 
Business Administration 132 
Economics 109-10 
Economics 119 
Economics 120 

History 145 

History 146. 

Political Science 127-28 


Economics 105. 
Economics 281-82 
Political Science 181-82 


Thesis 


Third Year 


Business Administration 124 
Economics 123... 

Political Science 111-12 
Political Science 121-22 
Political Science 151 
Psychology 1 and 152 


[ro PCM МЫ: 


Political Science 209-10 


Psy chology 143-44 
Sociology 115 and 116 
Thesis 


Electives 


Toral 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


ы 


$е P y 
cem Fourth Year й 
Business Administration 147. 3 
3 Business Administration 150 N 
6 Business Administration 153754 2 
3 Economics 126 E" 
a Economics 181-82. 3 
3 Otatistics I 7 
3 Electives e 
i cT p 
TER Total 
s... 30 
n 
Graduate Year n 
— Eo 
E E 
es 6 
9 
— 
30 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION $®. 
" hr 
3 
pom. Fourth Year 3 
Е Б я” . ТИТО 
3 Business Administration ө Е 
3 Business Administration 515 n: 3 
6 Business Administration 131, 3 
6 Business Administration so 7 
6 Business Administration 15 . 3 
6 Economics 119 1 —J 
—— Political Science 124. 25 
Electives 
° ae 0 30 
Total... 0i e 
sem 
bet 
Graduate Year 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
— 
30 


The School of Government 


Third Year 


Administration 


Ad 
^Gministration 
Administr ation 


1 Fourth Year 
124 3 Business Administration 145 
131 3 Business Administration 147... 
132 3 Business Administration 153-54 
13 3 Business Administration 156 
6 Political Science 127-28.......... 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business A 
USiness / 


Usines 
5 Admini 
4 istration 
e Mics 165-66 
Omics 5 
Thesis S 208, 


Administration 


Electives R 


Graduate Vear 


Administration 136 


139 


Third Vear 


1-32 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Electives.........+++++: 


Total 1 
i 45.. 
litical © 
lin 


Administration 124 


Business 
umen £ 
"usine 


Admir nistration 137-38 
dministr ation 1 40 


¢ 
ministration 156 
211 


л on 


c 


л دي دي‎ ы мы 


MES Fourth Year 
3 Business Administration 
3 Business Administration 
3 Business Administration 
3 Business Administration 
3 Business Administration 
3 Economics 105......... 
6 Political Science 151-52 
6 Statistics 1... . 


Statistics 2. 


Graduate Year 


Sem. 


hrs. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


Set 
р $ ч I 
Third Year өч Fourth Year * 
| 3 
Business Administration 124..... 3 Business Administration 130-++** 3 
Business Administration 129 ке | Business Administration 131... 3 
Business Administration 137 38 6 Business Administration 132. : 
Business Administration 139 3 Business Administration 144 VT 
Business Administration 1 40 3 Political Science 115 wg 
T 57 рае 3 Political Science 151-52.. s... j 
Race NSO. 5.5 EPPO 3 Statistics 1 — 
Political Science 127-28.......... 6 Electives = 
— 1 9 

cn cd ce 30 Total 
сив 
. ; , br 
Graduate Year j 
Business Administration 135 5 
Business Administration 136 3 
Business Administration 145 or 151 6 
Business Administration 211-12 3 
Economics 123 6 
Thesis 6 
Electives Р Е 
40 

Total 
. ^ ы NTS 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREME? de 
jna 
Р E -h examin 
A student desiring to omit a required course may take such y may 
: : "a a e 

as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, ualify for 
relieved of the curriculum requirement in that subject and @ hall not 


registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination § ydents 
entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree: he реа? 
desiring to take such examinations should make the request of e * 

A fee of $5 for each examination is to be paid at the а 
Office and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, Building Mu 


¬ r / 
. x : . Februa 
September 27 or 28 at 2 p.m. for the first semester, and Кт > he 
« on С > allow Р 
or 8 at 2 p.m. for the second semester. Two hours will be alic ami 
1 ; ч : x 
examination. Should a student wish to take more than one € 


arrangements will be made accordingly. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE d 
requirement? 


ent 


Upon the satisfactorv completion of the graduate erme 


the School of Government, the degree of Master of Arts in Ge he major 
with a designation of the major field of study, is conferred. ге, 
fields are Public Affairs, Foreign Service, Foreign Comme? publie 
Administration, Business Administration, Public Finance 
Accounting. 


an 
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CANDIDACY 
A 


onl Student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master's degree 


doen his application for candidacy has been approved by the Dean. 
iMd Lo are made on a form obtainable at the Office of the Regista, 
оппа] ca applications must be approved before the student becomes a 
andidate, 

nonias being admitted to candidacy the student must x a —* 
one Жуй (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least 
Moder €rn foreign language to be selected by the Dean. Examinations in 
‘eben foreign languages will be given between September 24 and 


Febr : 
Wary то and 16, and July 10 and 16. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
А minimum of thirty semester-hours of work, as outlined on pages 
requ’ E be completed successfully. Variations from these curricula 
Not ont dee of the Dean. : е 
рго essional E twelve semester-hours of — ipu ae E 
In both Sd School; and work so taken cannot be countec z grees 
Schools. 
he Nana ni ther nui ot дате semenan boan 
"PON prese. евгее to the extent of not more t iu це — 
tough! tton of detailed certificates of the work f Е M M 
student’ owever, if such work in other institutions 18 — * биси: 2 
will lt: Period of residence in The George W — | — 
Mission € $0 counted unless the student has obtained the written | 
of the Dean before entering upon such work. 
the uet ~200) may be counted к 
proved $ degree only when registration for advanced Mp v x 
Met the beginning of the course by the Dean — y laren ات‎ 
Work e and provided that the student shall have done such extra 
the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. . 
ork ‘Completed here, or elsewhere, more than three years prior to 


h i — ^ . 
а “tration for the Master’s degree, will be counted only if the candidate 
—— passes matter of the work 


0 
ted for credit. 


may be taken in another 


group course (numbered 101 


an examination on the subject 


andidates must pass a general 


tion on the major subject. The examination may be either 


n, or both. > | ы 
college uP courses (numbered 101-200) taken in E — 4 A 
9f the Scho be counted, provided that the student sha noti У тч — 
to coun Chool of Government at the beginning of such — c | ; » 
Work nt them, and provided that the student shall have done suc \ ех ха 

Оп the courses as тау be prescribed by the professors concerned. 


п additi ‘oe 
Na dition to the course examinations, € 
examina 


or ^ 
А OF Write 
eco; 
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d toward 


No work counted toward a baccalaureate degree may be counté 
a Masters’ degree. of 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of i 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly advis et 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower 0® 
may count for the higher. | 
Particular attention is called to the statement of graduation requiret 


~ 


on pages 71- 73: 
RESIDENCE 4 

А minimum of опе year must be completed in residence. баш 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the Perl 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Unless i 
permission has been granted by the Dean to pursue the work elsew 
the last work before graduation must be completed in residence. formal 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e. without ® the 
instruction here or at some other institution of learning, except к, the 
thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 0 
department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


| led by th 
Students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspenc 
Dean. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 70—71. 


Tue Tursis the 

In case a thesis is required, it must be registered for not later wr 
beginning of the final year, unless the professor in charge of t or this 
permits registration at the beginning of the final semester., ей 281 
purpose the nine weeks’ term of the Summer Sessions is conside the 
semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be approve y the 
professor in charge and recorded in the Office of the Registrar resis й 
date announced in the University calendar. The typewritten i 
its final form must have the approval of the professor and must 
sented to the Dean by the student not later than the 
in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of t 
are stated on page 73. 


'HE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloy 
^oyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 


"Imer I p 
uis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


TI | INTRODUCTORY 
ле Divie; v^ . 2 T " 
Make t} vision of University Students was organized in 1930 in order to 
E ae \ ^ *? б s J 
© work of the University in its several divisions more fully ac- 


Cessibl 

»SsIble : : Е : 
| е to mature " ETE wn r. GE ылы 
Courses ¢ re students and to provide for the offering Of specia 
` = С 24» ° » 
meet special demands as they may arise from time to time. 


3tude : : 
Nts reo ; an i SPL > 
as distin, registered in this Division are designated “university students, 
Pul > Y b 1 м3 e: . 
Students shed from regularly matriculated undergraduate and graduate 
M ADMISSION 
en a ч e 
аз unive nd Women over twenty-one years of age may apply for admission 
èrsity c J - ` 3 
Preparati d students, to pursue courses for which they have had adequate 
е obtai ion. In each case the approval of the instructor concerned must 
of the EM. Applicants for admission must present a complete statement 
is — Previously pursued, on the University form. Where a student 
ted nable to pursue with advantage a course for which he is regis- 


5 
е анар Student may be dropped from the rolls of that course upon 
Dean ©mmendation of the instructor and with the approval of the 


In 5 


pecial inst: : cei 1 А - 
may al instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 


ta E registered as an “auditor” in a class without being required 
Will be IM part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit 
allowed for such attendance. 


Universiry STUDENTS IN THE Law SCHOOL 


limi { Е 
gree aL number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
i * aw, but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 


r 1 - 
Qualified ы? educational training, and practical experience seem 
pursue the study of Law, may be admitted as university 
upon the approval of the Faculty of the Law School. 
ates for admission as university students in the Law School must 
"^ applications, setting forth ‘their qualificat 
Certificates to prove the facts stated therein 


Students 


ы 


ions in detail, and 
as to their edu- 
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t 
cation and experience. Work done by such university students will 0 
be counted toward a degree. 
REGISTRATION 


ey k : А : ; 4 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 59 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55-59 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
m" 
TM : * quc әли, he nd 4 
Students in the Division of University Students are subject 10y айн! 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the general University 168 
stated on pages 48-59 and 69-74. 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS het 
„> ; : „ot, to of 
University students may be transferred, at their request, ply 
е * RA Pr dr : cor 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University only MA 
with the regulations of the specific Colleges, Schools, and Div 


stated herein. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1 f : : А inni 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order be8 
on page 197. 
EXTENSION COURSES from the 
ә 4 + : , го 
Special courses may be offered at the University or акк ble © 
University whenever the demand exists and the Universe credit 
furnish proper facilities for instruction. Such courses mr hey 216 
noncredit courses, according to University regulations. I “hata 
credit, the work will be of the same character and standard as 


by the University in its regular courses. : ach groups may 
Extramural classes may be formed by local groups. Suc : of orga" 


determine, upon consultation with the Dean, the possibilit 4 
izing the type of extramural work which they desire. —— fo 

generally will be arranged to meet in one period for one hour hours of 
minutes weekly, for fifteen weeks. This constitutes two Class 


з i уф . wo seme" e 
fifty minutes each and, when credit is granted, will count fort the epit 
te 


hours' credit. Such courses must be approved in advance Dy a sem 
ment concerned. Tuition will be charged at the rat 
hour, plus the University fee for extension students. 
extension courses will be issued from time to time and may 
upon application at the Office of the Registrar. 


e of t$ 
en 
uncem М 
Аппо * stain’ 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


с THE FACULTY 
4p Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
dr Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Director of the Division of Library 
9Ctence, 


Alf STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
D Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Professor of Library Science. 

гае Franklin Bowerman, A.B., B.L.S., L.H.D., Professorial Lecturer in 

“brary Science. 
ES Martel, Professorial Lecturer in Library Science. 

abeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Science. 

Rest Kletsch, 
Adelaide Hasse, 


w 


Lecturer in Library Science. 


Lecturer in. Library Science. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


t e ht Division of Library Science was organized in 19 T 
Science ; pment of the courses offered in the Department of Library 

ini ^ Columbian College. It has as its objective in senior college the 
of library assistants, and in the graduate department offers two 


IStincet. 1i s s 
SUDCt lines * 
lines of training, one for Research Librarianship -— one ur 
n Washington anc 


27 as a result of 


е cu] Administration. The many special libraries i gt 
ake EN and research work in the Government and the University 
Provid us an appropriate place for the training of research librarians and 
PPortunities for specialized training in library administration. 


ADMISSION 


Statement of the general regulations and procedure for 


J , è 
Mversity, see pages 48-52. 


Fi 1 
T admission 


to the I 


Th For THE BacHELor’s DEGREE 
бшу cate of Junior Standing from the Junior сейн its 
cience, | will be accepted for admission to the —— cn 
ave at * 1$ recommended that students expecting to шет: the ч осе 
Tequired st two years of French and of German in order to meet the 
i reading examinations, courses in general psychology and social 


огу, and 


a knowledge of typewriting. 
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ч 


Careful consideration will be given to the aptitude and person 
jualifications for library work of all applicants. Library experience ate 
not be credited toward graduation. However, students with аде 
professional experience may be released from the practice work requin 
in connection with classroom instruction. 


For GRADUATE Work 


To be admitted to graduate standing in the Division of Librar 
a student must have previously completed the required underg E: 
courses in Library Science and hold a baccalaureate degree. Students t 
wish to undertake graduate work in Library Science will confer wit 
Director of the Division concerning course and thesis requirements: 


REGISTRATION 


` Tr " ә А лл nares Sin 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 2 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


3 > ; : „сез ОШ 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 22 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS dent 
; Stu 
- А is 4 в x e ONS 
Scholars hips are administered by the University Committee v mperollet 


Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the € Е 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on * PS 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan un 
pages 60-68 

GENERAL REGULATIONS nm 
bject to, and art exp e 


1 te 
ity regulations ла 


Students in the Division of Library Science are 51 


to familiarize themselves with, the general Univers 


pages 48-59 and 69-74. 
AMOUNT oF WorK h below 


F : , ‘ » te cet ЮЙ 
[he normal program of studies for full-time students is set utes 2 


— ; * = 4 week const! 
under "Curriculum Requirements". Nine hours a week 
normal program of work for students with limited schedules. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION peginning 
: 3 е › : ; € 
[he courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order 


on page 197 


PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE “os 
with the peri 
rts 


Practice and experience in the University Library g0 ' ерта 
of classroom instruction and discussion and constitute integ 
the course. 
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ten who have had adequate library expertence will be released 
MEL rement. A limited number of students, who have the 
Xperience ne and personality necessary for that service, will gain their 
others in in the | ublic Librarv of the District of С olumbia, ind a few 
" Special libraries, both governmental and institutional. 
E i courses will be conducted with the cooperation of the 
/ Ee on Library Training of the District of Columbia Library 
E n, in part at the Library of Congress unde 


vision of d Librar ) r the immediate super- 
ас chiefs, in part at the Public Library under the 
баг n n Librarian, and in part at several of the great spe cial 
Students wi Vashington under the direction of the Committee paor 
the ена enjoy the advantage not only of becoming familiar with 
ighly sp istration and distinguishing characteristics of some of the most 
personal. ecialized libraries in America, but also of expert guidance and 
fessi vont nd women of the library pro- 


fession. act with outstanding men a 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGR EE 


Pon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Division 


of аду ients L 1 
Library Science, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science is 
conferred, g 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ist satisfy the admission, 


To 

Je rec 

be recommended for a degree a student mt 
Particular attention 


resid 
ence, sc} ; 
is сај] a. scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
е 2 афет 
to the statement of graduation requirements оп 


T SCHOLARSHIP 
1е system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 


e 
tail on pages 70-71. 


П order to graduate a student must have а quality-point index of 


at least 2.00 


ro 1 D . . . . 
2.00 bation.—Students must maintain а quality-point u 
of they Students remain on probation 


index of at least 


are placed on probation. 


as lo 
ng ; | \ Ба! 
я as they fail to attain this index. $ 
in dn bension.—Students who receive a grade of E or F in two courses 
WO ARE | 
Stu CU Ssive semesters are suspended. | 
; | i "4. 
sive o, ents who fall under probation for the third semester, whether succes- 
or ( : * 
Мег an interval, are suspended. 


apply for readmission after 
for admission under 
Division that during 
If as to indi- 


^ tud » 4 
int ents suspended for poor scholarship may 
егу 1 

A ing of a calendar year. A student apply ing 
€ must submit evidence to the Director of the 


a sence fre E ө 
m the University he has s 
Cate that he ; 


scholarship 
'Smissal, 


an 
thi 
lis 4 

о conducted himse t 
will profit by readmission. Students suspended twice for poor 
will not be readmitted. (See the University ruling covering 


Page 74.) 


— 
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For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered * 
semester. 

In the case of students with limited schedules, the foregoing schol (^ 
rules are applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen S 
hours or multiples thereof, unless he receives a grade of E or F n 
courses in two successive semesters. 


arship 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


m : e : sti qining 
This curriculum is planned to give students professional 2 
ч T h cervice. 
that will prepare them to enter upon active library serv! «ai 
ч . ; . , у: arly a 
librarian must have, in addition to executive training, schola shou 
e 


ments based on deep cultural interests and sympathies. H cure 
be trained in the modern languages and in history, sociology, -— 
and science. The curriculum, as outlined, combines these features 
the technical subjects. 


Junior Year Senior Year Sem 
sem be 
hrs 2 
Library Science 101-2........... 6 Library Science 141.....- E АША 
Library Science 121-22... . EN Library Science 142. .... «77 am 
Library Science 131-32. ....... т.а Library Science 101.....+** ШАН 
History 109-10. ............. so Library Science 1O2... 3 ss 
Electives.......... AA dee aes 8 Library Science 171-72.... е 
—— Library Science 185-86. .-++* g^ 
co ENSE ip ЫЙА Us 30 Electives. ........ 980 “a 
v8 
Total........ И hat 
{2 
' ч 7 : sd AS ended 
In addition to the major in Library Science, it is rec shall 
і : ; Ё. 
students choose as electives courses in some one field of study 
constitute a secondary major. an electi? 
If a student presents satisfactory credit for a required Mes 
subject to the approval of the Director, may be substituted. 
SPECIAL WORK 
SPECIAL RK problems 


` ° 4 Jg rar) s 

Senior students may elect such special work as Public -Lib Work W 

: : ч: , . ary 
(Library Science 221 22), Children’s Literature and Library 
Children (Library Science 209-10), etc. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE н 
ts of t 


b i : | iremen ig” 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requiri desig 


му Ф ~ : Arts, wit е 
Division of Library Science, the degree of Master of Arts fields ar 
nation of the major field of study, 18 conferred. 7 
Research Librarianship and Library Administration. 


The major 


lence 
brary Sci } 
The Division of Librar) 

: * — 


" : 
voie »derec 
SEARCH LIBRARIA eraining\are so ordered 
USE: . ship tran —— | 
ы ipa pen тз 4 of library w ly, such as 
Research roblems — 
3raduate courses for he advanced p held of academi pincel rne 
i ! the 3 6 " | | 
às to emphasize not only t ide a major fie arney 
to research but also to prov The following | 
istory or Physical Science. 


Library Science 
brary 
‘brary 


185-86... 
Science 201—2 — 
Science 205-0 or 207 


esearch 


Academic major elective 


LIB P Р ` TRATION 
, 


-ed 
tf ; advancec 
ot only ac 

rs not oni 

i ion offers 

Administration 

і і Library 1 

Curriculum in 


i and 
inistration 2 
administ 
ral ac 
1ѕо study of gene 
Science, but also s 

ibrary Science, 
in Library Scie 
Nance 


The 


Work 


1 Psychology. 
: in advancec 5) 

а! r in adv 

; and training 


E 


Peonomics 123 


25 
сіепсе 186 
Sycholog 
p atistics 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
THE FACULTY 


Cloyd He | 
rg Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
ngersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Director of the Division of Fine Arts. 


Norris 1 STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

IN eme Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Architecture. ! 

J m Baker, Adjunct Professor of Drawing and Painting. 
“Ugen Ctm Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
George Ri 52, Lecturer and Critic in Art. - 

ichard Roberts, A.M., LL.B., C.E., Lecturer in Architecture. 


ert N - 
Ison Davis, Associate in Art. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


A De 
in — of Architecture was created as a part of the University 
niversity į Р School of Fine Arts in 1894. In the reorganization of the 
The De п 1928 a Division of Fine Arts was created. Fe 
*ssional Lice hn stered by the Division of Pro- 
Acensure of the University of the State of New Y ork, the District 


olumbi;z Ы d : ч 

Americ nbia Board of Examiners and Registrars of Architects, and the 
an Ac- А ; х 

„Can Academy in Rome, and cooperates with the Beaux Arts 


Ns 
tute of Design. 


oar M : " . 
Partment of Architecture 1s regis 


THE LIBRARY 


The x 
е library с : : . 
the — contains about two thousand volumes, including most of 
Sturgis ы works on architecture, sculpture, and painting; the Russell 
5 с be v: . 
Я nection of 7,500 carefully selected photographs of architecture, 
› and painting; and the important architectural and art periodi- 
to the design studios. Provision is 


Abrarv : 
brary rooms are adjacent 
y or the Library of 


Made fi 

Or obtain; SH 3 : 

on obtaining books from the University Librar 
Bress, 2 


Art COLLECTIONS 


Nati ` 

x ا‎ Gallery of Art, house 
LES ^m ^ ~ 

Memorial Q of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
i 


4 Тһе 


Freer 4 in the National Museum, the 


and the Phillips 


allery, as well as the extensive collection of prints in the 


tary of C ә 
y of Congress, are all available to the student. 
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ADMISSION 


" : 18100 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for айт! 
to the University, see pages 48-2. ; 
Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of Univ 
Students. 
For THE Bacuetor’s DEGREES 


Admission to the Division of Fine Arts is based on a Junior Ceri 
or on the evidence of the satisfactory completion of two years 0 ‘fate 
work. Candidates for admission are required to present à certi Пу 
stating that the work of the pre-Art curriculum has been satisfact? 
completed. 


For тне MASTER’s DEGREE 


To be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Arts degree, 
must present a Bachelor of Arts degree from an accredited in udent 
To be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Fine Arts degree, a 5€ 
must present either a Bachelor of Architecture degree or à Students 
Fine Arts degree or its equivalent from an accredited institution. of the 
from unaccredited institutions may be admitted, at the discret ЇЇ 
Faculty, if recommended by the major department. Such stu d the 
complete one semester’s work in the Division of Fine Arts and rre degre? 
recommendation of the major department before registering for the 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Advanced credit from art and architecture schools : 
affiliated with an accredited college or university may be et” Е 
registering іп more advanced work of the same type for whic стей from 
desired. If the work is satisfactory, the credit will be trans tical exp 
the institution at which previous training was received. Pract 
rience alone will not be accepted for advanced credit. 


REGISTRATION E 


ч d . n А : - e pag 
For information and regulations regarding registration, ees Po 
: rision. 

All schedules must be approved by the Director of the Div 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


> : ! ` 5—59 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see page 2 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS n Student 
on го 


. j Ж 2} 8 "res 
Scholarships are administered by the University apes Compt 
d be made to the 


Loans and Scholarships. Application should I ted on page 9? 
of the University in accordance with instructions sta 


-— The Division of Fine Aris 


For part; 
Pages Еее regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 


$ GENERAL REGULATIONS 

tudents in th D à > : 

miliari ‚ ле 11015108 of Fine Arts are subject to, and are expected to 
ze th А> UE. 

bages 49. themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 
40-59 and 69 74 


f, 
Ja 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


for full-time students is set forth below 


Th 

€ norm: : 
ormal program of studies 

Students with limited schedules 


Under “O 
f rric : „ 
will take ticulum Requirements". 
"a ‚ : A 
Proportionately longer time to complete the curricula. 


R ATTENDANCE 

€gula è - i raf. , 

Irregular . attendance is required in all classes and at all criticism periods. 
attendance may cause the work of any student to be rejected. 


rawing- — 
versity ng-room work must be done in the drawing rooms of the Uni- 


t 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Stud 

; еп » „т 

ixty-fou ts are classified as follows: juniors, those who have earned 

Our libe semester-hours of credit; seniors, those who have earned ninety- 
ester-hours of credit; professionals, those who are registered for 


а Profess; 
es - 
degree sional degree; graduates, those who аге registered for a graduate 


LIBRARY Books 


* are held responsible for any books r 
© required to pay for loss, mutilation, 


emoved from the library 


Student 
or damage done. 


and will b 


Th COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
on peru of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning 
97. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

the undergraduate requirements 
of Bachelor of Arts with a desig- 
rite the major field of study is conferred. The major fields are 
| ithe. ire, Building, Illustration, and Art. Upon the completion of 
| е requirements, the professional degree of Bachelor of 
| ure or Bachelor of Fine Arts is conferred. 


Upon 
of the 


| Nation o 


the satisfactory completion of 
vision of Fine Arts, the degree 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
- и ^ ‘estos 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the adm, 


f 
= : їй 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular 4% 


> ч ^ 7 
0 the statement of graduation requirements on pages 71-73: 


SCHOLARSHIP 


tod 
1€ scribe? 


Che system of grading and of c mputing scholarship 18 < 


1 ڪڪ‎ mess 
detail on pages I | . of at 
In order to graduate a student must have a quality-point mes 
least 2 i 
2 hip I5 
i ship 
A stude nt taking twelve « mester-hours or more, whose sch lar pe 
) 
below a D aw rage in value dur ng any one semester, 5! yall be "T 
1 1 $ 
А student taking less than twelve ster-hoi — scholar | 


below а D average in values durin 
be dropped. 


‘essive set 


Я i 1 i °. values s 
A student whose scholars! ip is below a C average in values he has 
placed on probation. A student shall be taken off probation m „9 
; bee 
attained a C average or higher in value A student who has 
рї )bation for two successive semesters shal ll be drop pe 4. od may 
_ jet А 
After an interval of one semester a student who has been do poor 
apply for readmission. A student who has been dr: »pped ee covers 
scholarship will not be readmitted. (See the University ruling 
dismissal, page 74.) 
CURRICULUM EQUIREMENTS dett ` 
= i j 1 Arts 
The curriculum requirements include, for the Bachelor of / jachelof of 
a total of at least 124 semester-hours of credit, and for the se estet” 
Architecture and Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees, at least 154 
hours of credit. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Architecture 
i p ae leat Sem 
Junior Year Senior Yea h 
Sem 4 
hrs e se CERE 6 
Appreciation 111-12 2 Appreciation 151-52: Й: 4 
Appreciz ition 131-32 2 Architecture 113714. :**** ó 
Appreciation 141-42........ 4 Architecture 123-724. + *** $ 
Architecture 103- NU eva. 12 Civil Engineering 43744 «А 
Design ME, qud» Que оь 8 Design 125-26..+-+**"* T ШИ 
тогоон 2 Drawing 107-8...“ 1 ۴ 
20700 ni AMPARO UE 2 "m 
Psychology 191-92 6 Total....-++***"* 


Total... 


The Division of Fine Arts 
: Building 
Junior Year Senior Year 
Sem Sem 
Áppreciatio; hrs. hrs 
ation 14 i 
Appreciation c ids id 2 Appreciation 151-52 4 
Architecture he 42. 1 4 Architecture 113-14 . «ee 6 
"USIness Айт 627; А 4 Architecture 133-34. . 8 
-hemistry ry- nistration 21-22 6 Business Administration 131... 3 
ivil Engir ‘rey 8 Business Administration 132... 3 
8 neering Easel Ge » — 
43-44.... 6 Political Science 127-28........ 6 
Tots 
al. E^ 
30 lodi ccccccsveccessse QU 
t Illustration 
Dpreciati Junior Year Senior Year 
lation 131-35 — 
реса піод : — 2 Appreciation 111-12 2 
Sign "iut €^ — Vu 4 Appreciation 151-52... - 4 
tawing 127 IDE 8 Design 135-36... «ns 5 
Delish Eine radi er rnv? 2 Drawing 107-8...-. n 4 
Alnting тү 6 Philosophy 111-12 6 
зу T Tlectiv 
chology 191-92 : Electives.....- tmn 6 
| — 
Total. Е — Total...... ttt 30 
М. 30 
t ri 
Аррге Junior Year Senior Year 
Clation * 
Appreciation дз eens 2 Appreciation 111-12........-.--- 2 
Phish $1-«2 41742 4 Appreciation 151-52.. +--+ +++ +** 4 
Р 1о$орһу II1 6 English 171-72 5 518 
Ei ology тот 12 6 Psychology 152 3 
tive > 9179 6 Elecives. aa. 15 
"E 6 — 
Total — Total....... III 30 
АЕ 30 
B h PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 
ac ; - 
chit elor of Architecture Bachelor of Fine Arts 
ecture 
Sign 165-6625 9^ Did 0394 49. (К 8 Design 175776... 0n 12 
p awing Lag ttem nnn 12 Drawing 117718... «t 4 
Renting Ic 2 Drawing 128 ч өү 
*Ctiveg. 2 English 171-72 6 
"eie tek т 6 Painting 109 2 
Total... scena; ^; есес cv. SEN 4 
Sous ҮҮТ D o TANT 30 — 
Total. NT 30 


| U THE MASTER’S DEGREES 

Pon i { } 

Division б patisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
| 18 conferred. ine Arts, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Fine Arts 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


. . : i at 
A candidate must pass in residence and study at this University $ 


least two semesters, or one semester and one summer term of nint 
or three summer terms of nine weeks each, or four summer terms 0 

weeks each. No credit will be granted for work done in absentia, exce? 
for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 


the department concerned 


SCHOLARSHIP 
| work: 


i | | 
In order to graduate a student must have a grade of 4 or B ına 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


: < " е Arts: 
Го receive either the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Fin of 
emester-ho 
of stu 


subject to the following limitations: (a) Courses may be elected 


; + tone 
two. or three departments of the University. (b) At least tye cet 
| | | hi (c) At least © 
hours, plus the thesis, must be in the mayor subject. (с) n ii imu 

А А т • А л E еп 
semester-hours must be taken in this University. (4 TA Ac least 
amount of work in any one subject (not course) is six hours. [5° 


à ou! 
: : : the © 
six semester-hours of third-group courses must be included in ur the 
. 1 a m М - st 
of study. (f) The major chosen for the Master's degree mu 


1 | › , 
same work as that for the Bachelor's degree 


Гик: Тино E 
е . 

f Arts or Master of e 2 
The thesis const fo 
and must be register pust 
thesis subje; a de 
] recorde dat 


А candidate for the degree of Master о 
must present a thesis in his major subject. 
semester-hours of credit toward the degree 
The choice of the 


be approved by the professor in charge of the major anc 
I | 4 ; са 
University an 


Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the „rofessof 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the f an edit 
later (һай, re 


must be presented to the Director by the student not he thesis 15 
j part of the t 


juireme 


at the beginning of the final year. 


announced in the University calendar. If any 
sented in written form, it must conform to the re 
page 73. 

ORAL EXAMINATION i 


nts st 


At least three weeks before the Convocation at 


+ ‘nation on 
expected, the candidate must pass an oral examination ae арро j 
major field of work before a committee of at least hve me written "i 
ttee must 06 eck 


by the Director. The judgment of this comm! 
signed by each member and transmitted to th 
before the stated Convocation. 


;c two 
e Director at least © 


STUDIES 


Í Un r 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., Preside — * 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Director of the Genter. 
COUNCIL MEMBERS | Coope 
І t 2 І 
Heloise Brainerd, A.B., Chief of the Division 
an American Union. | r of Romance 
James Christopher Corliss, A.M., m 
guages, Hi -Am 
George Howland Cox, Adjunct Profe 
Affairs. - nce Lane 
Henry Gr attan Doyle, A.M., 2 ОЙ un 1. 
Gil Borges, LL. р Арасан O e 


11311 
ecil Кл ght Jones, BD. 4а 
L Literature. 

Cons 


Leo 5. 


James Brown Scott, L М x > U. D., 
for International Peace. ۱ 
Alva peut Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate 


ory. 


VisrriNG LECTURERS, 


tantine E. McGuire, Ph.D., Library < n 
Шат В; ay Manning, Ph.D., Department T e 
ames Alexander Robertson, L.H.D., J Gi * 
Rowe, Ph.D., X D., ccn юр: En 


1934 


{ Congress. 


ary 0j 


AND 19 


Arthur 5. Aiton, Ph.D., University of Mor 
Saac Joslin Cox. Ph. D., Northwestern l eee 
villian Fisher, Ph. D., Oklahoma College for "4s, 
DL А 


Alfred L. 


Hasbrouck, Ph.D., Washington, 


oland D. Hussey, I Ph.D., Uni versity of Ca iy 
arence F ielden Jones, Ph.D., owt} U niversity. 


ity 


ohn Tate L anning, Ph.D., Duke Uni 
ving A, Leonard, Ph.D., University 
Marie Madden, Ph. D., Fordham Un 


of C 


lifornia 


1 at Berkeley. 


versity. 
егсу Alvin Martin, Ph.D., Stanford v niverst 
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Philip Ainsworth Means, Ph.D., Pomfret, Conn. 
J. Lloyd Mecham, Ph.D., University of Texas. 
James Fred Rippy, Ph.D., Duke University. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Because of its situation in the heart of the National Сар emie 
George Washington University is able to offer certain types ° wally DY 
work and to promote and foster certain studies which profit — t 
the resources of the Federal Government, the Library of Congr et 


Pan American Union, the various embassies and — Н yantages 


institutions located in Washington. Particularly do these tended 
apply to the work concerning the nations of the Americas. It is ries 0 
that this Center shall take advantage of these manifold opportuni. but 
only by offering regularly constituted courses and special lectii in de 
also by encouraging directed research and scholarly publication. to 
broad field of inter-American problems. The Center further and to 
facilitate the interchange of university students and professo phil 
promote closer cooperation in historical, bibliographical, — to pring 
sophical, artistic, and literary matters. In this way it is hopes scholar? 
about closer academic and cultural relationships with student dents of 
and educational institutions in the other Americas and with " алі? 
the United States who wish to obtain a broader understan¢ ш rica 
keener insight into, the history, thought, and culture of the : ecialist® 

In order the better to accomplish these ends, a Counc! = e jar 


ivi i [ j i : ciated with © | 
living in Washineton and its vicinity has been associated ever? 
t E i $ 

time to time offer lecture 


versity Faculty and will from 
neral 2‹ 2 


fields of interest. This Council will also act as a gent he Cente 

with the duty of formulating the program of action for tHe © allot 
specific functions are to make recommendations concerning * fication o 
matters: courses, projects, lectures, and lecturers; the І — 
worthy research results; the exchange of university, pre v vod 
1 and scholarships; t E nd 


he arrans p^ co 
netho Ф chis 


students; the establishment of fellowships 


tion of scholars, the holding of special conferences, 
estion of concrete T 


and t 


supervising of radi oai : | SUPE 
pervising of radio broad. asts; the sugg по, ге those reall 
operation with existing agencies having objects SH раг facilita e 
А D ° к асе Й 
Center; the taking of any action necessary to encoutas America s ЧӨ; 
)etwcen scholars 1n the Am duals 


ре of indi”! t 
authorities ofi Zesides th 


y degrees: e asked to 
ities таў гей 
icularly Y 
further 4 
mination*: 


forms of beneficial cooperation | 
and the nomination to the proper University 
exceptional merit who should be granted honorar 


members of the Council. scholars in other communi 
and to assist part 
ts arise, 


Council no 


serve in an advisory capacity 
research in other localities. As requiremen 
the staff of instruction will be made through 


THE SUMMER 
1935 

Ck vd 
ха Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President ‹ f the University. 
еге Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessi 


GENERAL INFORMA TION 


t of the University, and all 
ses offered in the other 


/ é 
cademic credit for courses satisfactorily completed may be 


ow x ‘ а з 
wards the appropriate degrees in the various Colleges, Schools, 
The complete educational equipment 
to students in the Summer 


field equipment, etc. All 


Th 
the Sur ae 
Sumr * 

mer Sessions are an integral par 


Course. . 
8 giv rar 
terms, en are similar to the corresponding cour 


applied 
and Divia; 
and —— of the University. 
Sessions, Eum University are available 
partments 7 ne libraries, laboratories, 
CT dm A { niversity are open to men and women, 
uring the ¢ Sessions offer an opportunity to continue university work 
Washington ummer period. The educational value of a term of study in 
Rent and 4 * of great importance; It forms a background for both intelli- 
iter appreciative citizenship. History, political science, economics, 
» and current events are all vivified by a first-hand knowledge 


0 
Our n; : ° 
а - : . — 
tional institutions. The schedule of classes allows the students 


ample ti 
tı = : - . —E 
те to visit the great libraries and laboratories of the Capital and 


to ol 

TQ UDServe А, E x 

1€ man the Departments and Bureaus of the Government in operation. 
any educational and scientific organizations with central offices 


and "e 
exhi : : TI : 
„exhibits situated in Washington are accessible to students whose 


Spec М 
lal i ә - 
nterests draw on such resources. Excursions are arranged to 


е m: 
and — of beauty and historic association in nearby Virginia 
sin nd. | 
the o eda be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College, 
the Divi. chool, the School of Education, the School of Gov ernment, 
Students in o | niversity Students, and the Division of Library Science. 
have the e School of Engineering and the Division of Fine Arts will 
the Pportunity to take many of their elective anc 


Junior Coll and Columbian College curricula. 
| side of student life 


thletic facilities and 
The numerous parks and golf 
er sports on the Potomac 
f outdoor recreation. The 
and special summer 


ature 


] required courses 


ege 


TOVision is - 
Urin n 18 made for the social and recreationa 
equi g the Summer Sessions. The University's а 
Pment " . 
COurses of 
and at ne 


versity re 


Ww. available to all students. 
~ Washington, the riding trails, wat 
arby beaches, all offer a wide choice о 
ceptions and dances are annual events, 
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editions of the student newspaper are issued. The University fee he 
all students in attendance to medical advice and treatment from 
office of the University Physician. A series of University lectures i 
themes of contemporary interest by men distinguished in various P 
of our modern life will be given during the Sessions. pet 

For the benefit of out-of-town students, summer privileges (sub) 
to certain limitations) have been granted by the Washington bar 
the American Association of University Women and by the Unive, 
Club of Washington. Under this arrangement many students may |yint 
the use of these club houses and contact with the membership by app 
to the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR 1935 


The Summer Sessions of 1935 will present a full program of и 
and professional courses. In addition, special curricula have been p 
in the School of Education and the School of Government. А larg% the 
ber of the regular members of the University Faculty will teach аит ie 
summer, and distinguished specialists from national econom! 
cational organizations have been added to the staff. ET. 

Because of its situation, The George Washington University vill 
position to organize certain types of academic work which profit esp о 
by the resources of the Departments of the Federal Government an rica 
institutions in the National Capital. Under the Center of Inter rtan 
Studies the special attention which has been given to the ! mina 
field of Hispanic-American affairs will be continued in a fourt es is 
conference to be held this summer. The emphasis this years e wor 
centralized on the colonial history of Hispanic America; ano чой 
is so arranged that students whose interests lie in the field © " receiv? 
diplomacy, and particularly in the history of South America, wi y 
greater benefit. The seminar-conference offers to its mem ding au 
ceptional opportunity to come into intimate contact with lea tut! 
thorities in the field, and the course has been so arranged that pst 
views and opinions can be exchanged with maximum facility 4? 


c an 


to perplexing questions can be found. 
More complete information concerning these 
Summer Sessions curricula will be found in the Summer 5€ 


ít 

res 01 ', 

and other —3— еп? 
$ 


now available upon request. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


ents 
; art? 
The rules and regulations of the University apply to all dep olleg” 


à ” ate 
of the Summer Sessions. The announcements of the separ i infor 
Schools, and Divisions in this catalogue should be consulte 
tion regarding admission, advanced standing, fees, etc. 


The Summer Sessions 


$ eci : . 
al pecial publications relating to the Summer Sessions will be sent to 


int 
erested persons on request. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Th 

. the со i i i à "- | 

we unes of instruction offered in the Summer Sessions are included 

E phabetical list of courses beginning on page 197 and also in the 
et Sessions Bulletin. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


‚таана — 


| 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


* following pages of this bulletin, under the mme w 

instruc names of the departments of instruction, are listed ie cows ч 

авы offered by the University in the summer of 1935 and in the 

sligh mic year 1935-36. The courses as here listed are subject to some 
g t change, The University reserves the right to withdraw any course 

announced, : : 

Nem of numbers and symbols used in connection with these 

“ements of courses is explained in the following paragraphs. 


EXPLANATION oF Course NUMBERS 


a М i M . . b " 

“ourse indicates the semester in which that course 18 offered. An 
number indicates that the course is offered in the first semester; an even 
› that it is offered in the second semester; and a double number (e.g., 
that it begins in the first semester and continues in the second. 
е has no application, however, to courses offered only in the Sum- 
In a few cases, where a course which is numbered for one 
ч s normally given in that semester, 13 offered this year in 
J J Е à a м - „ 

In thet Osite semester, such exception to the foregoing rule is clearly noted 
е А \ 0 расте ос 7 no 
the — following the name of the course; and in each such case 

T і f. ۳ " Р 
In tł se number is followed by the letter x (e.g., 21x). А 
à Н 2 3 
to 205 ^ Department of Law, first-year courses are numbered from Io! 
301 to, second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 
31 to 400: and ; d 
; 

n the de 

Numbered 


Year Course 


graduate courses, from 401 to 500. 
Partments of the School of Medicine, first-year Courses are 


Tom IOI to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 


8, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 


all neges po Ape d 
"ir other departments the following grouping 1s used: 
St-group = 


in th courses, numbered from 1 to 100, are planned for students 
the freshman n 
vecond.o 
‘tudents in 


1 зорһотоге years. 
roup Courses, numbered from i 
Igher degr the junior and senior years. They may е — toward 
Proved at i only when registration for graduate credit - " ха 
тайа EN beginning of the course by the Dean responsible x the 
Addition tia and by the officer of instruction and when Gn conp etion 

ird- al work has been certified to by the officer of instruction. i 
for a Broup courses, numbered from 201 to 300, аге planned primarily 
of th vm students. They are open to seniors only with the approval 

Cer of instruction. 


101 to 200, are planned for 
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INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


> ; А : ИЗ 
Ihe number of semester-hours of credit given for the satista 


cor mpletion of a course is in most cases indicated in p: arentheses after — 
name of the course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of с 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three 
of credit is marked (3). А semester-hour of credit usually consists 0 А 
completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or one laborat?" 


hous 


paged a week for one semester. hat t 
A dagger (1) preceding the number of a year course indic ates t a 


ol 
course may not be entered in the second semester and that credit will 1 
given until the work of both semesters has been completed. 
Ricur To Drop STUDENTS à 


The right is reserved by the University to drop any student from fth 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 0 
student or the University, the University Administration deems ! 
visable to do so. 


ANATOMY 


George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer. 


\ 


\ 


Шат 


таг Charles Solnitzky, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 


Henry Waller, Ph.D., Znstructor in Anatomy. 


ohn Ralston Pate, A.B., B.S., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Anatomy. 


101 


103 


336 


hi 
* со SM 
Vi it given in coll; 


Gross Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 
"us : E е , : ixl р 
his course consists of instruction in osteology, followed by the 


" х . А < urs 
Careful dissection and study of the entire body. Sixteen hours 
a week, 


Histology and Embryology Solnitzky and Seal 

‘his course includes the histogenesis and microscopic structure 

of the tissues and organs of the human body. Fifteen hours a 

week, 

Regional Anatomy _ Jenkins and Staff 
Correlation course in which cross sections, prepared — 

mens, and models are employed to study the developmental, 


e : : Six hours a 
Bross, and microscopic details of body structure. DIX h 
week. 


1; ; ; n Solnitzky 
Microscopic-Anatomy Seminar (elective) + 
Ours and credits to be arranged. Š 
; ; The Sta 
Comparative Anatomy (elective) 
Ours and credits to be arranged. 
1 ; The Sta 
Functional and Surgical Anatomy 


i i juncti nth the 
Surse in applied Anatomy taught in conjunction with 
clinical staff, Two hours a week. 


Research Jenkins and Staf 
Ours and credits to be arranged. 3 

Microtechnic The Staff 
Ours and credits to be arranged. 7 

Surgical Anatomy (elective)* Jenkins 


Wo hours a week. 


ment of Surgery 
aboration with the Department of Su 


———— 


Exet ИД 


Samuel Burt T 


| Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor 
| Eugen W : ( 3 {rt 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See pages 186-87. 


| APPRECIATION 


i : - 
rik \sROUI 
А dall 
| 1-2. 4 | o" 

i uc 1 і 11 12 p.m. | 
^ nd?! 
rand 

11—12 4 nd Nature Appreciation (3—3) C 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. weist 
21-22 Histor rait í nd Sculpture (3—3) fe 
å n B, Mo 


Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Sectia 


141—4 
Wi | Fri p.m gline 
161-52 4 Europe and the West (2-2) 
l'ues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m 


ARCHITECTURE 
SECOND GROUP А „ndal! 


ing (1-1 tra 
- egis 
2 (or concurrent reg 


103-4 Principl. 2 
Prerequisite: Ap 


therefor). Thur 


\ (200) 


ppreciation 11-1 


+ 5.10 p.m. 


EE Art 


II1- U . 

3714 Construction (2-2) Roberts 
Materials and practices of the building trades. Structural 
details, specifications, contracts, and supervision. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing. Mon., Wed., and Fri., §.10 p.m. 

127- А 

3724 Mechanical Equipment (2-2) Roberts 
ы ' a . 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating, and electrical inst illation. 
> one s - ^T T E^ 
Prerequisite: junior standing. Tues. and Thurs, 5.10 p.m. 

132-4 Lr s 11 г 
33-34 Office Practice (4-4) Crandall and Staff 
i HEC 4—4 b d x : ; 

Office procedure and records. Dia f client's economic and 


environmental needs. Working drawings, details, an 
Cations. Prerequisite: Architecture 114. Drawing-room fee, $3 


а semester. Wed. and Fri., 7.40 to 9-30 p.m 


Archi 


ecture (4-4) The Staff 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design class B and environment prob- 
lems, Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Drawing-room fee, $6 a 
semester; Beaux Arts fee, $7.50 a semester. Section A, Mon., 


Tues., and Fri, 1.40 to 4 p.m Section B, Mon., Tues., and 


Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 
115-16 Illustration (4-4) 
Varicolored compositions. Prerequisite: Drawing га 
room fee, $6 a semester. Section А, Mon., Tues., and Fri., 1.40 
to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon., Tues., and Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 
25-26 Architecture ( The Staff 


474) r 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design class A and B and environment 
Drawing-room fee, $6 a 


problems. Prerequisite: Design 100. i 

semester; Beaux Arts fee, $7.50 a semester. Section A, Mon., 
Foes ani Fri., 1.40 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon., Tues., and Fri., 

7-40 to Io p.m. 

135-36 Illustration (4-4) * 

Book and poster illustration in all mediums. Prerequisite: 
esign 116. Drawing-room fee, $6 а semester. Section A, 
Ton., Tues., and TA 1.40 to 4 Pp m. Section B, Mon., Tues., 
and Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 


Weisz 
18. Drawing- 


The Staff 


\ and environment prob- 


165-66 


Architecture (6-6) 

Beaux Arts Institute of Design class $¢ 
€ms. Prerequisite: Design 126. Drawing-room fee, $6 a 
Semester; Beaux Arts fee, $7.50 a semester. Section A, Mon., 


т - x . 4 * 6 
ues., and Fri, 1.40 to 4 p.m. section B, Design 165 or 166, 


Courses of Instruction _ 


Mon., Tues., and Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. Students with imi 
schedules may take Design 165 and 166 for two semesters ёй 


Illustration (6-6) Mer 
Advanced problems. Prerequisite: Design 136. Drawing?” 

fee, $6 a semester. Section A, Mon., Tues., and Fri. 140 K 
4 p.m. Section B, Design 175 or 176, Mon., Tues., and Fri. 74 
to 10 p.m. Students with limited schedules may take Dest 

175 and 176 for two semesters each. E 
Seminar in Design The 5 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


DRAWING 
First Group 
The cuf 
d-ink, wash, ay 


ction ^" 
ed» an 


Drawing: Black and White (3-3) 

Lettering, perspective, charcoal, pencil, pen-an 
brush, and design. Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. Se 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1.40 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon., W 
Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 


; ff 
Drawing and Color (3-3) The це 
Shades and shadows; design in pencil, charcoal, water c: 
pastel, and tempera. Prerequisite: Drawing 8. Drawing to 
fee, $3 a semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 14 

4 p.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 


SECOND GROUP 
| paket 
Prerequisiti 

Section ^" 
а Thur 


Life Class (2~2) 
Anatomy, drawing in charcoal, and composition. 
Drawing 18. Drawing-room'fee, $3 a semester. 
Wed. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p.m. Section B, Wed. an 
7.40 to IO p.m. Ў 
Bakes 
Advanced Life Class (2-2 site 
? £ i »rere quis 
Drawing in charcoal and advanced composition. Pre tion Ay 
н T . fe sec 
Drawing 108. Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. 1 Thurs 
Wed. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p.m. Section B, Wed. an 
7.40 to IO p.m. pavis 


Advanced Pencil and Pen-and-Ink (2-2) om вете! 


j 


\ ге: $ 
Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Drawing-room fee, $. 
Section A, Wed. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p.m. 
and Thurs., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 


Section 


Art 


PAINTING 


SECOND GROUP 


Ic С > 
10 Advanced Water Color (2-2) Weisz 
› ‘ 4 А м 
Prere juisite: Drawing 18 Drawing-room tee, $3 a semester. 
section A, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p-m. Section B, Tues. and 
lhurs., .4 to I p.m. 
H bei "he Ceng 
9-20 Still-life (2-2) [he Stafi 


› ^ 1 
Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Drawing-room fee, $3 à semester. 


Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p.m. Section В, Tues. 


and Thurs., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 

Baker 
Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. 
Section B, Wed. 


129-46 7]; 

*9-30 Life Class (2-2) 
: 55 
Prerequisite: Drawing 108. 
Section A, Wed. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p-m. 
and Thurs., 7.40 to 10 p.m. 


149750. Advan [he Staff 


ted Painting and Compi tion 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


= 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


it 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Exiit 
Officer. 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
John Harold Hanks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 


Alden Franklin Roe, Sc.D., Instructor in Bacteriology. 


Randall 


III 


112 


= 


Leslie Thompson, Sc.D., Research Associate in Bacteriology: 


| anb 
General Bacteriology (3) ; —* 
A study of the fundamental facts of Bacteriology, 1 


discussions of the industrial and hygienic applications 0 
science. Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds 
studied in the laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9 to I1 a.m: 

Janks, Rot 


Bacteriology and Immunology McKinley, Parr, F е 
5 £ r 
= 1 асотр 


A thorough grounding in bacteriological technique anc isms: 
hensive study of all the important pathogenic micro-orgá y 
The course stresses those phases of Bacteriology and Ime * 
directly related to medical problems concerning infection sical 
eases and their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment. y: hd- 
immunological and serological technique, certain of te 
minths and protozoan parasites, the filterable viruses 
rickettsiae are also considered. Eleven hours a week. 


Hanks 


I mmunology and Serology (elective) 
Hours and credits to be arranged. «on 
Filterable Viruses McKinley, T: d 
A survey of methods for the study of filterable viruses и 112 
the principal virus diseases. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 

Hours and credits to be arranged. 


suf 
— The ~ 
Infectious Diseases (elective) mmo 


"x йр a ” f the CÓ 
Clinical aspects of Bacteriology and prevention of th 


— diseases. One hour a week. The sf 
Research in. Bacteriology 
Hours and credits to be arranged. The staf 


Staff Seminar 
Biweekly. 
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— 


HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B. M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene and 
Wa Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer. : 
arren Е, Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public-Health 
W Administration. 
a L. Treadway, M.D., Profe 
Willi К. Sayers, M.D., Professorial Lects 
Lom Charles White, M.B., M.D., Professor 
"4 L. Williams, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Med 
E ondelehr, M.D., Professorial 
es ME W arner, M.D., Professoria 
Ral i E Frank, C.E., Professorial 
тыд ^. Tarbett, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary 
"yn D. Collins, A.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary Science. 


Preventive Medicine. 


strial Hygiene. 


Lecturer in Tuberculosts. 


Lecturer 1n f 
Lecturer 1n Hygiene. 


turer 1n Sanitary Science. 


110 Introduction to Community Health and Sanitation (1) The Staff 
safeguarding of public water and milk 


public and community health 


Modern sanitation, the 
supplies, industrial hygiene, and 
measures. The broad obligations of the general practitioner in 
matters of public health and his relationship to Federal, State, 
municipal, county, and non-official health agencies are stressed. 
One hour a week. 
ara Hygiene (2) Spencer and Staff 
The student is familiarized with the rapid present-day transition 
: medicine, the problems that_are 
arising in the fields of medical ethics and medical economics, and 
the social aspects of medical practice or the ever-expanding 
duties of the general practitioner and of the profession as an 
integral group in our social structure. Two hours a week. 
The Staff 


from curative to preventive 


б 


Preventi e Medicine* 
The methods employed in the study of epidemics of the more 
important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 
the epidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
methods of prevention and control; and exposition of the general 
and specific control measures usually employed by modern 
health units. Two hours a week. 
8 Public-Health Aspects of Clinical Medicine and Surgery The Staff 
rum method, in which the 


he course is conducted by the fo 
in Hygiene and Preventive 


са! departments and the staff 
—— Medicine take part. Eight periods. 


Supple 

m 

ented for ex Н ler , ser feld work 
ceptional students by summer held wor 


in various health departments. 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemist 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


° t 
іту, Execute oft 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
Oliver John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Hubert Scott Loring, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Wilbur Irvin Patterson, Ph.D., Instructor in Bio hemistry. 


Helen Marie Dyer, A.M., Associate in Biochemistry. 


Tig! 42 


144 


146 


руё 
for students 
and Thur" 


Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4) 

Lecture and laboratory course designed particularly 
of the Department of Home Economics. Tues. 
2 to § p.m. 


Roe, Dy z 


Biochemistry (4-4) mila 
Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students, 5! ж 
in general content to Biochemistry 144 and 251. Mon. 
Wed., 9 a.m. to 12. f 
EG u zna and 90 
Biochemistry du Vigneaud, Roe, an tll 


Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of proteins :ofh 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal putrefact* 
and feces; blood, milk, and urine. Physical-chemical Ww 
such as osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are brought 


. A e ; è 4 sâ 
in their relationship to the above subjects. Attention 1 de 
to 


given to various phases of intermediary metabolism, Ф 


б ^ ° T "o 
endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency diseases. Гус 


a week. 
1 W 4 suf 


Biochemistry Seminar (elective) du Vigneaud, Roe, an "s 
Seminar course for freshmen amplifying the lectures in acts 
chemistry 144 and taking up in greater detail certain 25Р 
of the field. One hour a week. 


ff 
Advanced Biochemistry du Vigneaud, Кое, and 
Lecture and laboratory course continuing the work 0 ber 
chemistry 144. The chemistry of proteins, fats, and p 
hydrates, and digestion, tissue chemistry, hydrogen-ion са the 
tration, and methods of quantitative analysis are studied i Ee 
laboratory. Methods of analysis of urine, blood, pn an 
tents, and feces which are aids in the diagnosis of diseases 


га” 
: " ^ : e labo! 
metabolic disturbances are particularly stressed in th 
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Biochemistry 207 


tory, and the interpretation of the findings by these methods 
is thoroughly dealt with in the lecture work. The lectures are 
also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the previous 
semester's lecture work and to present advanced biochemical 
material. Two hours of lectures and nine hours of laboratory 
work a week. 

Chemistry of the Internal Secretions (elective) du Vigneaud 
One hour a week. 


Biochemical Preparations The Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 

Biochemical Literature (1-1) du Vigneaud 
Seminar course on the current literature in Biochemistry, mainly 
for graduate students, but open to a limited number of specially 
qualified medical students. Hours to be arranged. 


Staf Seminar The Staff 
Biweekly 
Research in Biochemistry du Vigneaud and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


| | 


BIOLOGY* 


— к. ji 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology, Ext 
Officer. 
xi 3 à 4 ? й мо 
Minimum requirements for the major in Columbian Coliege.—Biology 1-2% j an 
the following three courses: Botany 1 and 2, Geolog ry 21-22, and Zoology !^ jy 


eighteen semester-hours of second- 2 third-g zroup courses, some of whic 
in Botany and Zoology, and such * iterals as may be re pun in each case Ў 

Minimum re quirements for the major in the School of on. —Thirty seme 
hours of approved work in Biology add related sul 


Fees.—For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 56. 


First Group е 

1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) ne 
A study of plants and animals, their environment, and f 
relations to man. Tues., 11.10 a.m. Section A, field Mon. ! 3 
to 4.30 p.m.; laboratory Wed., 10.10 a.m. to 12. € " 
field Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; laboratory Thurs., 11.10 
1 p.m. Section C, feld Fri. » 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; laborator 


IO.IO a.m. to I2. 


y , Sat 


SECOND GROUP : 
скане, Griggs 
t107-8 Evolution (3-3) 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in Biology» 


Geology, or Zoology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. | 
S gi 
T115-16 Principles of Cytology (3-3) Bo 


Prerequisite: one year of college work in Biology, Botan 
Zoology. Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section A, Tues. 9 
Thurs., 2.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section B, Tues., «.10 to 7 Р” 
Thurs., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 

[127-28 Introduction to Genetics (3-3) 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in Biology, 
Zoology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


Botany» © 


E 4 Yocum 
172 Teaching of Science (2) 
Hours to be arranged. 
THIRD Group " 
е 1 owm 
201-2 Proseminar: Cytology (3-3) В 
Hours to be arranged. n 
Bow? 


211-12. Research in Cytology 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


* See also the Departments of Botany and Zoology, pages 309-11 and 314-15. 
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BOTANY* 


R ^ * , : 
EM Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Officer. 
ү Everett Stevens, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Botany. 

àwson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 


Mini . Р ‚ r 
eyond ^um. requirements for the major.—Twenty-four semester-hours of Botany 
, the introductory courses, with collaterals as recommended in conference. 
s— > > 
For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 56. 


First GROUP 

I Structure and Functions of the Flowering Plantt (3) The Staff 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9 ‘2 a.m.; laboratory Wed., 1.40 
to 3.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory 
Thurs, 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. Section C, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 
P-m.; laboratory Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) The Staff 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m.; laboratory Wed., 1.40 
to 3.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory 
Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. Section C, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m.; 
laboratory Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

5 Field Botany (4) Griggs and Assistant 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with 
Classroom study. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 


SECOND GROUP 
105 Presession Field Trip (3) _ Griggs 
To the coastal plain and mountains of North Carolina. Ad- 
mission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
E Postsession Field Trip (2) Griggs and Assistant 
To the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. (Not offered in 1935-36-) 
Morphology of Nonvascular Plants (3-3) ; 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1—2. Mon., 6.10 p.m.; 
laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. (Offered 
in alternate years, not in 1935-36.) 


See 
also t 
th Before de Departments of Biology and Zoology, pages 205 and 314-15. 
* Departmen ting registration for Botany 1 each student must obtain from che representative of 


en. : - 
an assignment to a laboratory section. 


(209) 


— — 


—— 


Courses of Instruction 


119-20 Morphology of Vascular Plants (3-3) 


123-24 
125 
131-32 
133-34 
135-36 
141-42 
143744 
145 
148 


Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. (Not offered ? 
1935-36.) í 
Monocots (3-3) Grit? 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. Wed., 6.10 p.m.; laborator 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. (Offered in 1935? 
and alternate years.) { 
Dicots (3-3) б 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. Wed., 6.10 p.m.; laborator 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. (Offered in alternat 
years, not in 1935-36.) 

Physiological Plant Anatomy (4) Griggs and Assistant 
Special adaptations of plants to unusual environments. 
requisite: Botany 1 and 2, or 5, or Biology 1-2. (Not offe 
1935-36.) 


red in 


Mycology (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. Tues., 6-19 i 
laboratory Tues. and Thurs., hours to be arranged. (Offere 
1935-36 and alternate years.) 


pmi 


Pathology (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Botany т and 2, or Biology 1-2. Tues., 6.1 А 
laboratory Tues. and Thurs., hours to be arranged. (Offer 
alternate years, not in 1935-36.) 


Plant Physiology (3-3) 1 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2; Chemistry ; е7 
Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m.; laboratory Mon. and Wed» т 
to be arranged. 


6.10 p.m 


Yocum 


^ 
?. 


"iol 
Plant Ecology (3-3) o 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. Fri., 6.10 ues 
laboratory hours to be arranged. (Offered in alternate 35 
not in 1935-36.) 
Plant Geography (3-3) бәй 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. Fri., 6-10 Pd 


laboratory hours to be arranged. (Offered in 19353 
alternate years.) 


Plant Histology (3) 

Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. 
1935-36.) 

Taxonomy of Algae (3) 

Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or Biology 1-2. 
1935-36.) 


(Not offered 4 


(Not offered 


E B otany 


THIRD Group 
219- . 
9-20 Proseminar: Morphology (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


221~ , т 
22 Proseminar: Тахопоту (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 
2 = . 
35-36 Proseminar: Physiology (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
241~ ; 
41-42 Proseminar: Ecology (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
245 . 
47-48 Seminar: History of Botany (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
E м... dme 
31-62. Seminar (3-3) 
Mon. and Fri., 12.10 p.m. 
~62 Research 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 


The Staff 
Griggs 
Yocum 
Griggs 
Stevens 
The Staff 


The Staff 


— 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration. i 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting an 
Business Administration, Executive Officer. 


— — Lecturer on Marketing 


‚ ` os от. 
— — Instructor in Business Administrat 
Minimum requirements for the major.—See pages 170-72. 
7 J 7 | 7 


First Group 


21-22 Principles of Accounting (3-3) Owens, ds 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section Ф Sat» 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., Thurs., an 
6.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

SECOND Group 
124 Federal Taxation (3) Wed» 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 21-22. Mons 
and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
127 State and Municipal Taxation (3) 5. сто P™ 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 5. 
128 Governmental Budgets (3) ; uM prn 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5: 
129 Federal Accounting and Reports (3) Wed., and 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 21-22. Mon., 
Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
130 State and Municipal Accounting (3) Wed. and 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 21-22. Mon. 
Fri., 6.10 p.m 
. ©) . . 5 
Owen 
131 Business Organization and Control (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. o p.m pine 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat., 5 
weeks’ term. Owens 
132 Business Management (3) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


(212) 


139 


140 


144 


156 


Corporation Fi 


ance (3) 


Pu . o ^ : 
rerequisite: Economics 1 


in 1935 36.) 


Investments (3) 


Business Administration 


213 


(< fered in 


› TW ө è . 
I rerequisite: Business Administration 155. 


years, not in 1935-3 


Advanced Accoun 


> . : ә . 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 21 


and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 


Industrial Cost Accounting (3) 


> gr a : à 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 21 


nate years, not in 1935-36.) 


Auditing (4) 


> » : А 
Prerequisite: nine semester-hours іп Accou 


and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


Accounting The ry and Pr ‚} 


› ae А ч А -— 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 13 


lems (3) 


alternate years, not in 1935-36.) 


Commercial Cost Accounting (3) 


> "» ; M 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 217 


and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


Marketing (3) 


NE | 2 

erequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except 5 
reek’ >” ч k 

weeks’ term (Kennedy). 


Exporting and Impo 


and 


Public Utilities (3) 


ri 


Prerean;c : ; 
rerequisite: Economics 1 


р (3) 
rerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., 


Sutton 
alternate years, not 


Sutton 
(Offered in alternate 


Owens 
Tues., Thurs., 


K 
H 


Owens 
22. (Offered in alter- 


Owens 
nting. Tues., Thurs., 


Owens 
38. (Offered in 


Owens 
2. Tues., Thurs., 


^ 
2 


Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


at., $.IO p-m., nine 


Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


Kennedy 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


D s . 
Principles of Transportation (3-3) 


Р . s i 
rerequisite: Economics 1 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily exce 


Weeks’ term, 


Speculation, Business Forecasting, and Insurance (3) 


) T" 
Prerequisite: I 


Weeks’ term (Owens). 


;conomics 1—2 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except 5 


Kennedy 


2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
pt Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine 


Kennedy 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


at., 6.10 p.m., nine 


214 Courses of Instruction _ M 


THIRD Group s í 
; Š ta 
211-12 Proseminar: Accounting Problems (3-3) The 
Tues., 8 p.m. 


. ; * Staff 
231-32 Seminar: Business Administration (3-3) The 
Thurs., 8 p.m. 


CHEMISTRY 


Coli 
In | p : - 
i Ease Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
e “dward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 
ied Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
*Xecutive Officer. 


Dew; 

i y А ^ казы 

tt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
A el J j d 


Josep! Ec ‚ Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
4 J 
ph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 


aul H > 
pow Emmett, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 
—  — — —, Instructor in Chemistry. 


Davi 
2 Halbert Howard, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 


Mini 
mun * ^ "i „ 
n requirements for the major. hemistry 11-12, 21, 41-42, їїї—12, 
4 Physics 11, 12, 13, and 14 


2 ; 

as collateral 91192» with Mathematics 19 and 20 an 

y Partment, F е work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the 
p mistry M: he students who desire a broader and more general preparation in 
у Consulta; athematics, and Physics combined, a group major may be arranged 
ation with the executive officers of the several Departments. The 


erman |; è 
Hua tate. is recommended for all majors. 1 . 
atory secti efore completing registration for courses in which there are 
“partment an ase? each student must obtain from the representative of the 
an assignment to a laboratory section and locker. 


ees ~F 
Р ог TT 2 
a statement of laboratory fees and deposits, see page 56. 


First GROUP 
4 production to Physical Science (3) 3 
Ogee high-school Physics or Physics 3- 
"10 a.m.; laboratory Thurs., 1.40 to 4-39 p.m. 
3 General Chemistry* (4-4) Van Evera, Howard, and Assistants 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon. and 
red., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section M, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 
om 4-30 p.m.; section N, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4-39 p.m.; 

| Section P, Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m. 
Chemistry 11x—same as Chemistry 11, but offered second 
Semester, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section N, 
ues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4. 30 р.т.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 

“ЗО to 9.20 p.m. : 

Chemistry 12x—same as Chemistry 12, 


seme " ` ° aie * E 
Two Semester, Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 


em, 

Tedi: istry u- ^ : 

and at high-schoal Опвбісисев an elementary course in General Chemistry. Students who have 
А Chemistry Chemistry from an accredited high school may be excused from Chemistry 11 

Y 31 or 21x following Chemistry 12 ог 12%. 


Van Evera and Assistants 
Tues. and Thurs., 


1-17 


but offered first 
Section B, 


(215) 


141-42 


T111-12 


Courses of Instruction 


— __ ии 


Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section М, M Mon. 27 
Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section N, Tues. and Thurs» 1.49 
4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 9.20 p-m: 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4-4)—4daily except Sat., 8.40 4 
1.30 p.m., nine weeks' term (Knowles and assistant). 


ant 
Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Knowles and — 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Section A, Mon. and Wed. ! 


т. © 


ERT o 
a.m. Section B, Mon., and Wed., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: se s 
M, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section N, T 
Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs; 9? 


9.20 p.m. 

Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, but offered sc В, 
semester. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section M, 
Wed., 1.40 to 430 p.m.; section N, Tues. and Thurs 7 
4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 9.20 p." А 
Mackall and Assist, 


Organic Chemistry (4-4) 0.1 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Section A, Tues. and Thurs» torf: 
a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs, 5.10 p.m. Lares 
section M, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section ép 
and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs» 
to 9.20 p.m. m. t0 

Summer Sessions 193 5 (4-4)—daily except Sat., 8.49 = 
1.30 p.m., nine weeks’ term. 

SECOND Group 

Physical Chemistry (4-4) 1.2 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 121; Mathematics 20; — an 


Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section 3, "Thu ur 
Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section №, Tues. an jo p 
e * › 9.2 
1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 6.39 © 9: 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4 0 Knowles 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Section A, Fri., 11. 
B, Fri., ¢.10 p.m. Laboratory: section М, Моп., Wed. a 9.29 
1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section О, Mon, Wed., and Fri» 
p.m. 

Chemistry 121x—same as Chemistry 121, и 
semester. Wed., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section ^ "Thurs 
Thurs., and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, 
and Fri., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m. pee 


Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21 and 42. 


Mon. and W ed.» 


E - Chem istry : 217 


š E DL 
Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) Howard 
2 + < ы T. * 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 121. Laboratory: section P, Tues. and 

iurs., 6.50 to 9.20 p.m. 


l41- ; 
41-42 Organic Chemistry (2—2) Mackall 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. 
1 ral • 
35746 Organic Chemistry (2-2) Mackall and Assistant 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Lab ratory: section M, Wed. and 
Fri., 1.40 to 4.20 р.т.; section О, Wed. and Fri., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m. 
i 4 4.30 p.m.; 
191-. 3 
91-92 History of Chemistry (1-1) Mackall 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42 and 121 (or concurrent registration 
for Chemistry 121). Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
^ I 
| THIRD GROUP 
2 a ~ 
9374 Contact Catalysis (2-2) Emmett 
> — dd т 1 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
їзос-6 - 


376 Colloid and Surface Chemistry 


y (2-2 


|; rerequisite: Chemistry 112. (Not offered in 1935—36.) 


2) 


211 General Thermodynamics (2) Gibson 
> e , 7 : 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. 
21 OR, Tm А 1 
2 Chemical Thermodynamics (2) Gibson 
\ rerequisite: Chemistry 211. Моп. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. 
114. 1 
3-1 Р 
3-14 Atomic and Molecular Theory (2-2) 
rerequisite: Chemistry 112. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. (Not 
2 offered in 1935-36.) 
It . ә p“ 
5-16 Theories of § lution (2-2) 
› xx р } : — 
I rerequisite: Chemistry 112. (Not offered in 1935 36.) 
223- | | 
3714 Qualitative Organic Analysis (2-2) Mackall and Assistant 
) 9 e > > — " ^ . Е x 
erequisite: Chemistry 21 and 42; reading , knowledge of 
зегтап. Laboratory: section M, Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 
P.m.; section O, Wed. and Fri., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m. 
22 
5 Quantitative Organic Analysis (2) Mackall and Assistant 
rerequisite: Chemistry 42 and 122. Laboratory: section M, 
Wed. and Fri, 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section O, Wed. and Fri., 
30 to 9.20 
` ).20 p.m. 
Chemistry 22cx—same as Chemistry 225, but offered second 
Semester, Laboratory: section M, Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 
23 P-m.; section O, Wed. and Fri., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m. 
ماله‎ 
9932 


Advanced Inorg < 


í ganic Chemistry (2 2) t 6.) 
lérequisite: Chemistry 42 and 122. (Not offered in 1935-36. 


Co urses of Instruction EB 


Carbohydrates (2) 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 р к 
Polypeptides, Dyes, and Organic Medicinals (2) Amb 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 р f 
Research (3-3) The y^ 
Research and thesis for the Master's degree. Hours and 
to be arranged gel; 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—hours and fees to be arran 


nine weeks' term. 


Research 
Hours, fees, and credits to be arranged 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


aymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Cin 

га K j 1 1 + `y › Pi Y / rr — ca 

ank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, 
“Xecutive O) licer. 


John R 


arles Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Слои - 
Etneering, 
CUm , Instructor in ( ering. 


0 2 * 
à Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering. 
"B Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See page 141. 


First Grout 

I Surveying (3) Cook, Walker 
The principles, methods, and instruments used in surveying, 
with field work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Surveying fee, 
$6. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 p.m. Section B, Mon. 
and Fri, 6.1 p.m. Field work: section A, Tues., 1.40 р.т.; 
section B, Sat., 1.40 p.m. 

14 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) Cruickshanks 
Determination of the properties of materials by mechanical 
tests, and a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 


: ‘ ; - o 
Neering 25, 132, and 134 (or concurrent registration for Civil 
Engineering 132 and 134). Laboratory fee, $6. Section A, 


ed. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 


“1 G@vigation (2-2) 

- f en  rerequisite: 
тегу апа use of instruments of navigation. Prerequisite: 
"igonometry. (Not offered in 1935-39) 


2 . 

25 Materials of Construction (3 Lapham 

Nonmetallic materials, with emphasis on cement; metallic 
2 е . . . 2 » * e 

Materials, with emphasis on iron and steel. Prerequisite: 


lemistry 12 and 21 (or concurrent registration for Chemistry 

21). Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri. 9.10 a.m. Section B, 
Mon, Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

41 Graphic Statics (4) Hitchcock 


Fund f beams; determination of 


amental principles; analvses of ni n o 
Stresses in roof trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite: Civil 


(219) 


43 


61 


71 


-44 


102 


Courses of Instruction 


Dra feing- 
and 


Engineering 131 (or concurrent registration therefor): 
room fee, $1. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 al» 


Wed., 1.40 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p» 


Thurs., 7.30 p.m. } 
Bridge Stresses (3) Hich 
Determination of stresses in modern types of bridge e 
Prerequisite: Civil I ngineering 41 and 132 (or concurrent oye, 
tration for Civil Engineering 132). Drafting-room fee)?!" 
tion A, Tues. and Thurs.,11.10 a.m., and Wed., 1.40 PW 
tion B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m., and Thurs., 7-39 ps 
pitchot 


Elements of Structures (3-3) 
Primarily for architectural students. Graphic statics) iling 
of beams, columns, and roof trusses; and the design an “Ж 19 
of simple trusses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 20 Il» 
Drafting-room fee, $1 a semester. Wed. and Fris Jo P 

and Tues., 7.30 p.m. Cook 


Highways and Pavements (2-2) nanc 
ó ^ ө " inte 

Highway economics, location, construction, and m ИК 

Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25 and 71 (or concurrent Г 

tion therefor). Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. үле 
. » o А а 

Railroad Engineering (3-3) Cook, nd 


Railroad curves and earthwork, and methods of loca visit 
construction of railway lines, with field work. — 
Civil Engineering 1. Surveying fee, $3 a semester. 9e Thurs» 
Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. an В, Sat» 
5.10 p.m. Field work: section A, Sat., 9.10 a.m.; $ ; 
1.40 p.m. 


Se М 
COND GROUP walke 


Higher Surveying (4) Cook, ggg 
The elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography: id work: 
raphy, and precise and trigonometric leveling, WI г Section 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 1. Surveying fee Wed. 22 
A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 

Fri., 6.10 p.m. Field work Sat., hours to be arrange Ennis 


Analytical Mechanics and Statics (2) Section № 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20; Physics 12 and 13: 4 Thur" 
lues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. ® 

§.10 p.m. Ennis 


Analytical Mechanics, Kinematics, and Kinetics (9) Mon wW 
h i 1 нг Mon» 

Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 130. SecHoP v. 5.10 P 

and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., an 


d Fri» > Is 


B 


— 


Civil Engineering 
Ennis 


I ee > 4 
32 Elasticity and Resistance of Materials (3) 
combined 


Tension, compression, shear, and torsion; deflection; 
and working stresses. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25 and 
131. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

134 Hydraulics (3) Lapham 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. 


14 5 
45-46 Higher Structures (3-3) Hitchcock 
Determination of the positions of loading and stresses in the 
more complicated structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 42. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Hitchcock 
design of steel structures. 


сео and drawings for the 
ferequisite: Civil Engineering 42. 
а semester, Tues. and Thurs., 7:30 p-m. 


147- 
47-48 Structural Design (2-2) 


Drafting-room fee, $3 


Hitchcock, Oleinik 
theory of reinforced 
Prerequisite: Civil 


149- 
o е ,; 
5° Concrete and Masonry Construction \3 -3) 


Plain concrete; general properties and 
Concrete; foundations and retaining walls. 
Engineering 25 and 132. Laboratory fee, $6 first semester; 
drafting-room fee, $1 second semester. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 
P-m., and Mon., 7.20 p.m. 

181-84 > Jw. 


" 1 арһат 
Collection, storage, purification, and 
Sewerage systems and treatment of sewerage. 
hemistry 12 and 21; Civil Engineering 134- Drafting-room fee, 
А Second semester. First semester, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
-10 p.m.; second semester, Mon. and Fri., 6.10 p.m., and Wed., 


7-39 p.m. 


W, ` ; 

ater Supply and Sewerage (3-3) 
distribution of water; 
Prerequisite: 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


s , - „О apt 
Lester Kruger Born, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Langutt 
Executive Officer. 


[ati 

Minimum requirements for the maior Twenty-four semester-hours of ah 
1$ y 2, 

reading courses (exclusive of Latin 1-2 and 3-4); English 95-96 or Нин reading 

Latin 113-14; and Greek 1-2. The a juisition, before the senior year, 0! 4 third 


knowledge of German and of either French or Italian is highly desirable; 


group and independent-study work it is prerequisite. 


GREEK 
First Group 
{1-2 First-Year Greek (3-3) ns from 
The essentials of Greek grammar; translation of selectio Wed» 
Xenophon's Anabasis or Herodotus’ Histories. Mon» 
and Fri., 11.10 a.m. 
4 Homer; Herodotus or Lysias (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Greek 2. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 


25-26 Plato; Euripides (3—3) ‘des 
* é v 7 »ninides- 
Selected dialogues of Plato; selected plays of Eurip! 
requisite: Greek 4. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
SECOND Group 
151-52 Attic Orators; Thucydides (3-3) selection’ 
Selections from the Attic orators except Demosthenes; $ dm 


E ] 7 , "am . T 0 ere 
from the Pel yponnesian War of Thucydides. (Not 


1935—36.) 


161-62 Theocritus; Plutarch or Lucian (2-2 { X Alex’ 
Selected Jdylls of Theocritus, with some discussion ^ or the 
andrian poetry; selections from the Moralia of Plutar 
Dialogues of Lucian. (Not offered in 1935 36.) 

171—72 Sophocles; Aeschylus (3-3) : offered in 
Selected plays of Sophocles and Aeschylus. (Not 


1935-36.) 
LATIN 


First Group 
11-2 First-Year Latin (3-3) 


m 
; с fro 
er а ^ : lection 
The essentials of Latin grammar; translation of se 


(222) 


— Classical Languages and Literatures 223 


Caesar’s Gallic War or something similar. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
4.10 p.m. 
374 Second-Yzar Latin (3-3) il’ 1 
Selections from Cicero’s Orations and from Vergil’s Aeneid; 
continued practice in grammar. Prerequisite: Latin 2. Tues., 
hurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
Selections from Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) > Born 
Prerequisite: four years of high-school Latin. Mon., W ed., and 
Tl., 9.10 a.m. 


15-26 


31-32 Cicero and Pliny; Horace (or Martial) and Catullus (3-3) Born 
elections from the Epistles of Cicero and of Pliny; from the 
Odes and Epodes of Horace (or the Epigrams of Martial); and 
tom the poems of Catullus. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


SECOND GROUP 

2 m 1 т) 

5-6 Tacitus and Suetonius (or Livy); Plautus and Terence (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
Petronius and Apuleius; Juvenal; Roman Elegy (373) ] Born 
The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius and the “Cupid and I иче 
from the Metamorphoses of Apuleius; some discussion of t > 

отап novel; selected satires of Juvenal; selected elegies < 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid; some discussion o 
the literary problems involved. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 2.40 p.m. 


109-169 


Iu 
rr 1 
3 4 Elementary Prose Composition (1-1) i Aa 
erequisite: four years of high-school Latin. Hours to be 
arranged, 
115- 
18 «509 
Advanced Prose Composition (1-1) A i 
rerequisite: Latin 114 ог the permission of the instructor. 
J ot offered in 1935-36.) 
“20 ^ x Am» 
Reading at Sight (1-1) 
x Ours to be arranged. B 
I in ( a 
Medieval or Renaissance Latin (3) { * 
rerequisite: four years of high-school Latin and the permission 
i of the instructor. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
~ 2 e . 7 2 
52 Roman Philosophical Writers (3-3) i я 1 
Selections from Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura; Cicero s Tuscu dia 
VPutationes and Seneca's Epistulae Morales. (Not offered in 
1935-26 
161-6, 5-36.) 


Latin Literature of the Empire: Prose and Poetry (3-3), f 
Selections from the leading authors, or intensive reading of one 
author each semester. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 


N 
N 


181 


5-6 


215-16 


Courses of Instruction —_— 


Vergil (3) опо 
The Georgics and the Bucolics of Vergil, with some discuss! ) 
the sources and the problems involved. (Not offered in 19355 


Patristic Latin (3) atl 
Selections from the works of one or more of the following © 
Church Fathers: Tertullian, Jerome, Ambrose, and Ац 
with some discussion of the relation between Christian and 00 
Christian writings. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 


Latin Epigraphy (3) 4 
Re ading of selected Latin inscriptions, with discussion 45-3 
information and problems presented. (Not offered in 193 


Roman Private Life (3) ded 0 
: * n 

Lectures, readings, and frequent papers on topics — rivate 

acquaint the student with social customs, home life, anc P 


rights of the Romans. (Not offered in 1935 -36.) 


THIRD Group 
Bort 


Proseminar (3 3) d unde" 
Primarily for first-year graduate students and advance 
graduates. Introduction to the tools and methods of 1e “de ji 
bibliography, textual criticism, interpretation, ап ehe i 
of classical scholarship. The subject for 1935-36 will be 


Hours to be arranged. por? 

Seminar (3-3) 

(Not offered in 1935-36.) Bort 

Prose Composition (1 I) n to the 
0 

The writing of original essays in Latin with — style 

appropriate styles; some theoretical study of ba of. 


eig instru 
Prerequisite: Latin 117-18 and the permission of the 


(Not offered in 1935-36.) 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS i" 
p Тт" 


1 Roman Literature in English 


English 95-96, Greek ani 
lation. 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Cha 
tles "ne T 1, 
alo Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphil- 
By, Executive Officer. 
агг DA y 
T Ford Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
^ YPhilology, 3 
erma y х fv З 
$ * Eugene Kittredge, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Dermatology and 
Е Yybhilology. 
Xorge Wil); " A 
- „Мат Creswell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
я Syphilology. 
eo. Te ; 
— aremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
i 1 Syphilology 
Russe е | ЕУ. 
«| Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology an 1 
Ууру 101 py) » 


1 Yy» = 
386 Clinic The Staff 
Children’s Hospital, one section, one hour a week for five weeks; 
mergency Hospital, one section, one and one-half hours twice 
a week; University Hospital, one section, one hour a week. 


w 
oo 
~ 


р f 1 & 
ermatology and Syphilology Simpson 
ion of the most common skin 
d general and cutaneous 
Two hours a 


idactie 

idactie lectures and demonstrat 
i ; i : j 

> Seases in all their manifestations, an 

mulis with special emphasis on its treatment. 
eek. 


388 Congenital Syphilis Simpson 
ectures and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, and skin changes 
Caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment. One hour a 
Week for eight weeks. 
389-90 ? h 
Fong 
lis of the brain and spinal 
and tabes, and including 
ughly discussed. One 


7 
Neurosyphilis 
К a lectures on the subject of syphi 
0 : i ; 
s » With special emphasis on paresis 
atment. Venereal therapy is also thoro 
Our a week for eight weeks. 
Г Fong 
he clinical application of Dermatology and Syphilology 389- 
90. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one hour a week for six weeks. 
Fields 


7 
Neurosyphilis 


00 ур: ; ges 
phis, Including C ngenital Syphilis 


Gall; cluding 
allinger Hospital, two hours a week. 
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ECONOMICS 


John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. " 
Wilson Martindale Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professorial 
Г К in Economics. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. “ 


Arthur Edward Burns, A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics, 


Oficer. 


Р ч H TAE 
— — — Assistant Professor of Economie 


Donald Stevenson Watson, A.M., Instructor in Economics. 


Minimum requirements for the major-—Economics 1-2, 105, and io cro Hg m 
108 and 145; and fifteen additional semester-hours selected from mee ^ 
120, 123, 124, 125, 126, 141-42, 165-66, 167-68, 175-76, 181-82» * of tht 
185-86. Twelve semester-hours of electives must be лы in at least al Scie! et 
following departments: Business Administration, Philosophy, and Politic 


First Group St 
Burns and É 


1-2 Economic Institutions (3-3) к 
Sections 110 
„ 


Sections A to Е, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Discussion: section 4 jo am 
a.m.; section B, Sat., 10.10 a.m.; section С, Fri., 1 gion P 
section D, Fri., 11.10 a.m.; section E, Sat., 10.10 4-™ "5 t, 5 


Sat., 10.10 а.т.; section H, Fri., 5.10 p.m.; section Д Jm 
p.m.; section J, Sat., 5.10 p.m.; section K, w А 6.10 0 
Е ас» 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—daily except 
8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Sutton). 


SECOND Group Burt 
105 Economic Theory (3) Fri 6.10 p? 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., - “Donalds” 
109-10 Economic Geography (3-3) Section B, "E 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. 9€€ 
Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. —* 
ү 
119 Money and Banking (3) = Thurs» y 
А, Tues» 6.10 p? 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Section 


Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs., à Sut?) 

120 Banking Systems (3) „ , 

Prerec vidus Ec = ics 119. Section А, Tuese ТЫ o p^ 
juisite: Economics 9. nd Sate © 


Sat, 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs., а 
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Economics 


12 b ee 7 
3 Public Finance (3) Watson 
rerequisite: Economics 1-2. Hours to be arranged. 


124 § x т bike , 
4 Survey of Federal Fiscal Policies (3) Watson 
rerequisite: Economics 123. Hours to be arranged. 


23. 
12 i i ` 
5 к» Credit, Prices (2) Sutton 
rerequisite: Economics 119. Hours to be arranged. 


International Banking and Exchange (2) Sutton 


Pre <3 { ‚= ex 
rerequisite: Economics 119. ‘Tues. and Thurs., 4.10 p.m. 


l41- 
42 The Labor Movement (3-3) Watson 


Бус, — 
rerequisite: Economics 1-2. Hours to be arranged. 


165-6 
$ Types of Government Control of Economic Activity (3-3) Watson 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


Pr A" ^ . 

erequisite: Economics 105. 

Р t : = E А ` Ф 

Е Planning and Economic Security 2-2) 
rerequisite: Economics 105. Hours to be arranged. 


176 р f f ; 
5 Fluctuations in Economic Processes (2) Burns 


P 4 ^ — 
terequisite: Economics 105. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. 


Advanced 24 
dvanced Economic Theory (2) Burns 


Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p-m. 

International Economic Relations (3-3) Donaldson 
rerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 

Е ; : ; : i 

‚шшш Problems of Hispanic America (3-3) Corliss 
ues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.39 p-m. 


Economic Relations with Canada (3-3) Donaldson 


Not offered in 1935-36.) 


THIRD GROUP 


Py : ~ : 
oseminar: Current Economic Problems (2-2) Burns 


Hours to be arranged. 

P . 

унн: Governmental Control and — 
ours to be arranged. 


y Planning (3) 
Compton 


111-1 
2 . 4 ә 
Proseminar: Relationship of Government to Banking Policy (2-2) 
" Ours to be arranged Watson 
5-1 ; * 7 
6 огетїпаг: Labor Problems (2-2) Watson 
* ours to be arranged. 
1-22 Burns 


Н: ; i 
Tistory and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) 
Ours to be arranged. 
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281-82 Seminar: International Economic Relations (3-3) 
Wed., 8 p.m. 

293-94 Seminar: Economic Theory and Policies (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


— 


Donalds 
The suf 


EDUCATION 
William С 


. агі Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

illiam Cullen French, Ph.D., Profe ست‎ Education, Executive Officer. 

Prank ne Halberg, A.M., Visiting Professor of Education. 
Washington Ballou, Ph.D., 4d 


I Orin Powers, Ph.D., Research. Associate Pr fess ‚г of Education. 


гипсі Professor of Education. 
ч T 7 . ^ » * 
hn T homas W ahlquist, Ph.D., Visiting Associate Professor of Education. 


‚ Min 


imu r 
In add; m requirements for the 


ition to Obs 


ervation and Cadet 


SECOND GROUP 
ы Нїлогу of American Education (2) French 


Tues. and Thurs., 4.10 p.m. 


115 Technique of Teaching (3) Ruediger 
› gees 5 м - 28 7 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Section A, Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m., SIX 
Weeks’ term. 

116 History and Principles of Ruediger 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Section A, Mon., Wed., 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

I а $ 

19 Philosophy of Education (3) Ruediger 
> эы + s - 1 хр 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 p.m. 

1 

м Character Education (2) 

Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Sat., 9-10 to 11 a.m. 

12 ч r 

9 Observation of Teaching (3) The Staff 

rerequisite: Educational Psychology- Hours to be arranged. 

130 The Staff 


Cadet Teaching (3) 
rerequisite: Education 115, 116, an 
lours to be arranged. 

е t 
43 Teaching Reading (2) 


ummer Sessions 1935 
weeks’ term. 


d a course in special method. 


French 


daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m., SIX 


230 


146 


149 


| 151 


188 


213-14 


А i a 
*The prerequisite for each third-group course is the completion of the ap 
wor 


Courses of Instruction O B 


The Social Studies (2) 
Historical setting, content, and method. Prerequi 
and Principles of Education. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p i 


site: Histo 


x peer m 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2) daily except Sat., 10.40 Mw 
weeks' term. à 

| a * dem n 
Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects (2) дор 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Thurs., 7.30 t? 9' m, 5 

Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat, , 1140 9 
weeks’ term (Halberg). р jd 
$ : re 
Curriculum Construction (2) Tue and 


Prerequisite: History and Philosophy of Education. 
Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 949 
weeks' term (Halberg). 
The High School (2) Tues and 
Prerequisite: Education 115 and 116. Section A, iU 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5-19 " so m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—4aily except Sat., 8-4 е 
weeks’ term (Wahlquist). 


a.m» s 


The Junior High School (2) Tues and 
Prerequisite: Education 115 and 116. Section A RH А 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 1 о a.m» sit 


Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 7:40 
weeks’ term (Wahlquist). 
Extracurricular Activities (2) 


* a.m. 
Prerequisite: Education 151 or 152. Sat., 9-10 to I 


School Administration (3) с : Mons Web 
Prerequisite: twelve semester-hours in Education 

and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

School Supervision (3) мол 


Prerequisite: twelve semester-hours іп E ducation. 
and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


THIRD Grour* prenh 

; 53 ⸗ e 9 ,20 

Seminar: Educational Origins (3-3) Tues. 7: 3° to 9^ 

Historical research in American Education. / Че?» ; 
p-m. 11.40 a.m» 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat. 
weeks' term. 


Education 231 


Seminar: Philosophy of Education (3) Ruediger 
Summer Sessions 193s—daily except Sat, 9:40 a.m. SIX 
Weeks' term. 


Seminar: Elementary Education (3-3) French 
(Not offered in 1934—36.) 
Seminar: Curriculum (3-3) French 


Sat., 11.10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Seminar: Se иіле I Hon (^ Y 


( dary BLducai 1 


> ? : T 
Problems in administration and supervision. lues. and Thurs., 


6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3) 
weeks’ term (Wahlquist 


daily exce pt Sat., 10.40 a.m., SIX 


Ruediger 


Special reference to European practice. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 
p.m. 
Ballou 


Admission by per- 


Research Problems (3 

lems (3 
Investigations in public-school education. 
Mission of the instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


Seminar: School Administration (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-3 
Thesis ( ) The Staff 
Ti r3 М ٤ P Manis 

ле techniques of research. Students working оп 1 aster s 
First meeting, Wed., October 


theses will register for this course. 

ох d 

2, at 7.30 p.m., in room 0-11. i 3 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)— first meeting, Fri, July 5, 


at 3.10 p.m., in room D-23. 


SPECIAL METHOD COURSES 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 
English 15 3, Teaching of English. 
History 157, Teaching of History. 
Home Economics 125, Teachi 
Mathematics 1 4, Teaching of 
Physical Education for Men 113; Adm 
of Health Education. 2266 Р 
Physical Education for Women 105, Scho 1 Health Administration. 
omance Languages 176, Teaching of Romance Languages. 


nomics. 
‘chool Mathematics. 


stion and Supervision 


cn 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


22, Educational Psychology. 


› 

I sychology 
> ж . 1 
Psychology 121, Educational Psychology. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Courses of Instruction — и 


Psychology 123, Psychology of Character. 
Psychology 129, Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
, Seminar: Educational Psychology- 


22 


Psychology 221-22 
Statistics 102, Applied Statistics. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


No — 
tman Bruce Ames, B.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engineer- 

Als ing, Executive Officer. 

fr г - . - * . 

ed Ennis, M. S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See page 142. 


First Group 
9710 Elements of Direct and Alternating Currents and Machinery (3-3) 
Ames 
D Tn 4 2 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 (or concurrent registration there- 
for); Physics 12. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11.10 a.m. 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


13-14 Direct. and Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis 
9r students not majoring in Electrical egissent: Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Éngineering то. Laboratory fee, $6 a 
Semester. Section A, Mon., 1.40 p-m. Section B, A Mt p.m. 

х Section С, Mon., 7.30 p.m. Section D, Fri., 7-30 p-m. 

7-18 Direct. Current Raksha (ath Ames, Ennis 


P . . à —— " f r f $ 
Terequisite: Electrical Engineering 9—10. Laboratory fee, $6 


а semester, Section A, Mon., 1.40 p.m. Section B, Fri., 1.40 


7.3 


P-m. Section C, Mon., 7.30 p-m. Section D, Fri., 7.30 p.m. 


; SECOND GROUP 
O1 ' ЖР 
Electric Circuits (4) Ennis 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


Prerequisite: — — Engineering 10. 
IO p.m. 
102 7 ^ : 
Alternating- Current Machinery (3) А Ennis 
Ferequisite: Electrical Engineering 101. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
"IO p.m. 
101 
З Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ames 
Ы Ne 
^ Continuation of Electrical Engineering 102. Mon., Wed.. and 
Pri, » 5.10 p 
lang - p.m. 
Principles of Electric Power Transmission (2-2) í Ennis 
terequisite: Electrical Engineering 101. Tues. and Thurs., 
i TO p.m, 
33- 7 
34 Alternating. Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis 


r М „к 
*requisite: Electrical Engineering 18 and 103. Laboratory 
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Ten P fi» 
fee, $6 a semester. Section A, Mon., 1.40 p.m. Section В, m 
1.40 p.m. Section C, Mon., 7.30 p.m. Section D, Fri. 7.39 Р 


EUM I ; Ames 
136 Hydro-electric Engineering (2) к 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 134; Electrical Engine 
і 10. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
] уж ) Ames 
d 137 Electric Traction (2) Thurs» 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering ıc Tues. and 
§.10 p.m. 2 
г EA SES Am 
140 Electrical Design (4) fees 
i , : ne⸗ room 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 103.  Drafting-ro?! 
$1. Mon. and Fri., 5.10 p.m., and Wed., 7.30 p.m. 
141 Electronics (3) fee $6. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 101. Laboratory 2 ? m 
Mon. and Fri., 6.10 p.m.; laboratory Mon. or Fri., 79 
Í 
| 142 Communications (5) Lab 
f Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 141 or Physics ЗМ б of 
| oratory fee, $6. Mon. and Fri., 6.10 p.m.; laboratory * 
Fri., 7.30 p.m. 


ENGLISH 


чы Clinton Croissant, Ph.D. Professor of f English, Executive Officer. 
obert үү hitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 

E Quincy , Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., 4d or of English. 

‘nna Pearl Co, per, A.M., Associate —*— r J 
Vou rtland 1 Darke I Baker, 1M . Associate Pre fessor of Eng ish 
F Theodore Herrick, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 


Dri fe f 


“awrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Prof. 

las Bement, A.M. , LL.B., Assistant Pro, rlish 

ne f »oli:h 
St Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant —* sor of English. 


Mar 

` t , ^ p. b 
* ha СіЫ on, A.M., Assistant Professor 0 English. 
George W 


Pred F, 
Jol hn J: 1 


Doug "glas 


"ad: 


inchester Stona: Jr., A.M., 4s istant Professor of 
verett E A.B А Lecturer in Eng 
mes Elson, Ph.D., aea tor in English. 


E mory ECC A.M., tructor in English 


Ene — $5 tructor in. English. 


Mi Р 
"va requirements for the major.—English 1-2, 51-52, and four additional 
Los M are selected from 129-30, 139740, 141-42, 


rature, three of whic 
1-52, 161 62, 


and 171-72. 


First GROUP 
Bement and Staff 


72 English Rh 
t Rhetoric (3- и i i 
and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Sections С 


Sections A and B, АИ W ed., 


and D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9. =a 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Sections G and H, Tues., 


hurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Sections I and J, Mon., Wed., and 
Fri., 11.10 a.m. Sections K and L, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 
a.m. Section N, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5-10 p.m. Sections O, 
P and Q, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p-m- Sections R, S, T, U, 
and V, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Sections W, X, and 5 
Tues., T hurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1935 (3 3) —daily except Sat., 


P-m., nine weeks’ term. 


то a.m. Sections E and F, 


6.10 to 8 


— ribbon 

3-4 En; slish Grammer end Ct »mposition (3-3) G : > 

Г 1O me ne 
—* irse for foreign students, taken only by nei ag 

e Sat., 9.10 a.m. 
— . Adviser to Foreign Students. Tues., Thurs., an ) 


n leave 1935-3 
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g-10 English Composition (3-3) Bement, Gir 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Tue 1 
Thurs , and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section С , Mon., Wed., and Fra 
§.10 p.m. 
$1-52 Survey of English Literature (9 3 Herrick and * 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat , 10.10 a.m. Section В, То 
Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—English т, daily except 
6.10 p.m.; English 52, daily except Sat., с.о p.m.; nine We 
term (Baker, Smith). 
91-92 Types Yi European Literature (3- Shepard — 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., and E 11.10 a.m. Section D; 
Thurs., and Sat., 6.1 p.m. 
35-96 Greek and Roman Lit ture in English Translation (3-3) ye 
Prerequisite: the recommendation of the major department 
the permission of the instructor. Mon., Wed., and 5.10 P 
SECOND Group ent 
ti15-16 The Short Story (373) sn d 
Admission by permission of the instructor after submis® ci 
a specimen of original composition. Tues., Thurs., am 
ES $m 
§.10 l ‚т. | Bement 
117-18 Creative И riting (3-3 ion € 
Admission by permission of the instructor aíter sul »miss 
a specimen of original composition. Wed., 8.30 p-m. P 
1123 24 History of the English Lanet age (3-3) Croiss 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., ¢.10 p.m. 
= Stone 
127-28 The Age of Chaucer (3-3) P 
Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91-92. (Not offered in 1935 
Соор 
129-30 Renaissance and Elizabethan Literature (3-3) : d Fri» 
Prerequisite: English 51-52 ог 91-92. Mon., Wed., an 
5.10 p.m. Baker 
138 Spenser and Milton (2) 4. pine 
Summer Sessions 193«—daily except Sat, 5 dern 
‚ >} d T 
weexs term. Baker 
139740 Seventeenth-Century Literature (3-3) А ui Еп» 
Prerequisite: English «1-2 or 91-92. Моп., Wed., am 
t IO 2 m. 
J» a.m Croissan 
141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3 Thurs and Sats 
Urs.» $ 


Prerequisite: English «1-22 or 91-92. Tues., 
II.10 a.m. 


English 


145 Dr. Johnson and His Circle (2 Smith 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m., Six weeks 
term. 


Smith 


161~ 
51-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) 1 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91-92. 
6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1934 (3) English 152, daily except Dat., 


6.10 p.m., nine weeks' term. 


Ir- ‚лу АЖ " 
1-62 Victorian Literature (373) Shepard 
› Ж eye yeh A T : 3 
Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91-92. Гиеѕ., Thurs., and Sat., 
5.10 p.m. 
16e. n 
5-66 Contemporary Literature (3-3) : Baker 
Prerequisite: English «1-52 or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
10.10 a.m. 
171— М А A £ 
71-72 Survey of American Literature (3-3) Bolwell 


Not open to graduate students. Prerequisite: English $1—$2. 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


173 Teaching of English (2) 


Sn 


French 


> E А 
Prerequisite: Education 115 and eighteen semester-hours of 


English. Tues. and Thurs., 4.10 p.m. 
А f MP 
75 The American Drama (3) Bolwell 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Dat.» {ло p.m., nine 
weeks’ term. 
I ' 
76 "ы American Novel (3) 
rerequisite: English 51-52 
The English Novel (3- 
Prerequisite: English 
11.10 a.m. 


Bolwell 
or 91-92. (Not offered in 1935—36.) 
Соорег 


) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


1-52 or 91-9 


m 


" 
ә 
c 
С 


I 


zlson 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


I 5 — 

3 “had English Drama before 1642 (3) 
Prerequisite: English {1—42 ог 91792. 
10.10 a.m. 


184 The p... ^ — 

+ The English Drama since 1660 (3) * Croissant 
Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91—92. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
10.10 a.m. І 

185 Fiction since 1890 (2) Bement 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat, 10.40 a.m., SIX 
Weeks’ term. 

193 , : р ы А -% 

93 An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Baker 


N 4 = o =< ^ + 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Dat.» 8.40 a.m., SIX 


weeks’ term. 


238 


Courses of Instruction BU 


^ Herrick 


195-96 History of English Lite ary Criticism ( с 
j ) 4 7 and Sit» 


Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91-02. Гиеѕ., Thurs; 


1 ) 
9.10 a.m. 


THIRD Group 
Adams 


201-2 Methods and Materials in Elizabeth Research (1—1) 
‹ ‹ n 4 tan Kesearch (3 ‘on ? 


i i 3 ⸗ 

Open only to graduate students. Admission by permiss 
the instructor. Wed., 7.30 p.m. 

7 

ї 

1229 30 Seminar: Elizabethan Стій irm | C к 


3 
Prerequisite: English 120 Hours to be arranged: 
+ , * , y * aet 
1239-40 Studies in Early Sevent enth-Century Literature (3-3) ^ В 
Pi requisita: ln I 4 (Not « пегеа in 1 )35 39.) 
e t 
: : 7015541 
{241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Ee 
Y 1 , T ۰ „2—10. 
Prerequisite: English 141 or 142. (Not offered in 1935 n ith 
ы p’ 1 m 
[251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
Prerequisite: English 151—2. Hours to be arranged. | 
E ' Bolwe 
Proseminar: E arly American Literature (3 -3) 
Not offered in 1935 | 
: g ; Bolwe! 
1271-72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 


Fri., 8 p.m 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


German 125-26, Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 
Medicine, Executive Officer. 


Vedder 
work covering aspects of diagnosis, 
g, blood diseases, 
Laboratory 
hour a week 


216 Clinical Microscopy 
Lectures and laboratory 
including the study of urinalysis, blood-countin 
feces, spinal fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. 
three hours a week for sixteen weeks; lectures one 
for sixteen weeks. 

ю Tropical Medicine (elective) Vedder 
This course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations of 

diseases, with emphasis on their 


the more common tropical 
One hour a 


Practical application to general medical practice. 
week, 


Vedder 


О1- › y ` ; 7 CIT 
491-2 Problems and Methods in Experimental Medicine 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


GEOLOGY 


Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Executive Officer 


l'homas 


С 


— 
ю 
m 
ю 


215-16 


Fredrik Weybye Barth, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology. 


р. nd t f Geol? 
Minimum requirements for the major.—Twenty-four semester-hours 0 
beyond the introductory course. 

First Group и 
زو‎ ^ Bass 
Field Geology (4) PY feld 

Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 P 
work Sat. afternoon; six weeks’ term. 8 slt 
. . . a 
Physical and Historical Geology (3-3) x. be a 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m.; field work, hours 
ranged. 
SECOND Group passt 
a 
Paleontology (3-3) 
Wed., 7.10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arranged. B se 
3 
Regional Geology of North and South America (3-3) 
Mon., 7.10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arranged- В sslef 
2 
Regional Geology of the Eastern Hemisphere (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) passe! 
Stratigraphic Geology (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-36 ) 
THIRD Group parth 
Seminar 
Hours and credits to be arranged. pass 
Seminar i; 
Hours and credits to be arranged. M arrange’ 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—Geology 215, hours to 
six weeks' term. Basle! 
Research 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


SERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
eer. 


Edwar ? { 
G y Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executive О} 
Jetche < ) By: 

| én Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 


John Ge 
George Mutziger, A.M., Associate in German 


M 
excl 


German, 


inimum £ : 2 
ive up d Quirement -Twenty-four semester-hours of 


siv. M f h TT 
USive of first- or the major 


group courses. 


First GROUP 


1-2 First-Year German (3-3) it; 

Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 
Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
Section 


t 


Rogers, Mutziger 


hurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. 
5.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
E, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 

: Summer Sessions 1935 (373)—4daily 
9? p.m., nine weeks’ term (Rogers) 


except Sat, 6.10 to 


Rogers, Mutziger 


Second-Y car German (3-3 J ri 
Prerequisite: German 1-2. Section A, Mon., W ed., and Fri., 


10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section С: 


Гаев, Thurs. and Sat., 5.10 p-m. ^ 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)— daily except Sat., 6.10 to 


8 x : 
p.m., nine weeks’ term (Sehrt). 

ó ATE 

SECOND GROUP 


Goethe’s “ Faust” (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


Sehrt 


Sehrt 


and Schiller. Mon., Wed., 


rerman Classicism (3-3) 


* 
Particularly the works of Goethe 
and Fri., с. p.m. 


German Drama since 1800 (3-3) 
ramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, He 
to be arranged. 


Sehrt 


bbel, and Hauptmann. Hours 


109-16 


T Sehrt 


tu , 
I2 Th N ғ 
The German Romantic Movement (3 


Ours to be arranged. 


1 ~ 
! 19-20 Sehrt 


Survey of 1 
Ha of German Literature (3-3) 
WERT Ours to be arranged. 
hird groups will be given in 1935-36. 


Not Mo 
te t і 
han two courses from the second and ti 


(241) 


242 Courses of Instruction _— 
' ; hrt 
1125-26 Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature (3-3) Se 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 4.10 p.m. 
THIRD Group* 
[201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. м 
: e 
[205-6 Gothic (3-3) : 
Hours to be arranged. pt 
* e 
1209-10 Old High German (3-3) S 
Hours to be arranged. м 
У е 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) $ 
Hours to be arranged. sehit 
; ' * е 
221 Introduction to Linguistics dits t0 
Admission by permission of the instructor. Hours and cre 
be arranged. prt 
m Sehr 
222 Indo-European Languages ‚ origi 
Application of the laws of sound change in language? and 
and development of suffixes and inflections; syntax. ou 
credits to be arranged. gehrt 
€ 
1223-24 Sanskrit (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
ies 4 


* Not more than two courses from the second and third groups will be given in 193$ 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


- LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director. 
tank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., University Physician. 
Harry Arnold Hull McNitt, A.M., M.D., Associate Univer: ity Physician. 
obert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician. 
Katharine M.D., Associate University Physi- 
Clan, 

Francis George Speidel, M.D., Associate University Physician. 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate University Physician. 

lervin Wilbur Glover, M.D., Associate University Physician. 


Antoinette Chapman, A.B., 


tudents to health services herein- 


fie — 
Payment of the University fee entitles s to і ^ 
s lents and University officials, the 


a > 

албете. Through reports from the stuc T ! — 
sity attempts to keep informed as to all cases of illness among its students. 

fro ue privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all students entering 

ce E rey schools; (2) three visits by the University phy sician C. — 

а опе, in any one illness, exclusive of a cialist — per ti $ 
ГУ, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, 


lab e of a specialist, 


an - board, теси 
кыа іп the University Hospital for not more than tW? weeks during a school 
The the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 
4 ‹ ( two weeks) is also to be de- 


Uration of hospitalization period (maximum, 


termi 

ne , : ө Тө 

i d by the Director of Health Administration. , liability i | 
MS medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or disabi ity incurred 


Previo ber! : - 1 
us » I Tn; : : „те hiversity registration 
fee to the University term or prior to payment of the University reg 


St "eva E a diss 
udents are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses of their 


Own | С Jon La 
Choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the fees charged. 
; ) t is empowered to limit or 


E (1) The Dire ctor of Health. Administration — — 
uct or medical benefits where, in his discretion, à = en E —— — 
irecte reach of the rules of the University, made ıimse ad gible; (3) the 
length are Health Administration has authority to determine, t ne neces: 3 з . 
the U of hospitalization; (3) students who have severed their connection ith 
or University are ineligible for medical benefits; (4) students oe nof 
4 etie teams are required to pass à careful examination at t 2 con —* 
Iniversity. ^ (s) the above regulations apply during the Summer 563810 


HISTORY 


George Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

George Howland Cox, Adjunct Professor of Current 
Affairs. 7 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-Am” 
History. Т 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, Ё 
Officer. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 


77] 
Hispan ic Ameri? 


"m 
1 деп 9 
' es in Anc ish 


Minimum requirements for the major.—First-group cours or Ene! 
Medieval History, American History, and either Modern European 9f Judin’ 


: : es, ^ 
History; and eighteen semester-hours of second- and third-group a Law 
one proseminar. It is recommended that General Economics, Intern 
and the History of Philosophy be included as collaterals. 

First Group Kays 

23-24 Ancient and Medieval History (3-4) es» 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


Thurs., and Sat., ¢.1¢ p.m. xcept Sat 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—History 23, daily 

7.40 a.m., nine weeks’ term. Ragat 

37-38 Modern European History (2-2) Мол» 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


Summer Sessions 1934 (2) History 37, 
5.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term Gry 
41-42 American History ( 1-1) poll В, Tues 
" , " tC 
section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Sec d 
l'hurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. {айу except $a 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—History 41, дапу 
( p.m., nine wee term (Churchill). hil 
IO p.m., nine weeks’ term 1 Сһи 
1-52 English History (3—3) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


SECOND Group 4) M 
105-6 History of the Foreign Rel of the United — ‘and Ия 
Prerequisite: History 37 38 or 41-42. Mon., Wee 
6.10 p.m. 


tions 


(244) 


109-10. So 


History 


ıl Approach ti Natio 


hic a 


? ° . ۰ 
Representative Americans: A Biograj 
History (2) 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.18 


-4) Gray 


» du 
Prerequisite: History 41-42 
l History of the United States (3-: 
'erequisite: History 41-42. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
е Medieval Church (4) Kavser 
) è E Ж x 
Prerequisite: History 24. Mon., W ed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
Kayser 
a.m. 


122 The Holy Roman Empire ( 1) ғ 

rerequisite: History 24. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9-1 

139 The Civilization of the Later Middle Ages (3) Kayser 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 

140 Intellect: l Ash f the Renaissance at d Refi 


; ua ects 
pect 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily — Sat., 8.40 a.m., six weeks’ 


term. 


R 


gatz 


143 Modern Imperialism (3) 
(Not offered in T1955) 
144 History of Mo ; Russa (3) Ragatz 


( 

Not offered | in 1935 36) 
lat. Ra ۰ 1 d 1 D aaepe 

Economic History of Europe (3) 1 " row 
rerequisite: History 37-38 or 51-52- Tues., Thurs., and sat. 


J.10 a.m. 


146 Fre ; н i S Grav 

} nomic History of the United РІ гау 
E Ê - м з - — RT i ? 
Pre requisite: History 41-42. Tues., Thurs., and sat., 9. i.m 

+7-48 Ei Ragatz 


иторе since 1815 (3-3) 


(Not offered i in 1935-36.) 


150 The World War and Its Aftermath 

(Not offered in 1935 36.) 

Current History (1-1) 

, Sat., 1.10 a.m. 

"54 English Constitutional Histo 
—— care 1° 

е and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 

3756 The Ri se of Nationalism (2 3) 
(Not offered i in 1935 46.) 

157 Teaching of History (2) 


Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. 
158 Сот 


(2) Ragatz 
Kayser 


Churchill 


Tues., Thurs., 


B 


20 

+ 

> دي‎ 
t 

o 

r 

n 


Kayser 
Wilgus 


Ragatz 
6.1 p.m., SIX 


emporary Europe (2) 
Summer Sessions 1935—4aily except »at., 


Weeks' term 


161 


эсу? 
ББА: 


Courses оў Instruction 


Ragatt 


Modern France (3) 
; and Sats 


Prerequisite: History 37-38 or 1-2. Tues., Thurs 
9.10 a.m. 4 
i 
The British Empire (2) сыт; 
І 2] 

Prerequisite: History 37-38 or «i Mon., Wed., an 


^ 
ю 


History of Canada (2) 

Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., 
weeks’ term. 

Economic and Social History of Great Britain (3) 
Prerequisite: History 37-38 or 1—2. Mon., Weds 


History and Civilization of the Iberian Peninsula (3-3) d Fh» 
Prerequisite: History 23-24 or 37-38. Mon., Wed., an 
I I.I a.m. 


The ( y ; | wie 
f 4 Hispanic America (3) Bi 
Pr requisite H story j9 Or 41-42 Mon Ved., an 
§.10 p.m 
7100$ 
| үү 
The С 1 of Modern Hi panic America (3) ad "i 
Prerequisite: History 17—18 or 41—42. Mon., Wed., 2 
$.IO p.m 
упш 
Hispanic-American Constitutional Hist ry (2) E b 
Political Science 


Prerequisite: History 175 or 176, or 

Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. Cox 

Current South American Problem: (2 4.10 

Prerequisite: History 41 42, 175, 176, or 180 Mon» / 

9 p.m. Cox 
' 0% 


Current Caribbean Problem 


n. 
Prerequisite: History 41-42, 175, 176, or 180. Moss 
9 p.m. 


Affairs (4) Stall 


and V 'isitinE © Е 
о to 11. 30 


Seminar-Conference оп Hispanic- American 
Wilgus 


Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., 9-4 
| 


six weeks’ term 


THIRD Group The 9 
Proseminar: Historiography and Research Methods s ory: 
i еру. enm М с isto 
R« quire 1 of all graduate students spe cializing in і оре! 
students and “a ge jt 
A reading КП 


by permission to other graduate 
qualified undergraduate History majors. 


Mon. and Thurs, 8.10 p.m., 


Ka yser 


olution of 1688 and 
Churchill 


1 | — 
KNOV ledge 


knowledge of one 


› gri 1 
Prerequisite: History 175, 176, and a reading 
foreign language, preferably Sy inish. Tues., 
Som: 


(N 


7.30 p.m. 


1r: M 


Not offered in 19 
Seminar: Modern 
(Not offer: lin 193$ 
(Not offered in 
ere IT 
Churchill 


Wilgus 


HOME ECONOMICS 


> p: . s : mich 
Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Bem 


Executive Officer. 7 
s 2 2 f 1 mich 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Econo 
Alma Charlotte Swenson, A.M., > 0 1 Home Economics. 
Minimum requirements for the major.—See pages 156-57: 
E First Group Swenson 
1 Fo Selection (3) Ved 
T че * г гей.» 
The composition and nutrition value of food. Mon. V 
Fri., §.10 p.m. m" offered 


Home Economics 1x—same as Home Economics 1, 
second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


senso! 

1 Food Preparation (3) S 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 1 (or concurrent regist o. 

therefor). Material fee, $9. Tues. and Thurs., 5-10 f? „кеге 

Home Economics 3x—same as Home Economics 3+ — 
second semester. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 t0 499 

Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Town? 

21 Clothing Selection (3) Wed» an 

The principles of art, hygiene, and design. Mon. 
Fri., 10.10 a.m. 21, but 


‘ х »* ics 
Home Economics 21x—same as Home Econom 


- * „m. 
offered second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P7 enson 


ne, OW 
23 Clothing Construction (3) 1 registrati 
o ` ге 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 21 (or cone 43 
therefor). Material fee, $3. Mon. and Wed., 1.40 ens 
Sw 
ст Food Problems of the Household (3) ls; € canning 
ә е A ic leve 
Planning of family meals at different economic M J and Ff 
; к on. 2 
food budgets, and marketing. Material fee, #3- * 
11.10 a.mi; laboratory Wed., 11.10 a.m. to І p-m- Town? 
, 
72 Textiles (3) * . laboratof? 
А E ` І «9 9 A 
Material fee, $3. Section A, Mon. and Fri., 11.1% у Wed., 610 е 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Section В, Man an 
5 p.m. Kirkpat? 


j1 Home Relationships (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
(248) 


Home Economics 249 


SECOND GROUP 
IOI pó А 
Kirkpatrick 


iiio е 
xperimental Cookery (3) 


Prereanis; ч { : : 
p: Chemistry 11-12; Home Economics 1 and 3. 
Material fee, $9. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. to 12. 

ENS ns К i 
xuantity Cookery (3) Kirkpatrick 


n quantity under different 


The : a à 
ıe management and serving of foods i 
Prerequisite: Home 


conditi - 
ditions and for various purposes. 
»conomics тот. Material fee, $9. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. 


to 12. 
The Staff 
ial problems in 
Hours to be 


pecial Problems nm Food Preparation (2 2) 


A limi : 

: s limited number of students will work on spec 

aborator; : | 
oratories of the Bureau of Home Economics. 


arranged. 

121 C И 2 
unite Design (3) Towne 
Art principles applied to dress; application of corrective meas- 
— Material fee, $3. Fri., 11.10 a. m.; laboratory Mon. and 

ed., 11.10 a.m. to I p.m. 
12 
Swenson 


* —— of the Household (3) 

rerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

$ —-— of Home Economics (3) Towne 
Not offered in 1935-36.) 

140 Ado ае ' ү 
—— Dress Design and Construction (3) Towne 
esigning costumes on forms. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
› M з 
r^ Material fee, $3. Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 4-30 p.m. 

i lome Economics 140x—same as Ноте Economics 140, but 
ered first semester. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to 8 p.m. 
151 " zi ў 
5 Advanced Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 
rerequisite: Chemistry 11—12, or 12 and 21; Home Economics 
I a ^ : Secti 
E 3. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m. to I p.m. Section 
» Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 

I — 

52 Dietetics (3) 

EL food charts; normal and spect 
ome Economics 151. Material fee, $3- 

a . , 

‘m.; laboratory Wed., 11.10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Special Problems in Clothing and Textiles (3) Towne 
rerequisite: Home Economics 21, 23, 72» and 121. Material 
ee, $4 7 : : 

е, $3. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 

A ' = 
pesenced Dressmaking and Tailoring (3) —. < 

Irerequisite: Home Economics 140. Material fee, #3. Tues. and 


1 
urs., 9.10 a.m. to 12. 


Kirkpatrick 
al diets. Prerequisite: 
Mon. and Fri., 11.10 


Towne 


Courses of Instruction _ 


House Furnishing (2) 

Material fee, $3. Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p-m: d 
z fi 
irkpat 
ы Mon» 

Р) 


Child Nutrition (3) 
| 


rer " t Ho: I M , 
rerequisite: Home Economi Material fee, 


Kira 
Man Tx ; „фе home 
Management of time, income, and equipment ın t 


THIRD Group 


Ж * по 
Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Home Fen 00% 
Research problems in food preparation and utilization. 
and credits to be arranged А 
ле Econom 


edits © 


Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Hom 
Research problems in food economics. Hours and €f 
be arranged. 

Research in Nutrition Staff of the Bureau of Home E 
: r 
children, OE 

credits (0 


T 
cono 
D. AL ; x 
Problems related to the feeding of preschool 
lems involving animal feeding. Hours and 
ranged 


rhe Sul 
Seminar ) The g^ 

inar | А je 
j К ‚ Ёс nom 
Keview of the recent work in the field of Home Ec 
Wed., p.m. 


е 4 s А cond 
Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Home I 


> | i А A „„тисйой. 
Research problems in textile and clothing construct! 


and credits to be arranged. 


Seminar in Home-Economics Education (3) $ rice 
Given by the staff of the Home-Economics Education “ to be 
Hours 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
arranged 


LAW 


Eus Clephane, LL.M., LL.D., Professor of Law. 
Шат С er Latimer, LL.B., Pro fessor of Law. 
tive е Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S Je D., Professor of Law, Execu- 
Charles ee 
ector ^o Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
lalter oni Spauk ling, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
oseph Wir пз Moll, A.B., LL. p. 8 J.D., Professor of Law. 
рень LL.B., Adjunct Pro fessor of Law. 
William * TI utton, B.S., LL. E Adjunct Profes: of Law. 
Sau] itn Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. 
Law. erfield Op REX A.M., J.D., P I. D., Associate Professor of 


Carvil] 
of Dickinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J-D., Associate Professor 
“ames Е 
‘John Aber 1 Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Law. 
— bert McIntire, A.B., LL B. Assis stant Professor of Law. 
< А > "£50f of Lac. 
Levi R , Assi i Pr 
ji Rosel Alden, A.M., LL.B., Sank in ie 
агепсе * Hall, A.B., L L.B., Lecturer in Law. 
alph H Altha Miller, L L .M., Lecterer in Law 
i oskins Hud son, Graduate U.S. Nav al Academy, L 
n Lay. 
ames 0 
ames чш Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 
heste * Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., С.Р.А., Lecturer in Law 
Ene Ward, B.S., LL.B., Instructor in Late. 
Frede —, Instructor in Lat 
T1 
Charis O'Connell, LL.M., Associate in La 


L.B., Lecturer 


w and Clerk of the 


Brainard W Moor Court oF APPEALS 
torge Fra arner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
aul ham Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 

esh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 


Corn Minimum requirements for the degrees.—See page 136. 


n leave 1935-36 


(251) 


252 

IO1-2 
105-6 
111212 
114 
123-24 
126 
133-34 
137-38 
141-42 
209-10 


Courses of Instruction ii 


Agency (2-2) 

Case book to be announced. Section A, Tues. and Wed. 

p.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)—daily except Sat., 

p-m., second term (McIntire). 


5.10 and ы 


Civil Procedure (2-2) Clephane, — 
Section A (case book to be announced), Mon. and Той» ant 
a.m. Section B (O'Donnell on Procedure and Forms; Мо» 
on Equity Pleading), Tues., &.1о and 6.10 p.m. Section 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

ll, — 
Contracts (2-2) Mo 

RT at d 2 م‎ Mon. and 
Williston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Section A, 


Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. * 
ues, 5.10 and бло p.m. 


Contracts Special (4) 10 
W А, s Cases оп Contracts, 3d ed. Mon. and Tues. 5 

6.10 p.m 

Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) Kirkland, = 9.12 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Thurs. and "Weda 
m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


= kan! 
Criminal Law Special (4) d zem 

Case book to be announced. Thurs. and Fri., 5-10 an Frye! 
Personal Property (2-2) , ateria 
Bigelow’s Ca ases on Personal Property, 2d ed., 193155 er’ 
on the study of law; remedies and the term “property ү 
Readings on Personal Р roperty. Section A, Wed., = 10 ра 


and Thurs. 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10.20 


Section C, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Bes" 
Re. | Pr bert v I (2- 2) Spaulding Ёт 
4 per 2 2 
9o ЗЕТ 8. ; 
Р raser’s Cases оп Р roperty, vol. I. Section А, Tue — 
a.m Section В, 1 ILES and 6.1 pm 2 
ГІ iurs., §.10 and 6.10 p.m — 
Т, — Van Vleck, Thus 
Fade Kis е Ww ection A» д 
Be ah s edition of Ames and Smith's Cases. Sec » n Sec 
nd | | p.n tion B, Wed., < and 6.10 P.M 
н — ЗУР t Tu: y 10 
C, Fri, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. $ сло and ° 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)—daily except at. > * 
Б en 
p * „ 1 * Serm. oppenh 
Bills and Notes (2—2) sion de Thurs: 


Britton's Cases on Bills and Notes, 2d ed. Sec o pd 
Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 4.10 and 6.1 


Law 253 


EE t Vendi E OE 
21^ . “allie 
“13-14 Constitutie nal Law I (2-2) —* 
Lye E ` : "ues. 2 ed., 
Dodd в Cases on Constitutional Law. Section A, Tues. anc ‹ 
12.10 p.m. Section B, Tues., ¢.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
215 
217 Domestic Relations (2) 
(Not ered in 1935 
9 Equity II (2 2) Spaulding, 1 
р ета ҷа Section А. Mon. 
Chafee and Simpson’s Cases on Equity. уч унет ҮЗ Е 
$ ^ › к с › а ). 
11.10 a.m., and Tues., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 anc 
P.m. Section C, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
2^4 - = irve 
523-24 Evidence (2—2) — oe 
Р е (2-2 t. Section A, urs. 
Hinton s Cases on Evidence, ad ed., 1931. 9t cti — 
Cw 
and Fri, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
С, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p-m. 
241- Benson 
1791. Real Property II (2-2) ] Atkinson's 
Pe iy eg рй Һе Atkinson $ 
Kirkwood's Cases on Conveyances; Mechem ^^ ad Wed 
` чё; фл ——— X d. 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Section & с ct n C, Wed ; 
: ^ ^ Sectio > 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. secti Р 
5-10 and 6.10 p.m 
‹ 10 p.m. — Sat.. сто and 6.10 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)—daily except sat., § 
P-m., first term. А 
151-55 Sales (2~2) pep 
кр), : Section A, Tues. anc 
W illiston and McCurdy’s Cases, 1932. ME я ».m 
7 ч . 7 2 2.10 p.m. 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 anc 9j 
261-6, Trusts (2 Moll 
2-2) : Thurs. and Fri. 
Scott’s Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section А, Thurs. anc , 
ue =e stile o p.m. 
12.10 p.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and grex 67 с.то and 6.10 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)- daily except Dat. 5:77 
P.m., first term. Davi 
393 "UU avison 
„4 Admini str * ep (0—2) b 
istrative Law (2-2 3 3 , I ; 
. strative Law. 
Frankfurter and Davison’s Cases on ا‎ Mon., 5.10 
. x Tu D, 1 KE" ds 
Section A, Mon. and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section 
and 6.16 p.m 
31 Davison 
EUIS Вена Б 2—2) * 
nest Associations (2-2 Wed. and Thurs., 
Case book to be announced Section A, vus s 
^ " ٠ ka ^ 5 p.m. 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and 6.1c a сло and 6.10 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4) —daily except »at., 5.19 
P. m., second term 
15-16 Van Vleck 


Con fli tof 1 


„Aws (2-2) 
Be 


4 А А Я Tues. I IO a.m section 
ale’s Cases. Section A, Mon. and 1и 


P 
В, W ed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m 


Courses of Inst ruction Шш. خڅÛ‎ 


Colt 


7-18 Constitutional Law II (2-2) 


teri 
Dodd's Cases on Constitution: al Law and supplemental" ma ction D 
Section A, Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Creditor's Rights (2) 

(Not offered in 1935—36.) 

Current Decisions and Legislation (2-2) y, Gert! 
Required of members of the student editorial board of T 
Washington Law Review. Hours to be arranged. 

Equity III (2-2) 10 
Cook's Cases in Equity, vols. 1 and 3, 2d ed. Thurs» 5 


6.10 p.m. and ы 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.19 
p.m., second term (Spaulding). ico 
Dav 
Federal Jurisdiction (2) Dur 
Frankfurter and Katz's Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Mol 
Future Interests (2) d 6.10 p? 
Powell's Cases on Future Interests. Tues., 5-10 ane = ing 
бра 


Insurance (2) 
Case book to be announced. Mon., ¢.10 and 6.10 p-™ - 
? uldin 


a 
Labor Law (2) 5р 


Landis’ Cases оп Labor Law. Wed., §.10 and 6.10 p-™ pillet 
Legal Bibliography and Bri ef making (1) 

Mon., 6.10 p.m. on gal 
Moot Court (2-2) Clephane, [абан — "o 1 


Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 223-24. Section A, ® 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Municipal Corporations (2) 
Tooke's Cases, 2d ed. Fri., <. то and 6.10 p.m. Cie 


3 Organization of Corporations (1) 


~ " „т, 
Conyngton on Corporate Procedure. Mon., 5.10 P Surto 
10 
Patent Law (2-2) ; Mon» 5 
Substantive patent law and patent-office practice 
and 6.10 p.m. puds 
; + ty the 
Patent Moot Court (2-2) 36 to * “ 
This course тау be elected instead of Law 335^ unt 


ot 
Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may 0 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


40 


I 


Va Law 255 
Security (2) Fryer 
Hamas’ Cases on Security. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Taxation (2-2) Collier 
Magill and Maguire’s Cases. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Trade Regul n (2-2) Oppenheim 


Oppenheim’s Cases on Trade Regulation. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 


p.m. 


Adm iralty (2) Alden 
Sayre’s Cases on Admiralty. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Govern ment Corporations (2) 
Study of special problems. Fri., 5-10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Benson 


History of Law (2 2) 


Benson, History of the English Law Notebook. 
6.10 p.m. met! 


Tues., 5.10 and 


Murdock 


International Law (2-2) 
», Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Hudson’s Cases on International Law 


Interstate Commerce Law (2) Davison 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
Jurisprudence (2) Moll 
Textbook to be announced. Tues., 5-10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Davison 


Public Utilities (2) 


Welch, et al., Cases on Public-Utility Regulation. Thurs., 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m. 


| | 
! 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


^ : — " А " ТШ 
| Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Professor of Library Sa 
| Executive Officer. 


| George Franklin Bowerman, A.B., B.L.S., L.H.D., Professorial Ший? 
| in Library Science. 

r Charles Martel, Professorial Lecturer in Library Science. — 
Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Sar 
Ernest Kletsch, Lecturer in Library Science. 

Adelaide Hasse, Lecturer in Library Science. 

\ Wyllis Eaton Wright, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Visiting Instructor in 

Science. 


Libra? 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See page 180. 


SECOND Group 


rop 
Tro1-2 Cataloguing (3-3) — 
Library of Congress rules. Material fee, $1.50 4 — 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. to 12. Sect 
Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 6.10 to 8 p.m. av © 
Summer Sessions 1935(2)—Library Science 102, daily 
Sat., 5.10 p.m., six weeks’ term (Wright). pit 
| 121-22 Classification (3-3) — 
Dewey, Cutter, and Library of Congress systems. Mon» 
and Fri., 5.10 p.m. ‘ly ex 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—Library Science 121, daily 
Sat., 6.10 p.m., six weeks’ term (Wright). F pdt 
131-32 History and Sociology of Libraries (2-2) " 
Mon. and Wed., 6.10 p.m. 4 v 
141 Reference (2) he equi 
Prerequisite: Library Science 101-2 and 121-22, of t^ е 
lent in library experience. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. qm» sif 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 7.40 © 
weeks’ term (Wright). Дс 
Schm 
142 Bibliography (2) й fibra? 


nt i 
P rerequisite: Library Science 141, or the equivalen 
experience. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


EL Library Science 257 

I ч . 

61 Library Economy (2) Lathrop 
Ordering, accessioning, inventory, withdrawals, shelving, in- 
dexing, filing, mending, and binding. Material fee, $1.50. Tues. 
and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. 

162 J; eu ORT { 

I wre? Organization and Administration (2) Lathrop 
Material fee, $1.50. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. 

171-74 : 
7? Book Evaluation and Selection (2-2) Lathrop 


| Material fee, $1.50 a semester. Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. 
105-86 Publi 


„ибис Documents (2-2) Hasse 
Fri., 


7.10 to 9 p.m. 


THIRD Group 


* 
201» р М qnn | Т ` 3 
4 1 seminar: Reference Work and Bibliography (3-3) The Staff 
lours to be arranged. 
206-6 > 3 ы EE * 

570 Proseminar: Cataloguing (3-3 The Staff 
С; i aloguing (373 ^ : 
yataloguing, classification, and administration of cataloguing 
den: 

i “partments. Hours to be arranged. 
07-8 > ә E > » 
] Proseminar: The History of the Book (3-3) Schmidt, Kletsch 
Я ibrary of Congress, Tues., 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
109-19 i JU é y "ГЕ, \ 
Seminar: Children’s Literature and Work with Children (3-3) 
S ""aterial fee, $1.50 a semester. (Not offered in 1935-36.) Lathrop 
401-1. © ; ^ 
2 Special Libraries (3 3) Hasse 
ls. hurs., 7-10 to 9 p.m. 
7-18 p TA 
т : А S y . 7 > " 
oblems in Library Administration (3-3) The Staff 
3 Ours to be arranged. 
МД ( ; i У 
Special Public-Library Problems (3-3) Bowerman and Staff 

: Ours to be arranged. 

“25 Li 727 у The 5 
‘brary Buildings, Their Planning and Maintenance (3) The Staff 

* Ours to be arranged. 
31-32 © 
32 t ura 
Seminar: Research (3-3) The Staff 
lurs., ex 


7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


| 
| 


MATHEMATICS 


~ f. 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive of 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—Fifteen semester-hours 


of Macher 


beyond Calculus. 


> 


19 


First Group j 
— The St 
Solid Geometry (2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. 
К The suf 
Introductory College Mathematics (3) г wh? 


For students not offering Trigonometry for entrance F o^ 
present less than two entrance units in Algebra. Sect? 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues» p? 
and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5! 
Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
Mathematics 11x—same as Mathematics 


ч А one - d 
second semester. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., ЇЇ 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. suf 

, э 0 ge vr, 
Plane Analytic Geometry (3) The d 


29 4 itt ' п 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 11. Section A, Mon., Wed- p m 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs, and Sat, 1% Мо 
Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. Section ” 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. frst 

‚ but offered р 


Mathematics 12x—same as Mathematics 12 ion 
m. Sect 


semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a. V 4, 9 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Моп» 9 pr 
Fri., с.о p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat.» s suf 
Differential Calculus (3) В b. ай 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A, Tues; Tw p^, 
Sat., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat» 5 oet 

Mathematics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but а 


second semester. Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri» 9 Mom 
Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.1 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs» 
$.10 p.m. т oci 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—]une 1o-July 1% дару 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Taylor). 
(258) 


ў: T 
a.m. Sect Sate 


Mathematics 259 


i 
20 Integral Calculus (2) The Staff 
› ©, . " " OT p 
Prerequisite: Mathematics to. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
Mathematics 20x—same as Mathematics 20, but offered first 
semester. A A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section 
B, Mon., W ed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
made дутаж 1934 (3)—July 11-Ачеиѕ 9, daily except 
Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (T aylor). 
SECOND GROUP 
Io Р ` - 
2 Fundament al Concepts of Mathematics (3) Mears 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
I Ў 
04 Teaching of Secondary-Sc hool Mathematics (3 ) 
Pre requisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
121 E. 
3 Theory of Equations (3) Johnston 
Pre requisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
19 44 ] 
“4 Advanced Al ge bra (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935—36.) 
128 
m. Analytic Geometry (3 3) 
rerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
129 ч 
32 Di ferential Equations (3) Taylor 
| "rerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
135-36 р 
> p roject ive Geometry (2 -2) 
rerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 
178 1 
3 4 anced Calculus (2) Mears 
rerequisite: Mathematics 20. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
140 
4 Modern Analytic Geometry (3) Johnston 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
165 ue 
Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) Weida 
"requisite: Mathematics 132. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 
p.m. 
171 ~ 
р, Analysis (3) Taylor 
lérequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
i THIRD GROUP 
20 
T ы of Numbers (3) 
ot offered in 1935-36.) 
250 . 
Integra] Equations (3) Weida 


ues., 


Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p-m. 


1265-66 
1267-68 
270 


275 


297-98 


Courses of Instruction 
Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 

Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

: T lot 
Differential Geometry (3-3) Tay 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

Theory of Finite Groups (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
Modern Algebra (3-3) 

(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
Calculus of Variations (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) 


Tensor Analysis (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 171. (Not offered in 1935-36) 


Theory of the Potential (3) 

(Not offered in 1935-36.) и 
0! 

Тау, 


Partial Differential Equations (3) : чей 


Summer Sessions 1935—hours to be arranged, піп 
term. 


The S% 


Reading and Research (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Freder; | Я 
ш Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Executive Officer. 


“min Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 
Mechanic al En 


benj 
Ma gineering. 
X Allen Lett, M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See page 142. 


First Group 
3 Mechanical Drawing (2) Johnson 


Drafting-room fee, $3. Section A, Mon. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 
~ b 5 ғ. 4 2 
Section В, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 р.т. Section С, Mon. 
and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 
4 Descriptive Geometry (2) Johnson 


Prerequisite: Solid Geometry. Drafting-room fee, $3. Section 
A, Mon. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 
1-40 to 4.30 p.m. Section C, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


7-8 Machine Drawing (2-2) Lett 
rerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 4 and 13-14 (or concur- 
rent registration for Mechanical Engineering 13-14). Drafting- 
room fee, $3 a semester. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 

4 ^39 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


I . 
4 Mechanism (2-2) Lett 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12, 19, and 20 (or concurrent regis- 
tration for Mathematics 19 and 20). Section A, Tues. and 

lurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


SECOND GROUP 
Thermodynamics (3-3) Cruickshanks 
ferequisite: Mathematics 20 (or concurrent registration 
therefor). Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
Mechanical Laboratory (2-2) Cruickshanks 
alibration of instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime movers, 
Auxiliaries, and combustion engines.  Eight-hour boiler test 
required. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 13-14 and 
111-12, Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. First semester: section A, 


(261) 


ще Ий 


126 


127-28 


13 


133 


140 


Courses of Instruc tion O 


Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m.; section B, Tues. and Thurs» n? 
p.m. Second semester: Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 p.m. 

508 
Methods of Manufacture (2) Johns 


Fixtures, gauging, tools, costs. Prerequisite: Civil Eng 
25; Mechanical Engineering 8 and 14. Tues. and T 
6.10 p.m. 


x. , son 
Machine Design (2-2 jn 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25, 41, 132, and 134; Me e 

2 emest 


ical Engineering 112 and 126. Drafting-room fee, $3 a 9 
Section A, Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Мол. 
Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


; ks 
Power Plants (3-3) Cruicksha 


Design, layout, installation, and operation of power р є 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineerim£ 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


\ Т nso 
Heating and Ventilating (2) be 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. Tues. and 
5.10 p.m. 

pet 


Combustion Engines (2) $ 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132 and 134; Electric s 
gineering 10; Mechanical Engineering 112. Section А» 6.10 
and Thurs. 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs» 


p.m. P. 
Refrigeration (2) va 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 111. Tues. and 


5.10 p.m. 
Dynamics of Fluids (3) B 
The theories of hydro- and aero-mechanics as influent 
density, viscosity, and turbulence. Prerequisite: Civil Eng Fri» 
ing 14; Mechanical Engineering 112. Mon., Wed.» 4® 
6.10 p.m. 
Johns? 
sett 
>rerequis j 
ng ! 


Dynamics of Machinery (3) 


Inertia effects, balancing, vibration phenomena. I n 
Civil Engineering 132 and 134; Mechanical Engineer! 
(Not offered іп 1935-36.) 


MEDICINE 


W 


"alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Executive 


К. сет. 
"iliam Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 
ursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine. 
tank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine. 
) atles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

ohn Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

p William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

uart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

E Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 
y." Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

E Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

^. "*derick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
зав LeRoy Dunn, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

"y Friedenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Em Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
| b. Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

i л McDugald McLean, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
EU Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
чаа Arold Holm, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. а 
АЁ E Wilkins Murray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
m p" M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

E Е Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. — 

y Kilmore Dowling, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


Ore 6 » yo S 
Be Louis Weller, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


12 . ` "m - 
Y Introductory Medical Clinics (elective) Bloedorn and Staff 


his course is given as part of a course on introductory medical 
and Surgical clinics. Two hours a week. 
123 H;. - idt 
3 Tistory of Medicine (elective) Halley 
пе hour a week. 
26 
164 ; ; ў Ek 
Introduction to Physical Diagnosis Conklin 
WO hours a week. 


)263( 


15-16 Dispensary Clinics 


ю 


үа /0UT 565 of In. nstruction i Am 


The Sof 
; А = ү ele ; di 
Well-organized group clinical instruction is given in the | 


pensaries of the University and Emergency Hospitals te 
student is assigned cases to be thoroughly studied; and at! 
conclusion of this study each case is reviewed in 


for him. Daily. 


General Medicine Bloedorn, Mallory» —* 
A systematic course of lectures designed to cover general 2807 
of medical disease in all its phases, including therapeu 
Four hours a week. 


Medical Jurisprudence E т” 
Lectures оп the rights and obligations of physicians, both «caf 
and ethical, and on the legal problems with which the phys! 
is brought into contact. One hour a week for eleven wee (S. 


Physiotherapy (elective) Hoff 
This course is a series of lectures and demonstrations 0 
fundamentals of physical treatment and their applicati? 
general medical diseases. One hour a week for five weeks. 


The sol 


Radiology and Radiotherapy (elective) 
One hour a week. 


Physical Diagnosis Conklin and S f 
This course, which is designed to cover the entire subje? n 
physical diagnosis, consists of section demonstrations РА 
practice on the normal and abnormal subject. Four ho 


week. sol 
t 

; e 
H ard W ‘alks b. рій 
Sections assigned to the University and Emergency Hos dé 
are taken for ward walks by the visiting physicians an * 


st 
respective staffs in the course of their usual rounds. The 


: а 
has an excellent opportunity to observe the actual тай: ge 
of patients. Two section, one hour three times a week T 
€. d ò 
› Clinics Bloedorn à? jt 
diseas® 
ogy» 
{еге 


In these clinics the usual as well as the more rare 
taken up and discussed from the point of view of etiol 
nosis, and treatment, with special emphasis upon d fiti 
diagnosis and the demonstration of clinical abnormal! iol 


found in the various morbid processes. Сапег i 
а week. 


ent! ial 
$ 


four sections, one and one-half hours three times 


дез 
Clinical Clerk hip Halley, Murray: коб 
The student is assigned a case which he is require 
up thoroughly, and inasmuch as the student’s his 


tories 


413 


+ 


generally accepted for hospital records, he is under strict super- 
vision. Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and one-half 
hours three times a week; Emergency Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week; University Hospital, two sections, 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


Clinical Pathological Conference (elective) . , Bloedorn, Choisser 


Chis course is designed to acquaint the students with the proper 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings. Cases are 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, and the post- 
mortem findings are then thoroughly demonstrated, both 
grossly and with lantern slides. One hour a week. 


— a a 


NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive OFA 
James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurgery: 


Hyman 


David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology. 


Alexander Simon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology. 


445 


447-48 


449-50 


«papif 
Neurology Sur 
Systematic lectures with moving pictures and lantern а Д 
illustrating the chief neurologic syndromes and their anat 
bases. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. 
Watts 


Neurosurgery (elective) brait 


Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery of the 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis is laid vie 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surgery in the 0 
of symptoms. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. 


" , | á St 
Clinical Neurology Freeman — 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating the erial 


nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. The vast m4 he 
of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital is drawn upon not only 
commoner disorders, but also for some of the unusual syna’ 
One hour a week. 


r n e ^ an an suf 
Neurologic Examinations Freeman enti’ 
Practical instruction in the examination of patients pres ited 


d ч е r ta! 
nervous diseases. Each student is required to perform а — 


examination of six patients. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, опе 
of the class, two hours a week. 
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OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


: 259 add Gynecology, 
РЫ f Dstetrics and гу" J 
Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor oj 0 


ecutid⸗ Officer. 1 Gynecology. 
айы Б. , M.D. Pro fessor of Obstetrics a »ynecolog» d 
4 А stetrics an 
lijah White Titar Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Profes or of Obstet 


necology, log 
§) ‚ Р ynecology. 
Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy — 
M.D., Cli ] — рота ге 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Profe 
"ynecolo 
Rich; 


y. ; »vnecolog»v. 
ard Lee Silv ester, M.S., M.D., Associate in эч a — 
tnry L -auran Darner, A.B., M.D., Associate in wet an = — 
Willi lliam Preston Haynes, A.B., M. D., Associate in Obstetrics . 
cology, ТУКЕ ОАР 
torge Nordlinger, A.B., M. D., Associate їп Obstetrics — 
William Ray mond Thomas, M. D., Associate in Obstetrics a эе огу. 
Oseph F Harris, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics —— — * 
Ашепсе Lee Cockerille, M.D., Clinical Instructor in О! 


Cynecolo P d 
£y. : tructor in Obstetrics and 
Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1 
Ynecology, R^ uctor in Obstetrics 
‘gd John Russell MeNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1 
ynecology. i tres. nd Gynecology. 
dia * Notes, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G3 


et { bstetrics and 
*len Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obst 
Eoo. in Obstetrics 
"inir struct in SIT 
î Alsylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
5, and Gynecology, 
amy 


: ] 
liniral Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Я Mayer роде A.M., M.D., Clinical Inst : 


"ynecolo gs. 
9 К 
' Ы Silvester, Dode 
361 Pregn, ancy, Normal and Abnormal Kane, ] management of 
ectures d recitations on the phy siology anc са 
› hours a 
Pregnancy and its complications. Twi Kane 
362 Labor Normal and Abnormal ч yn the mechanism 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations T hours a week. 
, ‹ * 
lications. * 
and course of labor and its comp — 
rown 
$3 Principles and Practice of Gy logy nedical and surgical. 
€ctures and recitations on Gynecology, 
ne hour a week. 
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Courses of Instruction 


gy (elective) 


Lectures on the essentials of gynecological pathology 
matê 


364 Gynecological Pathol 


demonstrations and study of gross and microscopic 


1 » ree! 
discussed in the lectures. One hour a week for ten." 


- OO وی‎ 01 
366 Female Endocrinology p 
7 Ж n doc 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology of the endo 
system in women. One hour a week for six weeks. é 
Ни? 


r ons 


c6 Manikin Demonst 
The mechanism of labor and various types of operativ 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughout the JY 

[he 50 


е delit 


$8 Clinical Obstetriü 
Observation of, and participation in, the work of the PE 
post-natal clinics, on the wards, and in the delivery 19997 
the University, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfield Hospita 
The 5? 
ret 
Unt 


60 Cli 


cal Gynec ology 


pa 


Observation of, and participation in, the work at the out- 
clinics, on the wards, and in the operating rooms of 
versity, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfield Hospitals. 


the 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Executive 
cer, 


orge Victor Simpson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 
Кы Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Assistant Professor of 
А Ophthalmology. 

redetick Leslie Benton, M.D., Sc.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
à mology, 

dear Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Oph- 


thalm ology. 


461 Ophthalmology Davis 

lecture course presenting the principles of Ophthalmology, 

With special reference to topics of importance to the general 
Practitioner. Two hours a week for ten weeks. 

163-6, Clinic Davis and Staff 
Intensive training in diseases of the eye, including etiology, 
and diagnosis and treatment in their application to clinical 
Cases. Episcopal Hospital, three hours twice a week. 
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OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Otorhinolaryngol б а 
tive Officer. - 

Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oro" 
laryngology. 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhinolol® 
gology. І 

Boyce Richardson Bolton, M.D., Assistant Professor of Qu. rit 
laryngology. 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 

Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology: , 

LeRoy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryn£? p 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-larym 2 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-larynt? 

Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-t™ 


laryngology. 
$ 

377-78 Dispensary Clinic Mason — of 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and —— 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency e houf 

one section daily; Children’s Hospital, one-half section, 00 
twice a week. У 
Jenki 


466 Oto-rhino-laryngology p 
Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the em On? 
and throat, including bronchoscopy and еѕорћадоѕсор?* 
hour a week. 

467 Oto-rhino-laryngology 
Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and 
nose, and throat. One hour a week. 


diseases of the 


af 


т 45 
469-70 Clinic Mason a? cd 


< ae Я А к У ^ me! 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and e ont 

. " " ө 01 А 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Но ich 


section, one and one-half hours a week; Gallinger Hospit” 
one section, one and one-half hours a week; University 
one section, one and one-half hours a week. 
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Rog 


PATHOLOGY 


er Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Acting 


ecutive Officer, 


Vane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 


Тапс p 


atrick Boland, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 


Eli». : 
lizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology. 


117-18 


19-8 


309 


403- 


Pathology Choisser, Richtmeyer, Boland 
course covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the 
effects of plant (including bacteria) and animal parasites on 
the body, the effects of chemical and physical agents, the forma- 
tion of new growths, etc., followed by special pathology of the 
Organs and of the specific diseases. The laboratory work con- 
sists primarily of the histologic study of diseased tissues and 
Neoplasms. Three hours a week in the first semester and twelve 
Ours a week in the second. 
Autopsies The Staff 
3toups of students are called from time to time for autopsies 
Performed by members of the staff. Amphitheater necropsies 
are held regularly at the University and Gallinger Hospitals; 
the clinicians and pathologists participate in the discussions 
and elucidation of the findings. 
Oncology (elective) un Choisser 
А Systematic course in neoplastic diseases, consisting of lectures 
and laboratory demonstrations, with particular reference to 
Cancer research and diagnostic methods as applied to clinical 
Medicine. Two hours a week. 
Clinical Pathological Conferences (elective) Choisser 
linical records are presented by the student assigned to the 
Case in the wards. Autopsy and clinical findings are compared, 
and specimens are demonstrated and examined by all present. 
€ hour a week. 
Research Choisser 


dours and credits to be arranged 
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PEDIATRICS 


; ji 
Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Бл 


Officer. 
Henry Cook Macatee, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. i. 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pe 

atrics. А 
Charles Aurelius Schutz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of РЕШШ 
Loren Bascom Taber Johnson, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics. 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in P 
Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 


Pediat’ 
«diam 


ый 

337-38 Pediatrics "^ 
A course of lectures on diseases and malformations of thé po^ 

born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, nut qi 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive — de 

and social aspects are considered. One hour a week ! 


first semester and for eight weeks in the second. 


т, онр 
341-42 Dispensary Clinic Cl dire 
Clinical course in the infant and the preschool child. ^ «et 


4 — ~ = - 2 
Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one section, one hour 


0 wee м т: "L'.Lbort n i 
343-44 Dispensary Clinic Schutz, Nicholson, Chickering min 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, including ge 


à ‘ ‘ : : one 
to serious disorders of children. Children's Hospita^ 
tion, one and one-half hours four times a week. w 
- ре Гуд S ? ohne 
420 Special Clinic (elective) J 4 


^ r ‘ А - an 

[he emotional life of the child, his habit formations: e pout 
м 

behavior problems. Children’s Hospital, sections. С 


a week. lly 

al) 

427-28 Clinic — Р: 

7 ы е n " à ‘ ; ап 

leaching clinic. Children’s Hospital, entire class, 006 

fourth hours a week. Nimet 

* № 
429-30 Clinical Clerkship Donnally, McLendon, Nicholson, да 


lks, physical diagnosis in children, spec! P sini 
seases · 0 
nd treatm? * 
lass f 


Ward wa 
procedures, bedside instruction in contagious dise 
laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis а 
urgent cases. Children's Hospital, one fourth of the € 
hours three times a week. 
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Pediatrics 


273 


41-32 Contagious-Disease Clinic Macatee 


Bedside instruction in scarlet fever. Garfield Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


33534 Contagious-Disease Clinic Rolls 


Bedside instruction in diphtheria. Gallinger Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 

Clinic Chickering 
Clinical instruction in the care of the newly born, congenital 
malformations, birth injuries, and prematurity. Gallinger Hos- 
Pital, one fourth of the class, one hour a week. 

Allergy Clini Donnally 
Practical work in the Allergy Clinic of Children’s Hospital may 
be obtained by a small group of students, selected from among 


Seniors who apply, on the basis of scholarship and special fitness. 


Гуо afternoons a week. 


— 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 
Eua 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, 


Officer. 


James Holmes Defandorf, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 


Phoebe Jeannette Crittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 


i St 
228 Pharmacology Roth and 
5) 


دا 
Qə‏ 


This course consists of laboratory instruction covering ie 
the chemical nature and the biological effects of drugs 
hours a week. à 
Pharmacology pe 
A didactic course, supplemented by demonstration: " 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the mor 4 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration bemg 5 J 
to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacopoti? 

New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a week: af 
Pharmacology Conference (elective) Roth and dt 
One hour a week. pot 
Prescription Writing 0% 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescriP 

with practical exercises. 


Th A 22 
Therapeutics 


7 ; ‚ clinical 

Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations on the clin! cd 
: : d r 

of drugs. One hour a week in the first semester and fo 

weeks in the second. Roth 

Therapeutics Seminar (elective) 

One hour a week. т, 

Research Roth an 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
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PHARMACY 


Wili 
i › ; 
| am Paul Briggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy, Executive Officer. 
duis 
i Francis Bradley, Phar.D., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy. 
n T 
William Lee, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical 


she Mistry 


Sa 

m 1 - lá обоа 

Aug uel Louis Hilton, Phar.D., Lecturer on Incompatibilities. 
E arrier Tavlor, Lectur 1 Pharmacy. 
E Bruce Philip, A.B., P e D. LL.M., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 


їсо 
nomics and Jurisprudence. 


— А 
—— — Instructor in Pharmacy. 
Minimum requirements for the degree.—See pages 149-50. 
First GROUP 
I-2 > n 
Vharmaceutical Mathematics (2-2) Lee 
fon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. 
21 
22 { 
Operative Pharmac y (5-5) Briggs, Lee 
The theory and manufacture of Pharmacopoeial and Formulary 
Preparations. Material fee, $3 a semester; breakage deposit, 
$10. First semester: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m.; labora- 
m l'ues. and Thurs.. 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Second semester: Tues., 
Ned., and Thurs, 11.10 a.m.; laboratory Thurs. and Fri., 
1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 
<3- 


24Р 
4 armacognosy (3-3) 


rerequisite: Botany 2. Material fee, $3 a semester. Wed., 


12.10 p.m., and Fri., 9.10 a.m.; laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
10.10 a.m. to 12. 


SECOND GROUP 
ог р; : 
С Spensing Pharmacy (4—4) Briggs 
©mpounding of typical prescriptions and a study of incom- 
patibilities, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 2 and 22. Material fee, 
#3 a semester ; breakage deposit, $10. Tues. БӘ Thurs., 9.10 
a.m.: FERR Ls 1 
E m.; laboratory Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 
әс 
5-6 Т, - 
6 Therapeutics (2-2) 


ues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 


10 ; е 
7 History of Pharmacy (2) Briggs 


ues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IIO 


165-66 


174 


Igo 


Courses of Instruction 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) ist 
Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisite: Chem 
21. Material fee, $3; breakage deposit, $5. Tues. and 


11.10 a.m.; laboratory Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (2-2) Тїш 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24. Material fee, $3 a semester. 


9.10 a.m.; laboratory Fri., 9.10 a.m. to 12. 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) [ М 
Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisite: NC 
42. Material fee, $3; breakage deposit, $5. Tues. and 1 
10.10 a.m.; laboratory Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 

Pharmacology (3-3) fate 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24 and 106; Physiology 110. ma 
fee, $3 second semester; breakage deposit $5. First seme] 
Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. f 
semester: Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m.; laboratory Fria i 
4.30 p.m. d 
Dispensing Pharmacy (2-2) РИ 
Advanced compounding and study of the equipment ан й 
agement of professional pharmacies. Prerequisite: рога 
102. Material fee, $3 a semester. Fri., 10.10 a.m.; 
Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Lt 
Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry (4) „osit 


x4 DLE. А ‚аге def 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Material fee, $3; breakage Wel 
$5. Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m.; laboratory Mon. 4 

1.40 tO 4.30 p.m. 

Pharmaceutical Economics and Jurisprudence (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


Food and Drug Analysis (3-3) | мае 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42; Pharmacy 22 and 166. кү 
fee, $3 a semester; breakage deposit, $10. Tues» 9: 


laboratory Mon. and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 

Advanced Pharmacology (2-2) Tue" 
ome е А -amestet 

Prerequisite: Pharmacy 166. Material fee, $3 а semest 

11.10 a.m.; laboratory Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 

Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (2) 

Hours to be arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Rd E М 
агі Elliott Richardson, M.D., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy. 


ris 3 3 2 ерат 
o Pher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Хе; иное Officer. 


Minj A : 4 - j uds oe 
or e mum requirements for the major.— I wenty-four semeste r-hours of Philosophy 


EE t mes hil i 
10 thteen in Philosophy and six in a closely allied field), including Philosophy 


9 111-12 ө , ie Ф Se npe 
the lace 12, and 122; oral examinations on assigned topics in Philosophy during 
* уе; th » 

Of the y, 76а; and a written comprehensive examination in Philosophy at the end 

Ne last vear 
SECOND GROUP 
10 ue: . А E : 
3 Principles of Philosophy (3) Garnett 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. А . 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except 5at., 6.10 p.m., nine 
Weeks' term. 
1-1 History of Philosophy (3-3) Richardson, Garnett 
Section A, T ues., ToS. and Sat., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


12 7 - 1 ; 1 7 Ў 
2 Inductive апа Deductive Logic (3) Garnett 


N : "hr е › т F 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section B, Tues., 


Thurs, and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


31. Aesthetics (2) Garnett 
5 Ses 1 8.40 a.n weeks' 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., 9.4O a.M., SIX WEEKS 
term. 

132 Ethics (3) Garnett 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 

136 ) 7 7. "Tu 1 -- Р r 

? Outlines of Greek and Medieval Thought (3) Richardson 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 

7; 0 h 

51 Problems in the Philosophy of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (3) Garnett 


he doctrines of Bruno, Bacon, Descartes, Malebranche, Spi- 
noza, Leibniz, and Newton. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


i 
'55-66 pj. i 
Zh Philosophical Movements in the Eighteenth Century (3-3) Garnett 


(Not offered in 


Ability to read French and German is desirable. 
1935-36.) 


278 Courses of Instruction SE 


163-64 Philosophy of Religion (3-3) Richart 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., §.10 p.m. 


THIRD Group 


221-22 Research (3-3 
The Clarke-Leibniz Controversy. Tues., 7.10 to 9 p.m. 


Gana 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


Jame 7 " É . и И 
* Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men, 
Wipe i Oficer. 

am J. Reinhart, B.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 


ү Men, 


illia : 4 d j "x E 
n Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Men, А 


laud ! E. . 
ud Max Farrington, A.B., B.S., A.M., Instructor in Physical Education 
for Men. 


tan ; 
Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for Men. 


Thi 
is D ; j „ш 
of the Ur atment includes all the recognized athletic activities of the men students 
> lversity 

1 mıni » А E E 1 
Pdu pem of four semester-hours in Physical Education selected from Physical 
ftes *8 activity courses is required for graduation and is compulsory for all 
Ph Dage and sophomore men except those exempt under the regulations stated 


j, POD enteri E 3 ; : 

Natio I nng the University all students are given a complete medical exam- 
ate Satisfied a physical-efficiency test of general bodily skills After these tests 
tnt fo? the student is assigned to restrictive or elective work. The Depart- 


r : : : 
lishes gymnasium uniforms and persona! equipment upon а small pay- 


? Neat) 4 
lished * 31—32, 33, 34, 35-36, 37-38, 39-40, and others which may be estab- 


in 
four ^w 
in, em 
‚ additi 
ЫТ? 


on requirements for the major, Dual-Major Teacher's Course.—Twenty- 
t-hours of Physical Education courses, including all required courses, 
vse to the following prerequisites: English 1-2; Psychology 1; Zoology 1-2; 
and four E hours of elective Social Science; Physical Education 50, 51, 52, and 57; 
Mi mei of activity Physical Education. } ; ‹ 
Mester. requirements for the major, Single-Major Teacher's. Course.—Thirty 
‘dition * of Physical Education courses, including all required courses, in 
i imer the following prerequisites: English 1-2; Psychology 1; Zoology 1-2; 
‘nd Ster-hours of elective Social Science; Physical Education 50, 51, 52, 57, 
Minin,’ and four hours of activity Physical Education. TM : 
Rio are requirements for the minor.—T welve semester-hours of Physical Edu- 
dition +. numbered above 100, including Physical Education 106 and 131, 
1-2; ix s to the following prerequisites: English 1-2; Psychology 1; Zoology 
St, and ҳу ete hours of elective Social Science; and Physical Education 50, 
his satisfies both Physical Education curricula. 


in 


te First GROUP 
EE». . TAL 
Physical Education Activity (1-1) The Staff 
Summer Sessions 1935—June 10-September 7, hours to be 
arranged 
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280 Courses of Instruction O —|— 


17-18 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) sam 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tu 
Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 P 


19-20 Freshman Individual Gymnastics (1-1) Sexton, ^? 
Corrective and remedial exercises. Section A, Mon. We» 
Fri, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 ] 

21-22 Apparatus and Tumbling (1-1) Farr" 

Hours to be arranged. w 

23-24 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) F 
Continuation of Physical Education 17-18. Four sepatat 10 
of activity are required. Section A, Tues. and Thurs» 
a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 

Му? 


25-26 Sophomore Individual Gymnastics (1-1) Farringto™ 
Continuation of Physical Education 19-20. Hours t 
ranged. 


- CD ‘ Е гш 
27-28 Elementary Swimming (1-1) i F nd 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tê 
Thurs., 9.10 a.m. 
Ya ing 
29-30 Advanced Swimming (1-1) pe^ d 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. Section B, TU 
Thurs., 10.10 a.m. «hart 
ей 
31-32 Basketball (1-1) R 
Hours to be arranged. i suf 
33 Football (1) Pixlee an 
Hours to be arranged. nt 
rr 
34 Baseball (1) Fa 
Hours to be arranged. Sexti? 
35-36 Track (1-1) 
Hours to be arranged. gt 
on А Tarr! 
37-38 Tennis (1-1) Fa 
Hours to be arranged. Sext?! 
39-40 Golf (1-1) 
Hours to be arranged. Му 
50 Playground and Community Recreation (2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. Mytf 
$1 Anatomy and Physiology (3) „m 
: dd rN "ri, 140 P 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 14 i Sof 
$2 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) Tues: and 


neg + ; ; EH 
Prerequisite: Physical Education £1; Zoology 172 
Thurs., 1.40 p.m. 


Physical Education for Men 281 
53 Administration of Intramural Activities (2) Farrington 
Tues. and Thurs., 2.40 p.m. 
54 Personal Hygiene (2) Farrington 
Prerequisite: Р Phy sical Education 51; Zoology 1-2. Tues. and 
'hurs 


33756 Orientation in P ation (2-2) Myers 
Summer Sessions 1935 - June IO September , daily except 
Sat., 9.4 a.m. 

57 Principles of Play (2) Farrington 
ues. and Thurs, 1.40 p.m. 

59-6 n : 4 : d Mem. "LC З ‚ 

бо Theoretical and Practical Study of Fundamental Skills їп Major 
„and Minor Sports (2 2) Myers 

Ё Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 a.m. 

I 


-6 s эу» ; е 
2 Theoretical and Practical Study of the Technique Employed in 
Team Fundamentals of Major and Minor Sports (2-2) 
УЖ wA 
Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Reinhart 
6) ~ 
64 Anatomy and Pha 


Summer 
Sat., I 


in Physical Education (2-2) Myers 


Sessions 1935—June 10-September 7, daily except 


4O a.m. 


SECOND GROUP 
10 J o ; | ; "ducati 2 

d Teaching Technique and Methods in Physical Education (3) _ 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 17-18. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 

10.10 a.m, 
Physical Education 10sx—same as Physical Education 105, 
ut offered second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., IO.1 a.m 


Administration and Organization of Physical Education (3) 


Ues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. 1 Farrington 
Summer Sessione 1914 (2-2)—]une 10-September 7, daily 
except Sat., 0.40 a.m. 
log . * 
Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology (3) Myers 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51; Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 10.10 a.m. 
10 
99 FE 
History of Physical Education (2) Myers 
Че. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
12 р 
Physiology and Exercise (2) Myers 


„ requisite: Physical Education 51 and 108; Zoology 1-2. 
Чез. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 


113 Administration and Supervision of Health Education (2) n 


Application of principles to health service in public $ 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51; Zoology 1-2. MOM 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. 


y 


Systems and Coaching Methods of Major and Minor sp 
tivities (2-2) у Pixlee, Кай 
Prerequisite: Physical Education $9-бо and 61-62 „© 

semester: Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 p.m. Second sem 

Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. "m 
Psychology of Athletics and of Coaching (2-2) í 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. First semester: Wed. 20 
10.10 a.m. Second semester: Wed. and Fri., 2.40 p-™ T7 


3 Corrective Physical Education (3) 1% 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51 and 105; Zoology 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. vf 

The 


Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) d gil 
Required of all major students. Assignments are m? edit 
schools in Washington and vicinity. Four hours of this К y 
must be had in the high schools of junior or senior per 
two hours in the City Playground Association. ett! 
work in Physical Education 17-18 or 23-24. Prerequis) 
least twelve semester-hours of Physical Education, 14 


*hysical Education 105. Hours to be arranged. st? 
2 $3 4 Б ~ агй 
Principles of Physical Education (3) oe v 
ee 2 

Prerequisite: at least twelve semester-hours of Phys! 

cation. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. qi 

Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2) , Ё of a⸗ 
$10 


Criticism of the various types of tests and discus 
tistical methods. Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m. 


| PW 
Administration and Supervision of Park, City, and Scho? yeh 


ground Activities (2) Р егедй 
Field trips, observation, and practical work. r 
Physical Education 50. Hours to be arranged. 

THIRD Group М 
" , ә , p е i xlees 

Test Construction in Physical Education (3-3) Pix * р® 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 132. Fri. 7.30 © Myr 
матур. ' ТЫ SUR (4-4) Pixle& 
Seminar in Physical Education Curriculum (3-3) Pix 


Hours to be arranged. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Ruth Harriet Коз AM. Professor of Phy sical Education for Women, 
"Xecutive Officer, 

tlen Bennett Lawrence, B.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
or Women. 

"aude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women. 

uth Aubeck Foster, B.S., Instructor in Phy 


Hel ical Education for Women. 
tle . , . "J . г » 
^ Margaret Lea, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for Women. 


цо years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11 a). ar е 
itate Hd all women for graduation, except students ext mpt unde г е regulations 
ition jẹ Page 69. In the spring and fall a complete medical and physical examin- 
testi " Blven to each student for the purpose of discovering individual needs and 
ашу sults. Those students whose examinations indicate irregularities are 
eludes tO à program especially adapted to their needs This limited program 


Nery: Oderate sports and individual gymnastics in small groups under care ful 
Т, Sion ' * 8: 

ARE tenn: е M 

Unive required costume for Physical Education work may be purchased at the 
M, гу Store 

а n А 2 . ` 2 is —* ME 

edite M Tequirements for the major.—English 1-2 and 51—52 or 91-92; six 
Its А Jj g 


2; t 2 Social Science; Zoology 1-2 and 55; Physiology 116; Psychology 1 and 
hic Credits in Secondary Education; Education 115, 116, 129, and 130; 
пыл Aueation 1-2, 11—12, 13, 14, 15-16, 18, 101—2, 105, 107, 109-IO, III, 112, 


p — 117, and 118. t ) x 
bia F €siring to prepare themselves to teach another subject in addition to 
Matter “d р 


g Ucation may do so by choosing their elective hours in one subject 
To í " B^ P 
Pees = "P upon the advice of the Executive Officer. 

9r à statement of locker-rental fees, see page 57- 


First Group 


1-2 | The St: 
Freshman Physical Education (1-1) ; I he Staff 
ne lecture on personal hygiene and two periods of activity a 
Week, 


: Personal Hygiene: Study of a well-balanced program for daily 
‘ving based on the general physiological laws of personal 
hygiene, Mon., 12.10 p.m. 

. Activities: In the fall season freshmen may elect soccer or 
eld hockey; in the winter season, modern dance ог body 
Mechanics; in the spring season, elementary, intermediate, or 
Advanced swimming or (for those who pass the swimming test) 
archery, golf, tennis, baseball, or riding. Section A, Mon. and 
Ssd., 1.40 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. Section 
С, Mon. and Wed., 2.40 p.m. Section D, Tues. and Thurs., 
2.40 p.m. 


(283) 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


= 


Courses of In struction | 


КРФ | + suf 
Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) be 
Two periods of activity a week. In the fall season students the 


> 


elect field hockey, soccer, golf, archery, tennis, or ridingi ı folk 

winter season, modern dance, body mechanics, clog * 

dancing, basketball, or volley ball; in the spring season $ 

ming or (for those who pass the swimming test) е 14° 

archery, riding, or baseball. Section A, Mon. and ©” Mon 
2 »? 


p-m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. Section Jf 
and Wed., p.m. Section D, Tues. and Thurs» Y and 
Section E, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section P Tues 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m. { 
P 
Physic al Education Program for the Elementary Sch * 
Jun r High Scho l (3) ifrere™ 
Bidlopic: il interpretations of play; characteristics of a civit 
age-periods of the child, with the ad: iptation of physical dudit 
to these periods; practice in activities for these age? i ий 
graded games, story plays, elementary rhythms, tum 
stunts, and folk dancing. Tues. and Thurs., 3:49 е s 
ice 


Playground Administration (3) нев: P 
Playground management, equipment, and activities, Thu 
: dius : т n 
teaching on the playgrounds of Washington. Tues. 4 

3-40 to 5 p.m. 


Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities (8 The suf 


cit 

or p^. 

Practice and methods of te aching, with opportunities f арра 
teaching in the following activities: Danish gymnast э кай! 


tus, swimming, tennis, field hockey, archery, 80% 
baseball, track and field events, folk dancing, сар 2 mod 


1 ! . an 
dancing, dance composition, rhythmic analysis, eee 
dance. Fri., 1.40 to 4.50 p.m., and other hours t9 Fost”! 
Kinesiology (3) ana alysis 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement ities g Pre 

ps IV 
the action of the muscles in physi cal educ ation ма 10.109 
requisite: Zoology 1-2 and 55. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 

SECOND GROUP 
Pae 


s (3 
Therapeutic Gymnastics and Physical Е. xamination G 


o E 
; ts, with Pr? g 
Гһеогу and mechanics of postural defects, wit 15 


met і 
exercises adapted thereto; physical- examination е si 
Prerequist and ўт 


Моп., Wed., - 


їп the diagnosis of physical defects. 
Education 18; Zoology 1-2 and $$. 


11.10 a.m. 


Phy sical Educati on for Wo omen 285 


105 School Health Administration (3) Lea 
Princip les underlying the school health program; study of the 
teaching of hygiene at various school J Mon., Wed. „ and 

ri., 10.10 a.m. 

107 First Aid to the Injured (1) Lawrence 
Procedure in case of accident in gymnasiums, athletic fields, or 
Playgrounds. Red Cross diploma in first aid may be won. 


Hours to be arranged. 


log. м 
"?-10 Theory and Practice of Physical Education Activities (3-3) 
і [he Staff 
Continuation of Physical Education 15-16. Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 
P.m., and other hours to be arranged. 

ч History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Atwell 

Prerequisite: Physical E ducation 13 and Mon., Wed., and 
*» 9.IO a.m. 

* * zation and Administration of Phy sical Education (3) Atwell 
Organization and administration of physical education in 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and recreational 
E. — Physical Education 13, 145 and 15-16. 

n. ^ ed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 

pt heory and Practice of Physical Education A s (2-2) 

à The Stafi 


Cor lo? A 

» itinuation of Physical Education 109-10. Fri., 1.40 to 4-30 
m 
1., and other hours to be arranged. 


116 Advanced Therapeutic Gymnastics (2) Lawrence 
NY requisite: Physical Education 18 and 101-2; Zoology 172 and 
: 55. Hours to be arranged. 
17 Tests YP РЫН Jucation (2) Atwell 
118 i and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
amp Leadership (1) Atwell 
Readings, lectures, and field trips designed for the training of 
A ounselors. Thurs., 7 to 9 p.m. 


19-4 
30 Ol > = 
“servation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) The Staff 


о 
urs to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


ier Current Problems in Physical Educats п (373) — 

Published a evaluation of current trends, psp a — 

only. Ty researches in this field. Open to graduate students 
es. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


PHYSICS 
f. 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive fie 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physicis. 
——————— ——, Visiting Professor of Physics. 
sor of Physics. 


| Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Pri 


Malcolm Taylor, A.M., Associate in Physics. 


иб 
» : . Mathe 
Minimum requirements for the major.—Physics тот, 102, and 1147, of the 


4 е 
the may ‚ and тиа 
132; and at least twelve additional semester-hours in Physics, including ce a 
| following: Physics 133, 134, 135, 136. Candidates for the Bachelor о : roadet 2, 
in Physics will include Mathematics 171. For students who desire 4 eds 


1 
| 1 : = Physics com + 
Ш more general preparation in Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physic arime" 
group major may be arranged with the executive officers of the severa 
Fees.—For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 57- 


First Group* seal 
Introduction to Physical Science (4) 


Tues. and Sat., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 10 


(Chemistry 4 is a continuation of this course.) suf 
11 Properties of Matter, Statics, and Heat (3) Seeger н and 
Sections A, B, and C, Mon. and Fri., 11.16 a.m. Ба, We d ү; 
E, Mon. and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section ^ section ^ 
| , * ве pw > ‚до p.m» me 
to 4.30 p.m.; section В, Thurs., 1.40 to 4. to 9:30 P 
Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section D, Wed., 6.30 ү 
section E, Thurs., 6.30 to 9.30 p.m. t J— гете!” 
Physics 11х—ате as Physics 11, but offered е Tues» M 
Mon. and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Laboratory: section ^» 
to 4.30 p.m.; section B, Wed., 1.40 to 4-30 p.m. nm 
Cheney 27^ jo 


12 Electricity and Magnetism (3) ] Ёп» 
à ` . Ted. anc й” 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11.* Section А, "o wel. and Mo 
a.m., and Mon., 1.4 , 


to 3.30 p.m. Section D», 
| "a Tes 
А EE Section © Tue 
11.10 a.m., and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p-m. Section P». р, 


1 

` > 20 n ` on 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 1.40 to 3.30 Р! 1 p.m: ® " m 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. tO 7 a.m. to ! P 
TT " s r 10 4. 

Tues. and Sat., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs. 11 redit fOr ent 

who have ы Depa‏ . ب 
*Physics 12, 13, and 14 constitute the general course in Physics —— һе Physics‏ 


school Physics from an accredited high school may, with the permiss 


omit Physics 3 or 11 as a prerequisite to Physics 12 and 13 
Before completing registration for Physics 3, 11, 12, or 13, €4 
| sentative of the Department an assignment to a class section. 
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h student 


- 1 
—— rerequisite: Mathematics 19 and 


5 ti ` 1 ч 7 4 2 ^m 
Section F, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m« and Wed., 6.30 to 9.30 
p.m. Section G, Tues. and Sat., 5.10 p.m» and Fri., 6.50 to 


8.30 p.m. Section Н, Tues. and Sat., 5.1 
6.30 t 


p.m., and Thurs., 


› 8. p.m. 
Ў 1935 Mon., Wed., an { Fri., 10.40 a.m., 


and Tues. and TI 9.40 to 11.40 a.m., nine weeks’ term 


13 Mechanics, S ! and Light (3 Brown, Cheney, and Staff 
Prer site: Physics 3 or ry © Section A, We 1. and Von., 
11.10 a.m., and Tues., 1.40 to 3-3 p.m. Section B. Wed. and 
Fri., 11.10 a.m., and Mon., 1.40 to ‚ло p.m. Section C, Thurs. 
and Tues., 11.10 a.m., and Sat., 11.1 m. to I p.m Section D, 
Thurs. and Sat., 11.10 a.m., and Tues. 11.10 amy to I p.m. 

c and Mon., 6.30 to 8.30 


n E, Thurs. and Tues., 5.10 p.m-« "3 
Section F, Thurs. and Tues., 5-10 P m., and Fri., 6.50 to 
6 p.I ] Ti 


:30 p.m. Section G, Thurs. ind Sat, 5.1 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3)— Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m.» 


and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 P.m» 


(Brown, S 


nine weeks' term 


PUER 
14 Introduction to Modern Physics (2) Brown and Staff 
Prerequisite: Physics 12 а 12. Section A, Wed. and Fri., 11.10 
a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5-1 


Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 5.1C 


p.m. 
p.m., SIX 


weel 
WEC $ term. 


SECOND GROUP 
Cheney 


12, 13, and 14. 
6.30 to 9 p.m. 


101 Electricity and Magnetism (4) 
Pret ` М : * 1 — PI vsics 
equisite: Mathematics 19 апо 9» rysics 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., §-10 р.т.; laboratory Tues., 
а та +) Cheney 
so: Physics 12 and 13. 


E : р 
l rerequisite: Mathematıcs 19 and 20; 5 
Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5-10 p-m-; laboratory Tues., 6.30 to 


9 p.m. 


113 Kinetic T 


té 


Cheney 


Kinetic Theory and Heat (3) Жегей i 
Mathematics то and 20; Physics 12, 13» and 14. (Offered in 


alterr s At 
ernate years, not in 1935-30.) 
114 Atomic Phases (a) peeger 


cs ( 


y ) 

T 1 P > r 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 19 and 20; Physics 12, 13, and 14. 
ion., Wed.. and Fri., 4.10 p.m- 

I16 Oscill ois ! 4c 


tllations and 


ӘРЕ). Cheney 
4 ima зо; Physics 12, 13» and 14; 


* — 


»ce 
lootnote, page 2 


— ee 


[27 


» 
ю 


Courses of Instruction E 


Wed., and рь 


Physics 102 or Civil Engineering 131. Mon., 
6.10 p.m 
Optics (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19 and 20; Physics 12, 


Cheney 
13 and ad 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. n 
» pro" 
Electron Tubes (3) not "n 
Prerequisite: Physics тот. (Offered in alternate yea! 
1935-36.) 
д wn 
Vor foem TEN Bro 
Electrical Oscillations and Waves (3) te yous 
Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 115. (Offered in alterna"? 
not in 1935-36.) 
n 
Brow 
Spectroscopy (3) m 
Prerequisite: Physics 114. Wed. and Fri., 7.10 to 9 Pi 
Brow? 


Optical Measurements (3) m 
Prerequisite: Physics 116. Wed. and Fri., 7.10 to 9 р. 


THIRD Group Gam" 
Fundamental Concepts of Modern Physics (373) 0 
Prerequisite: Physics 114. Mon., Wed., and Fri., #19 — 
Dynamics (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 and 1 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Brow? 


Jhecics 102 
71; Physics 


3) . and 


Electric and Magnetic Fi (3 a 
ғ hy I 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 and 171; Physics 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1935-362 Sect 
Principles of Thermodynamics (3) = Thurs» and 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132; Physics 113. Tue 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. $ее 
ure m 
Atomic Structure (3) e year? ы 
Prerequisite: Physics 258. (Offered in alternate ? 
1935-36.) Seege! 
ES. 4 t» 
Statistical Mechanics (3) T an 5а 
› e J} T Jes Thurs.» 
Prerequisite: Physics 114 and 233. ues. 
$.10 p.m. Sect 
чапи "kaeiee (4) iq altel 
Quantu m Me anics (3) ; Ай (offered in 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132; Physics 114 
; 
nate years, not in 1935—36.) Gamo" 
Seminar: Theoretical Physics (2-2) 


Mon., 8.10 to 10 p.m. 
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Physics brant RE Ge 


E: The Staff 


^ ^. 
“97-98 Research (3- 1) 
lours to be arranged. 
SprcraL METHOD COURSE 


Biology 172, Teaching of Science. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


: EN ў . АРШ 

Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiologys Exe 
Officer. 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology: 

Wade Hampton Marshall, Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology 


1 юу. 
Alma Fogelberg, M.S., Instructor in Physiology. 
[bet 
116 General Physiology (3) Leese, Fog® d 
` E - „tures 
A study of the fundamentals of Physiology. Lecture 
laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9 to 11 a.m. f 
: , : 5t? 
118 Fundamentals of Physiology Albritton — 
Lectures, demonstrations, and conferences on funda 


a 
principles dealing with General Physiology, including 
sideration of biophysics, the application of the physica cheit 
mathematical sciences to the study of life phenomena, an 


relation to medical science. Two hours a week. cuff 


219 Mammalian and Human Physiology Albritton ар ling 
Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory — — t 
with the physiology of muscle, nerve, reflexes, bloo jst 


tion, respiration, digestion, secretion, absorption, metabola 
the central nervous system, special senses, interna al e is 
and reproduction. In the laboratory special cons sidera ей 
given to mammalian work. Emphasis is placed on е цалб" 
of the new literature, and training is given in methods 0 x and 
tative physiological observations. Two hours of lectur 
ten hours of laboratory work a week. T cuf 
221-22 Introduction to Research m 
Three hours a week. d stall 
223-24 Seminar: Advanced Physiology (elective) Albritton P edict! 


> in 

A series of lectures upon the judgment of evidence pects 
of elec “tive sub) 

Hours f 


investigation, followed bv detailed study « 
with special emphasis upon recent literature. 
arranged. 


N 
Research Albritto 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


gol 


M 
7 
wn 
ю 
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POLITICAL 


E Edward Hill, Ph.D., Professor 
C tren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of 
E! manuel Martin, Ph.D., 7i 
“an Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S 


| Science. 
Vill; 
lig у 
* Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., 45 ciate Professor of Political 
ocience 1 
Mini 
nimi ^ 
im req quirements for the та r—Political Science 9-10 and twenty-four 


seme: 
Ster-hc 
murs of second- or thi ird-group courses in Political Science or (with 


Speci 
ihe w г 
ritten approval a the Department of Political Sci тепсе) in related de- 


Partments, 
First GROUP 
9-10 Gove a : же ee 
о G vernment of the Ur ! States (3 3? The Stait 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 
Thurs., and Sat., 


Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Se tion C, Tues., 


M. a.m. Section D, Mon., W ed., a 
i Ton., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Section F, 


Sat., C.I p.m 


nd Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section E, 
Tues., Thurs., and 


Political Science 9, daily 
daily except Sat., 


Summer Sessions 1935 ; 
a. 

, p.m.; Political 

›.1 . , 1 

ло p.m.; nine weeks’ term (Martin, Ј‹ 


Science 10, 


except S it р 
pt sat., .1 
yhnstone). 


SECOND GROUP 
(2-2) Tillema 


› f t . х ome ^ 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-1 Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


111 
12 Сот? : 
oOmparative European Governme 


111 


9.1 

).10 a.m. 
Sun + . ч m. m “> 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3 Political Science 111, daily except 


Sa p , 
t., 5.10 p.m., nine weeks' term. 


Усан (0 


Ba ^ out ү 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-1 Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
IO p.m. 
116 Parhi 
р Political Parties ( 
Not offered in 1935- 36.) 
\ ^^ ` 


Prere ; 
— Political Science 9—1 


115 T 
7 Political Theor y (3) West 
Prerequisite: Political Science Thurs., and Sat., 


p.m. 


Tues., 
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-—— 


^ 


^ 
ю 


165 


186 


191 


Courses of Instruction E 
West 


Prerequisite: Political Science ọ-10. Mon., Wed., and 
10.10 a.m. 


The Constitution of the United States (3-3) 


West 


Legislative Organization (3) 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs. and Sat 

5.10 p.m. 

Commercial and Maritime Law (3-3 1 y 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed. and H^ 

§.10 p.m. . gail 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—Political Science 127 


except Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term. 
разр * — Tillen 


Administration (3 ` = IO 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., and Ff» 
a.m. 

xcept 


“ id ily € 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)— Political Science 151, daily 


Sat, 7.40 a.m., six weeks' term. 
World Politic. 

.. Р Р " r T e 1672 ] 
Prerequisite: Political Science g-10. (Not offered in 193? 
Johnston 


International Organization (3) у Fro 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9—10. Mon., Wed., an 
II.IO a.m 

International Politics (4) 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Mon., Wed., 2 
II.IO a.m. 


Diplomatic Law and Procedure (3) 16.) 
. . ° чр" T : - у^ 
Prerequisite: Political Science g-10. (Not offered in 193579. 
Marti 


American Diplomacy (3) 7 
jons 192 


Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Summer Sess 
daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term. Hill 
International Law (3-2) nd Sat 
Prerequisite: Political Science g-10. Tues., Thurs» 
10.10 a.m. 

Public Opinion (3) nd 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues., Thurs» 


6.10 p.m. 


The Near East (2) Fri» 


Prerequisite: Political Science g-1o. Mon., Wed., 


6.10 p.m. 


Ке. Political Science 


Johnstone 


192 T г , 

) The Far East (3) 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9—10. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 p-m., nine 


weeks' term. 


THIRD GROUP 
West 


t in, 
“9-10 Seminar (4-3) 


(Not offered in 1935-36.) 
Hill 


Seminar: International Lato 

Mon., 8.10 to 10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2) 

to IO p.m., SIX weeks' term (Martin). 


and Relations (3-3) 


281, Mon., 8.10 


— Political Science 


a- — 2-2 


-— — 


PSYCHIATRY 


William Alanson White, A.M., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Est 
Officer 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry: 
Nolan Don Charpentier Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatr: 
Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psycho 
Addison McGuire Duvall, M.D., Clinical In structor in Psychiatry. 
Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Samuel Alexander Silk, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
\lice Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry: 
(is 
136 Introductory Medical Psychol gy (elective) : k^ 
The theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution» ical 
acter, and personality as related to Medicine; the psy olo 
features in various diseases, with special attention to the —— 
personality; and the different types of character develop 


and their special ways of adaptation. One hour а week " 
246 Organic Psychopathology (elective) uitable 
Гһе common organic reaction types, illustrated with 

case presentations. One hour a week. ү! ite 

Vh 

- 2 Р . 
152 Psychiatry tion 
. ч p 5 : : enta" 
A course on the major psychoses, illustrated by the pres aining 

Ж. : "ыы е x 7 
of clinical material and utilized for the purpose of “a Elir 


the fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. 
abeth’s Hospital, one hour a week. 


354 Personality Adjustments i hou 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. On 

a week for eight weeks. suf 

441-42 Ward Walks — 

The personal examination of the various types of ре mental 

and the writing by the student of a formal report of the де 
examination, followed by a review of the cases with an ! 

tor. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, two hours a week. Lewis 

443-44 Psychoneurosis h psycho” 

A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology, t" euros 
pathology, and the treatment of the various psychon 


(294) 


Psych iatry 295 


J— 


such as hypochondria, neurasthenia, organ neuroses, compul- 
sions, obsessions, phobias. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, one hour 
a week for twelve weeks. 

445 Personality Profiles Richmond 
Utilization of psychological testing methods for the purpose 
of determining individuals’ limitations and special capacities. 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, one hour a week for four weeks 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Fred August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology: 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psych ul 
Executive Officer. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Robert Ladd Thorndike, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology: 


William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology. 


Minimum requirements for the major.—Six semester-hours of first-grouP л from 


in Psychology: twelve semester-hours of second-group courses to be © n ours 


191-92, and Statistics 1; twelve x outside the 
0 a 
Ids ecutive 


Psychology 115, 125, 130, 152, : 
elective in Psychology; and twelve semester-hours in related fie 
Department of Psychology, to be selected in consultation with the 


Officer. 


First Group uf 
1 General Psychology (3) Tes 
The fundamental principles underlying human be·» A 
prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology: Ted, 20 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mons Ved 
Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., Thurs., and Sat. I 
Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., $.10 p.m. Section 2» 
Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 4 second 
Psychology 1x—same as Psychology 1, but offere 


semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. nin 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat., 5-19 p.m» 
weeks' term (Thorndike). The suf 
2 Applied Psychology (3) : гү, law 
The application of Psychology in business, — Fris 
medicine, and education. Section A, Mon., Wed., a a. m· 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 'D ues" 
Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 4.10 p.m. Section “л 
Thurs, and Sat, 6.10 p.m. : бло pm 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Dats ^ 
nine weeks’ term (Thorndike). prets 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) nce psy” 


ty + * a] significa 

Individual differences and their educational wem ÀÁ 0 
> : : ; s ^ 

chology of learning, special emphasis on adole 9! 


ә . : 7 ап * 
requisite: Psychology 1. Section A, Mon., W ed., 


a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


(296) 


Psychology 


SECOND GROUP 
Moss 
behavior, both normal and 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
Moss 
of the various types of 
Prerequisite: Psychology 
Section B, 


115 Physiological Psychology (3) 
The biological foundations of 
abnormal. Prerequisite: Psychology !- 
and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 


116 Clinical Psychology (3) 
The causes, diagnosis, 
mental disorders, together with clinics. 
I. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
21 Educational Psychology (3) 

Parallels Psychology 23; 

and graduate students. 


and treatment 


Dreese 
designed for teachers of experience 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Mon., 


y 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat, 11.40 a.m. 
SIX weeks’ term. 

Dreese 


> ch ran ; 
— gy of Character (2) 
rerequisite: Educational Psychology or 


experience. A survey of factors influencing 
dren. Teachers in service may earn 


t by doing laboratory work in the 
Sat., 9.10 to II a.m. 
Sat., 9.40 a.m» six 


two years of teaching 
the personality 


development of school chil 
one additional hour of credi 
schools. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 

Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except 
weeks’ term. ся й 


125 Child Development (3) 
e study of the child in the home. Pre- 


A genetic approach to th ; 
requisite: Psychology 1. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 2.40 p-m. 


120 Fd, ^ £ 
3 Sducational and Vocational Guidance (2) 
ues., 7.30 p.m. 


Dreese 


Dreese 


Hunt 


ts and their more common uses in 
and education. Prerequisite: 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


13 > i 
3o j ological Tests (2) 
b survey of psychological tes 
— industry, law, medicine, 
sychology 1. Material fee, $3- Tues. 


I А 
34 Tencational Measurements (2) Dreese 
he construction and use of the newer types of educational 
tests. Material fee $3. Tues» 7-30 p.m. 
Loman 


141 1 
4 Industrial Psychology (3) 


Pre * 1 S: 6.10 
requisite: Psychology I. and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


Tues., Thurs. 
ing (3) Loman 


l'hurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


142 Psy Р Cs 
sychology of Advertising and Sell 
Tues., 


Pre 5e 
rerequisite: Psychology 1. 


IQI 


ю 


[2] 


A^ 


HM 
[2] 


161 


92 


m 


Courses of Instruction — 


unt 
Personnel Psychology (9-2) к 
Selection, classification, and other personnel problems е 


i › 
special emphasis on public personnel work.  Preted 


Psychology 1. Tues, Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. 


Social Psychology (3) 
The principles underlying man's behavior in relation to T fh 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Section A, Mon., Wed., an 

9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


Thorndik 


Th orndike 


Comparative Psychology (3) to math 
lhe evolution of animal behavior from the lowest forms m 


* "ri. 9.10 D 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 9 4 sik 
в 2 e ⸗ * My 

Summer Sessions 1935 (2)—daily except Sat., 7.40 4 
weeks’ term. Р 
т ike 

ә 4 : ornd 
Experimental Psychology (3-3) А Psy 
Technique and application of experimental methods сте 

chology. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Material fee, $3 25 


Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group ў staf 
The 
Research (3-3) ours t? $ 
Admission by permission of the Executive Officer. Ho 
arranged. Drees? 
Seminar: Educational Psychology (3-3) ; ference © 
Problems in the psychology of learning, with special re 
character development. Thurs., 7.30 p.m. о aM کاو‎ 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat., 8.4 
weeks’ term. Hust 
Seminar: Test Construction (3-3) сабо 
e 21 ) 
The principles underlying the construction and ай pract 
wi 


psychological, educational, and vocational tests, 
in the construction of tests. Wed., 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Wills 
m Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor 0j Public Speaking, Execu- 


Henry (C... е 
| nry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Profe 


Ң; M 
arold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Profe 


ntv-four semeste r-hours of second- 


Minimum re 
or 122, 141, 142 Or 144, 


and third quirements for the major Twi 


: "DI ін 
and t iW group courses, including Public Speaking 107 3 
following: "pus quisites. Nine to fifteen semeste r-hours may be selected from the 
9" e S | > — 14 Dao 
ublic Speaking 126, 128, 191-92; English 117-18, 175; 193» 184; 


nology 152. 


Phi 

lloso 

Sophy ж 

Y 103, 122; Political Science 180; Psycl 


First GROUP 

The Staff 
Section B, Mon., 
Thurs., and Sat., 


1 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) 
Section А, Mon.. Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., 
10.10 a.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section 
E, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section F, Mon., Wed., and 
Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. 
Section b Mon., 


Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section G, Mon., 
Section H, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

Public Speaking 1x—same as Public Speaking 1, but offered 
second semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., 
W ed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1935 
nine weeks’ term (Harding). 


p-m. 


(2)—daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., 


2 —— and Professional Speaking (3) : Yeager 
'rerequisite: Public Speaking 1. Section A, Mon., Wed., and 
ri, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

5 Argumentation (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1- Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

Public Speaking sx—same as Public Speaking 5; but offered 
Second semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
ion C, Mon., 


) Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11-10 a.m. Section ©, 
Ned., and Fri., «.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 


p.m. 


/4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 p-m., nine 


Summer Sessions 1935 
week.’ f . * 
eeks’ term (Harding). 


191 


8 Oral Reading (3) 


128 


د 
ده 


Courses of Instruction | 2 


Harding 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


SECOND Group 
Roberts 


Types of Formal Address ( 1) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. i 
{doanced A ! Del уе 
advanced Argumentation and Debate ( 3) m 
з . ^ А „сор 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking «. Mon., Wed., and Fri. $ jint 
; ar 
Advanced Debate Practice (1) Roberts, Ра a 
Admission by permission of the instructors. Hours to 
ranged, 


ing 
Roberts: Наб 


Advanced Debate Practice (1) ;ssio 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 126. Admission by perm 
the instructors. Hours to be arranged. 
Classical Rhetoric and Oratory (4) ыг standing 
ч y " : $ 
Prerequisite: six hours of Public Speaking and junior 


l'ues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4 p.m 
S British ( * 
Survey of British Oratery (2) ing: 
: x p и итог stan 
Prerequisite: six hours of Public Speaking and junior 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 3 p.m. BE- 
з Үе 
Survey оў American Oratory (3) ee 
Prerequisite: six hours of Public Speaking and junior? 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1935-36.) H rding 
a 
History of Rhetorical Theory (3-3) Hours 


` гла 144° 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 141 and either 142 or 14 
to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar ( 


1) 
ў 


Hours to be arranged 


Research (3-2) 


Hours to be arranged. 


RON 
IANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


George N 


eely " : e 
SEAR Henning, A.M., Litt. D., Professor of Romance Languages, 
utive Officer н i 
enry G e 
гас , 
el Kn; E Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Langua 
high o ó 4 — ° - 
д Jones, B.Litt., Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American 
M sure, 
Мег ; 
| е Irvi › 
Alan T} ng Protzman, A.M., Associate Pro 
loma . : 
omas Deibert, A.M., Associate Profes 


ames Cl x 
Arist ~“ З А r 
бой, орһег Corliss, A.M., Assistant Profe 


ges. 


fessor of Romance Languages 
sor of Romance Languages. 


ssor of Romance Lan- 


rene € 
ornwell, P F > 
ell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 


rench—twenty-four semester-hours 
8. Spanish—twenty-four semester- 
07-8. Romance Languages— 
cept 107-8, in eac 


(a inimum 
h second- 
Ours of 
twe 8 
lan 


or Mee for the major.—F 
i а. on courses, except 1077 
Үе semester-| r third-group courses, except ! 

: r-hours of second- or third-group courses, €x 


guage 

xaminati 

as nations : ps - $ г 

for Ovided fc к the purpose of waiving required courses in French and Spanish, 

, these shed wm rg 90, 98, and 172, will be both oral and written. Candidates 

Ed. tne should consult the Executive Officer of the Department 
ate of examination 


FRENCH 
First GROUP 
ti First-Y - : j 
І S —— French (3-3) The Staff 
“Say A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a-m Section B, Tues., 
à — and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
^ ^ p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed. and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3) —4aily except Sat. 6.10 to 


8p ) 
p.m., nine weeks’ term (Deibert). 


E ‘a 
E Second-Year French (3-3) 

oe French 1-2 or two years of high-school French. 

E. A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9-10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 

А үт * and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C Mon., Wed., and Fri., 

Sect; a.m. Section D, Tues, Thurs., and Sat, 10.10 a.m. 

ction E, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 P. Section F, Mon., 


W " - • 
» and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
ummer Sessions 1935 


The Staff 


(3-3)—daily except Sat, 6.10 to 


8 А 
p.m., nine weeks’ term (Protzman/. 


(301) 


8 


20 


ге) 
we 


Courses of Instruction SS 


Elementary Conversation* (3-3) ; реф 
Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of епо gd 
A A i 7 AT I 

Admission by permission of the instructor. (Not ole 


1935-30.) 


SECOND Group 


Advanced Conversation* (3-3) 
Prerequisite: French 7-8. (Not offered in 1935-36.) 


| 
qu ! “orwell, Del 
Survey of French Literature (3-3) Cornwell, fi 


Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) 07 
Prerequisite: French 115-16. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 
p-m. (Offered in 1935—36 and alternate years.) int 
| — Henn 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3) ; o p 
Росана еа one № Ved., and Fris 54 
rerequisite: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., an¢ , 
(Offered in 1935-36 and alternate years.) : 
| E A реф 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3-3) юр” 


Prerequisite: French 175-16. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10072 


(Offered in alternate years, not in 1935 36.) ing 
Hen? 
The Romantic Movement (3-3) — — 
Prerequisite: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fri» $ 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1935-36.) ning 
. ЛЕС 
Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 3-3) Р nmi 
e e А r ^n I. 
Prerequisite: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fris ! 
(Offered in 1935-36 and alternate years.) mi 
j Prot? 
French Drama (3-3) 6.) 
Prerequisite: French 115-16. (Not offered in 1935-3 H pini 
еп 
Modern Fiction (3-3) H jo 2: 


Prerequisite: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1935-36.) 


THIRD Group Henning 
е 
1229-30 Seminar: Molière (3-3) Hour 
р -h literature 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in French litet 
to be arranged. 
= үө» 
of ewe 
*Neither French 7-8 nor 107-8 may be used to complete curriculum requirements 


modern languages, nor may they be counted towards the major requirements 


› 7 . 

~ Romance Languages and Literatures 303 

{ — - ——— —— — — — — - - > 

, 

ug-co | 

$ ng French* (3 -3) Doyle 

rerequisite: elementary knowledge of Latin and a second-group 

Attention is called to Latin 121 as a 

| 

| 


Course in French literature. 
Hours to be arranged, 


| desirable preparation for this course. 
Doyle 


de 
73-52 Midd ` 

52 Middle French (3 3) 
in French literature (Not 


р 
rerequisite: a second-group course 


offered In 193 T 


SPANISH 
| i First GROUP 
The Staff 
Section B, Mon., 
Thurs., and Sat., 


* First-Year Spanish (3-3) 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., 
io › a.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
8 Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—daily except Sat, 6.10 to 
9? p.m., nine weeks’ term (Corliss 
The Staff 
о years of high-school Spanish. 
Section B, Mon., 
Thurs., and Sat., 


15-6 


p cond-Year Spanish (3-3) 

— Spanish 1-2 or tw‘ 

Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 

Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., 

11.10 a.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p-m. 

8 Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 
P-m., nine weeks' term (Doyle). 


- 


1-8 E Ё 
lementary Conversation} (3-3) 


Prerequis IN : 
( ‘requisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of 
Not offered in 1935-36.) 


high-school Spanish. 


org 14 SECOND GROUP 
Advance ` ? 
| E ed Conversation] (3-3) _ ; f 
| ш К quisite: Spanish 7-8. (Not offered in 1935-3 
р 7 of Spanish Literature (3-3) Doyle, Corliss 
tt rerequisite: Spanish 5-6. (Not offered in 1935 36.) 


6.) 


Үш Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Corliss 
E Wed., and Fri, 6.10 p.m. (Offered in 1935-35 and 
alternate y 
hag, ч years.) 

Corliss 


6 M 
110 т, 7 А 1 
1 дет Spanish Literature (3-3) 
ge We 1 , and Fri ‚ 0.1 p.m Offe red in alternate y ears, not 


In 193c б.) 


49-50 or Spanish 249-50 will be offered іп 1935~-3° but not both 
nor 107-8 may be used to complete the currıc » requirements of two years 
г may they be counted towards the major requirements 


“i 
Кен, French 2 
Modern Panish 
languages 
>T 


| 


304 Courses of Instruction _ 9 
че" | on 
1127-28 Spanish-American Literature (3-3) A 
lues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.20 p.m. (Offered in alternate) 
not in 1935-36.) " 
129 The Literature of Argentina and Uruguay (3) m 
Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.20 p.m. (Offered in 1935? 
alternate years.) Ў 
on 
130 The Modernist Movement in Spanish America (3). v y 
l'ues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.20 p.m. (Offered in 1935? 
alternate years.) 
THIRD Group jo 
[225-26 Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3) 4479 
The Romantic Movement in Spain. Prerequisite: a secon гей! 
course in Spanish literature. Hours to be arranged. ( 
1935-36 and alternate years.) jo 
1227-28 Seminar in Spanish-American Literature (3-3) ‘ch 07% 
a A * : QS l 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish; Spann ears 
is recommended. Tues., 7.45 p.m. (Offered in alternate) 
in 1935-36.) 
sate рй 
1249-50 Old Spanish* (3-3) ndg 
Prerequisite: elementary knowledge of Latin and a secon^? 
course in Spanish literature. Hours to be arranged. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
SPECIAL METHOD COURSE рой 
176 Teaching of Romance Languages (2) 


А ° 1. 
Current methods and materials. Hours to be arrange 


*Either French 249-50 or Spanish 249-50 will be offered in 1935-36, but not both- 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Vladi ‘oa 
Imir Stephanovich Kolesnikoff, M.S., Lecturer in Russian. 


First GROUP 
: ' 
2 First-Year Russian (3-3) Kolesnikoff 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, simple composition, and 
reading. Hours to be arranged. | 
| Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 6.10 to 5 p-m., | 
nıne weeks’ term. 
5-6 Second-Year Russian (3-3) Kolesnikoff 
Reading of modern Russian; systematic review of grammar; 
Conversation and composition. Hours to be arranged. 


SECOND GROUP 
Ire § - х —— 
5 Survey of Russian Literature | 3) Kolesnikof 
opment; reading in English 
Hours to be arranged. 
p.m., nine 


History of Russian literary devel 
translation of Russian masterpieces. 

Summer Sessions 1935 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 
Weeks’ term. - 


SOCIOLOGY 


Elwood Vickers Street, A.M., Adju nct Professor of Soci logy. in 

. r+ . $ no, pate 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., {ssistant Professor of Sociology, Е 
Officer. 

J. Blaine Gwin, A.B., Lecturer in Sociology. 


f socio 
Minimum requirements for the major -Twenty-four semester-hours 0! ° 
including Sociology 27 and 28. 

ц / 


First Group wels 
27 Social Organization (4) e Мом 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.1 a.m. Section ш 
Wed., and Fri., 5.1 p.m. үф 
28 Social Problem ) : B Mot 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., тол a.m. Section 
Wed., and Fri., 5.1 p.m. 


SECOND Group 
115 Administration of Private Social Work (4) 
Wed., 7.10 to 9 p.m., and field work. 


бше 
110 A 1 ni? tration f Public Welfare (3) 
Wed., 7.10 to 9 p.m., and field work. T 
121 History of Social Work (4) 
Tues. and Thurs., ¢.1 p-m., and field work. eret 


122 Modern Social Agencies (2 
Tues. and Thurs., ¢.1 p.m., and field work. 
155-56 Social Case W 
Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.3 p.m. 
175 The Modern Family ( 1) . 90 Мо?” 
Section A, Моп., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


$73J 


186 Social Disorganization (4) . 
x , Ба ` ection 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Secti 


Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


(306) 


Sociology 307 


THIRD GROUP 


%01-ә р. ^c А 
2 Prosem пат: Comparative Sociology (3-3) Wells 


1 


Thurs,, и Ф. to 9 4 p-m. 
Ug 16 $ 3 
3716 Semin ar (2—3) Wells 
Hours to be arranged. 


Community studies and original projects. 


STATISTICS 


Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive ОЙО" 


: s Я f sec? 
Minimum requirements for the major.—Twenty-four semester-hours 0 
group courses in Statistics and related departments. 


104 


First Group wel! 
Elementary Statistics (3) ‚в 
Drill їп specific applications of the fundamental pri 
general problems. Prerequisite: one year of high-school / co 
Material fee, $3. Section A, Tues. and Sat., 11.10 a.m: Thu 
B, Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p-m. Laboratory: section М, 
11.10 a.m. to І p.m.; section N, Tues., 7.10 to 9 p-m- wet 
Mathematics of Investments (3) Wel 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Mon» 
and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


SECOND Group 


Actuarial Theory (3) fered” 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20; Statistic 1 and 2. (Not 0 
1935-36.) weit? 
Applied Statistics (3) ‘ 
Special topics to meet the individual needs of the student , d 
class will be divided into sections in which, respecti” Me 
following fields of application will be considered: socia sil 
Education and Psychology, Mathematics, biological an p. 
sciences. Prerequisite: Statistics 1. Material fee, ы, C 


Sign > S 
A, Mon., 5.10 p.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 Ра, puree ds 
Fri, 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section M, Tues. and E 
a.m. to I p.m.; section №, Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 9 P 
Intermediate Statistics (3) ‘ous бей 
Statistical methodology with applications to — 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935 * 
Econo metrics (3) Prerequis 


Ihe mathematical groundwork of Economics. 
Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1935—36.) 


Method of Least Squares and Theories of Error (3) -36) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 2o. (Not offered in 1935 


(308) 


Statistics 


309 


tion- . 
7-8 Prices and Price Movements (3-3) 


› * : ј С 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2; Statistics 102. 
1935-36.) 


(Not offered in 


THIRD Group 


hor- 
01-2 Calculus of Observations (2-2) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in | 
1935—36.) f 
^ 2 
03 Probability (3) Weida 


> . > ° E al с 
I rerequisite: Mathematics 20. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


р 

"95-6 Advanced Statistics (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 (or concurrent 
therefor), (Not offered in 1935 

“7-8 Seminar: Statistics (2-2) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. 


і 


registration 


Weida 
Hours to be arranged. 


SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Ори. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surge: 


James Farnandis Mitchell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of бити? 


Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery- 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surge? 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery: 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery: 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surs 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia. 

Guy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery: 
William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 

Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate in Surgery. 

Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Clinical In structor in Anesthesia. 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesi@ 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery- 
Stewart Maxwell Grayson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge 
James Houston Hawfield, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgety- 
Nathan Norman Smiler, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Harry Kaplan, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgeri: 
James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge? 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


126 Introductory Surgical Clinics 


dents pem 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the stue® . ee 


ү to 
background of the structure of the body a 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours a We 
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sul 
White —* 


E——— ——— 
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314-2 А 
5-26 Surgical Technique Marbury 


his course comprises a ве 
ments and appliances, with 


ries of demonstrations of surgical instru- 
a practical demonstration of their 
uses, The preparation of the patient, the operating room, the 
materials commonly used, and the duties of each member of 
an operating team are carefully presented, with the detailed 
Consideration of minor operations and the post-operative man- 
agement and complications. As far as possible the lectures will 
be supplemented by clinical application. One hour a week for 
twenty weeks. А 

327-48 General Surgery 

Course of lectures and recitati 
the neck and chest, herniae, 


Borden 
ns covering surgical diseases of 


i 
utations, and pre- and post- 


ope H 
)eratve treatment. One hour a week. 


329 ( s 
9 Oral Surgery (elective) Krogh 


This course is designed to acquaint the 
Bo of the teeth and jaw and their gene 
с " 

ther aspects of Surgery. One hour a wee 


student with the surgical 
ral relationship to the 
k for five weeks 
330 Anesthesia (elective) Chipman 
heoretical and practical instruction is given in the use of 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a week for nine 
Weeks, s 
The Staf 
principles and practice of Surgery. 
n in General Surgery and the 


331~ : 
32 Dispensary Clinic 
ISpensary instruction in the 


I + oe 
Astruction of small groups 1s give 
8 -P E. . <. А : 
Pecialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 


Proctology, and oral surgery. University Hospital, one section, 
two and one-half hours daily; Emergency Hospital, one section, 
One and one-half hours daily; Providence Hospital, one section, 
two and three-fourths hours three times a week; Children’s 

33 Ospital, one section, one and three-fourths hours a week. 
34 General Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
Ourse of lectures and recitations covering Surgery as applied 
Ф the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and 

13-1 “ om muscles. Two hours a week. 

Амы Special Problems 


his course is devoted to general surgical diagnosis, with special 
ferential diagnosis of surgical 


One hour a week. 

Hall 
pathology, symptomatology, 
diseases of the bones 


The Staff 


4 


in Surgery (elective) 
emphasis . 4 "dl 
Mphasis on the diagnosis and diff 


1 

dise d 

eases and post-ope ve complications. 
post-operative [ 


416 (C 5 
Ürthopedi, f (elective) 
| FREE 
and course includes the etiology, 
treatment of congenital and acquired 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


42; 


oo 


419 


~~ 


24 


5 


2 


ю 


Courses of Instruction ЕЕ 


and joints, and the clinical instruction in treatment and V 
use of appliances for the correction of deformities. 

a week for sixteen weeks. 

Private Practice of Surgery (elective) White anis 
Students who elect this course will be given instruction P 
private offices of various members of the staff, whe™ 


may observe the private practice of surgery. 
у : Leadbet 
General Surgery 


Ihe course covers fractures, dislocations, and complicat 
One hour a week for twenty weeks. sul 
Surgical Clinic White, Mitchell, and dir 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgi зі 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis an К V 
post-operative care. University Hospital, two hours à е? зі 
thirty-two weeks; Gallinger Hospital, four sections ? oit? 
one-half hours twice а week for sixteen weeks and one rt 
week for sixteen weeks; Emergency Hospital, one ие 
times a week; University Hospital, one hour three time suf 
Ward Walks à visit 
Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with A: us 
physicians and their respective staffs in the course of t Z weed 
rounds. Emergency Hospital, one hour three times 
University Hospital, one hour three times a week. suf 
The 


Clinical Clerkship | work UP 
The students are assigned and required to thorough Y Hospi 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger. i 
two and one-half hours three times a week; Emergency Hospit? 
two sections, two hours three times a week; University 1, Hot 
two sections, two hours three times a week; St. Eliza 

pital, one fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


UROLOGY 


Frane; 
— M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer. 
E. чч gust Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 
omas С ord Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 
B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Urology. 


Alan Jeffri 


arlton Thompson, 
| arles тею, M.D., Associate in Urology. 
Miles Parker О owze, M.D., Associate in Urology. 
ilbert җа | mohundro, M.D., Associate in Urology. 
Norvell Bele, um AM. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 
ilt , A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


1 
Чат G 
n Gle А 
ın Young, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


| 381-89 Chin: 
| ема Reuter and Staff 


Clinical demonstration and teaching in the dispensary, with 
| special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency and Uni- 
i versity Hospitals, one part of each section daily. 

"72. Urology 
i systematic course of lecture 
rology, including diagnosis, treatment, an 
ne hour a week. 

173-74 Clinic И : 
Clin; wi t Hagner, Fuller, Chenery. 1 hompson 
"oae teaching and demonstrations on the care o: urological 
uns special emphasis on the pre- and yc nmn 
Comes Gallinger Hospital, one hour a week or — 
едема ч Operative clinics and clinical teaching, cre? ing 
"ча her, and the use of instruments. Garfield Hospital, one 

76 rth of the class, one and one-half hours a week. 
T 
N Urology Seminar (elective) Reuter 
с" problems, technique, and in genito- 
ary diseases. One hour a week. 


[Thompson 


s covering the entire field of 
d morbid pathology. 


4 


instrumentation 


ZOOLOGY * 


Paul Bartsch, Ph D., Professor of Zoology. 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executi 


1 t Prof r of Zoology. 
vs 
- н 4 i 1 100108 
Minimum requirements for the major.—Thirty semester-hours of as б 
approved biological subjects, including Zoology 1-2. Premedica n 


i ef 
required to take Zoology 1-2 and 53 or 55, and they may elect anot 


group course in Zoology in the second semester of the second year. 
Fees.—For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 58 


First Group "mi 
fı-2 Introduction to Z ۷ ( Young AM gr 
2 u исі f logy 1^3 í р Р E са У $ 
The class will meet at three ot the listed four periods 

Section A, M ) 
a.m. Lab Мо 


е D 
section I9 ^ o 


the discretion of the instructor. 
6.10 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 9.19 


section M, Mon. and Wed » 7-39 to 9.2 p.m.; d Thurs» 81 
and Wed., 10.10 a.m. to 12; section О, Tues. an tol » 
to 11 a.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 We Tues. 27 
ction О, Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m ; section ^» 
Thurs., 3.10 to § p.m. сло P? 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3-3) daily except Sates 


А ‚ zu X 1 зап). 
and 6.10 to 9 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Bown parts 


5 Field Zoology (4) 9 aM» and 
" ٣ á E о . 
Summer Sessions 1935—daily except Sat., © 
Sat., I to 6 p.m., SIX weeks' term. 
ts1-s2 General Entomology (3-3) Wed 10 pm 
"^ r : А ^ ed., »* 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2- 
laboratory Mon. and Fri., 5.10 to 7 p-m- 
. ` , „ной 
53 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3) Labor story: $ uo 
M" , » s А ,abor? ; ы 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2, F ri, 9:10 a.m. We a Fr» 
M, Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 8 p.m.; section ^^» 
1.40 to 3 p.m. 
mU 
ce Mammalian Anatomy (3) , sect 
55 Маттапап Anatomy 4 у: С 
dies сто p.m. Laborator} а Fr» 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Fri.» 5 
M, Mon. and Wed., 6.10 to 8 p.m.; section 
1.40 to 3.30 p.m. 


*See also the Departments of Biology and Botony, pages 2109 


(314) 


Summer Sessions 1935 (3) daily except Sat., 5. 
: > 


5.10 р.т.; 
six weeks’ term (Bowman). 


| ' 
laborat ry hours to be arranged; 


11 
56 Introdurt m 
^. » - • у 
Prerequisite: Zoology 43 or 55. Fri., 5.10 p.m.; laboratory hours 


to be arranged 


h SECOND GROUP 
33-34 Ornithol Bartsch 


1) 
Fri., 6.10 p.m.; laboratory 


> у A 

П A ` " 
he birds of eastern North America. 
hours to be arranged. 


| 135 Field Ornitholnow (4 Jartsch 


| Sum: June 3-July 6, daily, 7 to 8.50 a.m.; 


€xpedition to Rookeries off Cape Charles July 3-6. 
| 137 Histol Bartsch 


© у (3) 
) Я 2x Ар , $ 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Fri, 5-10 p.m. laboratory hours to 


be arranged. 


ner Sessions 19735 


146 Compar ative Embry Inoue (4) 
"з alive Ьтфгуоо Уу M3 
|! (Not offered in 1935—36.) 
1-62 Ax? : И 
Р Applic 1 Entomol 
(Not offered in 1935—36.) 
156 Parasitolopy (2) Bartsch 
Р .)/ 


› od" s > 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Hours to be arranged. 


161-6» Ecol М ` 
“cology (3-3) 


Not offered in 1935-36.) 


[HIRD GROUP —— 
The Staff 


2014 р 
И Tpeminar in Zoology (3 3) 
E hurs., 7.10 to 9 p.m. Y 
E À | : к n) oun 
3-4 Pro eminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) у 
E (Not offered іп 1935-36.) Т 
205-6 Proseminar in R Mice me [he Staff 
H seminar in Entomology (3-3 
h Ours to be arranged. ; 
41-42 Protozoa (2-2) Та 
J ل‎ 
i Hours to be arranged. The Staff 
31-62. Semi 
ә Seminar (3-3) Bi: 
А ues., 7.10 to 9 p.m T 5 
The Staff 


4 
39754 Resear, 1 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


SpECIAL METHOD COURSE 


y 
Biology 172, Teac hing of Science. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


"550 aa» uq nena 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


jects T ay? 
ud 7 ts of this Association аге to unite the graduates in closer sym- 
о 1.7 Р т ° 
promote the general welfare of the University. The following | i 


The ob 
Pathy 


Perso, 
` 3008 are elio: : - 
School, e х ligible to active. membership: graduates of any College, 
In: ivision of the University; holders of honorary degrees from | 
M 1 


of Trustees and of the Faculty 
riculated, who has been in 
left the University in good 
The annual meeting is held 


© Universit 
the Un; 
Tégular a 


соат I of the Board 
à ihre ^ ny person who has mat 
tanding, is eli “hl or one year, and who has 
| during E € to associate membership. 
The offi encement Week. | 
the firse loo ot the Executive Secretary of the Association is located on 
* Secretary —— O of the University. Alumni are urged to keep | 
Normatio ex ormed of changes of address or occupation and to supply 
n with regard to their fellow alumni. | 


1934 35 | 

Cha ч ^ gis 41 

Versit < harles Silas Baker, LL.B. 1914 (A B. 1911, Cornell Uni- 1 

ingt у; A.M. 1912, Columbia University); Munsey Building, Wash- 

Vi. Боп, D.C. \ } | 
е residents: \ 
"ay Pa 4 j | 

7. e Bradshaw, A.B. 1909, A.M. 1913; Roosevelt High School, 

Franc; ington, D.C 

Mes Willis Brown, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1925 LL.M. 1927; 3416 

4 * hes Washington, D.C. 

. ац as c * "^T pa 
— D pu B.S. in C.E. 1933; 259 
Obert xe 

Мае оте Harmon, M.D. 1929 (А.В. 1915 
Walto, n Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Ec а Colcord John, A.B. 1914, A.M. 1915, 

David "Rang Department of the Interior, Washington, 

D.C vander Maxwell, Phar.D. 1913; 1801 Eye Street, 


Presi 
tesident, 


Farragut Street, Wash- 
Millsaps College); | 


Ph.D. 1918; Office of 
D.C. 


Washington, 


Ross с 
Richard LL.B. 1932; 1416 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
D.C night Thompson, D.D.S. 1915; 1835 Eye Street, Washington, 


"Ree : 
fer, — Е 
—— 1; 1631 Madison 
Stree . 


лац 


"Roberta Dennis Wright, A.B. in L.S. 193 
^u ashington, D.C. 
: pi asurer. —Maude Hudson, A.B. 1931; 2: 
Xecug; ж ungton, DC 
ite S ~ 
The Secretary.— Marcelle LeMénager Lane, A.B. 
"niversity, 


110 Ashmead Place, 


1928, A.M. 1932; 
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Executive Committee: n 
Daniel LeRay Borden, M.D. 1912, B.S. in Med. 1916, A.M. 19 
Rochambeau, Washington, D.C. ent 
Lyman Dishman, LL.B. 1925, A.B. 1931; 1707 Massachusetts А? 


Washington, D.C. aD 198 
Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.), A.B. 1913) Ed. 


| 3405 Lowell Street, Washington, D.C. ‚ Mif 
|| Frank Adelbert Hornaday, B.S. 1907, M.D. 1910, M.S. 1998 
| flower Hotel, Washington, D.C. cor! 
Robert Fleming Fleming, B.S. іп Е.Е. 1908 (М.Е. 1919 
University); Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. AB: 
Ella Morgan Austin Enlows (Mrs. Harold Franklin Enlows) i 


1915, M.S. 1916, Ph.D. 1923 (M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins Unive 


Rochambeau; Washington, D.C. 


- th St 
George Maynard Jackson, B.S. in M.E. 1932; 4700 Ninth 


Washington, D.C. do 
Р — ‚ Color? 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1928, LL.M. 192859 
Building, Washington, D.C. tach ingt™ 
| Robert С. McCullough, D.D.S. 1916; 1801 Eye Street, Wash 
D.C. wast 
Ralph L. Morrison, D.D.S. 1919; 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
ington, D.C. LL.D. 192^ 


The Honorable John Garland Pollard, LL.B. 1893) 
1026 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
William Warren Sager, A.B. 1918, M.D. 1922; Rochambea¥» ` 
ington, D.C. kota) 
Paul Edgar Shorb, LL.B. 1920 (A.B. 1917, University of North Da 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 1 7, AM 
Ermyntrude Vaiden Stearns (Mrs. Robert M. Stearns), A.B. 19% 
1931; 1424 Iris Street, Washington, D.C. 
Quentin Durward Watson, A.B. 1932; 25 


was 


treet, 


ington, D.C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION of gt 
The George Washington Law Association is the organizatia e com 
uates of the University Law School Its purposes, jucations oM 
stitution, are: (1) to promote high standards of legal ec en one злой 
keep the alumni of the Law School in closer touch wit Е gather an 
and especially with members of their own classes; d activities 
publish at intervals information as to the whereabouts ant 


-hool. 
А X : ‚ Law Schoo 
these alumni; and (4) to further the interests of the La 


as stated 1 


p. 


1934735 
President.—The Honorable John Garland P 


LL 
ollard, LL.B. 1893 


\ 1921; 1026 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Secretary. 
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Vice Presidents: 


агепсе Altha Miller, LL.B. 1919, LL.M. 1921; Union Trust Building, 
À 'ashington, D.C. 

ve Geiger, LL.B. 1921; Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 

aul Edgar Shorb, LL.B. 1920 (A.B. 1917, University of North Da- 
ota); Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer, — Albert Earle Conradis, LL.B. 1932 (A.B. 1923, 

ell University; M.B.A. 1926, University of Pennsylvania); 


hand] TET 
À r er Bi : gern Cc. 
ecutive C lilding, Washington, D.C 


Corn 


ommittee: 

К Clay Espey, LL.B. 1923, LL.M. 1924; 1107 Woodward Building, 
^ 'ashington, D.C. — 

Thaw” Simpson, A.B. 1925, LL.B. 1927; Rockville, Md. 


Omas " : vy ё "bert a 
às Lodge, С olumbian Building, Washington, D.C. 


"Y GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
in igo, Peer’ Washington University Medical Society was established 
iendly У alumni of the School of Medicine. Its purposes are to cultivate 
id members of the Faculty by 


relations between the alumni ar 
and to further 


Cans i ° . 
the inten Social gatherings; to advance medical science; 
rests yw» é 
ests of the T niversity in general. 


E | 1934-35 
"W.—William Warren Sager, A.B. 1918, M.D. 1922; Rochambeau, 
Vice ashington, D.C. 

resident — Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.D. 1923, 


` iversi i 31< Connectic venue, 
: — of Minnesota); 815 Connecticut Aven 
М 


А.В. 1926 
Wash- 


Seo 4 м. ' y 
"ғу. Robert Mesten Bolton, M.D. 1931; 1835 Eye Street, Wash- 
: Ington, D.C. " > 4 x 
“Aut —Beveridge Miller, A.B. 1927, M.D. 1931; 1028 Connecticut 


Ay ъ 
venue, Washington, D.C. 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


5 Associati i : i » School of 
Educ Association was organized in 1932 by alumni of the Sch 


м 1 1 ее 
Cult 10 ts purpose is to cultivate a closer relationship —** ee 
—*R alumni of the School and to further the interests O the 
sity in general. 
] 1934-35 
елд, Х 32 
m Ч 4 pe ЯР / da: 
Eliot Agnes Inch Kinnear (Mrs. Francis D. Kinnear), A.B. 1923; 
Secres Junior High School, Washington, D.C. | 
* | i A.M. 1931; Gordon 


J Camille DuBose, A.B. and T.D. 1924 / 


Unior } 


ligh School, Washington, D.C. 
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THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


ea EOR : 5 vision 

[his Association was organized in 1932 by alumni of the De de 
Library Science. Its purpose is to foster a closer relationship — fehe 
З . . 1 - interes 
Faculty and gradu ites of the Division and to further the intere 


Division of Library Science and the University in general. 


y Medical Lib? 


President.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932; Arm 
Washington, D.C. | «Libr 

Vice President.—Anna M. Link, A.B. in L.S. 1933; Smithsonian 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary.—Fern Hyatt, A.B. 1925; 2101 F Street, W ashingtom P a 

Treasurer.—Miriam В. Ketchum, AB. in L.S. 1933; Weather 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


1934-35 ort 

+ i „та OF БИШ 

Гик Georce WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB OF ^ fast 

- JI 

President. -Judge Harvey Cleveland Bickel, LL.B. 1914) 
Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md „ох Мо 

Secretary.—Marie O’ Dea, A.B. 1923, M.S. in Chem. 1923: 2 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md 


pasted 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLU 


President.—[Vacant.] 1 2S in С.Е. 1919 | 
Secretary.—Colonel How wd Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S. Ill. " | 
LL.B. 1916; First Natic па! Bank Building, Chicago: ¢ pan" 


ing 
Treasurer.—Roy С. Osgood, LL.B. 1903; First Trust 92 
Chicago, Ill C AND 
or Н ch 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUN 
President. Paca Oberlin, I L.B 1901, LL M. 19 4, pn 
1911; 3259 Dellwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 18; 1310 o H 
Vice President.—Hadley Fairfield Freeman, LL.B. 191% 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. m Stand 
Secretary- Treasurer.—Lillian C. Belden, LL.B. 19245 152 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Committee: ding» 
Francis E. Gilfoy, M.D. 1929; 12 dag 
ppc " ill Buildiné 


Ohio. shi 
| LL.B. 1895, LL.M. 1896; 9 5 Маге? 


d, 
elan 
g Medical Arts Buil Clev 


Frank F. Gentsch, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PEEL 


M; 
Matthew ©; a * А ion 
Singleton Farmer, L.B. 1911; 807 Engineers Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE 


Presi 


ALUMNI CLUB OF DENVER 


] 
dent.—Le : 18 
Leslie Emmett Bratton, LL.B. 1915 (Graduate 1907, U.S. 
1 Life Building, 


Naval Acad e ape Xe : 
E " ademy), Commander, U.S.N.; Capito: 
'er, Colo 

eretar „” 4 
у- 7 & ; 
State NI Ronald Alexander Silver, A.B. 1925; Mountain 
De elephone and Telegraph Company; 1416 Curtis Street, 

enver, Colo. 


GEORGE W 
ORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY / 


НЕ GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 


or Kansas CITY, Mo. 


A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 15 1-2 Com- 


Presi 3 
ident. Edward L. Scheufler, 
x Building, Kansas Citv Mo. 
resident.—C. E: Bey: 
У —C. Earl Hovey, Federa 
g City, Mo. 1 vey, Federal 
Уёстејдул) — 
Bute К. Smith, LL.B. 1911; 
Nie, ing, Kansas City, Mo. 
“rer—Albert F. Hilix, LL.B. 19245 
nsas City, Mo. 


Vice 
Reserve Bank Building, Kansas 


Grand Avenue Temple 


1112 Commerce Building, 


n 
IE Gr 
EO ғ 7 . ~ 
RGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI Crus or Los ANGELES 


P . 
rest Tr А 
Subway Terminal 


99° 
1922; 


E 

Bug aneth Carson Wiseman, LL.B. 

„, Ming, Los Angeles, Calif. 
y.—Mrs. David R. Covell, 12 


Seep 
17 Milan Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


Ta n 
Ee WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI Сіов OF MILWAUKEE 
— Cushing-Lippitt, M.D. 19163 425 East Wisconsin 
"ice ety Milwaukee, Wis. 
wauk ent.—Morris L. Stern, LL.B. 
cord; 8 Wis. 
* — —Arnold Clarence Otto, A.B. 
NEL Pepe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. а 
mand Secretary.—S. Herman Lippitt, M.D. 1915; 425 East 
Teasurer (€ Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (Deceased.) { "m 
Milw; alph Waldo Brown, LL B. 1918; 314 Wells Building, 
Di aukee, Wis. 


rectors: 


1906; Century Building, Mil- 


1911, LL.B. 1913; 


С; ұр: . 
vail Fitch Moxon, A.B. 1917; 3016 North Hackett Avenue, Milwau- 


kee Wi 
W; E 18. 
Шат C. Lyon, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; 2955 North Forty-ninth 


Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALuMNI Сув or NEW 


President.—Harry Turner Newcomb, LL.B. 1 , LL.M. 189253 

Street, New York City H 

, : Яр 19% 
First Vice President.—Fritz von Briesen, LL.M. 1901, рс, 


£o Church Street, New York City. rie 
Second Vice President.—Wallace D. McLean, LL.B. 1898; 469 

Avenue, New "Yat City. Ne 
Secretary.—Mary Esther Croggon, LL.B. 1929; 67 Park Avenue 


1 


York City. \ 
1 208: 43) 
Treasurer.—Ralph Н. Riddleberger, LL.B. 1897, LL.M. 18999 9» 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


gi^ 
T ч , | е ‘ peL 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or PHILA 


—* in St 
President.—William Ellis Zimmerman, A.B. 1922; 109 East Main f 
Lansdale, Pa. гїї 
, me 
Secretary.—George Stoughton Ellis, LL.B. 1923; 737-38 C9 
Trust Building, 16 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ox? 

Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB OF Басни 

President.—John А. Rollings, M.D. 1912; 407 West Grace Sree ^ 
mond, Va. vl West 

Vice President.—Mrs. Arthur Loyola Lanigan, A.B. 19253 42? 
Seminary Avenue, Richmond, Va. Aven 

Secretary.—]John Knowles Hyde, A.B. 1929; 1319 Nottoway 
Richmond, Va. -. 20$ Ја" 

Publicity Chairman.—Howard Mason Baggett, A.B. 1927 
Building, Richmond, Va 


4 епу 


d 
— і í ч : AN FRAN 
[HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 9AN S for 

: { З ап 
President.—F. Howard Seely, B.S. 1888; 690 Market Street 

cisco, Calif. Ness Avent 
Secretary.—Orville R. Vaughn, LL.B. 1916; 1601 Van + 

San Francisco, Calif. 


JTA 
\LUMNI CLUB or t "i 
Building 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


President.—William Francis Beer, M.D. 1892; Boston 
Lake City, Utah. 2 1 } 

Vice President.—John Jensen, LL.B. 1909; 920 Continent? " 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. ». State Cap! 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Moses Logan Rich, LL.B. 1928; 9 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Bank pull 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Gra 
— Ё ndowment Fund was founded by the Classes of 1926 
of the Univ. Ct of providing endowment tO be used for the development 
ign a heie s Membership 1s limited to seniors and po who 

‘he pledge ч oa payable annually in ten equal instalments. dd 
Teaches the su «o and funds are held in trust. When the principal 
may pay ш: the rh , the Board of Administrators of the Fund 
buildings, ors J Jniversity such sums as it may vote for 
At no time E of sites, maintenance, ise of equipment. 
50,00 му о leave a 


$ 


erection of 


and pu 
balance of less than 


money be drawn so as t 
On re on deposit. 
reques - Eh ^ i | 
blanks quest the Alumni Secretary of the University will 
to alumni. 


furnish pledge 


ne BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS" 

то ү N 1 А : 

W. Mae Ruth, A.B. 1 , Chairman; 28 Northampton street, 

| 

awe C : R 

: 5 vamir 1 АР sagas TRÀ ve 

Gilbert Ka | vem Ir. B.S. 1934; 1834 Eve 
i arl Ludwig, B.S. in M.E. 1920; 9 
more, Md 

irman P 8 


Street, Washington, D.C. 

а McKewin Avenue, Balti- 
owell Lyle, B.S. in E.E. 1932; 1414 Girard Street, Washington 
Marcelle ا‎ M.D. 1 33; Fort Myer, Уа. 

The eMénager Lane, A.B. 1928, A.M. 1934» Executive Secretary; 
le University. 


James I 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 

he promotion of acquaintance- 
of women by the founding 
of the University, and by 
nterests of the 


The ob 


jects ; . 
Ship Jects of this organization are (1) t 


amono its 
Schola si its members; (2) the advancement 
ars P e 
"ps in the various departments 


every 

‚ТУ othe . 

niv her possible means; and (3) the promot 
Versity . ‚ \3 I f 


in every way. 


ion of the i 


MEMBERSHIP 
ible for active membership: 
arly registered student 
1 that she shall have 


e Е - 

(a) / ny v following persons shall be elig 
ny wom: : 

h oman who for one year has been a г 


receive George Washington University, providec 
'acultieg C it for thirty hours of work. (6) Any woman member of the 
tive staff. RM or Board of 1 rustees; any woman on the administra- 

е Faculties wite or recognized head of the household of any member of 
(c) Any w ез, Council, Board of Trustees, OF the administrative staff. 
—__” Woman recipient of an honorary degree from the University. 


in egul 


* Ele 
E by the subscribers 
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_ ae 


2. The following persons shall be eligible for associate member 
(a) Graduate women students upon their registration in the Univer 
(b) Wives of graduate men students upon the registration of the latte 
the University. 
Associate members shall have all privileges and obligations ОШ 
1 


ship except those of voting and holding office. 


І 


19.34 ^ 
President.—Mrs. Willard Hayes Yeager, 1604 Forty-fourth 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Gilbert Lewis Hall, 21 Woodstock Street, Clarendon, V& 


Edna Clark, M.S., 1424 Eleventh Street, Washington, D.C. 
Recording Secretary.—Carolan Getty, Silver Spring, Md. ton 
Corresponding Secretary.—Dorothy Mae Ruth, A.B., 5728 Northam? 

Street, Washington, D.C. 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C 
Treasurer—Mrs. Henry John Russell McN 3058 Portati 


Washington, D.C. rahi 
Assistant Treasurer.—Elizabeth Benson, А.В: Kendall GS 
) 


^12 
Virginia Kinnard, A.B., ? 


Was 


Hi t rian. Irene Pistorio, B 
ington, D.C. 


: street, 
» In rch., 2442 l'wentieth stre 


244 2 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


A 1. 
En Eta Epsilon.—A national dramatic fraternity for men and 
E Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity for freshman women who 

Del EN. astic average of at le ist 3.5 

Deli An intersorority society. Г 
ublic Rho.—A debate organization for students majoring In 


A jou listic fraternity for women. 
y.—An interfraternity society. : - | 
A society for women for the purpose of promoting high 
an interest in student affairs. 
ppa.—A national fraternity 
я acurricular activities. 

der of th» 

the Coif. A national legal s ciety th 


emphasizing leadership 


‚ purpose of which is to 


Oster 
a сч 
have Spirit of careful stu иду and to m: ırk in a Быш » manner those who 
att: 
Phi реч a high grade of scholarship. . 
last; А national fraternity for freshman men who attain a 


> of at least 3.5 
m А ү » hilos soph ic society. 
1.- ir national journalistic fraternity. 


A national social-science society. 
Sigm a Ta T national fraternity in the speech arts for women. 
1 
mith. p gineering fr aternity. : 
elicin Reed-R : A scholastic society im the School of 
чеш $ VOCE) с 
4Үегар : _ Students of the third and fourth years т; 1intaining а scholastic 
Who } of 86 per cent are eligible for membership Second-year students 
la 1 í пот 1 m п d as 
Steel C maintained this average are eligible for associate membership. 
y ^* Gaunt), М s n. a : 
Class, “untet —An organization for outstanding men in the Junior 
‚„“Рилх.- : у ds 
high sc} A Women s society establishe d for the purpose of promoting 
ч 10] . : 
il anma Membership is limited to seven students. 
of e C am Beaumont Med Society A society f unded with the object 
‚ “Coura ide: IE x tety. К 
ез: Ж. 1 n Е individual 
“Westigation 8 and stimulating medical students ın W rk of inc 


Alp} PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES FOR MEN 
Kap i СЫ Sigma (chemical); Alpha Kappa Kappa (mec dical); Alpha 
Alpha Kappa Sigma (legal); 


Delta РЬ; (commerce and economics); 
à Phi (legal); Gamma 


“Psilon (foreign service); Delta Theta 


— 


5 500 ао воне 
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Eta Gamma (legal); Lambda Phi Mu (medical); Mortar and pei 
(pharmacy); Phi Alpha Delta (legal); Phi Chi (medical); Phi © 
Epsilon (medical); Phi Delta Phi (legal); Phi Lambda Kappa (m Ти 
Scarab (architectural); Sigma Gamma Epsilon (geological); 


(engineering). 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES FOR WOMEN 


he i - : : à mics) 
Alpha Epsilon Iota (medical); Alpha Pi Epsilon (home econo" р 


Chi Sigma Gamma (chemical); Chi Upsilon (geology); Kappa о 
(legal); Lambda Sigma (education); Phi Delta Delta (legal); hi № 
Gamma (graduate); Phi Pi Epsilon (foreign service); Rho Epsilo 
(physical education). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES N 
phi 57 


Sigma Chi; Kappa Sigma; Kappa Alpha; Theta Delta Chi; "op; Pe 
Kappa; Delta Tau Delta; Sigma Alpha Epsilon; Sigma Pht Epsilon 
Alpha; Sigma Nu; Acacia; Theta Upsilon Omega; Sigma Mu Signs Phi 
cron Alpha Tau; Tau Alpha Omega; Phi Epsilon Pi; Tau Epsilo 
The Friars; Alpha Mu Sigma. 

SOCIAL SORORITIES pelt 
2, 

Pi Beta Phi; Chi Omega; Sigma Kappa; Phi Mu; Alpha Delta Pus pelt 
Zeta; Kappa Delta; Phi Sigma Sigma; Zeta Tau Alpha; A ph 
Theta; Phi Delta; Карра Kappa Gamma; Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS [ iil 
. - А : ~ „че ү OU 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; American Society еей 
é а {С >S «уа м The Eng 
Engineers; American Society of Mechanical Engineers; [he Eng Char 


Council; El Club Español; Le Cercle Français Universitaires gio? 
Clinton Swisher History Club; Home Economics Club; Interes ho 
Relations Club; Library Science Club; Mathematics Club; Phi Sig™ 
Philosophic Society; Schoenfeld Deutsche Verein. 


GENERAL ой 


Alpha Eta Epsilon (dramatic); Studio Club; Chess Club; C i 
Poetry Society of America; Colonial Campus Club; Cue an jens 
Club; Greeters’ Club; Interfraternity Council; [nternationa S ; ¢ 
Society; Liberal Club; Little Players; Masonic Club; ¢ )rchesis; ’ Const 
Council; Squared Circle; Riding Club; Rousers; Speakers 
Troubadours; Women’s Athletic Association. 


RELIGIOUS i opt! 


Organizations 


Baptist Students’ Union; Christian Science ; 
esley 


Club; Luther Club; Maimonides Club; Newman Club; W 
Westminster Club. 
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G MUSICAL 
rls’ Glee Club; Men’s Glee Club; Symphony Club; University Band. 


Th STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
К 7 Tree (the annual); The Handbook (manual of University 
as ation); The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper); The George 
"gon Law Review. 
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Bachelor of Architecture degree, 154, 
185-56, 157 

Bach не of Arts degrees: 

1 ian Colle ge, 94, 99-99 

Education, School of, 153, 154-56 

Fine Arts Division of, 84, 185- 

( 
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:overnment, School of, 165, 168 


ibrary Science, Division of, 177- 


179-80 

helor of Engi neering degrees, 141-43 
or of Fine Arts degree, 184, 
86, 187 


Laws degree, 130, 134-37 


of Science degrees: 
п College, 94, 90-99 
School of, 153, 154-55 


Jachelor 
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Education, 
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School of, 148-50 


Pharmacy 


Bacteriology, courses in, 204 

Biochemistry, courses in, 206- 

Biology, courses in, 208 

Board d f Trustees, 9-1I 

Bota courses in, 209-11 

Bu Bachelor of Arts degree in, 
5797 

Bui os of the University, 44745 


Business Administration: 
212-14 


168, 171 


of Education de gree, 


For the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 


For the Ma ster of Arts degree, 99, 173 
f ster-American Studies, 


nding, 96 go 


53-54 


18 


б 
C ‘ourses in, 


Classical languages and literatures, 


courses in 222-24 
Classificar jn of students, 52, 85» 96, 

4, 140, 166, 185 
"lini ^i “facilities in the School of 
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Clubs, 327-29 
Coif, Order of the, 132 
College Entrance Board Examinations, 


50, 84 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions, 43, 
77-193 
Columbian College, 91—101 
Admission, 51, 94-95 
Amount of work, 96 
Attendance, 96 
Bachelor of Arts degree, 94, 96-98 
Bachelor of Scie nce degre €, 94, 90 97, 
95 
Candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree, 99 
Classification of students, 96 
Combined Arts and Law and Arts and 
Medicine curricula, 96, 98 
Committees, 93-94 
Curriculum requirements, 97-98 
Dismissal, 97 
Divisional organization, 95 
Examinations for waiving curriculum 
requirements, 98-99 
Faculty, 91-94 
Fellowships, 95 
History, 94 
Independent study plan, 95 
Instructional organization, 43, 95 
Master of Arts degree, 94-95, 99-101 
Maste r's thesis, 100-1 
Probation, 97 
Regulations, 95-96 
Residence, 100 
Scholarship, 97, 100 


Scholarships, 95 
Columbian Women, 325-26: 
Scholarship funds, 62-63 
Combined curricula: 
Arts and Law, 98, 135 
Arts and Medicine, 98, 124-25 
Engineering and Law, 135, 143 
Commission on Licensure of the District 
of Columbia, 124 
Committees 
Of the Board of Trustees, 11 
Of the Faculty, 15-16, 81, 93-94, 
104, 110-11, 128, 139, 145-46, 152, 
164 
On extracurricular activities and 


student relationships, 17 
Conduct, 72 
Courses of instruction, 195-315 
Explanation of numbers and symbols 
used in connection with, 197-98 


Credit: í i 
. . LAMB 
Exy tion of indication 
s of instruction 19 


71 
» 71 


Curriculum requirements? 
Columbian College, 97-9? 72 
Education, School of, 155525 
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Exam ions for waiving% 
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lacing pages 90-91 
Law School, 135, 136737 n go 
Library Science, Division ©, 
Pharmacy, School of, 14979 


Cytology, courses in, 205 


Departments of instruct 
122 

Dermatology, courses in, 229 

Design, courses in, 201-2 

Dismissal, 74, 107, 198: 


See also $ ship с. 105, 
Divisional organ zation, 4%» 95 19 
Doctor of Education degree I» 

59, 100-01 214775 
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Doctor of Phi phy degree 
Doctoral thesis, 73, 10° 101 
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For waiving curriculum requirements, 


90, 98-99, 172 

Graduate Council, 106, 107 

Law School, 133-34 

ne, School of, 123 

cy, School of, 147 

t rds of Pharmacy, 147 

See also Entrance examinations and 
Physical examinations 

rimental Medicine, courses in, 239 

n of course numbers, 197-98 


on courses, 170 


Alphabetical list, 18-36 
Center of Inter-American Studies, 
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‘olu an College, 91-94 
ducation, School of, 151-52 
School of, 139 
vision of, 183 
School of, 163-64 
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v Science, Division of, 177 
>» School of, 109-17 
Pharm: School of, 145-46 
Standing committees, 15-16 


Fees and financial regulations, 55-59, 
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Law School, 127 
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121 
Fellowship in the Graduate Council, 106 
Fellowships, 60, 95, 107 
Financial regulations, 5 
Fine Arts Division of, 183-88: 

Admission, 184 

Advanced standing, 184 

Amount of work, 185 

Art collections available to students, 
183 

Attendance, 185 Í 

Bachelor of Architecture degree, 
185-87 

Bachelor of Arts degrees, 184, 

Bachelor ot Fine Arts degree, 

Classification of students, 185 


Curriculum requireme nts, 186-87, 1? 


Dismissal, 186 


Examinations, 188 
Faculty, 18 
History, 

Library 183, 185 


Master of Arts and Fine Arts degrees, 
184, 187-88 
Master's thesis, 188 
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Fine Arts, Division of—Continued Government—Continued 
Probation, 186 School of—Continued 
Professional degrees, 185-87 Residence, 174 
Registration, 185 Scholarship, 168, 174 
Беги tions, 185 cholarships, 165 ible" 
Residence, 188 Governmental institutions ae 
Scholarship, 186, 188 students, 46-47 
Scholarships, 184 Grades, 70-71, 122-23, 133 

Foreign Commerce curriculum, 168,170 Grading system, 70-71 

Foreign-language requirements, 89-90 Graduate Council, 103-8: 

Foreign Service: Application to undertake docto” 
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Admission, 165 76, 243 
Amount of work, 166 Histologv, courses in, 199» 315 
Attendance, 166 History 
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165-72 Of the University, 41—42 
Candidacy for the Master of Arts Home Economics: se ih 5” 
degree, 173 Bachelor of Science degre 
Classification of students, 166 154-55, 156-57 y^ 
Curriculum. requirements, 168-72 Courses in, 248-50 153, 15 
Dismissal, 168 Master of Arts degree in, 15: 
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Law—Continued 
School—Continued 
Committees, 128 
Curriculum requirements, 135, 136- 
94 
Examinations, 133-34 
Faculty, 127-28 
Grades, 133 
History, 128-29 
Honors, 135 
Law Review, 129 
Library, 129 
Loan funds, 132 
Master of Laws degree, 130-31, 
136-37 
Order of the Coif, 132 
Plan of study, 136-37 
Prizes, 132 
Registration, 131-32 
Regulations, 132-34 
Required subjects, 136 
Residence, 134-35 
Scholarship, 135, 136 
Scholarships, 132 
Unclassified students, 131 
University students in the Law 
School, 131, 175-76 
Library, 45-46, 73-74: 
Fine Arts, 184, 185 
Hours, 74 
Law, 129 
Medical, 118 
Regulations, 74 
Library Science: 
Alumni Association, 322 
Bachelor of Arts degree in, 177-78, 
179-80 
Courses in, 256-57 
Master of Arts degree in, 178, 180-82 
Division of, 177-81: 
Admission, 177-78 
Amount of work, 178 
Bachelor of Arts degree, 177-78, 
179-80 
Curriculum requirements, 180, 181 
Dismissal, 179-80 
Faculty, 177 
Library Administration curriculum, 
181 
Master of Arts degree, 178, 180-81 
Practice and experience in Library 
Science, 178-79 
Probation, 179 
Regulations, 178 
Research Librarianship curriculum, 


181 
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Library Science—Continued 
Division of—Continued 
Scholarship, 179-80 
Scholarships, 178 
Living accommodations, 75 

Loan funds, 67-68, 121, 132 
Location: 
Of the School of Medicine, 47 
Of the University, 42 


Master of Arts degrees: 
Columbian College, 94-95, 99-101 
Education, School of, 153, 158-60 
Fine Arts Division of, 184, 187-88 
Government, School of, 165, 169-74 
Library Science, Division of, 178, 
180-81 
Master of Fine Arts degree, 184, 187-88 
Master of Laws degree, 130-31, 136-37 
Master's thesis, 73, 100-1, 159, 174, 188 
Mathematics, courses in, 258-60 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Bachelor's degree in, 141, 142 
Courses in, 261-62 
Medical privileges, 243 
Medical School building, 117 
Medical Society of the University, 124, 
321 
Medicine: 
Courses in, 263-65 
School of, 109-25: 
Admission, 51, 119-20 
Advanced standing, 120 
Advancement, 122 
Advantages in the School, 123-24 
Attendance, 122 
Clinical facilities, 118-19 
Clinical instruction, 122 
Combined Arts and Medicine 
curriculum, 124-25 
Commission on Licensure of the 
District of Columbia, 124 
Committees, 110-11 
Departments of instruction, 122 
Doctor of Medicine degree, 124-25 
Equipment, 117-18 
Examinations, 123 
Faculty, 109-17 
Failure in subjects, 123 
Fees and financial regulations, 121 
Gallinger Hospital staff members 
who hold appointments in the 
School, 114-17 
Grades, 122 
History, 117 


Medicine—Continued 
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University 


Lipschitz, 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Mandy, Theodore Edward D.C. 


A.B. 1911, The George Washington 


University 


Meo, Richard Carl Conn. 


A.B. 1911, The George Washington 


University 


Minsky, Arthur N.Y. 


A.B. тозо, The George Washington 


University 


Noonan, Paul Ecret Pa 
B.S. 1911, Allegheny College 
Ocheret, Irving N.J. 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Orben, Lloyd Deering N.Y. 
Orris, Harold J N.J 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Peckham, Henry Lincoln, Jr D.C. 
(With distinction 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Pincock, Glen Utah 
Reeves, George William D.C 
Richwine, Barton Winters D.C, 
Roache, Fred Brinning Ky 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Robbins, Irving N.Y. 
With distinction 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1930, New York 


University 


THE LAW 


BACHELOR 


JUNE 
Allison, Andrew Vangrol N.C 
Allyn, Charles Chapin D.C 
Alpher, Robert D.C. 
B.S. тозо, The George Washington 
University 
Andrews, Don Darrell lowa 
B.S. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Aponte, Faustino R P.R 
Brown, Robert Thomas Mass 
B.S. 1927, Georgetown University 
Brugman, Lawrence W D.C 


B.S. 1930, University of Illinois 


Samuel N.Y. 


Royer, Clark Williard 
A.B. 1931, Albion College 
Rude, Gilbert Britt 
Sanger, Emerson Joseph 
B.S 1931, Hillsdale College 
Sheinmel, Arthur 4 
A.B. 1931, The George W 


University 


ashingt™™ 


Shreehan, Hubert Francis 
Shulman, Israel 
A.B. 1931, The George Wash 
University 
Skelly, John Francis 
Snyder, Carolyn Hannah a 
A.B. 1931, The George Washing 
University 
Spritzer, Theodore David 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 193% 
University 


Stevenson, Leland Ernest 


Rutgers 


Suescum, Timoteo C 
Ph.B. 1925, Colegio Roc 
A.B. 1931, The George 
University 
Sullivan, Norbert Paul 
B.S. 1931, New York Un 
Suter, James Marion — 
"A B ro a George W ashing" 


afuerté 
V ashingt? 


iversitY 


University 
Terrell, William Dandridge, 
Weller, Margaret Catherine 

A.B. 1931, The George 

University 

Young, Grace Victoria 
A.B. 1927, The Georg 


Jr. 


y ashingto? 


е Washingt” 


University 
Yount, Clarence Edgar, 
B.S. 1928, University 9 


Jr. 
f Arizonā 


SCHOO! 


ОЕ Laws 
1934 „ 
Bundy, Emory Edwin x Р 
А.В. 1927, Whieman с olleg pingit 
A.M. 1930, The George Vas РА 
University 
Byron, David Wilson r ж 
A.B. 1928, Yale Univers! т 
Cavett, Eldred С К, 
Cheseldine, James Corbin 
Christensen, William Julius " of 
A.B ‚8; A.M. 1929 Univer 4 
і 1928; 
) 
Utah 
Church, Joseph H. J 


B.S. 1928, Kansas State 


Coe, Bryan 


3 28. ^ ` 
~“ 1928, The George Washington 
Diversity 
9n, Lewis Charles 
| 1930, Bowd ‘oll 
C owdoin College 
Abs, John Wendell 
1 1926, Univer h 
C » University of Utah 
iw Louis Charles 
1932, The George Washington 
, V DiVergity 
tton, Allen Phares 
В. у 
Ones 32, Indiana University 


» John Wiley 
* 1932, 
^hiversity 

u 

tting, Charles Ambrose 


D i 1930, University of Maine 
‘Julian Peter, Jr 


The George Washington 


1929, Emor University 
= John Edward. Кее 
Un; dî: The George Washington 
Diversity 
llison 


‚ Enoch Edward 


* Alexander Jeremiah 
1925, 
Dititue 
E m 
“an, William W 


— 


ensselaer Polytechnic 


ilder 
1930, University 
les Rozzelle 

е, enjamin 


The George Washington‏ پل 
Versi‏ : 
Fill sity‏ 


* Maurice W. 
Flock. 1924, Cornell U 
Y ^ Karl Wilhelm 


En 
Friedman 1930, Johns Hopkins University 


of 


Maryland 


niversity 


A К. aurice 
073.939, The George Washington 
" versity 
(Wi James William 
B Istinction) 
» 1925, University of Arkansas 


ч Howard Prescott Ir 
, Harry W. F 
Gore 0.929, Drexel Institute 
Gree, Шр Larner 
ее 3 
У alt, Guy Angle 
Tea 22® "arnegie Institute of 
Gul Chnology 
1 d 
AR’. AY Smith 


`с 1929, Randolph-Macon Woman's 


A lege 
the: 
A B" Ross Ritter 
Hamme o Harvard Unive rsity 
Hanba Eb arence Rudolph 
A B X William Brecht 
universe he George Wast ington 
^u Ashland Fleetwood, Jr 
^ Ig T! . J 
Unive’? The George Washington 


Divergie. 
ftler P Ё 

‚ taul Emile 
1929, Dartmouth Coll 


ege 


Utah 


Conn 


Mont 
DC 


D.C 


Mich 


Mass 
Ohio 
D.C 
m 
N.C 
Utah 
Va 
— Idaho 
Justus, Chester Lee "E 
B.S. 1928, University of idaho is 
er, I Pitman 
wc 1928, Cornell University ni 
A.B. 1 1928, 
Kerst, Pa wa — 
8, U.S. Nava a 
raduat 
Beso n William Vash. 
Kn гає; James Kaiser 25 
? 93 The George Washing 
A.B. 1934 
University x^ РЯ 
Koiner, David Randolph рс 
« I James 
Lenny ror Worcester Polytechnic 
3 223, 
Institute 3* 
Leonnig, Leo John et 
B.S. 1926, Oregon State Colleg Se 
falley, John Wallace 
"2 1927, U.S. Naval Academy v 
Graduate 192 i 
— 1 he Ge ge Washington 
A.B. 1932, ihe 
University f is 
rold Alton 
Martin, Harold к = 
) j ck Lewis, Jr 
at T Rose Polytechnic Institute 2 
B.S. 1925, Ko : Я 
"ar h, Robert John, Jı р 
E^ B. — University of Maryland — 
le ; danc 
cClellan, Sidney m 
z AB 1907, University of Ida Es 
| Knight, Charles Maurice 
Y S. 1 ‚о. Purdue University zi 
S. 1929, — 
Milans, Robert Southland 
! Pine 
With distinctio 5 s 
Е.Е А 29, Cornell University J 
Miller, Bennett Goodyear m 
B S. 1928, Kos 1 — 
— Northeastern University 1 
> 3295, * 
nneth Eugene 
ears on The George Washington 
B.S. 1939, ihe 


University 


c 
James Palmer 


Mullin, Е у Арча 

B 29, University of Ш 
AM e A Syracuse University x; 
urphy, Maxwell Кет _ 

" E * University of Maine : 
B.S. 1930, Ф? 


sorge Edward 
Eni °" The George Washington 


University 


1931, 
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Neff, "ulloch, Jr 
A.B. 1 Nebraska Wesleyan 
Un sity 
Nelson, lville Cary 
B 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Newton, Gaylord Weld 
3.5. 1929, New York University 
Nichols, I s Burrous 


O'Malley, Thomas Richard 
B I 
Technology 
Osborne, John Broadus 
A.B. 1916, Furman University 
Parsons, Richard Abner 
B.S. 1930, The George Washington 


Armour Institute of 


University 
Peelle, Stanton Canfield, Jr. 


B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 

ison Dallas 

Jorwin 


28, Oregon State College 


irtis Frederick 


ıe George Washington 


ersity 

Quale, Franklin Edward 
B.S. 1930, University of Michigan 

Rathburn, Mark Hu 
(With action) 
B.S. 1929, University of Colorado 


n 


mes Walsh 


Romney \ 
Ronald, James Hall 

A.B. 1929, Earlham College 
Ronning, Henry Leigh 
Ross, Stanley Edward 

B.S. 1926, Michigan State College 
Saltzman, Frank Reno 
Schmeltz, Andrew Hubert 


(With distinction 


e Taylor 


A.B. 1928, University of Pittsburgh 
Schofield, William Wilcox 


Sharp, Freeman Wilfred, Jr 


OCTOBER 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Sheldon, A Colbert 
A.B. 1926, The George Washington 
University 
Shelton, Frederic DeWitt 
A.B Drury College 
Aiken, P T 
A.B. 1929, 1 ersity of Kansas 
Alpher, Solomon 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


University 


Nabr 


Ohio 


D.C 


Mo 


Kans 


D.C 


Bein, Joseph David 


Bloss« 
Candland, 


Simmon, F. Glenn i 

B.S. 1927, Oklahoma АП 
and Mechanical College 
Simpson, Joseph Bernard, Jr. 


cultural 


Smethurst, Raymond Stevens 
B.S. 1930, Harvard College 
Spasoff, John 
B.S. 1920, The George 
University 
Spielman, William Paul 
A.B. 1931, The George Wa 
University 
Steele, John Winton 
Stephens, Francis Devereaux 
B.S. 1930, University of 
Stone, Franklin Martin 
Stults, Harold Leland s 
B.S. тозо, Purdue 1 niversity 
Truesdell, Henry Palmer ) 
С.Е. 1930 ,Cornell University 


Vendel, John Robert sutt 
B.S. 1929, Rose Polytechnic Instit? 


. Washingto? 


shingto® 


Maryland 


Vibber, Alfred Wheeler В 
B.S. 1930, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 
1 г i force > 
Walck, Earl Clifford Washington 


A.B. 1932, The George 
University 
Werlich, Edgar Julius p: 
M.E. 1930, Cornell University 
West, Charles Whitney dem! 
Graduate 1920, U.S. Military AC 
Wheaton, Clare Alan 
White, Dean Warner — 
A.B. 1931, Allegheny College 
White, Grace A 
A.B. 1932, The Georg 


e Washingt? 


University 
Williams, Frank Tatom 
A.B. 1924, Mississippi C 
A.M. 1928, University 9 


“ollege 
f North 


Carolina 
Wilson, John Louis 
B.S. 1930, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
Wolfe, Richard Russell 


(With distinction) 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 193 
tute of Techn logy 


Massac husettf 


Insti 


— — Lo p Washingt?" 
d 1930, ihe we 


University 


Young, John Arthur | polytechnit 
Е.Е. 1928, Rensselaet 
Institute 
7, 1934 


B M.E. 1930 The Georg? 
m p 3130, 
Washington University 
Robert Vaughan 
Harold Arthur 


М“ 
nh 


pc 
ША 
NY 
0 
Mi 
M» 


p 


Degrees Con ferred 


E 
Cohn РЕ T" " 
» Benjamin Emanuel А ‘ 4 я 
1918, Univ. : m Kamm, Edmund William Emil Ind 
“ok, Dorothy cg of Illinois B.S. in M.E. 1930, Purdue University 
йоз. 2, "üliamson D.C,  Larcombe, John Ray Va 
“пег, 1 » Goucher College Porter, William Bracken Ind 
э ^aurence V x 
S, in ME ictor ш А.В. 192 ndiana University 
Technol > 1928, Armour Institute of Schmitz, Paul Joseph Wis 
Elliott W ied B.S. in M.E. 1926, Purdue University 
Sin xy Emmett Ga Shumaker, Loch I 
of T. ^E. 1930, Georgia Institut B.S. 19 University of Illinois 
Fish H *chnology —9 Silverman, Robert Israel D.C 
E arry Seymour $ A.B The George Washington 
“р, Lemuel Allen Kans ss 
1917, Un : Md Snyder, Henry Sol D.C 
H 917, University i Sa b y 
Чез, Joe р sity of Maryland Swanson, Harold Axel Mass 
* 1930, A , Ala B.Ch.E. 1930, Northeastern University 
Dititute Alabama Polytechnic Waldman, Jacob Pa 
A.B. 1929, University of Pennsylvania 
Allen, c; FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
n, Grandison Gr 
* 1930, V и ку. Mason, Richard Dean Okla 
urchill, W: anderbilt University B.S. in E.E. 1929, A.B. 1931, E.E. 
* William Phil o12. University of Oklah 
S. in Ch E ip D.C 1932, University = \ 
E 1930, University of M.S. in Е.Е. 193%, | fassachusetts 
“lark Institute of Technology 
А » Douglas — Mayberry, Bernard С lius I! 
z- >" 5 Va. 30 niversity f 101 
b. 1930, Hampden-Syd : a A.B. 19 ,U iversity of Illinois 
qı onda Joha G Sydney College Mayers, Harry Ripley Me 
ertle, к а ч, N (With distinction) 
* Louis J B.S. 1930, University of Maine 
054 The George Washing рх Paulson, Lyan Clifford i N.Dak 
Gr ‘versity маса A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
x ay, Walter Tho L niversity 3 
“еду H, mas D.C. Porter, George Wilbur D.C 
tyt Wi отага, III Net A.B. 1930, Dartmouth College 
» William Ward ин Sweeny, Charles Amos Ohio 
i ` 1928, Ohio Wesleyan U Ohio Tomlin, Carl William , Mo 
kel, Bern, i yan University B.S. in Eng. 1932, The George 
|, "Eng, 19 m N.Y Washington University 
29, М N. , ч * ; 
"nd, Bar “a Hopkins University ۷ aughan, Thomas Ras Ark. 
аср ‘dreth Minn Ward, Chester Charles D.C 
fMi Е, 1922, С.Е. 1923. U 1 (With distinction) ү 
innesota · 1923, University B.S. 1931, Georgetown University 
Williams, Robert Manning Okla. 
MASTER oF Laws 
Bo IN 
Im Dus B. JUNE 6, 1934 
8, n Ww z 
Con”? b dme 1 Pa Roberts, Ralph Standish Utah 
up’? yivania State LLB 1933, The George Washington 
Uni 932, The G University 
Crouter, erity scorge Washington Stoner, George B Va. 
AB ' "arl Clint A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1928, Y ale University 
W 1928, 1 re E Wyo A.M. 1933, The George Washington 
бий ington 1 Seir The George University 
LL B une Pur Ф| vis. Wright, James Warren D.C 
Monk G 1910, Ohio $ Va A.B. 1 ‚ Ohio Wesleyan University 
A B Forge Edward State University A.M. 1923, Ohio State University 
Warn LL.B D.C. LL.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
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OCTOBER 17, 1934 


Keatley, George Harold Pa LL.B. 1933, The George Washingt” 
Ph.B. 1927, Dickinson College University 


| THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


( JUNE 6, 1934 pé 
І Birthright, Milton Parkins Md Rose, Ralph Hamilton o 
Kowaleski, John Francis Pa Sullivan, Eugene Joseph pi 
Lawton, Warren Leigh D.C. Wood, Joseph Fickling 
Lendenmann, Ernest Charles Va 
\ OCTOBER 17, 1934 
| chmitt, Edwin Alexis M4. 
| 
| m 
| FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
Н 
| Hess, Laurie Floyd D.C. 
| BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
JUNE 6, 1934 pe 
Day, John William Mass Thom, George Chester | Wash* 
Ellenberger, William Joseph Ohio B.S. in E.E. 1932, The George 
B.S. in Е.Е 1930, The George ington University 
Washington University 
' 
OCTOBER 17, 1934 
Ambrosi, Hugo Faust Md. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
Dovener, Robert Fournier Md, 
> ` NEERING 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER! 
UH 
JUNE 6, 1934 We 
Dix, William Hayward N.Y. Roettiger, Henry Arthur 
Johnson, James Lloyd Ohio 
With distinction) 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
JUNE 6, 1934 o» 
Borlik, Edward Leo D.C Thomas, Edwin Morini 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
JUNE 6, 1934 
\ Deuterman, Martin Va 
\ B.S. in C.E. 1930, The George Wash- 
ington University 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE IN PHARMACY 


JUNE 6, 1934 


тз [ D.C. 
ч on, James Henry Md Lamb, Lewis Joseph v 
Pst art, George Allen D.C Rubin, Philip Va 
К Julius D.C. Whitehead, John Lew а | 
"TR, Theodore D.C ; 
OCTOBER 17, 1934 
1 © 
amberlain, Chester H 1 } ‚ Hert Alan D.C 
Sahrens Frederick Ger 22 D.C. 
` N 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 
JUNE 6, 1934 
N * 
athanson, Sidney D.C Williams, Charles Rich oF Md 
16 1933, Th Ph.B. 1031, The George ashington 
Iniversity ıe George Washington I —— 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
me -— ~ N 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN ÉDUCATK 
JUNE 6, 1934 
E T Me 
iK Lillian Simmons У.] ry D.C 
Sy elen а Dc s C. 
Ball М distinction) * 
or, uy опе Dearir g M D С. 
Pree М nnie Williamson a & Dc 
tis ‚ Магу Luce Wash NE 
ч » Kenneth Walden Md e 
Hit, > David Aust D. DG 
Hinds t Evelyn E D.C sa E | 
Hughe Teeth Whaler D.C D.C. | 
: А с 
eban, ео Lucill < je De 
* R.I 
Kin, x Esther Marie V 
,. Чеапоге W П 
(Wir ood ward Va 


“'stinction) 
or E 


—— 
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BACHELOR OF Science iN Home Economics 


Buchanan, Bessie 
Chaffetz, Betty Mae 
Hobson, Henrietta Lelia 
King, Mary Ella 
MacArthur, Leah Emily 
Mahurin, Blanche Virginia 


JUNE 6, 1934 


D.C McConnell, Katharine 


D.C Oxenburg, Beatrice Sylvia 
D.C Parker, Ruth Ann 

Pa Stauffer, Marcia Clokey 
D.C. Stirewalt, Margaret Elizabeth 
Md 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


Birthright, Adnah Judge Md 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN Puysicat EDUCATION 


Bomba, Abdon Anthony 
B.S. 1932, St. Edward's University 
Grosvenor, Edith Eccard 
Gwinn, Dorothea Wildt 
Hickman, Boyd 


JUNE 6, 1934 


Tex McCullough, Annabelle 
Slaird, Walter John 

D.C. Watkins, Mary Lee 

Md Young, Janet Clementson 


Ind 


OCTOBER 17, 1934 


Doose, Christopher Alfred, Ir Tex. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


Witucki, Bernard Francis Ind. 


MASTER oF ARTS 


Avant, Hilda Stutes 
A.B. 1933, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute 
Black, Florence Massey 
A.B. 1926, Western Maryland College 
Bovey, Harold Strole 
B.S. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Carpenter, Celia Lydia 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Clark, Weston R 
B.S. 1933 
Davis, F 
B.S. 1930, Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College 
Dickert, Eddie 
A.B. 1915, The George Washington 


University of Utah 


Armstrong 


e 


University 
Greene, Mich 
А.В. 1932, 


University 


el Harrison 


The George Washington 


Hildebrand, Jamie Louise 
B.S. 1933, Indiana State Teachers 
College 


JUNE 6, 1934 


La Krey, Isabella Brown 
A.B. 1925, The Georg 
University 
Md McCarver, Clarence Edward 
A.B. 1931, Howard Payne 
D.C B.S. 1914, The George Was 
University 
McCoy, Berenice Bowman 
D.C A.B. 1925, University of 
Nelson, Agnes Christine Ne 
A.B rod » The George Washing! 


e Washington 


College 
hingto” 


Utah 


Utah University 
Pearce, Hardy Lee — 
Va A.B. тозо, Simmons Uni aton 


ashin 
B.S. 1934, The George Was 


University 
Va Rea, Parthia Moulton w һїп 0" 
A.B. 1933, The George Was 
University 
N.Y Ruediger, Imogene Ickis washington 
A.B. 1931, The George "a 
University 
D.C Schneider, Fern Duey 
B.S. 1932, Nebraska 


University 


Wesleyan 


1% 


м. 


Degree f Ci n ferred 


OCTOBER 17, 1934 


rein, K 
Katherine Elizabeth 


1930, The G j 
“4 Diversity he George W ashington 
TPenter, Tesse H 
AB race 


1922, We 
College ° Virginia Wesleyan 


ar 
fington C 


A laud Max 
BS. rq. Westminster College 
1 933, The Geore W е 
x, University ке Washington 
AB” Harriet Els 
* 1925, T s 
"ul University he George Washington 
a Amel tia Beryl 
1932 
cock р" West Virginia Univers t 
А » Berr atdine Janney Е T 
5,229, The George Wash 
He versity — 
intel, Carl Freg 
` "red 


1928, niv 
niversity of Iowa 


B. , , 
2.911, The — Waskinze 
" shington 


\ 
larence 


niversity с George Washington 


W.Va A.B. 1929, The Georg 


D.C Mills, Edith Sarah 
A.B. 1912, San José Teachers College 
Moore, Margaret 
rge Washington 
University 
Niemeyer, Ernestine Helena 
D.C. А.В. The George Washington 


Angeline 
he George Washington 


D.C 
Pol 
The George Washington 
W.Va 
Pe п 
D.C f Chicago 
A.B. 1930, Harvard University 
Pa 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


D.C. Thompson, William Dove 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 

University 
D.C Trail, William Perry 
A.B. 1927, Weste 
Wassmann, Ka 
D.C A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
Univer 
D.C Yeck, Lois ! 
A.B. 1928 


» Maryland College 


ne Mary 


University of Washington 


D.C 


Master or Arts iN Home ECONOMICS 


JUNE 6, 1934 


Lunenburg, Lillian®Ida Ind. 
B.S. 1930, University of Maryland 
Doctor or EDUCATION 
JUNE 6, 1934 
Calif 


Smith, Walter Irvine 
A.B. 1911, Union College 
M.S. 1917, Whitman College 
Thesis: “Higher Education Among 


the Seventh Day Adventists” 


Calif. 


D.C. 


D.C. 


Va. 


Va 


Ill. 


D.C. 


Va. 


Md. 


D.C. 


Idaho 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Dillman, Virginia-Lee 

Fischer, Paul Allan 

Goda, Rena 

Haddox, Horace Bolivar, Jr 

Haynes, Gideon Leslie 

Hedges, Florence 

Herzog, Robert Philip 

Keesey, Truman Joseph 

Liebler, Margaret Antoinette 

Mohagen, Verna Clarice 
(With distinction) 


JUNE 


D.C 
Va 
D.C 
Md 
D.C 
D.C 
D.C. 
Pa 
D.C 
N.Dak. 


OCTOBER 


6, 1934 pe 
Murphy, Elliott Munroe , 
Myers, Naomi Pearl А 
Nelson, Garland Haislip р, 
Parks, Mary-Louise t 
Poor, John Wilbert bi 
Rice, Goerge Milton Hi 
Smalley, Henry Sonna y} 
Stevenson, Frederic Charles 7 


Waesche, William Ellsworth 
Wells, George W 


17, 1934 1% 


Drury, John Burke Va McPeak, William Wallace 
LeMénager, Henri Victor D.C. Vallesteros, Pastor Cristobal 
FEBRUARY 22, 1935 y 
Gay, Karl Emmerich Mass. Powell, Milton J 
Parker, Laurence Md. 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR or ARTs IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Atwell, Harriet Johnston 
Benton, Mildred Catherine 
Bielouss, Eva Gabrielle 
Bonwit, Mildred Marianne 
With distinction) 
Carlson, Ruth Edith 
Casteel, Miriam Elizabeth 
Catling, Dorothy Grace 
Cox, Ada Louise 
Davey, Grace Elizabeth 
Diamond, Isabella Stevenson 
A.B. 1917, Bryn Mawr College 
Gifford, Hortense Elizabeth 
Gray, Gertrude Welch 
Hawkins, Virginia Friedlin 
Huddle, Miriam West 
Hughes, Alice Virginia 
Hunt, Patricia Catherine 
Kees, Nanele Arzt 
B.S. 1926, University of Minnesota 
Kissling, Elise Wildman 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Lu, Da-June 
Lynch, Mary Margaret 
With distinction) 
Marshall, Miriam Ivy 


y 


JUNE 6, 1934 


Ohio 
D.C 
D.C 


l'ex 


D.C 

D.C 

D.C 
Va 
Pa. 


N.Y 


D.C. 
Mo 
D.C. 
D.C 
Md 
D.C 
Minn 


D.C 
D.C 
Va 


D.C. 


McKavitt, Matthew А. үн 
А В 1932, The George Washing" ys 
University pé 
McNeill, Elizabeth ү, 
Myers, Martha Alva y» 
Perrin, Mary Herndon y. 
Powell, Alice Ruth Y 
Rees, Howard David pe 
Shaffer, Dorothy Wilt yi 


Sommer, Monta Ruediger 


Stam, Lillian Roberts Washingt” 


A.B. 1928, The George wi 
University Р 
Tabb, Frances "allegt м 
Бы, tent Mary Baldwin СА 
Tepper, Gladys Devera 2i , 
Tombaugh, Martha Bausma! p 
A.B. 1933, Goucher College p 
Trew, Alice Olivia ys 


Voigt, Marion Viola 
White, Mabel Louise 
А.В. 1932, Mississt 
for Women 
Williford, Mildred Emma 


Wolfe, Estella Alvina ; gto" 
А В M. The George Washin 


ppi State Colleg 


University m 
Zwillinger, Hilda Antoinet 


(With distinction) 


Degrees Conferred 


OCTOBER 17, 1934 


Thorne, Francis Bowen D.C 


FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


Coy 
ton, Dorothy 
AB. igs Y. Marshall D.C. Haynes, Mary Hazeltine N.C. 
» Goucher College Sherier, Elizabeth Va. 


MASTER or ARTS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


JUNE 6, 1934 


Severance, Belknap Mass 


A.B. 1909, Mount Holyoke College 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS | 
BacHELOR OF ARTS 


JUNE 6, 1934 


“йе, K 
» Rath 
i, lo be Marie Md. Williams, Myrta Dutton DC 
۹ William ү tend Ohio (With distinction) 
anaman NJ 


и FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


td : 
mund Woog D.C. Goozh, Arthur Selig D.C, 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 
Ting, In JUNE 6, 1934 
* Чам D i 
EN Ohio Spano, Edward Romualdo D.C. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
BACHELOR or FINE ARTS 
FEBRUARY 22, 1935 
Flax, David Morton D.C. | 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
I niversity 
HONORARY DEGREES | 
Doctor or Laws f 
| 
wl Cord u JUNE 6, 1934 | 
New, 1 
mb, John Lloyd Willard, Arthur Cutts i 


l, Unie FEBRUARY 22, 1935 


Ross, Charles Griffith 
Wallen, Theodore Clifford 
Van Anda, Carr V. 


Brandenburg, Edward Charles 
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PROFESSORS EMERITUS 


Pr 


fessor 


JUNE 6, 1934 


vor d OP 
f Law Smith, Charles Sidney—Proft/t 
Languages. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 


HOLDERS OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


1934-35 


Mary Margaret Ferry, Helen Elizabeth Brown ] 
Edmund Cody Burnett, Jr., Harold Albert 


John Griffiths Barry, 
Arthur Vincent Danner, 
rman Kuitert, James Histed Lewis, John 


Beniamin Lawrence Davis, Horace 


eter Goumas, John He 


Edmund David Rauch 


Irma Hazlett Belk, Peggy Elizabeth Svenson Duncan, Agnes 


Miriam Chapin 
inice Reba Swick 

Robert Keile Stewart, Jane Hilton Esch. 
larship: Nina Kathryn Kilgour 


Margaret Elizabeth Graves, Marjorie Alice Sehorn, Charles Daniel 


, Beverly Agnes Emmert, Richard 


son Renee Cla 
harles Leslie Nash, Jr 


Allen Jones, С 
ent Wilcox, 2d. 
beth McElroy 
bert Merritt Baker, Jr., Edwin Menton Cage, Jr., 
Henry Johnston, Jr., John Winn Kennedy, 


ttis, Thomas f 
y Riggs, Veron Bishop Ross 


. Kenneth Walter Eells, Guy Ervin, Jr., Joseph Marshall 


м 


The 
nd Holdsworth Firth 
; 1 hine Miriam Chapin 
hull | osephine à 
Scholarship: Ethel Mary Nelson 


AWARDS 


1933-34 


in Chemistry: Charles Thomas Bagley, Guy Ervin, Jr., Marcus 


dipha SH Sigma 


Robert Phillip Lane 

try: Julia Elizabeth Gemmill 
mmerce: John Wilbert Poor 
Verna Clarice Mohagen 


Catherine Robina Prichard 
in American History: Moses Hamblin Cannon 


Virgil Jackson Dorset 
Sigma Kappa, Phi Sigma Kappa 


lution Prize 


aternity debate 
a, ]r 

enry Brenckmann Ruley 

son Rathburn 
Keenan Taylor 


Helen Rose Aarons 


amir 


ohagen 


ie Alice Sehorn 
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Scholarship: Verna Volz 


Kappa Delta Prize for Fresh 

Kappa K y: Margaret Elizabeth Graves 

John B. Larner Prize in L nton Canfield Peelle, Jr y 9 

John Ordronaux Prizes im Law: First year: Whitfield Huff Marshall; Second year: Os? 
Colclough 

John Ordronaux Prize in Medicine: Henry Lincoln Peckham, Jr 

Phi Delta Prize in Zool Camille Jacob 

Phi Eta Sigma r Freshman Scholarship: Joseph Goldman, 

Pi Beta Phi 4 Prize: Clara Etta Critchheld 

Sigma Delta Phi Prize in ry: Rogelio Alfaro 

Sigma Kappa Prize i і Rhetoric: Verna Volz 

Sigma Kappa Prize in Chemistry: Charles Wayne Miller 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize in Physics: Harry Lawrence Clark 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize in History: Shawn Sheahan 


Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Peace Prize: James Hall Ronald 


a Gamma Pri 


Gilbert Frank Kloth. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
1933-34 


Botany: Wilbur Vaughn Harlan, Mary Elizabeth Pierce, Robert Louis Weintraub Lug m» 


Chemistry: Selby Brinker Davis, Mary Joan Doyle, William Anton Heine, —— " 
Hewston, Charles Maxwell Hunt, James Н. Kettering, Leonard Laurence Me 
Jackson Morris, Thomas Doran O'Brien, Mary Alice Phillips, Ralph Day Remleyr 
Louise Jacobs Stull, Charles Dunkhorst Weber, Floyd Henry Wirsing 

Civil Engineering: James Lloyd Johnson, B.S. in E.E., Edgar Stover W alker. Quentin 


Economics: Virginia Pocahontas Eskew, George Young Jarvis, Samuel Levin, 
Watson, Charles Rowland Weaver. 
Electrical Engine g: George Harding Mortimer 
English: Arthur Reaney Murphy 
Geology: Myer Harold Stolar 
Government: Alicia Howard Mooney 
History: Mary Elizabeth Козе 
Law: Donald Leroy Wilkins net 
Library: Reba Elaine Barton, Miriam Elizabeth Casteel, Marion Laura Ervin, ЖИЙ 
Hughes, Camille Jacob, Lawson Morell McKenzie, Nora Hay McKirdy, Fletcher МЕС і 
Frances Louise Qualtrough, James Clifton Quick, Howard David Rees, Sidney 
Phoebe Elizabeth Weaver, Hilda Antoinette Zwillinger 
Mathematics: Richmond Tucker Zoch 
Mechanical Enineering: William Hayward Dix, B.S. in Е.Е 
Philosophy: William Gerber 
Physical Education for Women: Christine Louise Herrmann 
Physics: Nathan Goldman, John Henry Rixse, Jr : Y 
Political Science: John Andrew Aman, James Histed Lewis, Eleanor Elizabeth — j^ 
Psychology: Adele Gusack, Sarah Elizabeth McElroy, Myrtle Posey Knort, Miriam 
Marjorie Alice Sehorn 
pr 
14тай, Lu р? 


Public Speaking: Lillian Edith Fogg 
Henry 


ut 


Sociology: Myrtle Cohen, Helen Merryman 
Zoology: Robert Nephi Anderson, Paul Fredericq Dickens, Jr 
Camp Stanley Huntington, Ellen Wynne Pasnjak, Charles Randolph 


Harry Alíred F 
1 Richardson, 


mann Ruley 


he 
Schools mes of all students registe 
$, 3 | regi 
who wi ры Divisions of the University ap 
thdrew at the clos t 
nt € ort 


asterisk (+) 
а d; 
dagger (t 


double da 
The бавкег (1) 


Arabic 


istration for the 19 


following 
Jun.—T 
1 un. The Junior Colle ge 


Grad. Columbian College 


Med, 
Lew 


40, 


`1 he Graduate Council 
з I he School of Medicine 
The Law School 
pi the School of Engineer 
ET he School of Pharma 
€ School of Education 


Aal, Ç 
ond ary Wolcott Ge 
“en Eva ( Soldiner 0 
Abbe trena (Med. 111 m 
Abbe Albert William (Univ 
AR ^ "ward E, (| 
. 02 , 

Ablems 929. Dartmouth Cul Р 

А *rcival Joseph (Law I 

aw 


am. 
brah mr "loyd Harold (Jur 
* » Stuart Broad: j чу 
Abram On, Albert (Jun.) g 
* ir 
AB m. Herbert Med. IV 
92. i 
Wash” :M. 192; The Geor 
‘i м ow University * 
f n, [, Е у 
A.B 1932 "агваге "o бү 
Abra, Versity = 
the, » Louis Boris (] 
A п, Geo 8* m (U 
kerman Жы Tee William (Univ 
Ack. ` Samuel (Jun. ¢ 
Adam Wal d : Co 
Adan’ illiam Alexand (Eng. 
Adan, I dmond l " E 
Y 
dan,’ John Bun E 
n. 86; Univ 


abbreviations are used 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


: otl first semester by gradu: 

» Ot » 1 1 

) thers who were-registered for the f 
; Students registered for the second semester only ar 


numerals indicate 
regular s« 
3 School of Medicine and 
Course in which each student is registered 
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ing 


cy 


r sessions in all Colleges, 
etical order. Students 
ution are indicated by an 
indicated by 


рі 


hrst semester only are 


re indicated by a 


nt is registered is indicated 
semester-hours of credit at the 
ssions. Roman numerals after 


the Law School indicate the 


l'he School of Government 

[he Division of University 
Students 
L.S.—The Division of Library Science 
F.A.—The Division of Fine Arts 
Uncl.—Unclassified 
I 


nd.—Independent 


Study Group 


Adams, A.M.) Ш. 
B.Ed ois State Teachers 
College 
+Adams, Olive Emily (Univ.) D.C 
A.B. 1933, Swarthmore College 
Adams, ichard Manning Jun.) Ill 
+Adams, Roger Brooke Jr. (Univ.) Va 
Adams, Ruth (Ed. 101) D.C. 
Adams, Thomas і unstall Univ Va 
tA os, W llis Rudolph (Univ.) D.C. 
tAetopoulos, Ge F.A., Und D.C 
A.B. 1934, The Georg Washington 
University 
tAger, Howard C. (Law D Mont. 
A.B z, University of Montana 
tAgey, Davis M Eng. 45) D.C 
Agnew, Wallace Bryant (Univ.) lowa 
Ahalt, Katherine Burdell (Jun. 56) Va 
Ahern, Bernard Leo (Jur Nebr 
Ahrens, Arletta Univ.) D.C 
A.B The George Washington 
cs Univ.) D.C 
tAiker jl, A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1 e University 
Aik f Law, LL.M.) Kans 


rsity of K 
ree Wast 


XXIV 


tAiken, William Mathew (Law, LL.M.) Тожа 
A.B. 1931, Simpson College 
J.D. 1933, State University of Iowa 
Aitchison, Bruce (Law, LL.M.) Oreg 
LL.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 


Akin, Eleanor Stone (Jun.) D.C. 
fAkre, Eugene C. (Jun.) S.Dak 
fAkre, Ruben T. (Univ.) Va 
Albee, Richard Sumner (Jun., Ind.) D.C. 
Albert, Arnold (Med. IV) N.Y 
Albert, Irvin Robert (Law I) D.C. 
Albert, John Jacob (F.A. 112) D.C. 
Albert, William Lawrence (Jun. 65) D.C 
tAlbright, William Vance (Univ.) S.C. 


B.S. 1927, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 


Alden, Manning Wallace (Tun. 16) Md 
Aldrich, Helene Rachel (Col. 113) In 
fAldrich, Rosemary (Jun. 6) m 
tAlexander, Dean Stanley (Ed. 79) Okla 
Alexander, Libbie 5. (Univ.) D.C. 
tAlexander, Mary Louise (Jun.) D.C 
Alexander, Pearl Last (Univ.) D.C 
tAlexander, Roy Malcolm (Jun. 46) Pa 
Alexander, Theodore Mack (Law I) Calif. 
Alexander, Urey Woodson (Eng. 16) Ky 
Alfaro, Eduardo (Jun. 60; Law I) Panama 
tAlford, Bernard S. (Col., A.M.) Mich. 


A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 


tAlford, James Strickler (Univ.) Mo. 
Alford, Leonard B. (Law I) Okla 
A.B. 1933, University of Oklahoma 
fAlford, Robert Hicks (Law I) Va 
fAlgire, Dorothy Duvall (Jun. 85) Md 
Algire, Kent Duvall (Jun. 44) Md 
All, Robert Edward (Jun. 79. 28) Ga 
Allen, Audrey Joyce (Jun. $9) Calif. 
Allen, Dewitt Clinton (Jun. 63) D.C 
* Allen, Grandison Greer (Law III) Ky 
A.B. 1930, Vanderbilt University 
Allen, Horton Sumner, Jr. (Jan. 54) D.C 
tAllen, Hugh Arthur (Jun.) Va 
Allen, James Morton (Jun. 15) Va 
tAllen, John Eldridge (Col., A.M.) Fla 
B.S. 1934, University of Miami 
Allen, Joseph Е. (Eng. 111) D.C. 
Allen, Josephine Jane (Jun.) D.C 
Allen, Mabel Randolph (Ed., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1924, University of Richmond 
Allen, Marjorie Florence (Jun.) Me 
fAllen, Martha Frances (Univ.) Miss 


A.B. 1928, Mississippi State College 
for Women 
A.M. 1930, Columbia University 


Allen, Morse (Jun. 58.5) Iowa 
Allen, Ruth Augusta (Jun. 33) D.C 
Allen, Ruth Joyce (Col. 74) D 

Allen, Walton 5. (Law I) Okla 
Allen. Wilbur Ray (Jun. 9) Ind 
Alli-on, James Robert (Eng.) Ind 


fAllison, Joseph E. (Jun. 27) Va 
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Allison, William Morris (Col. 99) 
fAllnutt, Fannie Waters (Jun. 
Alm, Carlton F. (Law II) 
fAlpher, Anne Marie (Univ.) ID 
Alohe robert Jerome aw Ш) 
е уном 4 c b Washingt 
l mver y 
tAlseen, Myrtle F. (Univ.) 
Alsop, Philip Roy (Univ.) 
Alsop, Walter James (Jun. 30) 
tAlthen, Alice Regina (Ed. 92) 
Aleman, Irving Harold (Col. ? 
Alvord, Charles Hulbert, Jr (Ju 
Amadon, Frederick W. (Eng) 
Aman, John Andrew (Grad. 
A.B. 1920, A.M. 1922, 
Wast 
tAmato, David Norris 72) 
Ambler, гше Chester (Jun) 
Ames, Harry C., Jr. (Jun. 610 
Ames, Jacquelin (Univ.) 
Amick, Kenneth Dean (Law D) 
tAmicon, Matilda Maria (UniY ) 
Amis, Fernando T. (Univ) _ 
tAmmerman, Harvey Hirsch (Eng) 


б ) 
Amos, Henry E. (Col, AMA sS 
х А.В. 1932, The George Washingt 


ngton Unive 


Unive 
Anda, Eng. 88) i 
B. F.S. 1925, Georgetown Univer 

Andersen, Ann Luella (Univ? 
Andersen, Daniel J. (Jun. 60) y 


Anderson, Anne Johnston. " 
A.B. 1934, Winthrop College 
Anderson, Arvid R 


1, Bowman 


*owne (L 
Andersor Cown 


Anderson, David Ё rederick, 
tAnderson. Doris M. (Univ A 
tAnderson, Donald E. (Univ? molles 
ЈА ^ - m D -: higan State o 

= PY hon U 
Anderson, Edward МеМаћо ادو‎ 
AB 1912, University Ө ete 
Anderson, Ellen Lamon (Univ Geork® 

A.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, Ий 


Washington University 36.68) 
tAnderson, Forrest Howard C= 
Anderson, Garfield O (Law Uta 
A.B. 1934, University о ) 


Ini¥ 
jys Irene (Unt 


tAnderson, Glad Жш: William 
lleg 


B.S. 19 c 
A К... S. (Jun. 18) 
і erson, NC 
tAnderson, Inez L. (Univ «o) 
{Апа Jack Gilbert Jum > a) 
Anderson, Jac Tun. 40) 


Anderson, James Maurice V» 1 ) 


. Jane Н (Juns P 
„Jo 
, Ka 
, Mil 
Univers 
Anderson, ^ 
A.B. 1933 


yen (Jun) 
з (Jun) m ў pé 


ity of New Mexic d 


Thomas Ross (Jun.) Ark 


alt, 
Ashe, Milton (Law I) N.Dak 
Asher, Fl Jun. 24 D.C 
As » Jot , Је. (Jun. 92) Mo 
Ashman, Ethel Hull (Ed., A.M.) Wash 
A.B. 1914, University of Washington 
George (Eng. 56) D.C 
] (Jun. 24) ^a 
t А Шат James (Jun. 9) Oreg 
Ast ce Weldon (Law III) Tex 
A 1, Austin College 
Aten, I (Law II) D.C 
A.B. 1924, The George Washington 
University 
Atkins, Robert Stanton (Jun.) D.C. 
Atkinson, Albert S J., Jr. (Eng, Und.) D.C 
Atkinson, Charles Р. Law I) Tex 
Atki ly, Jr. (CoL, A.M.) Idaho 
, University of Washington 
fAtkyn »wendolyn Fern (Jun.) D.C 
tArwood, Dorrice Mildred (Univ.) Me 
fAud, Kathleen Louise (Univ.) Md 
A.B. 1927, The George Washington 
University 
tAud, Susan E. (Univ.) Md 
A.B. 1927, The George Washington 
University 
Aud, William Dudley (Med IV) Md 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
tAuerbach, Rita Pearl (Univ.) ш 
tAyre, Vivian Eastwood Univ.) D.C 
B.S. 1911, Virginia Polytechnic 
Va. 


tAyres, Dwight Taylor Univ.) 
a, Ethylrae M. (Jun. 21) D.C 


B 


Azcuenag 


Baart, Catharine C. (Jun 26) N.Y. 
fBabcock, Aubrey Helen (Univ.) 


Babcock, Wallace Irvine (Eng.) D.C 
Baber, Leonard C Eng. 97) D.C 
fBacks, Lawrence Henry (Jun.) Wash 
Backus, Curtis Beall, Jr. (Eng. 58) Va 
Backus, William Mansfield (Jun. 29) Va 
Bacon, Ann Elizabeth (Jun. 78) D.C. 
Baer, George Med. IV) D.C 
Baer, Margaret Hollins (Jun. 30) D.C 
Bahar, Mathil Univ.) Del 
Bailey, Clara Lucile Col, A.M.) Pa 
A.B. 1921, Western Reserve University 

Bailey, Ethel Evelyn (Jun. 45) D.C, 
Bailey, Frank E Eng. 107) D.C. 
Bailey, James, Jr. (Law II) Tenn 
Bailey, Lawrence Kent (Govt. 99) Kans 
fBailey, Richard Lake Jun.) D.C 
Bailey, William Henry, Jr. (Jun. 29) D.C 
Bailey, William Otis (Jun.) D.C 
Bain, Wendell H. (Col. 99) Iowa 

Mich 


Bair, Dorothy Ruth (Jun. 76) 
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Baird, Douglas Otis (Law 11) 
B.S. 1930, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
Baker, Alida Annet (Col. 82) 
Baker, Anna Thurman (Jun. 30) 
Baker, Barbara Caroline (Univ 
Baker, Chester Heaton (Jun, 22) 
Baker, Edward Arnold (Eng 
Baker, John Walton (Law | 
tBaker, Lenore Mary (Ed. 86) 
Baker, Nellie C. (Univ.) 
Baker, Robert Elwood (Jun. 31 
Baker, Robert Merritt, Jr. (Jun 
Baker, William Elwood (Ed., Ed.D.) 
A.B. 1917, A.M. 1921, Colorado State 
Teachers College 
Baker, William Wilson (Jun 
Baker, Wilma E. (Law 11) 
Bakum, Walter Alfred (Jun. 26) 
Balch, Moulton H. (Jun 
tBaldwin, Carrie Belle (Univ 
A.B. 1927, The George Washington 
University 
A.M. 1932, Columbia University 
Baldwin, Jean Cameron (Jun. 18) 
Baldwin, Stephen Glidden (Med. III 
1Ball, Frederic Leslie (Univ 
B.S. 1931, University of Washington 
fBall, Gordon Willard (Jun.) 
1Ball, William Howard (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Ballard, Victor Herbert (Law I 
Ballard, Virginia Elizabeth (Univ.) 
A.B. 1934, Goucher College 
Ballou, Ewing Jay (Eng. 8 
fBaltz, Robert William (Univ.) 
Banachowski, Chester (Univ 
Banker, Russell E. (Eng. 1 
Banks, Elizabeth Anna (Law 1 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Banks, Julia Ford (Jun. 91) 
Banks, Lem (L.S., Uncl.) 
A.B. 1931, Southwestern University 
Banks, Wylie Coleman (Law III 
A.B. 1920, University of Alabama 
Bannerman, Graeme Campbell (Law 11) 
B.S. 1931, Hamilton College 
Bannerman, Mary L. (Jun 


Bannerman, Robert Lee (Jun. 66) 
{Ваппоп, Francis L. (Jun. 37) 
Banyasz, Lawrence (Eng., Uncl 
B.S. 1930, College of the City of 
New York 
Baptist, Thomas Goode (Law 1 
Baralt, Manuel M. (Med, II 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
tBarbeau, Joseph A. (Univ.) 
Barber, Charles H. (Univ.) 
Barber, Frederick Willard (Jun. 26) 
Barber, Hugh W Jun.) 


N.Y 


I 
Wash 


Va 
D.C 


N 
Barbers, John George (Jun. 71) № 
tBarbour, Robert T. (Jun.) Wis 


tBardon, John Alexander, Jr. (Univ e 
Barger, Alphonso S. (Law 1) 
B.S. 1932, Howard College А 
Barker, Clifford Oman (Law I11) Ef 
Barkley, William C. (Univ.) pé 
Barkman, William E. (Jun. 88) 
LL.B. 1923, The George Washingt 


University 


Barlow, Baby Јо (Jun.) 

Barlow, Homer Joel McK. (Law Ш y) 
A.B. 1929, Alma College Us 

Barlow, Milton A. (Jun. 39) we 

Barnes, Helen Kathleen (Jun. 21) Nb 

Barnes, James Thomas (Univ-) » 

Barnes, Samuel Innis (Law D) ^ 


1 uke ersity 
A.B. 1934, Duke Universi 7) p 


Barnett, Alvin Russell (Eng. © 
tBarnhart, Arthur С. (Univ.) АМ) ۳ 
Barnhart, №. G. (Col. 112; Go. 0 
Barnum, Glenn L. (Med. ID ~ 
B.S. 1930, A.M. 1931, The Georg 


Washington University 


Baron, Catherine Shea (Jun. 82) Y 

Barr, Dallas Morgan (Jun. 98) y 

Barrett, Henry Clay (Шен 49) v 
‹ erenice Sophia (Jun. 

Barrick, Berenice р r^ (Univ) yo 


tBarringer, Constance L | 
Barringer, John Martin (U niv.) 22 
B.S. 1932, M.S. 1933, Univer? 


Virginia p 


tBarron, Errol (Col. 69) » 
Barron, Irvin (Jun.) n 
Barry, John Griffiths (Eng. 94) a 
Barstow, Wade Newman (Eng. N p 
fBarth, Benjamin (Jun. 33.5) c 
Bartlett, Orrin Hill (Jun мш р! 
fBartlett, Ralph D. (Col, AM, a 
A.B. 193 Princeton Univers С 

^ 4 pe 

Bartley, S. Claude (Univ.) a 


Barton, Amy Wisner (Jun) 
r 1 т 1 Я 1) y 


Barton, Blayney Jones (La 


5, $ >” 
Barton, Reba Elaine (L.S. 90) 0 
38) Ae 
tBashore, Eugene H. (Jun. 2°/ Voie 
tBaskervill, Margaret Malone $ Voman * 
A.B. 1934, Randolph Maco o» 
College wi 
Bass, Geneva (Jun. 46) o» 


Bass, Joel Joseph (Jun. 40) 
3 ohn Col., A.M.) Е 
I у X — 1 nca ashingt? 
University 
fBass, Mary Etta (1 niv.) Е 
A.B. 1906, Goucher € olleg Chica? p 
A.M. 1917, University of à 
Bassett, John Earl (Col 99) shingto™ 
LL.B. 1933, The George № 
University | 
Bassford, James Cockrelle ! 


Bassing, Milton Leonard ( 


Bassler, 


3. 1924, A.N 
үу. 22+ 1 


b ashington Ur iversity 
Н stable, Margaret Ann (Jun 
Bun, Jeanne Cecile (шу) 
Reman, Roy Danby Law III 
m 1932, The Gec rge Washington 
* hiversity 
By en, Ruth H, (Univ 
NES, George New omb Law 111 
ЕЁ. 1930, Williams СЫП А 
агу Ruth (Jur » Un 
inet (Univ 
28, Mount Holyoke Colleg 


Wer, Grace Margaret 


193 


2, The ( 


Beloit Col 


Anna Bowden (1 


aw 1 


The Georg 


n 
84 
Willi; : 
Bean } lelen Margaret Jun. 18 
Beal Hazel Spear (Univ 
Re John Odgers Law] 
Bean g? "versity of Maryland 
Bean, porge Thaddeus (Jun.) 
Be Helen (Uniy.) 
Un; 3S: James Millikin 
A м ensity 
Beane 1928, Columbia University 
Вее John R. L., Jr (Eng. 5 
Beadle. errick Franklin Eng. ç 
АВ п таг Otis (Law ti 
1, 1934, The George Washingto 


е, E 
àttie, 


dith M 


Univ 
D.C ر‎ 
University 
D.( 
Va 
V 8 
Fla Rowse Union Institute 
з Соо; ^ 
D. B ; h (Col., A.M 
Behn, V Union Institute 
D.C і inger (Law I) 
Pa I a Goucher Colleg 
Elliot F. (Univ.) 
۷ Tuliette Florence , 
ge { v 
ч Patterso 
D€ Belew, R Macon Won 
` R " 
А.В. 1 I 
M IH 
let Me 1 i 
M Belk, Irma Ha : Dakota M ы 
= M п Agnes (Ё 5 rth 
—* p 2. Жын ort 
D.C T 
Dakota 
D Ur 
рх tBell, D —— 42 
me Bell, H Perley 
NJ wc) беда ерше r Ce 
в Au aae e 
D. : — р 
Nel t Agne = 
Va n. 1 
Ga ‚ Pols I 4 
D ene in, 3 
D. I 
D.C 2 Caules смео 1 
lowa Th Citade i 
S th 
N { ivers 
N.Y А 
Carolina 8 
n H 5 
* T lote H Elea: з 
Мо I 
D Belt, A E „1 
В. 1912, Am 
D.C e. Bs , William J эгат 
` Benefield, Arnold M — Law Il 
D.C Be Lemuel George " h 
D B ar : f yut 
A.B. 1 Univ 
( : А 
‚ (Med. 1 
D. Law ID ve 
Me Maryland College 
M Govt., 1 


Mi h 
Mont 
Mo 
Ind 


N.Y. 


— — 
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tBennion, Donald C. (Law I) 
B.S. 1933, University of Utah 
Bensinger, Mark (Eng. 90) 
Benson, Bernard Hepburn (Eng. 41) 
Benson, Fae (Jun. 55) 
Benson, Morris (Law I) 
Bentley, Osce Marbury (Law I) 
B.S. 1929, Howard College 
tBerberich, Joseph A. (Univ.) 
Berg, Clarence (Jun. 30) 
fBergelin, Helena B. (Univ.) 
A.B. 1929, University of Wisconsin 
1Berger, Herman (Phar., Uncl.) 
B.S. 1934, St. Bonaventure College 
Bergstrom, Kenneth (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, Gustavus Adolphus College 
fBerkman, Dora (Univ.) 
fBerkman, Ethel (Univ.) 
fBerkner, Lloyd Viel (Univ.) 
B.S. 1927, University of Minnesota 
tBerman, Beatrice (Jun. 8) 
Berman, Leonard Stanley (Med. III) 
Berman, William (Jun. $8) 
tBerndt, Leo (Jun. 40) 
tBernhard, James Walter (Jun.) 
Bernheimer, Norman (Jun 
Bernheisel, William Franklin (Univ.) 
Bernstein, Charles (Jun.) 
tBernstein, Norman (Jun. 21) 
tBernstein, Rena (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1933, The George Washington 


30) 


University 
Bernstein, Robert (Jun.) 
tBerry, Edith Virginia (Univ.) 
fBerry, Frank Charles (Univ.) 
Berry, Jasper M., Jr. (Jun. 77) 
Berry, Joseph Gilbert (Univ.) 
Berry, Kenneth Earl (Law 1) 
tBerry, Kenneth Kelita (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1930, Amherst College 
tBerry, Mary (Jun.) 
Berry, Thomas Edward (Col. 75) 
tBerryman, Louise Rhees (Univ.) 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Bertolet, Samuel Luther (Law I) 
A.B. 1933, Muhlenberg College 
fBest, Robert Harvey (Univ.) 
Betensky, Leon (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Betts, David Earle (Law III) 
A.B. 1932, Norwich University 
tBialek, Lillian (Jun. 41) 
Bialek, Samuel Maurice (Jun.) 
Biddle, Gordon Cook (Law III) 
B.S. 1931, Princeton University 
Bielouss, Eva Gabrielle (L.S., A.M.) 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


Biggs, Paul Robert (Law I) 
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Utah 


D.C, 
D.C. 
Md 
D.C. 
D.C. 


D.C 
N.] 
D.C 


N.Y 
Minn 


D.C 
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D.C 
D.C. 
N.J 
D.C. 
lowa 
D.C. 
D.C, 
D.C. 
N.] 


D.C. 


Oreg 


tBillings, Samuel Clark (Univ.) 
B.S. 1930, Massachusetts State 
College 
tBillman, Keith Charles (Jun. 61) 
Birch, Catharine (Med. 11) 
А.В. 1932, The George Washingt” 
University 
Bird, Walter Moore (Jun. 27) 
tBirdsell, John Edmund (Univ.) 
Birge, Judith Vance (Jun. 104) 
Birkel, Benedict Herman (Med. D) 
B 1934, Moravian College 2 
ham, Alfred Nelson (Jum 3 


Birmin 


Biron, Naomi Bessye (Jun.) 


‘Birthright, Adnah Judge (Ed. 129) 
tBisct Arthur (Eng) 
Bisch Lawrence (Law Ш) 


А.В. 1931, University of MaIê 
Bishop, Clair Rizer (Law 1) 
Bishop, Howard Weldon (Eng. 86, 
tBishop, Jane Evelyn (Univ.) к. 
A.B. 1934, American University 
tBishop, Virginia (Jun. 27) 
Bitzing, Doris Elizabeth (F. A. бї) 
Bjorklund, Louis J. (Ed. 84) 
fBlack, Edwin Fahey (Eng. 27) 
tBlack, Hattie Lee (L.S., Und? 
A.B. тозо, Alabama College 
Black, Helen Louise (Ed. 92) 
tBlack, Isidore I. (Jun. 13) 
Black, Joel Cantrell (Eng: 77 
Black, Katherine I — 
3lackburn, I e (Law ; 
Blackburn, James William (Law 
Blackman, William M. (Col. 99) 
Blaine, James William (Law D 
ik F Jun. 12) 
, Ada Clara (Jun.) 
Madeline (Jun. 11 
, Sam Gordon (Law D 
hard, Joy R. (Col. 116) 
‚ Juliet (Ed. 99.33) 


) 


J 
Jun 30) 


10) 


Blasdell, Mary Alice (Jun. 3° у 


Blechman, Milton Howard Qn 
Bledsoe, John Baker, Jr. (Jun: 
Blew, Forrest Allen (Eng 116) 
Block, Herbert Edward (Jun-) 
tBlock, Raphael Herman (Law ical? 
Ph.B. 1913, University of Mr 
Block, Raymond B. (Col- A.M 
B.S. 1927, Massachuse 
of Technology 


Blond, Hyman J. (Jun. 3°) 


Blond, Ruth Theresa (Jun 54) 
tBlondheim, Beulah Etta (1 و‎ 
Bloom, Fredrick Kenneth wc 
Blose, James Frank (Eng. 105 


Blum, Irwin Ellis Law D * 
B.S. 1933, Brooklyn Colleg 


Blum, Milton (Jun.) a) 
Blumenauer, Julie Elizabeth (U 


Stuc 
| 
Ibi, 
pre, Irene Thomas (Univ) 
Bape William T (Jun. 30) 
КЕ Stanley Walja Law II) 
1,1931, The George W ashington 


Diversity 
* игу 


1930, College of City of New 
York 
Un. The George Washington 
Wersity 
rey, Anna M (Law 11) 
М Л Eleanor Elizabeth ( Jun. 35 
аш Raymond, Jr (257) 
“м Benjamin Franklin (C 1. 85) 
ме Myrtle Ann (Univ ; Jun 
3 Паша Bish e (Univ.) 
Bohan Harry Robert (1 ng. 49 
Bohan illard Elton Jun, 42 
Bice, рү Charles Ted Rutledge (U: 
Boivin pzabeth Myrtle (Jun., Uncl.) 
Blan, Patrick A (Jun. 86) 
LM, Grace Univ.) 
Bae Fred V. (Jun.) 
М! Morris Vi (law I) 
А каг Edward (Col., A.M.) 
Bolla, 1934, Beth; y Colleg 
м, Blair * m 
Мы \°геза (Jun. 60) 
AR’ evina W Col., A.M.) 
1 nb. A» University of Michigan 
TR bdon Anthony (Ed » A.M.) 
N M St Edwards | uversity 
Wasp, 12: Ed. 1934. Th, George 
П ne L kton University 
—* Wi once Burdette (Jun. 45) 
Bs “ter (Law I) 
Зоо 1932, l Diversity of M aryland 
Boote, Wo j Ser Eugene (Med Ш) 
Uy чі Etheridge. 


11:192211 o 
Uy. 922, LL M. ү 723, Georgetown 
Roos Diversity 
th. (v 
Чы, апы Willi 


NN na A 


am (Jun.) 
Cheson (Jur 
fazier (Ed 
od Kenneth 


*ONsylvania 


л. бї) 


38) 
(Law II) 


5tate 


(Univ. ) 


AB f 


Un: ^33» The George Washington 

В entity - 
nri, Ge 

3 Orge Robert (Law I) 
tthe — Merican Ur 

Be t. 


Versity 
itkin, p arianna Ruth (Jun ) 
AB. rola (Co, AM) 

(23% The с; 


Jorge Wash 


n 
Botkin Versity 


Bs * lason Anc 
9 

Tho 2* Hampden-Sydne, C 
"Каң (Jun.) 


"ngton 
lrew (Univ.) 


ере 


] 


té 


Mass 


D.C 


D.C 


Mass 


Del 


D.C, 


Va 


Colo 


"nis F 


Revisteres 


Bour 


Bourke, Frar 


Boutin, о 
Bovino, Jan " 
Lee (Jun 
Bowen, C. Lee J I 
i г F 
Bowen, Elea 
" m conti Hits 4 
Bowen, Jol e (1 
tBowen, R rt im 
Bowers, Che = 


Bowman, 
tBowmar 


Bowman, 


A.B. 1927, Ё 
Colleg Ir 
Bowm: D { r 
rorge Ra * 
Boyd, Ge I 1 
Boyd, < pem 


Boyer, Ral; 


Boyla: 


oyd & Е 
Brackman, Lloy heast Missouri State 


B.S. 1928, § 


Геасі 


В 


Bradfor 
Bradford 
f Bradley 


Bradley, ! 
Bradley, » 
Bradshaw, 


A.B. 1 


Washingtor 


tBrainard, Richa 


E.E. 1932 


Marian 


‚ The Geor 


, Cornell 1 


n Р. (Law D. ч 
a niversity of Pittsburgh 
1934, * 


“harles (Univ.) 


niversity 


ze Washington 
Е 
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Branch, Sarah W. (Univ Ga 
B.S. 1 Wesleyan College 
M.S Emory University 
Brandes, Elizabeth Pangburn (Jun.) D.C 
Brandl, Barbara (Jun.) N.C 
tBranham, Sara E. (Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1919, University of Colorado 
Ph.D. 1923, M.D. 1934, University of 
Chicago 
Brannan, Virginia Mae (Law I) Ark 
A.B. 1926, Ouachita College 
Brannock, Walter Wallace (Jun. 63 D.C 
tBrant, Frederick Russell (Univ.) Pa 
B.S. 1924, Lafayette College 
Braselton, Mary Louise (Col, A.M.) Ohio 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Brasted, Robert Crocker (Jun. 22) D.C, 
tBraswell, Pearl Kent (Univ.) D.C, 
A.B. 1923, Coker College 
tBratcher, Everett Malcolm (]un.) Mont. 
Braun, Imre B. (Univ.) N.Y 
Braun, Lydia Isabelle (Jun., Uncl.) Mo 
Brauner, John J. (Law III) N.Y. 
B.F.S. 1926, Georgetown University 
tBrawley, Jeter Bukett (Law I) N.C 
A.B. 1930, Duke University 
Bray, Ellsworth (Phar. 85) D.C, 
Bray, J. Theodore (Col. тот Pa 
Bray, Robert Stuart (Eng. 35) D.C. 
Brearley, James Meigs (Law 11) D.C 
B.S. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
tBreazeal, Herman P. (Jun. 33) D.C 
Breck, ce Evelyn (Govt. 60) Mass 
Breckinridge Alexander N. (Univ.) W.Va 
fBredenberg, Harry Thomas (Col., A.M.) Nebr 
BS 1929, University of Nebraska 
tBreidenbach, Nona Fern (Ed., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1924, The George Washington 
University 
Breithaupt, Harold Ernest (Jun., Uncl.) Ill 
Brennaman, Leonal Walter (Eng. 35) Kans 
{Вгеппап, Betty Mary (Law I) I 
A.B. 1929, University of Illinois 
Brent, Aubrey Strode (Jun. 30) D.C 
Brent, Ellis Ullman (Jun D.C 
fBrett, Pauline Myrtle (Col. 83) D.C 
fBrewer, Donald DeWitt (Col, A.M D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Brewer, Ruth Genevieve (Jun DAC 
tBrewer, William A. (Jun. 25 Mo 
tBrewster, Dorothy Austin (Univ.) Ark 
Brick, Irving B. (Col. 64) Fla 
Brickell, Harold S. (Jun. 27) Mo 
tBridewell, David Alexander (Law 1) Ark 
A.B. 1930, University of the South 
A.M. 1932, Princeton University 
fBrie, Arthur William (Univ.) Pa 


B.S. 1911, Pennsylvania State College 


Briggs, Florence Estelle (Jun. 61) 
Briggs, Reid Richmond (Law 
A.B. 1932, Stanford Universit? 
Bright, Albert Seymour (Мей. 
Bright, B. Brooke (Univ.) 4 
А.В. 1932, American Universit? 
Bright, Catharine Crawford (Jun. 
Bright, Mildred A. (Univ.) р 
Brightenburg, John Wooster (® 
B.S. 1933, The George Washi 
University 
Briguglio, Al&do Emanuel 
Brill, Leroy А. (Law I) 
Brines, Paul C. (Law IID 
A.B. 1931, University 0 
tBrinkman, William A., Jr. (P 


Briscuso, Joan M. L. (Jun. 12) 
oseph Francis (Col. 6o! 


Brisebois, Col 
Brisker, Sarah Franklin (Edw ^ 
B.S. 1926, North Carolina Colles 
for Women 


Britt, Clarence Sterling (Univ) : 


p 
(Mel. Ш pc 
(Me Я 


16 


А.В. 1934, University of Ten й 89 i 


Britt, William Gaynor (Govt 
tBriet, Yates B. (Jun. 6) — 
tBroaddus, John Prichard (Univ. 
tBrock, John Patterson (Jun- л) 
Brody, Edwin Richard * 
Brody, Herman (Jun. ! ) 
Brogren, Paul Arlington (Govt. 6 
Bronaugh, Alfred T. (Eng. $9. ggf) 
Bronaugh, Frank Harwood roi 

B.S. 1931, The George Washi 

University 

Bronk, Theodore T. (Med. D 
Brooke, Irvin Adair (Jun.) D 
Brooke, Richard Norris (Law 
Brookhart, Edith Alma (Law ig 

A.B. 1933, The George Was 

University 

Brooks, Carolyn (Law ID „М 
Brooks, Donald Reed (Govt. 

A.B. 1934, Colgate Universit 
Brooks, Gilbert (Univ) Washingt 


B.S. 1933, The Georg 


¢ AM) 
Os Ashington 


University 
Brooks, Janeiro V t 
A.B. 1930, The Georg 
University 
tBrooks, J. Howard (1 aw ЇЇ) 
A.B. тозо, Oberlin College 


Brooks, Ruth Curry (law 72) 
Brooks, Thomas Ransel " н 
Brossard, Barbara Alixe | — 
tBrossard, Enid Cecil q mv. (Jun) 
Brossard, Frederick Масе i 
t Brotherhood, Francis M ii 
fBrower, Caroline Fraser \ y ashingt? 
A.B. 1931, The George 


University ID 
Brower, Edgar Jay (Law d shingto? 
A.B. 1933, The George 3 


University 
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yt 


Brow 
m, Ag | 
ц * Marjorie (Col. 67.66) lowa Bruce, Edith Winona (Ed. 11 рх 
^^ the George Washing Rr } vn (Col. 61 à 
Nive: & ashington Згисе, Eve ) ‚ Va 
brown, A tBruce, Zilpha Foster (Ed., A.M.) _ Md 
ы» е (Jun. 32 D.C B І University of Kentucky | 
brown, Burr М Gs, Jr Col. 86.3 D.C Bru Alice (Jun Switzerland 
Brown, Salvin ^ (Jun. 6ç Ark Brumbaugh, Robert C Govt. 105 Pa. 
Nu 1931, д, Пс” (Univ D.C Brundage, Harriet Hill (Jun р. 
p" Charl American University tBr Alfred William (Law I Idaho 
Brown, ы > Al niv Utal Bryan, Agnes Lucile J md V a 
ВАВ. 1932, Ur Villiam (Med. 1 Calif Bryan, Belton O'Nea Law I 5.6 
pew, Cline versity of Californi А.В. 1932, Duke University 
t in a , 
mn David j (es Jun D.C Bryan, Frank Bruce (Law II Va 

АВ. 1934, Bra (Сої., А.М.) N.Y tBryan, Fred Allen (Jun. 48 a 

ow, Dos, Brooklyn College Bryan, Herbert К. (Law 1; Col, A.M.) Ме 
» tr c I , E кебез 

AB, — (L.S., Uncl.) Ark 1913, Colby College 2 
p, College “as State Teachers tBryan, Susan D. (Univ S.C 
Bo Earl D Bryant, Everett Deane (Jun. 18 D.C 
town, dith Ба» Med. I) Me Bryant, Robert Murray, J M Il * 
hl В, 1916, "Tam (Med IV) N.Y Buas, Frank E. (Jun E: 
ES Esther (Ed. College Buck, D t fay 

w c * ч 
Bro, M, Evan Charles | ) Уа Buck, E сы 
hr Wn, Velyn M es (Govt. 99 DA tBuck, Marga t * 
tb Francis ра Оча.) D.C fBuck, Maynard Te. 
Bro *derick E а aw 1 Ariz Buckhorn, Elmer male ege, 

ow dwari Я я < т ollege 
Brows’ Porge Robt чага Gun. 53 —* sre Col 113) D 
Br arold руг 22108 Jun. зо) Ohi Buckingham, E 
B Helen pz? id (Univ.; Law I HT Buckley ID | » 
Вт Helen H izabeth (Ed, 9; Ohi Buckley, Michael Lester (Jun. 59) ; T. 
DN ‚ James rA yam Calif Buckley, Richard Randolph s aw I ^ 2 

own, Irt (Eng. 31) Mict Buckley, Vincent е ın. 47) 

anice Stew Mich Buckley, ج‎ 

АВ, 1924, Aare (Col., A.M N.( 1d, Barbara F 3 x 
Bro З. 1928, Columl Scott College “ Wesley R rof ^. —* 
В, Wn, Jean Fe mbia University ke, Beatrice Ju Jun ; о 
В Ow \, Мах ae Jun 30) D. .R chard Anthony Law 1) — 

4 
Brae Mollie Jaco 63) Mo ıgbee, Wilda Lucille Jun.) — D.C 
tB" Neill g, (j elin (Jun Mich Bullard, Edna Frances (Jun. 3 Ala. 
Br Б { : ж? 

А, Nola Е ра" D Tenn, Bullard, Grace Powell (Ed Ala 
fbi, * 1931, A ^vVingston (Univ.) D. tBullion, Cora Katherine (l niv.) as Md. 
Bo" n Quar М merican University B.S. 1934, Wilson — وہ‎ (s College Md 

Tow » Reb es emison (Jun.) Ala on, Leroy DeWolfe Law П) E 

AM 1932, Gouda’ Md © 1033, The George Washington 

M, ıa, Cher Colle niversit 
» 1934, The G ollege Unive sity se st S Dak 
Iro, versit *eorge Washington Bulow, Kathleen Chloe * 
lin Richara B tBunch, Felix 5mart Jun DC 

Mi" € н : З 

А here w lackstone (Univ.) Okla tBunch, Ishmael I ec Univ A 
В, a. 1933, U (Law П) lowa Bundick, Harriet Elle: on е - 
Ba Rosa yt of lowa A.B. 1926, A.M. 1933, The George 
“эщ Walter D m D.C Washington 1 niver y 4 

EM William I Col. 9 D.C Bunten, E beth (Univ S. 

Broma William еу (Jun, 24) Ga А.В. 1930, The George Washington 
hw. : Elwood iE" l Tan, D.C University ES D.C 
е, Way. Машгісе D. rt (Col. 65 : 

B, illiam Lytle у - D.C 

Још 1951 Ute (Law I) Md ВЕ 

А n 'ugene pe of Missouri Ok 

М 1929, Universit s Wash 
Brown А. 1933 у of Washington 
Brn "ng Ede arvard Unive y | У 

"lee, Imund Lewis (Tun e D. Burch, Mary Elizabeth (Jun.) - e 
Bre $ 193, ore (Ed., A.M.) Mo tBurchell, Marga Louise (Univ.) Е 
һр S dys Diversity of lowa Burford, Jean M (t niv % D c 
ib, ker, ty (Jun. 12) Czechoslovakia Burger, Ann M. (Col, A.M.) | 

= "rabeti е Washington 

* Delbert H yy Jun.) Va A.B. 1933, The George Washing 


s p оте Фр, 
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I 


D.C University 
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Burger, Mary Margaret (Ed. 87) Va 
Burgess, Archie Perciville (F. A. 74) D.C 
Burgess, Forbes Hathaway (Jun., Unc.) D.C 
fBurgess, Harry Newcomb (Jun. 18 D.C. 
Burgess, Ralph Edwin (Col, A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1930, Williams College 
fBurgy, Joseph Curran, Jr. (Col. 74) Idaho 
Burke, Jane Macauley (Univ.) D.C 
Burket, Louis Clair (Med. III) Pa 
A.B. 1932, Pennsylvania State College 
*Burman, Louis Robert (Col., A.M.) N.Y 


Ph.G. 1924, Fordham University 


B.S. 193 New York University 
Burn, Lester T. (F.A. 85) D.C 
Burnett, Edmund Cody (Jun. 54) D.C 
tBurnett, William Н. (Jun. 18) N.Mex 
Burney, Katherine K. (Ed. 89.66) Ala 
tBurns, Ada Lee (Jun. 18) Md 
Burns, Arthur Edward (Grad.) D.C 


A.B. 1931, A.M. 1934, University 
of California 


Burns, James Theodore (Med. 111) D.C 
{Вигпзійе, Marie Catherine (Univ.) lowa 
Burrell, Katharine Sue (Jun. 30) D.C 
tBurrhus, Helen (Univ.) Må 
Burriss, Henrietta Lee (Ed. 95) D.C. 
tBurrows, Charles Robert (Law I) Ohio 


A.B. 1931, Otterbein College 
M.S. 1932, New York University 


Burrows, Stanley F. (Univ.) Md 
tBurruss, Mary S. (Ed., A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1915, Brenau College 
tBurt, Sherman E. (Law I) Utah 
B.S. 1932, University of Utah 
fBurton, Elmon Larmer (Jun.) D.C 
Burton, Lucius (Univ.) D.C 
tBurton, Perry Thurston (Eng. 82) Del 
fBurton, Vera Lynn (Univ.) D.C 
Busby, Robert Lee (Jun. 24) D.C. 
Busch, Margaret Temple (Col. 100) N.H 
Bush, Floyd Woodall (Law I) D.C 
Bush, George Bartram (Jun. 32) Md 
Busick, John Rust (Jun. 86) Va 
Bussard, Edward Auguste (Jun. 63) D.C 
Butler, M. Marion (Col., A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


University 
Butrum, Lena H. (Ed., A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


fButterworth, Robert (Eng. 98) D.C 
Butts, Helen Elizabeth (Jun. 18) N.Y 
Butts, Jane Marguerita (Jun.) N.Y 
?Burturff, Douglas Mellin (Jun. 6) S.Dak 
Butz, H. Paul (Law I) D.C 
A.B. 1932, University of Maryland 
tByhre, Alma Mathilda (Col. 80) Wis 
fByler, Emma Shumway (Ed., A.M.) D.C, 


A.B. 1928, The George Washington 


University 
Byrd, Eugene S. (Eng., Uncl.) Ii 
B.F.S. 1931, Georgetown University 


Byrne, Paul P. (Law I) ee 
Ph.B. 1932, Georgetown Unive 
C il pe 
Cade, Marjorie Prentice (Col А. $ 
A.B. 1921, Daniel Baker C9 
tCadel, Inez Louise (Univ.) (Col. Wit 
Cadwalader, Mildred LaVerme А [^ 
Caemmerer, Alice B. (Col. 90) Pa 
Cage, Edwin Menton (Jun) ) "1 
tCahan, Carolyn Marie (Govt. 7$ x 
аһа, Leonard (Eng. 49) y 
`aldwell, Bruce (Col. 113). w [l 
'aldwell, Kenneth Carlton ardent xe 


Graduate 1920, U.S. Nava 


meon 


Caldwell, Samuel C. (Jun ^ x 
Calhoun, Coral W. (Univ 1) fr 
Calhoun, Edward Joseph J ý 
Calhoun, Roy (Jun. 70) pt 
Call, Edmund Rust (Law D p 
tCall, James С. (Jun.) DD 
Call, Thela Frances (Law І zi 
A.B. тозо, Washburn Collet 
tCallahan, Arthur Aloysius & * pt 
B.S. 1926, St. John’s Colleg te 


tCallahan, Robert (Univ ) i 6 
Callaway, Gilbert E., Jr- (cor Ж 
tCallaway, William Chauncy $ р 
tCallender, William L. (Eng: ! ) Y 
Calner, Anna Veronica (Jun. Өл w 
Cameron, Mary Louise (Jun. 3 [9 
tCameron, Treva Lee (U an b 
Cameron, Warde M. dar АМ) 
Caminita, Ludwig, Jr (CO ing 
B.S. 1944, The George Wa : 
University ( ille (Jun: 30 pt 
Cammack, Horace Somer¥? Ó 


1, Arthur Jordan йот, a) 


Campbe 


Campbell, Howard Willian’ [лой Ý 
B.S. 1934, University ie (La ID ў 
Campbell, James Batchelé College nu 
A.B. 1933, Dartmouth ~ 13) pe 
tCampbell, J. Phil, Jr. (Jun: (Jun wy 


Campbell, Kathryn Fores 
tCampbell, LaMar Milton 


Campbell, Lois S. Jun) nied) 


1, Marion William vigo 


n (Jun: 
( Jniv-) к, 


СатрЬе : 
A.B. 1932, The George 


University т (Univ. 
fCampbell, Robertta Crusan Govt: 89 p 
Campbell, Roy Davies, Jr (Univ) 1 
Campbell, Wendell Wallace Univ.) w 
‘mpbell, Wilfred Patric S "m 
n (Univ. 4 16 


tCampbe В 

Candland, Arthur De í 

Candland, Don Charles se J "а 
Bert Waldon (Jun ^ 7 


tCannefax, Unc. 
Cannon, Aaron H. ge pe 
tCannon, Howell Q (Jun. 


Cannon, 
А.В. 1934, 
University A 
Ты 

tCannon, Quayle, Jr. (Us 


о, AM: ой 
Hamlin (Coby ^^. ee 
= Тһе George W ashi ә 


Utah 
annon, T Quentin (Law II 
AB 1931, University of 1 tah ).( 
annon, Warren H. (Law III 
^ University of 1 " ).( 
“Plan, Win am (Eng D.C 
*Po, Ellen Consuelo (Ju 7 Ра 
Арон, Eugene Raymor eu dA 
\ 
4 
^ ۱ 
Va 
)4 
D. 
Mo 
І C 
. D. 
l'ex 
Alma g 


‚ Homer $, Law I) * 


ct 1931, Oberlin Colleg 
"ar 


‹ Mick 
io. Petter, Leonora Univ Va 
Ch Eunice (Univ.) N.Y 
e Marion (Jun. 18 D« 
Сат Richard James Law 1 D.C 
Car, Rol н 
C апі T, (Col 84 D. 
Po тега, F X Lawrence Ju Va 
—8 Harry Lee (Jun D.C 
arrol] leaner Hobson (Col. ¢ M Va 
“Troll, s: ney A. (Jun Pa 
Ae 2ata Vileiea Col., A.M.) 


he George W ashingt« 


! I 
evelyn K Univ 


"C 


f Chicago 
“Diversity of D 
Arrie Cathern Jun. 40) 


С 
Beverly R, (Jun., Uncl КЕ 
a Stuart (Jun. € 
Ohi 
arold Edwin Jun, 3) V 
“Mes Arnold Univ.) : 
оң y D. 
(Univ.) hin 
© Univ) Ohi 
Wine ni D.C 
un.) 
N.J 
‚ Anthon ıomas (Med. IV 
AR а пу Thoma 1 


7 32, he George Washingt n 
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Chase, William David (Med. ITI) D.C. 
A.B. 1925, M.S. 1927, The George 


Washington University 


tChausse, Stanley О. (Univ.) D.C 
Cheatham, William Staley (Jun. $9) D.C. 
fCheely, Ruth Ann (Univ.) Nebr. 
Chen, Sui Fong (Col. 82) China 
Cheseldine, James C. (Col. 99) Wis 


LL.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Chesnut, Charles Caldwell (Law II) Okla 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


Chester, Benjamin Joseph (Med. I) N.Y. 
A.B. 1934, New York University 
tChew, Bernard Briscall (Eng.) Iowa 
Cheyney, Roland Pancoast (Eng. 38) Va 
tChick, Helen Agnes (Jun.) D.C. 
Chinn, Raymond Franklin (Jun. 32) D.C. 
Chipps, Jack Henry (Univ.) Calif 
Chittick, Howard Allen (Col. 102) Minn 
Chittum, Amanda Ellen (Col. 90) D.C 
tChovan, Genevieve (Univ.) D.C. 
Chozick, Hyman Edward (Jun. 24) Me 
Christensen, Osborne Frederick (Med. IV) N.] 
fChristensen, Thomas E. (Univ.) Nebr 


tChristenson, Carl Rudolph (Col, A.M.) Colo 
A.B. 1929, University of Denver 


Christie, Alfred, 3d (Jun. 33) D.C 
Christie, Donald Pray (Jun. 47) D.C. 
tChristie, Edith F. (Law I) D.C 
tChristie, Jack Franklin (Jun.) Wash 
Christie, John Milton (Col. 10$) Md 
Christie, Robert С. (Col. 76) Md 
tChristie, Virginia Clare (Univ.) D.C, 
Christmas, Whitney Norris (Univ.) Va. 
Christoffersen, Wayne L. (Law I) Utah 
tChristoferson, Herbert Carl (Jun. 7) Ill 
Christopher, C. Burr (Law II) D.C. 
Christopher, Maxwell G. (Eng. 34) Md 
Christopherson, Olaf Warren (Univ.) Minn 
Chrzanowski, Peter (Col. 85) Conn 
Churchill, Mary Jacqueline (Jun.) D.C 
Churchill, Warren Solyom (Jun. 62) Md 
*Churchill, William Philip (Law III) Me 
B.S. 1930, University of Maine 
Clabaugh, W. Stanley (Jun. 106) Okla 
Claflin, Alison Renee (Jun. 4) Md. 
Clagett, В. Manning (Univ.; Law I) Calif. 
tClancy, James William (Jun. 41) Conn. 
Clapp, Stewart (Med. 11) Md. 
IClardy, Warren Davenport (Univ.) D.C 
Clark, Alan B. (Jun. 72 W.Va 
tClark, Alvan Witcombe (L.S., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1915, Stanford Universitv 
fClark, Corrinne F. (Univ.) D.C 
"Clark, Douglas Alonzo (Law III) Va, 
A.B. 1930, Hampden-Sydney Colle ge 
Clark, Eleanor (Jun.) D.C 
tClark, Fay Grandy (Jun.) D.C. 


Clark, George Washington (Jun. 30) Okla. 


—— 


tClark, Gilbert Church (Univ) í 
B.S. 1921, Carnegie Institute 0! 
Technology { 
Clark, Harry Lawrence (С 
Clark, Hugh Kemp (Law TD get 


ol. 110) h 


B.S. 1931, The George Was b 
University 
Clark, Lester William (Eng. 82) r^ 
Clark, Lewis Jesse (Jun. $4) У pc 
Clark, Margaret H. (Jun Yijad) 
Clark, Marjorie Ruth (Law, V sit 
A.B. 1924, A.M. 1928, Unive pt 
of California E. 
tClark, Miriam Marsh (1 niv.) $ 
A.B. 1916, Vassar College : 
Clark, Nancy Griswold (Col, git 


А.В. 1930, The George Was y 
University ) pe 

tClark, Nathan Jarvis (Jun. 1% 

Clark, Weston R. (Univ.) 
B.S. 1933, University of 
A.M. 1934, The George W o» 

University ^ 

*Clark William Edgar (Col 

Clark, William Edwin (Jun. 8 


fClark, William Harrison od pc 
Clarke, Alice Louisa (€ e 63) p 


fClarke, Dorothy Anne (C 
Clarke, Harriet Brookfield ( 
A.B. 1931, Wellesley College p 
tClarke, William Henry (Jun) АМ) 
Clarkson, Gladys Marion 17 hing 
A.B. 1928, The George Was { 
University 1 
fClarridge, Emily С (Univ) , D Hd 
Claudy, William Duvall (Me d 
Claxton, Arthur Kirby (un. A 
Clay, Dorothy E (Jun. 30) 111) w 
Clay, Henry Scott, Jr. (Law 
Clay, Oliver L. (Law 1) ( Utah y 
A.B. 1932, University 9 ] o» 
Clayton, Flora Marguerite pe 
tClayton, John Robert (Jun: 
fClaytor, W. Lee (Univ) gm дй 
B.S. 1929, College of Wi 


Mary uD ., x 
Сам, Acidi Gerard (Law Und! 


— ng^ 

tClements, David Thomas ed 
M.E 1930, M.M.E. 193%, 

Institute of Brooklyn D i 

Cleveland, Ruth F. (Law p 


Clews, Charles Gordon (Jum) р 
Clifford, Patrick A. (Eag ay р 
Clift, Marian Louise (Ed n^ 9 v 
1 Harley Ronald o $ 
fCline, Mary Josephine (U pt "i 
Cline, Mary Rosetta (Jun. р 
Closs, Barbara Ellen (Univ » D 


E George 

Yothier, Kenneth ‹ s 

Х n B. г 23 " Se, Viator bes pe 
Cloud, Preston E Gon: a o» 
Clough, Dorothy M (U pi Law 1) 
Clulow, Ernest Edwar, 


La Û 


Climpson, 
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d Virginia (Jun. 30) 
hilip (Med. IT) 


B те 
scorge Washington 


'itginia Alice g 
arles Seymour (Med. II) 


Hallow j 
ty Jarbara Ls well (Univ.) 


ames Harold (Col 


е С, " 
: eorge Washington 


org / 
orge Washington 


Шат (Eng. 70) 
5 Crider (Law III) 


1934, The George 


Cokinos, George Peter Jun. ) D.C 
Colclough, Oswald Symister (Law ПІ) Ра. 


Graduate 1920, U.S Naval Academy 


Cole, Charles William (Gr D.C. 
A.B. 19 A.M. 1931, The George 
Washington University 
tCole, Elmer C. (Col. 75) ш 
tCole, Francis Gandy Univ.) D.C. 
B.Eng. 1923, Johns Hopkins University 
Cole, James O. (Govt. 113) D.C 
Cole, Sarah Elizabeth Jun. $$) D.C 
Coleman, Benjamin Overtor Jun. 39) Miss 
Coleman, Ernest Taylor Jun. $9) D.C. 
Coleman, James P. Jun S.C. 
tColeman, James Plemon (Law I) Miss 
fCeles, Claren H. (Univ.) D.C. 
Colgren, John Har 14 (Jun. 2 Ш. 
Д Jun Md 
j D.C 
Jun. 87) D.C 
D. 
B.Litt. 1910, Baylor College 
Collier 1 J. (Col. 93) D.C 
Collins s (Jun.) D.C 
Collins t H., Jr. (Law D) Colo 
B.S University of Colo 
M.B.A. 1934, Ha University 
Collins, Fred Von Ver Law I) D.C 
Collins, Hugh Fenton Phar. 90) D.C 
tCollins, J. Alfred Univ.) D.C. 
B.S. 1932, Springfield College 
tCollins, John Patrick (Univ.) Kans 
Collins, Joseph Crosby Univ.) D.C 
tCollins, Mary Virginia (Univ.) D.C 
Collins, Virginia Lee (Univ.) Va 
Coltman, Charles Lilly (Jun. 66) China 
tColtman, Florence C. (Jun. 33) D.C 
tComer, A Wade (Col. 58) D.C 
Commerford, Leon, Jr. (Eng. 79) D.C. 
Compton, Charles Lacey (Law п) Va 
tCone, Walton Owen (Jun. 6) Tex. 
Cones, Harold N. (Jun. 54) Mich 
Conkey, John G. (Law ID D.C 
1Conkey, Ralph Hill (Jun. 18) D.C. 
Conklin, George William (Law I) Calif. 
A.B. 1931, Dartm uth College 
B.Arch. 1934, University oi 
Pennsylvania 
tConley, Jack Edward (Law I) Colo 
A.B. 1934, Colora 1o College 
Conlon, Charles F., Jr. (Law 1) Mass. 
Conlyn, Andrew Grant (Jun.) D.C 
Conn, Miriam (Ed., Unc.) D.C. 
Conn, Stetson Grad.) D.C. 
A.B. 1933, A M. 1934, The George 
Washington University 
tConnelly, Martha Lucille (Jun.) D.C 
tConner, John Davis (Law I) Tex. 
A.B. 1933, Baylor University 
Conner, Kenneth M. (Univ.) D.C 
D.C. 


Conner, Mark Hale (Jun.) 


XXXVI 
G Hillyer (Law I) Ga 
A.I I Unive t f Georgia 
LBA. 1934, Harvard University 
| tConnerat bert V ‘ Law I Ga 
A.B 1, l f Georgia 
i T Fent Eng. 4 Mas 
l tConnolly, Will A. (Eng., Uncl р. 
| ( г, Harry C. (Eng D.C 
| ( Wesley O ] Med. ПІ N.Mex 
| B.S. 1930, University of New Mexico 
Con | h A., Jr. (Law II D. 
iConst R Kathry Col ) р. 
( ] »h (Med. HI) N.Y 
B M College 
( Villiam H Med. III N.Y 
} vk ( ۱ I D. 
( ( ! I І Va 
( Г man Pickett (1 I Ga 
( H І I м ] 4 Md 
| D.D I f Maryland 
3 ( k, Elwabeth I Law, Spe M 
| tCook, | | Va 
tCook, Ga | D. 
| ( H 1 Med. IV Md 
A.B. y ( College 
tCook, M Tattnall (Col., A.M DA 
A.B. 1 I G Washingtor 
{ 
Cook, М Law I Net 
Cook, M ( Jun Va 
Cool | I knall (F.A., Uncl N.C 
A.B ( ‹ William 1 
м 
‹ \ D.C 
( I 1 F rd (Jun. 8 Md 
t C ( A.M Md 
B ' ( ge W К ! 
I 
( Cor 1 I Md 
A | G W Т 
Соо; р Wash 
+ | l Md 
B I v f M ga 
+H ү j I Md 
( Ev Md 
tH H V | (1 D.C 
R E.F { 
‹ I M 
i | N.Y 
( Va 
i І Law I Pa 
‹ р D | D 
( I ( м Okla 
І Ма 
( I 1 | Cor 
Cort \ I | 4 D.( 
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Corey, James Edson (F 71) 
*Corkery, Opal Grace (Ed., А.М) 

A.B. 1932, The George Washi 

University pe 
Corley, William Angus Jun., Ind) pe 
Cornish, Lalla Н. (Col., A.M.) 

A.B. 1933, The George W ashing" 


pe 


University 


tCornthwaite 


Corridon, 
— 


rothy 


‚ Clayton R 
Alice Elisabeth 
Marshall (1.5 


(Univ) 


pe 


(Jun. ا‎ pe 


Mie 


A.B. 1930, Goucher College 
Corwin, Harold Benn (Law Ш) gh 
Costantini, August Mario (Jun s y 
'vril Anthony (Law 1) 


Costello, € 


A.B. 1927, Providence © llege 
АМ. 1929, Notre Dame Universi tie 
Cottam, Clarence (Grad.) 
B.S. 19 M.S. 1927, Brigham 
Young University E 
‘ort n, El r. abe th Storrs Jun 58) 14 
‘ouch, Cecilia Louise (Jun. 34 9 
'oughlin, John Joseph (Uni¥ — 7 


( 

( 

( 

y ston Mrs Clemency King Р 
Couns Isabella Victoria (Jun p 
( 

c 

( 

( 


Iman 


Jun 30) pc 


'ourter, Jesse Franklin 1 

urtney, Ralph L. (Univ.) of 
tCovey, William B. (Jun. 57) р p* 

'ovington, Halstead Shaw (Law 


val Acade р 


Graduate 1 


tCowan, Claude Wilson odi 
Cowgill, Evelyn Louise (Jun. 39) № 
(Law ш) 


tCowgill, Harold 


1. The George Ў ashingto? 


University d 
Cowgill, William Н. (Jun. 34) _„ v 
roll William (Jun 3 
( Eng. 4° 


Cowles 


Cowling, James E iward 


Cowsill. Catherine M Ed., ^ 
AB » om The George Washingt?” c 
University Em 0 
tCowsill, Gladys Lillian LS U с 
A.B. 1934, American Univers! * 
tCox, Albert I Ir. (Univ) n ^ 
tCox, Charles Marshall (Law i 
*Cox, Frances E. (Ed. 134) ^ 
Cox, Jane Leslie (Ed 82.66) X 
tCox. Lawrence Morgan (Jun) 2 
t p^ í 
Cox, Mary Winifred (Jun- 3° f 
Cox, Robert (Law II) 2 
A B. 1931, University 0! Tenne” 4 
Cox, R t Eugene (Jun f 
tCox, Robin Lytle, J! Jun. 12) or 
i }гад.) 
Coyner, Ruth Emma (Ога n 
B 19 Central 5tate Teache 
‘oll Imond, Okla 
College a 2 On Wa КЕТ : 
A.M. 1931, The pé 
University { ) 
Crabbe, Alfred Gardner (ШИ oF 


Crabbe, Fre 


d Locke 


(Jun) 


— 


nf, р 
В larold Albert (Med. I1) 


® 1926, P С 
1930 — State College Ро 
бы Diversity * George Washington 
Can Hazel G 
n el C t 
Y we Ben R Е 82.66 Okla 
aig tie! Frank Univ.) y: 
B к Hjelm (Ed., A.M EE 
Unive The George Washingto P^ 
Qui, Versity g ashington 
vt, William a oity of Miss ти 
Lu Wn, Al am Ames (Eng X uen 
Main, lan Rau (Jun. © : ap 
AR оті Virgini; D.C 
toa, m Einia (Ed., A D.C 
193", The George Was 2ч ны 
Cae rity R ashington 
0 W 
Crampton "Рог, Jr, (С 
Campton Alex B (Med. m^ де? 
(мол, HD, dwin (Jun. € TE 
sehe, мч Hilda A. (Jun.) 4) M. 
— Stanley (Eng. . ١ D.C 
Bs, Ms Harold G. (UM ) ne 
. 1928, Ga r. C 
тоу Arnegie Institute of 
(0... 1935. С 
^ Жөн Dornell University 
В, » Vante V 
t 1931, incent (Mec 4 
Am — Cross Colle. avon vt 
АВ, tore „гасе (Col., І 
бау men a College 
chord F isabeth B (Univ.) ү 
a 


Кї , "ran r 
канш” р а0сев Victor 


Wrage? Francis н (yt Оча. 46) D.C 
On 4, ) H. (Jun. 4 ^ 
үч, hale Elizabeth d д) D.C 
a! B 19 illiam W. (1, um ) D.C. 
Мы: J 31, University aw 1) Mont. 
qu, tan (Jun y of Montana 
Teer, экое (Med Ту D.C 
oa : заз Donald (Law II) Utah 
g hto E l niversity of U 4 hse 
е ^ie Milo (v 5 
ур ( ~arroll (Col ^ in.) Kans 
A ios prey, jr. (1 БЕ Kans 
U 32, The С aw ) J 
Oy, pity 't George Washington re 
Кы Rich - 
к a Chard Paulett (Col 
ting AL label с (U ol. 60) D.C 
A Kay? Melton (Uni, : D.C 
» ther; "A (Univ v 
Qr Gla баек Virginia (Col. ¢ * 
Уз Helen ( Jun.) м —* 
"ila - Leland (Eng.) Calif 
5, ın Marle: 8 Ind 
; 1934 T 5 Louis (Col rag 
ану George кан ) Ohio 
fes eld, хоп 
—8 pth lola (Jun. 60) 
A piden, E" William (] » Ghio 
$, 1933, абое (Med pe: 42) D.C 
= Мес D " 
D.C 


5, 1933, ТО 
Q, Diver e 
fei, TOY 


"tor , 
ge Washington 


Crocker, J. Allen (Eng., Uncl.; Univ.) 
B.S. in EE. 1 
Washington Univ 
'roft, George W Jun. 27 
"ronenberg, William Charles Jun. 12 


( 
Ç 
Cronin, James Paul (Jun. 27 
C 


LePage, Jr 
John's Co 


Govt. 65 


Cronmiller 


B.S. 1924, St 
Crooks, William 
Crosby, Benjamin Lincoln Med. I 

B.S. 1914, University of Califorr 
Crosetto, Albert George (Jun. 57) 
Crosetto, Vena Mary Law ПІ 

A.B The George Washing 


University 


Cross, Allen Slayman Med. IV 
tCross, Doris Isabel (Jun 
Cross, James Garland (Ed. 10 


Laura Elizabeth (Law I) 


Cross, 
A.B. 192 1 lege 
B.Litt. 19 Columbia Univers 
Cross, Sydney Estey Jun. 18 
tCrossan, Walter В Univ 


Crosser, Barbara (Jun. 93 


Crossette, George Jun. 97 
Crossfield Eng. € 
Calhoun (Law I 


Crouch, Edward 
Crouch, Paul C. (Jun. 63 
Crouch, William Henry ( 
Crouse, William Austin 

tCrowder, Harry S. (Eng) 
Crowder, Robert (Eng. 51) 
Crowell, Albert Willits I 


Univ.) 
tCrowell, Robert E. (Jun 


21) 
Fred Victor (Eng. 5! 
(Col. 60) 


(Law I) 


Crowley, 
Crowther, Don Q 
tCrozier, Gordon Ww 
A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
Crump, Warren C. (Eng. 45) 
Crutchfield, Lee G. (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1932, University of Richmond 
tCruz, Federico B. (Univ.) 
tCubero, Anastasio Piezas 
Cullen, Ellis Anne (Jun. 12) 
Culler, John Lester (Law III) 
1, Frances B (Univ.) 


tCumbertord 
tCumberland, Frank D. (Univ.) 


Cummings, Kathleen (Govt. 96) 
tCummings, Owen C. (Govt. 84) 
Cundiff, Charles Reed (Eng. 94) 
Jun. 18) 
(Govt 


Jun. 15) 


Cunningham, Austin 
tCunningham, Carol L 


125) 


Cunningham, Dorwin Jerome (Jun.) 
tCunningham, Frances M. (Univ.) 
Cupp, Roma Alice (Jun. 45 
Cupples, Homer L. (Law 1) 
B.Ch.E. 1921, Ph.D. 1924, Ohio 
State University 
fCurran, Harold W (Govt., A.M.) 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


Law I1) 


Currie, Daniel, Jr 
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Currie, Daniel Allan (Law IT) N.C 
B.S. 1928, Davidson College 

Curry, John Edward (Law III) Md. 
Graduate 1923, 1 Naval Academy 


Cutler, Katherine Marie (F.A., Uncl.) Md 
A.B. in Arch. 1934, The George 
Washington University 
Cuvillier, Eugenia (Med. I) D.C 
B.S. 1930, A.M. 1932, The George 
Washington University 


Cuvillier, Louis Marshall, Jr. (Med. I) D.C. 


D 


tDaane, Martha Teresa (Jun. 45) Mich 
Dahlgren, John O. (Jun. 77) Calif 
tDahn, Eloise Nona (Jun., Uncl.) Md 
tDahn, Wilma Estelle (Univ.) Md 
Dailey, Helen V. (Jun. 24) Va 
Dalby, Dent D. (Law I) Utah 
A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
tDale, Arthur Russell (Jun Mo 
Dale, William J. (Jun. 51) Pa 
Daleen, Lawrence (Jun. 15) HII 
fDaley, Catherine R. (Univ.) D.C. 
Dalton, Lary Hall (Univ.) Ga 
fDalton, Terry James (Col. 71) Miss 
tDaly, Arlene (Univ.) D.C 
tDampman, Marjorie Jane (Jun., Uncl.) D.C 
Dangel, Clara L. (Univ.) Ohio 
tDaniel, Bert Taylor (Univ.) D.C 
Daniel, Frank Clifton, Jr. (Govt. 89) D.C 
Daniel, William Aglior Jun. 30) Md 
Daniels, Margaret E. (Jun. $0) D.C 
Danielson, Emma Louise (Law 1) D.C 
A.B. 1934, Mt. Holyoke College 
Danish, Abraham W. (Jun. 33) D.C 
Danish, Jacob Mayr (Jun. 58) D.C. 
fd'Anjou, Mariette Barbecot (Jun. 57) France 
Danner, Arthur Vincent (Jun. 108) Ind 
tDanner, Elma Lilian (Jun. 29) D.C 
Danzansky, Joseph Baer (Law I) D.C 
Danziger, Littman (Jun.) Tex 
LL.B. 1931, Houston Law School 
Darby, Eleanor Nourse (Jun. 44) D.C 
Darby, Harry Dunbar (]un.) Md 
tDarling, Duane George (Col, Uncl) Utah 
tDarling, Paul S. (Jun. 27) N.Y 
Darling, Ralph Edwin (Col. 64) N.Y 
tDarnell, Herbert Eugene 16) D.C 
tDart, Ann Killeen (Jun. 23) Va 
tDaugherty, John T. (Jun.) D.C 
Daughtrey, Darien Butler (Med. I) D.C 
B.S. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Davidson, Dorothy Steele (Univ.) D.C 
Davison, Edward H. (Univ.) Va 


A.B. 1934, American University 
Davidson, Howard MacDougal (Eng. 68) D.C 
Davidson, Muriel Ruth (Jun. 60.66) Mont 
tDavidson, Robert Key (Jun. 37) D.C 
Davidson, Sidney (Jun. 19) D.C 


Davis, Benjamin Lawrence (Jun. 60) Ohio 


tDavis, Berryman (Jun. 8) of 
Davis, Catherine Hilda (Jun) p 
Davis, Channing O. (Eng 119) № 


Davis, Charles Thomas Оча 45) 
Davis, Cresson Orion (Law II) s 
A.B. 1931, The George Washingt? 
University 
tDavis, David McClure (Law D ы 
B.S. in Е.Е. 1931; Princet 
University ^ 
m % 
Davis, Edna (Col. 63) 


Davis, Edward French (Eng. 18) Y 
tDavis, Edward Hewett (Jun) 1 
Davis, Fremont (Eng.) ii 
Davis, George C. (Eng. 62) р 
Davis, Gordon (Jun. 27) к, 
tDavis, Hampton (Jun.) С 
tDavis, Harold Julian (Univ) p^ 
tDavis, Henry (Col. 101) pt 


Davis, Jack Butler (Jun. 33) 

Davis, Jack Clemens (Law D № 
Davis, James Kenneth (Jun 
Davis, John Henry (Jun x nC 
Davis, Malcolm (Jun. 35.66 ) C 
tDavis, Margaret Gwenllian (Jun. 9 p 
Davis, Mary Margaret (Jun. 3° А 
Davis, Pleasant Baxter (Jun. $ Й » 
tDavis, Richard Douglas (Jum 5/ 


tDavis, Robert J. (Col, АМ) оа 
A.B. 1911, The George Washi 


University 

Davis, Selby Brinker (Jun. $6) ye 

tDavis, Thomas Jefferson (Univ. sipi ГА 
А.В. 1927, University of Miss! A 

Law 11) D 

Law "^, 


rsitY 


Davis, Thomas Joel 
Davis, Thomas McCormick \ 
B.S. in Е.Е. 1929, Umive 
Louisville ы ity 
M.S in E i 1931, Yale l nivem Ga) 
s iam Columbu / 
Davis og A.M. 195% Ба 
Alabama 
Davis, William James ( 
tDavis, Willis O'Neill (Jum m ir 
tDavison, Ruth Lowe —5 m o» 
Dawes, Gladys Meredith Ü w) y 
tDawkins, Eleanor Jessie y , 
Dawson, Donald S. (Law Missouri pc 
A.B. 1930, University 9 je 9 px 
Dawson, Harvey McClary » 
Dawson, Lewis J (Eng. 47 y 
tDawson, Robert Ray wu 
Day, John W (Univ - Geork® 
BS. in М.Е. 1934 Th pt 
Washington l niversity 
tDay, Sara Milligan (1 v^ Nashingt?? ї 
А.В. 1929, The George wt 
University è " pé 
fDeal, Nancy V. (Univ ә хм 
Dean, Arthur Parker — 
tDean, Frances S (Univ). j M. 
Dean, Hellen Elizabeth (Coe shing 
A.B. 1930, University of 
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» Goucher College 
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S International Y.M.C.A 
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Dick, S. Jack ( 
Dickens, John Robert (Eng 
Dickens, Paul Fredericq 


Й. 1934. U 
1934, University of 


1934, The George 
Washington University 

Dickey, Allen Joyner (Jun 24 

Dickey, Raymond R. 

Elizabeth Loree (Law I1) 

B.S. 1924, Wilson College 


Dienstl, Anne E. (Jur 
Arthur (Law 1) 


' Sylvia B 
arbara (] 
1, University of Washington 


' TY Lero 
Leroy (J 
Difrancesco, Vincent ( Jun. 10) 
Leonilo T. (Med. II) 
University of Southern 


The Ge ; 
y ^ George Washington 


tDigerness, Orville 
Dudley Harden 


Diller, Charles Carvel 


А.В. 1931, The George Washington 
Dillman, Geraldine ( Jun. 24 
tDillon, John H 

A.B. 1931, Yale University 
tDillon, Retta W 
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A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
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‘ ley F Law II) 

zler, Norman William (Jun. 21) 
) Raymond H Jun. 81) 
ine, Vernon Harde Law I) 

і Donald Vernam (Law I 
bson, Thomas William (Jun. 24 
kterman, Minnie (Jun. 4) 
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tern University 


BS. 19 Northwe 
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dson, Ewel 
1, Ha Douglas (Law I 
Frederick Henry, Jr. (Eng. 36 
Carroll Johns Law III) 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
[| ۷ ty 
e, Daniel A. (Ed., Ed.D. 
A.B. 1916, Henderson-Brown College 
A.M. 1922, The George Washington 
University 
Iph, Laverne Elliott 
k, John Frank 111 
Alice Elizabeth 30) 
Cha Leo (Col. 72) 
Idson, Carl Shannon (Jun. 29 
Joseph George (Law III) 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
gl ebastian Augustus (Med. II) 
ella, Dorothy C. (Jun 
поѓгіо, Gregory Richard (Med. IV) 
31, University of Virginia 
ghue, James Joseph (Col. 87) 
ho, Donovan Haskell (Law 1) 
Ann Rice (Jun 
Robert J. (Ed. 98) 
е, Christopher Alfred (Law I) 
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Universit 
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Douglass, Frances Justina (€ ) 
*Dovemer, Robert Fournier (БШ 4 
TDow, Packard (Jun 9 b 


Dowling, James Wilson (Jum ! 


) 
Downey, Paul William (Ел, ¥" yd x 


Doxtater, Jacob Harrison : 
Doyle, Catherine М. (Univ) 7 s 
В.В.А. 1926, Boston Universiti xh 
pmo 108) T^ 
Doyle, Mary Joan (Jun o 
Joyle, Vernon M. (Jun. 36) р (o 
Doyle, William Edward Las p» 
tDraper, Cou Law 1 p 
tDraper, Eliz ' D» D 
tDraper, Estelle М Ide juna A 
Draper, Maurice Glenn o > 
Dreiling, Edwin J. (Law 2) Grate 
А В. 1932, Fort Hays, Kane fr 
College ) yl 
)rennor y uise Dudley (79 ; pc 
Dreyer, Walter F. (Jun. 39). a toi) pb 


A. 
*Dreyfuss, Edmund Wook (F. i ۳ А 
Horace Featherstone (Ju 


Jrury 
fDrury, J. Burke (Law Dn ping? 
A.B. 1934, The George Was t 
University 4,99. 0 
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Geraci, Mario Jerome (Jun. 6) of 
Geraci, Verona Lucia (Jun. 6) к 
Gerber, Harold (Jun. 64) Hi 


Gerber, Leon (Med. III) 
Gerber, Toby (Jun. 31) 
tGerber, William (Univ.) 
А.В. 1929, University o 
A.M. 1932, The George 
University 
Gerhardt, Janet Sylvia (Col. $$) C 
Gerlach, Edgar Martin (Jun. 
Gerson, Leon (Jun. 23) C 
Gersten, Maurice R. (Jun. 84) » 
fGerstin, Cynthia (б 
‘Gertler, Louis (Law IID) t; on 
A.B. 1934, The George Washing pc 
University pe 
Gertler, Morton (Eng 17) AM) 
*Gessford, Margaret (Ed., Washi 


( Pen nsylvanis 
Washi 


A.B. 1926, The George p» 
University D 

Getz, Howard F. (Law ? 1 C 

B S. 1930, Syracuse University De 
Gevinson, Daniel (Jun. 15) pc 
Ghormley, Dyer (Eag #1 n 
Ghosn, Noel A. (Univ. r k 
tGiaccone, Leon Marion (Univ) vt 
tGibbons, Robert D. (Jun) 6 pé 


Gibbs, Andrew Harris (Jun: 
tGibbs, Kate Marie (Univ. лов 
'А B 1919, The George Wash 
University * e 
— Paul apy i (Univ) p. 
Gibernau, José (Col., ze 
'B S, 1929, Fordham — o» 
Gibson, Frank Eugene o 
Gibson, George Edward Oklahoma pc 
А.В. 1934, University о ) 
Gibson, Margaret H — 
tGibson, Stanley Harer ( ari p 
Giffen, Jane Parker (Univ. i " 
Gilbert, R. Jeannette (Jun. : 
William, J* 
Mahlon Wi get # p 


Gilbreath, 
tGilder, Albert ren 
Gile, Philip Lindsay, Jf ^" n.) y 
Gililland, Norman Ambrove на t 


` j: r^ w. (Col 60) 
tGilkey, Earle ү (Eng) 


tGill, Arthur Patric 


tGill, Joseph Norman йалт, Meri? 
A.B. 1933, University © 


С 
2 Julie (Univ.) 
D.C 
LA M. 918, van lerbilt University 
* 1, Р #20, niversity o С 
* "a Emory (1 5 gray | 
1G; e" Francis (Univ.) 1 а 
АВ, oo CPh Rogers, Jr. (Law I) Dc 
Gillin Е 935, University of M ł 
tGillis, leanor (Jun pero 
Gi 18, Barbara Loui 4 D.C 
tGi E Jacob (Med. E sss) D.C 
бим" Marguerite Ed. 72) D.C 
LI je Louis (Col 7) р 
1. —— $ D.C 
Ging рашы Ке" 
Кре, Lawrence Hen 
Maen’ Donald Edw * Un | * 
t тте, —* Marie i niv Ж De 
C T 
* » Robert Kell 
E elley (Un > 
Утеп, Ralph, Jr. (1 na rag D.C 
ума, Louise L. (Univ.) Dé 
Ww. 
Glan r^ Augustus Russell, Jr. (J Mi 
Лава orothy М; (Jun.) жт e NY 
lau i Samuel (Med. III) NY 
* Nathan (Med. ТУ) D.C 
932, The Geor 
teres ne George Washington 
n 
8.1 Marshall Cedric (Col, A.M.) Р.С 
jn. 034, The George Washingt: 
Село ersity b eet 
n 
Nie, Мау Louise (Е 1 69) D.C 
BS. пуу, Uhr * 
Glick * ч University of Dayton 
бесе, eph John (Jun. 53) K 
f mam, J Ralph Otto (Jun.) D.C. 
Goddard es Henry (E ng., Uncl.) I i 
Gode? d, Jennie Clayton (C l 1 sc. 
orbe], Thomas Rasen (Un v) p^ De. 
Коти iolet Dore chs = 
rds thy (Jı 6 ` 
йы" A. (Jun.) tpe Ken 
BS > Louis Joseph (Med. I) N Y 
934, C l i 
| Americ atholic University of 
Oheen, № 
беды: Mildred C. (Jun. ‹ 
Сој рег, Ann (Col * NJ 
AB ® Bessie F. (Ed., А.М.) NJ 
. 1929, New York State ; 
= New York S у, 
{базе Leachers, Albany CY e 
Gold &; Herman (Er 
d a ng.) 
Gol dert Isadore { Phar. 60) DC 
беде” кт ar R. (Jun 11) D.C 
Gold R» Shirley (Jur 5) > 
Golden te? Mary ( c 5 Mis 
Gok len. zene Edward (En o6) D.C 
Gold. Robert (Med n s. c 
Go! * Pearl (Univ.) D 
а 
Go! Бе Eli Samuel (Jun. 34) NJ 
a! dens Nathaniel (Med. III) N J 
Goldfaden eria n atr 3 
old » Benjamin Paul ( | 
Golgi Joseph (Tun РА "— D 
Got Milton (Med D D С 
Goldene Nathan (Са, 61) ос 
Theodore D. (1 aw I) Ark 


Students Re 


gistered xlvii 


Goldsmith, Samuel Jacob (Jun. 12) Pa 
Goldstein, Josep А. Jun.) D.C 
Goldstein, Max (Med П) D.C 


Gonzalez, Ada Maria (Jun., Uucl.; Univ.) P.R 
Donald Willis (Col., A.M.) Ohio 


Gooch, 


А.В. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
tGooch, Theodore John (Univ.) N.J 
Good, Newell Emanuel (Grad.) Kans 
A.B 27, Heidelberg College 


"The George Washington 


University 
Goodall, Alfred Burrows (Col. 157) р.С 
Kans 


J 


tGoodell, John Elson 
tGood man, David A D.C 
tGoodman, Edgar Leona D.C 
A.B. 1 M.D 
Washington t 
M.M.Sc. 1934, University of 
Pennsylvania 
tGood man, Leo Univ.) Mass 
Goodman, Robert Law D Wis 
A.B. 1932, University of Wisconsin 
tGoodnow, Wilbur Emerson Law 1 Colo 
A.B. 1933, University of Colorado 
Goodrich, Cora Frances Col. 89) D.C 
Goodrich, Vernon Lee (Е.А. 105) Oreg 
tGoodwin, М. Kent (Univ.) I! 
Good ykoontz, William Francis (Col. 68) W.Va 
tGoolsby, Madge C. (Jun. 45) D.C 
Goozh, Arthur ©. (F.A. 107; Govt., A.M.) D.C 
Gordon, Armand Byron Med. I) D.C 
Gordon, Hyman Herbert (Jun. 27) Conn. 
Gordon, Jennie Millicent (Jun. 106) D.C 
Gordon, Nancy Vera (Univ.) D.C. 
Gordon, Robert Eugene Law I) Wis 
A.B. 1930, Trinity University 
Gordon, Roberta Paul (Jun. 38) D.C 
Gore, Harold Olen Law П) N.Mex 
Gormly, Eva May (Col. 112) Iowa 
tGorse, Peter Francis Jun.) R.I 
Gose, Carroll C. (Eng., Uncl.) Va 
Gosnell, Earl John (Univ.) D.C 
Gottlieb, Jerome Joseph (Govt. 66) D.C 
Gottlieb, Joseph Jun. 47) D.C 
tGortschalk, Louis C. (Col., A.M.) Wis. 
A.B. 1931, University of Wisconsin 
tGould, Irene Sinclair (Univ.) Md 
Goumas, Marcus Peter (Jun. 26) Pa. 
Gover, Samuel Clark (Col. 114) Md 
Mass 


nus F. G. (Col. 89) 


tGoyette, Li 
k, Jr. (Law Ш) Ohio 


Gradolph, W illiam Franc 


Grady, Florence Elizabeth Col. 82) D.C. 
tGraeff, Allan Hathaway (Jun.) Mass 
tGraf, Theodore К. (Jun. 54) Iowa 
Graff, Paul Mabon Jun.) Pa 
Graham, Elmer F. (Jun.) Ind. 
Graham, Henry Joseph (Univ ) Tex 
Graham, Violet W. (Jun.) Ariz 
Granberry, Billy B. (Law IID Miss 

Col. 55-33) Mont 


Granier, James Albert 


gd. 89) 


riff 
Elizabeth Dickerson | 


G 

i а h, Grace Catherine (L9 77) 

SM Kelley E. (Eng <3) 

А th, Terry Delmar (Law In 
James Anthony (Med IV) 

LS. 1931, Franklin and Marshall 
£ 

Grimes, Сосо Mills (Jun. 26) 

І попе Мае (Jun) 


I., Unel.) 


( 
Irving 
к 1 | p А 
ff, Charles LeRoy (Univ? 
Grol 
- an, F ›ге L. (Col 9o! 
(Grad) 


Gropp, Mildred Hutchinson 
College 


A B. 191 mit! 
Ed.M. 1930, Harvard University 
(Graas 

G j 

B in М.Е. 1933, The 

- Washington University 

Gross, Mary E. (Univ) 

{Ого Ruth Turner (Univ.) 
Groves, Horace Alvie (Jun.) 
tGroves, Mary (Ju 

tGrubic, Eli (Law D 

Grunwell, John Roscoe, Jr. Gua 33) 
Guert Nellie Evans Univ.) 
Guggisberg, Mane (Jun) 

Guill, Mary (Ed. бо) 

Guinn, Gladys Elizabeth Еа. 87) 
Gulbrandson, Don ]vor Eng 
Gundersheimer, Jerome Ё dward J 
Gunion, John Bowman (Law ID 
Gunion Clarence Dant in 90) 
Gurewitz, Rena (Univ? 

Gurley. Leila Virginia (Col 77) 
tGurley, Mari Univ.) 

y of Missouri 


Hackerma Irvin 
Hackw Karl Christy aw 
Haddow, Anna Grad.) 
A.B A.M. 1927, Pe ار‎ 
sre Colleg 4 
B.S. in 1.5. 19 Drexel [nstit" 


D.C 
Va 
D.C 
Wash 
DA 
D.C. 


А.В. 1934, Uni f 


iv Law I11) 
A.M.; Col. A.M.) ‹ 


orge Washington 


Handloff, Herman 


#Наппап, 
А.В. 1932, 

University 
Hannan, Mary Angela 
tHanscom Fred Robe 
tHansen, 
tHansen, 

Hansen, 

Hanson, Clara Amelia 

Harbaugh, Eva Luella ( 
A.B. 1931 

; by, Louis I : Uni у 

iHamer Bana poe’ Harden, Jean (Jun. 25 
A.B Fd. Ryan (La £ tHardester, John 5) 

› 31 J Hardiman, Ralph 5 


“Ж agli 
Carolina A.B. 1933, Univers 
Harding, Davis Ph 


Hami 
H E ohn Stafford (Eng 
on, Alice Ramsey (J rdir hy 
y 4 Harding, Dorothy Virg 
Harding, Ralph Le 


Нап 

t uton, Clai Р 

tHamilto: laire Wilson (J ^ 
tHardisty, E ward 1 


€ George Washington 


» Corbin Braxton (Univ 


The George Washington 


1 The University Record 


tHardy, Beatrice F Jun. 24) Wash 
Hardy, Glen Ewing (Law III) Utah 
A.B. 1930, University of Utah 
Hardy, Karl John (Law, LL.M.) Utah 
A.B. 1928, University of Utah 
LL.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Hardy, Leonard Daniel (Law I) Miss 
A.B. 1928, University of Mississippi 
Hargett, Anna May (Univ.) Md 
tHargett, Oscar Sargent (Tun. 18) Ala 
tHarkness, Hetty Louise (Jun. 24) Va 


Harlan, Frances McNeer 
A.B. 1932, 


University 


Col., A.M.) D.C 
The George Washington 


Harlan, Jack Rodney (Jun.) D.C 
Harlan, Wilbur Vaughn (Col. 89) D.C 
tHarlow, Louise W. (Univ.) N.C 
Harmon, Robert Luther (Jun.) D.C 
tHarms, William Henry (Eng. 76) Md 
tHarper Anna Elizabeth (Ed. 80) D.C 
tHarper, Helen Virginia (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 


A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Harper, Lamar Blewett (Med. III) Mont 
Univ.) N.C 


tHarper, Thelma Claire 


A.B. 1920, Lander College 
Harrell, Albert Wesley, Jr. (Jun.) Va 
tHarrell, Hugo Lewis (Univ.) Ala 
Harrell, Jerome Blaine (Med. III) D.C 
t Harriman, Martha Ann (Jun.) Ohio 


(Univ.; Law, Uncl.) D.C 


ge Washington 


Harrington, Cecile B 
A.B. 1932, The G« 


University 


tHarrington, Janette T. (Univ.) Ohio 
B.S. in Jour. 1931, Ohio State 
University 
Harris, C. Walter (Col Iowa 


23 
Harris, Ernest Malone, Jr. (Law II) S.C 
A.B. 1931, Wake Forest College 


tHarris, Foley White (Univ.) D.C. 
Harris, John Ashton (Law I) Va 
A.B. 1932, University of Richmond 
Harris, John Law (Law III) Va 
Harris, Louise (Univ.) Okla 
Harris, Robert Barrows (Col., A.M.) Utah 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Harris, Thomas Hilliard (Jun. 77) Miss 
Harris, William James (Univ.) Va 
tHarris. William Jay (Law I) D.C. 
A.B. 1933, University of California 
tHarrison, Edward (Jun.) D.C 
Harrison, Jane Kollock (Ed. 100) Va 
Harrison, John Ward (Eng. 83) D.C 
fHarrison, Joseph Owens (Col. 84) D.C 
tHarrison, Louis Pincus (Col. 79) Mass 
Harrison, Marjorie Belle (Jun. $7) N.C 
Harrison, Susan-Ish (Col., A.M.) Va. 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Harrison, Sydney Lee (Jun. 77.33) D.C, 
tHarrison, Tommie Lee Jun.) Ark. 


A № 
tHarrison, W. Hollis (Jun. 41) р 
Harrison, William Wirt, Jt. (Law 1 


А.В. 1930, Davidson College NI: 
Harrow, Sylvia (Univ.) a 
tHarrsen, Edythe Viola (Jun) V 
tHart, Joseph Irel (Law D) тежей? 

A.B. 1933, Brigham Young Univ Си? 
Hart, Laurence С. (Jun.) Ш) 
Hartman, Clarence Richard (Мей а 

А.В. 1934, The George Washi f 

University 11) 
Hartman, John Adams, Jr (Law 


A.B. 1932, Dickinson College 1 
tHartmann, George W. (Eng: 44 4 т: 
Hartnett, Harriette Howe (Jun: 3 і 
Hartung, Elizabeth (Jun 30) eC 


tHartwell, Brace Е. (Univ.) 9.66) c 
Harvey, George Reuben — р! 
Harvey, John Augustus (Law © * 

B S. 1931, University of Illinois Y 


] Lewis s 101) 3 


Univ.) 


Harvey, Leonar¢ 
Harvey, Vera Mae (Jun 


tHaskell, A 

B.S. 1930, Dartmc 
tHaskell, Frank B., Jr. ( 

B.S. 1932, The George 

University 

Haskell, Trueman Lanham 
Haslam, Reuben (Law р . Col» 
Haslam, William Hill (l aiv 27: 

B.S. 1934, Brigham Young (Uni) pe 
Hasslocher, Claudio Germano Ne 
tHasson, Teresa R. (Univ Cob т pc 
Hatch, Lorraine Georgia ( wt 
Hatch, Mellie Louise Quo. 
tHatch, Ruth Streeter (Univ. 


Nevada pc 


A.B. 1929, University “hes ре 
Hatchett, Lela Margaret v 
fHathaway, Beulah Qut.) Mo 
Hathorn, Alleen (Col., (law 1) 

horn, Fleet Cooper, J” Tes 
lr $ "OR Mississippi State pc 


‘oll „1 Und) рё 
ньога, Herbert Camp (Cole Du) fi 
tHatke, Margaret Elizabeth - 


I 
Hatton, Don Virgil (Med. yo 9 ПА 


i ton, Evelyn E 1) 
іна ler, jen 1 heodore de x p» 
* aug > * á f 
u Ralph Freeman ( bin 
E wem The George Wash! uf 
University (Col. юй pc 
tHausknecht, Ephraim 1۷) 


Il, Robert Barron (1 
yi hes University © 


i п, 30) 
Haves, Mildred —— 


Cornell Universi? n4) Dé 
Richard Paulison er 9 D 


Sydnor 
п 07 Jun.) 


daw 0 


Hawes, Katherine ? 

A.B. 1033, 
Hawes, 
tHawkins, Burto 
Hawthorne, 


R. Glenn ( 


Hawthorne, W 


Rie ill M 

dS Mae gen auum Je T 
Hayco Robert Univ.) NA 
< x N : 

tHaycock’ David LeGrande (Jun. 28) D.C 
LL.B » Stephen Pineo (Col. 86) Md 

tHaycrag 1934, Columbus University F 

{Наусгар» alee 1. (Univ.) rx D.C 

} ayes, р Vester Jolly (Univ.) —— 
ayes, ar Macser Jun. 29) U : i 
EN Gerald Mark (Jun.) Wash. 
ay а Gray (Col. y 

tH Robe D (Wain) 111; Law I) Utah 
liven Ruth G. (Univ.) +: 
A эр ме Leslie (Law I) —* 

і. 1934, 7. o А 
| X — George Washington 
es, Н; 

۰ ui er James (Med. I) D.C 
Aynie, A ary Hazeltine (L.S. 111) N.C 
Haynaworth, С у р E 
1 1, Cust C 
: ays, Dolph (un —* (Med. I) У.С 
ays, К „ Uncl.) Ark 


e y 
: epg y N. (Govt., A.M.) Kans 
Hays, Omar I em of Wichita 
ay . Jun.) ў 
в Lucile Woodson (Col., A.M.) Vs 
ізо с } 
933, Brenau College i ү 


Hazard Ch 
— atlotte Wooldridge (Col. 97) 
— jew Henry (Med. D уйн D.C 
: ee — (Univ.) Md 
* 3, Haverford Colle 
Hap Arthur (Jun. HM D Conr 
ae, Com Alfred (Col. 100) Va 
tath, Kath — Hu 
В. У thryn Gladys (Col., A.M.) D C 
tHeaton, yy aa University 
Daane фр » (Univ. : 
e hie res Payne (Univ.) D c. 
к ntoinette D. (Jun. 6) W.Va. 
— George Washington 
La d aurine (Ju 2 5 
жуа, А, (Gove 89) : ^n 
leers, W tea Lee (Law П) W.Va 
\ А iam Henry (Univ.) Wash. 
Не еу, 930, Whitman College 
quede ower, M * Оча.) а 
мус M агјогіе Frances (Jun. 20) Мо 
eg, Bere lla Crawford (Col. 119) Ма. 
Heilma trice J. (Col 96) S.Dak 
; п, James M. (Law II) а Р 
Heilman jot Lehigh U niversity à 
leilman, ге (Jun. 21) D.C. 
tine, W “see Gun. 21) D.C. 
inci e iam А. (Eng. 65) D.C 
BS. gag Ртейегіск (Law I) Dc 
АМ —— University of lowa 
tHe} Jhiversity he George Washington 
intel, Laura $ 
Ver Snell-baker (U : 
dier H. (Med IV) - es 
» Elbert George (Law I) Iowa 


1930, $ 1 
30, State University of Iowa 


n : Students Registered 


li 


Heison, Walter John ( Jun.) Pa. 
Heisse, Robert (Eng. 3) Ш 
Heitzmann, Sister Celine Mary (Med. I) N.Y. 
fHeizer, Mabel Sidney (Univ.) D.C 
Heller, Eleanor A. (Law II) D.C 
Helm, Herschel H. (Eng.) Ky 
Helmholz, Yedda Feldman (L.S., Uncl.) Calif. 
A.B. 1928, University of California 


at Los Angeles 
Albert Harrison (Eng., Uncl.) D.C. 


The George Washington 


Helvestine, 
B.S. 1933, 
University 
Helvestine, William (Law III) D.C. 
Frederick George (Med. III) Pa 


Helwig, 
B.S. 1932, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Helwig, Richard A. (Jun. 69) D.C 
tHenderson, Benton Maret (Univ.) Kans 
tHenderson, James McI s (Law I) Tex 
Henderson, Mary Ann (CoL, A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Henderson, Ralph Leonard (Jun. 74) D.C 
Henderson, Roy Burge (Eng., Uncl.) D.C. 
1Henderson, Г. Greig (Govt. 70) Pa 
Hendricks, Arthur Glen (Law I) D.C 
A.B. 1927, Illinois College 
tHendricks, John E. (Law III) Md 
B.S. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Hendricks, Walter A. (CoL, A.M.) Wis. 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Hennig, Hugo M. (Jun.; Eng., Uncl.) D.C 
Henninger, Clair Francis (Jun. 41) Pa 
Henrie, Homer Hudson (Law П) Ohio 


B.S. in Bus. Adm. 1931, Ohio State 


University 
Mont 


Donald Lee (Jun., Unc.) 


tHenry, 

Henry, Edward Ernest (Law II) Wash. 

tHenry, Helen Mary (Jun.) Pa. 

Henryson, Osmon E. (Jun.) Iowa 

Henshaw, Walter (Univ.) Mass. 

Hepburn, Norman C. (Eng. 93) D.C 
Richard Philip (Univ.) Ark 


{Нег ес, 
BS. іп М.Е. 1934 University of 


Arkansas 

Herndon, Miriam Jones (Ed., A M.) Ky 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 

University 


Herndon, Raymond Weedon (Jun. 32) D.C. 


tHerrick, Philip F. (Law, Spec.) D.C. 
A.B. 1929, Williams College 
LL.B. 1935, The George Washington 
University 

Herrmann, Christine Louise (Jun. 40) D.C. 
Herschkowitz, Aaron Louis (Jun. 23) D.C. 
Herzog, Helen N. (Col. 71) D.C. 
Heslep, Douglas Saint (Jun. 36) Ark. 
tHess, Charles Gerald (Jun. 24) D.C. 
Hess, Eva Roseberry (F A. 71) D.C. 
Hess, Jeanette S. (Jun., Uncl.) D.C. 
D.C. 


*Hess, Laurie Floyd (Eng. 123) 


k, Rol ary (Er 
F J ) 
n, I beth M. (Univ 
. 1 А.М. 4 The С 
Маз! nl ty 
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vard, Charles Oliv Jun. 62 
ward, David Au Col., A.M 
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W gton University 
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man, M e (Law П 
1931, 1 Naval Academy 
Ella Mason (Jun., Ind 
A imuel (Law I 
te 19 I Naval Academ 
y, Thomas James (Univ 
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Ma et A. (Col. 13 
Robert Wave Jun. 14) 
ik, Herbert G Ji | 
Wilt Warren (Med. I) 
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Lyma Law 1 
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L. D Law 1 
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І aw Il 
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D man (J 
ar I 
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i ( A 
Á Á 
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( (i per | 
a 
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ily Record 
yD 
tHintgen, Hubert John (Univ) 
A.B. 1932, University of Minne? y 
Hipp, Norbert John (Col 109) 
Hirsch, Frank Tom (Jun. 69) 
Hirst, E. Byron (Law D 
A.B. 1933, University of мой? Y 
Hiscox, Nell Fremont (Ed 108) N 
Hislop, Robert Norman (Law 1) 
A.B. 1930, Bates College L C 
A.M. 1931, American Universit р 
tHite, Preston Bird (Jun.) p 


Hix, William Beryl (Law D 
A.B. 1934, The George Washinat™ " 
University ( 
tHixon, Walter S. (Univ) 41 
tHo, Pei Yuan (Univ.) o) р 
Hobart, Carol L. (Unive Jan i d 
Hobart, Harold McComb (Мен y 
B.S. 1929, Alma College , | [2 
tHobbs, Helen Marjorie (Uni? r1 
tHobbs, James Arthur ge rob) wo 


Hobbs, Robert Boyd (с < 
f s aw 
Hobbs, Winston Ellis (La College — E 


A.B. 1933, Dartmouth b 
tHobson, Barbara Ё (Jun. 52 
Hochstetter, Leo D. (am 437 > 
tHodge, Jean (Univ.) 
— vad (Univ) y 


tHodges, John Grady 
Hodgkins, Helen Marie (Jun) 
Hodgson, ' 


А.В. 1929, же” б 
Hodson, Robert Edward (Govt M 


Hoebreckx, Omer 5 А 
tHoeppel, Raymond ы Сарой я 
Institute of Tec hnologY د‎ aC 
Hofberg, Israel Albert (ae АМ) 
Hoffheins, Francis M. (Co 


B.S. 1930, M.S 


The Geo 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1939 57. pé 
Washington University pr 

Hoffman, Carl О. Eng. 77 D 
Hoffman, Charles North epe " 
A.B. 1930, l niversity of АМ) ; 
Hoffman, Edward Lewis et oy 

B.S. 1929, Roanoke Соё ) 
Hoffmann, Catherine (Cr int t 
LL.B. 1932, The George pe 
University ) № 
Hohberger, Doris ! Jun. 1$ Ў (Univ) р“ 
+Hohensee, Benjamin — Jun.) o 
inp p o 


tHolbrook, Florence V 


Law 
Luther Jenkins | е Ш) 


Holcomb ) 
Holcombe, John Lavallee АЗ оа M 
A.B. 1932, 1 niversity 9 e 
і P (Ed, AP c, оа 
Holcombe, Priscilla (Ё@ че ping 
1 B. 19 14, The George? Washi TA 
034, и 
University 40) № 
Holden, James Bernard жш 50) p 
Holden Massey ТУ Чч й 
yum 5 (Law 


Holden, Robert А 
Holden, Waldo Coleman bn Harvard 
A.B. 1925, М В.А. 19°”, 
University 


Hous 


Holmes, с, 
> race Bruce (1 M Howard, Charles S. (Law 1 
B.S. in Ex 1922, University of 


Pennsylvania 


" Howard, Dorothy Breeding (Col, А.М.) V 
Neb A.B. 1926, Berea College 
L.B : ty < braskz Howard, I. Ray (Jun. 62 D.C 
Ur E orge as ton Howard, 3 Med. I Va 
Hol nivy Howard Ed. 1 D.C 
Бастет. 3 In tHoward, 45 Va 
Holt, Wir... Q7 46s Univ Nev Howard, Marion (Col. & D. 
Holtzman, am L. (Col. 89) D.C tHoward, Mary Helen (Jun D.C 
* "e D.C Howard, Pierre duVinage (Law 1 Ga 
i D.C. tHoward, Richard C. (Univ) D.C 
Utah Howard, Ruth M Ed., A.M D.C 
2, enin )32, Utah State A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
+] Omer, Tol v College University 
: ood, Dorothy — Jun. 43.33 Ural Howard, William E. (Jun. 12) Calo 
ood, James Ed tginia (Ed. 97 Md Howard, William J. P. (Med. III D.C 
Hood, R. Hor ward (Eng. 13 D.C B.S. 1932, The George Washington 
Hood, Ruth Frohl Eng. 67) N.C University 
Hoover, Но р M h (Univ.) Va Howarth, Catherine S. (Col, A.M.) Fla 
AB. | UND S Law ЇЇ) Wyo A.B. 1934, LL.B. 1934 John B 
Hoos : University of Kansas Stetson University 
A.B rine Lacy (Univ.) W.Va Howe, Henry Herbert (Grad Nebr 
Vane The George Washington A.B. 1928, A.M. 1931, University 
Hoover, Paul of Nebraska 
Hoover, Ruch Wer un JC. Howe, Sally (Univ.) D.C 
loover, Will ! Worcester (Univ D. Howe, William Ernest (Jun. 57) D.C 
Ка Mitchell, Jr. (Med. IV X Howell, Herbert Spencer (Jun., Ind.) D.C 
| Univer а George Washington Howell, James McCorkle (Jun.; Ed. 112) Okla 
loppe, Carol Howell, Robert Wayne (Jun.) Miss 
AB tose de озне (Law Ц X Howells, William R. (Jun Utah 
1 PPmann, W * College tHowenstein, Katherine L. (Univ.) D.C 
ES uo ns am H., Jr. (Col, A.M.) S.C A.B. 1928, Ran 1olph-M acon Woman's 
Hopwood > College of Charleston College 
Biase d, Kate Elizabeth Locke (Jun. 92) D.C Howser, Philip Charles Jun. 27) Md 
Horn} iviter Ward (Jun.) те Hubbard, Allen Bradley (Law П) Wis 
Hor, rook, Frank Wheeler, Jr. (Eng. 93 Me tHubbard, Donald (Univ) Fla 
чүч, Albert Merrill (Med B.S. in C.E. 1923, M.S. 1924, Uni- 
RB anes Il (Med. III db : Flond | 
Hor, 32, University of Utah versity of Fionda 
е, And Ph.D. 1932, American University 
Horne rew David (Jun., Uncl Mass +H I G. (U D.C 
H » Marion Seth (T E Hubbard, Jerome У niv.) ).€ { 
orner, Blanch п. 34 Utah A.B. 1927, America! University { 
anche A. (Jun. 23) Va M.S. 1928, Georgetown University | 
| 
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Hubbard, Opal Rhea (Univ.) Ind 
Hubbel, Carter Carol (Law III) Wis 
tHubbell, Marjorie J. (Col. 61) D.C 
Huber, Albert (Univ.) Utah 
Hudson, George Elbert (Jun. 28) D.C 
fHudson, Raymond Minor (Law III) D.C 
Hudson, Schuyler Bemis (Eng. 91) D.C. 
Hudson, Thomas P. (Univ.) D.C 
tHuff, Florence M. (Univ.) Va 
Huff, James K., Jr. (Univ.) Miss 
Huff, Neal Jay (Law П) Iowa 
Huffman, Yale Bryant, Jr. (Jun. 46) Nebr 
Hughes, Albert George (Jun. 32) D.C. 


Hughes, Carroll White (Col., A.M.) Kans 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


University 


Hughes, Charles Randolph (Jun. 48) D.C 
tHughes, Charles Wiley (Eng. 4) D.C 
Hughes, Harriet Elizabeth (Jun. 31) Md 
Hughes, Jane (L.S. 94) D.C. 
fHughes, John P. (Univ.) Minn 
tHughes, Roy Ellis (Univ.) D.C 
Hulbert, Leila Lilian (Jun. 30) Md 
fHull, Barbara Ellen (Univ.) D.C 
Hull, Moody (Col., A.M.) W.Va 


A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Humphrey, Frances Estella (Col. 66) S.Dak 


Humphrey, Frank Talbott (Univ.) Va 
tHungerford, Harris Reeder (Univ.) D.C 
Hunt, Charles M. (Col, A.M.) D.C 


B.S. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Hunt, Fred Drum (]un. 96) D.C. 
Hunt, James V. (Jun. 49.66) Ariz 
Hunt, Patricia Catherine (L.S., A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Hunt, Thelma (Med. IV) Md 
A.B. 1924, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, 


The George Washington University 


tHunter, Amy Belle (Col. 87) D.C 
Hunter, Daniel Orren (Eng. 34) D.C 
Hunter, Donn (Univ.) Mich 


B.S. in C.E. 1921, University of 
Michigan 
Hunter, Edwin H. (Col, A.M.) D.C 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Hunter, Frank Rhodes (Eng. $3) D.C 
Hunter, Gilbert Thurston (Col. 75) Va 
tHunter, Norman Crowell (Jun.) N.C 
Huntington, Camp Stanley (Col. 72) D.C 
Huntzberger, Lee I. (Law I) D.C 
Hurd, Willis Lee (Jun.) D.C 
Hursh, Francis Harold (Eng. 41) D.C 
Hushing, William Collins (Jun.) ш 
Huss, James Porter (Col. 66) D.C 
Hussey, William Brink (Jun. 36) D.C 
Hust, Ray Alfred (Law I) Utah 
Hutchinson, Forney (Law II) Okla 


A.B. 1913, University of Oklahoma 
fHutchinson, Fred Arnold (Univ.) Mass 


pc 
Hutchinson, Helen Mabel (Ed. AM) C 

B.S. 1933, Wilson Teachers wA 
Hutchinson, Heloise Barr (Jun. @ __ Û 
Hutchison, Earl W. (Law Hm. 


B.S. 1916, University of ЙОНЫ 
fHutson, Archie George (Univ pc 
tHutson, John H., Jr., (Law ID 

A.B. 1934, The George Washi и 


University 0 
Hutto, George M. (Col., A.M Mel 
A.B. 1932, The George Washing 


University 4 
Hutton, Alvin Campbell (Univ. D 
Hutton, Harry Theodore Cm 

B.S. 1930, The George Washi " 
University mie) 
tHuxley, Margaret Carroll (Univ M 

tHuy, Alberta Johanna (Univ.) 
tHyatt, Fern (L.S., Und.) Et 
A.B. 1925, The George Washint 
University 


pe 
Hyatt, Louis (Jun. 33) ^ x 
n 
P 


tHyatt, William S., Jr (Law 1) 

Hyde, DeWitt Stephen (Lew d) 

Hylton, Janyce Judith (Jun., Une" 

Hylton, Percy Hiram (Jun. 4 р) 

Hyson, Edward William асу 

B.S. 1927, M.S. 192% pc 

College | 3) 

Hysong, Thomas Martin (Jun. . 


I 


Ibanez, José T (Col. 62) r 
ен, Harold James Cone r1 
Ickes, Rex Milligan (Jun) D 
tlelehart, Donald Hunt (La 


Washingt?" 


A.B. 1911, The George f 
University , pt 
Ihle, Dora Mildred (Col. 83) " 


ТЕ, Bruce Corwin (Jun. 35 
Iff, John William (Law Universit pc 
B.S. 1932, Northwestern 


Imber, Oscar (Jun. 53) а) pe 
"ces m Charles К. Ое po 
Ing, Winifred Mary (L eh n 
Ipson, Donald Keller (Law (Cy go) 06 


tlreland, Katherine Ro 
Irey, Phillip S. (Jun. 45 ш) 


и ‚ Gifford (Law pn 
gi E Haverford — pe 
Icreverte, Filadelfo go № 
Irvin, William Gordon (Ju A MJ 


а ly Jt (Соб, 1и 
Irving, < lee V George Washingt” 


B.S. 1933, 
University ) hid 
Isbell, May D. (Jun. 49 9) id 
Iskow, Solomon (Еп niy. р 


' асем 
Ives, Norman Vincen ‘ol., ^^. eal 
Iwanicki, Charles Paul (С angi 


A.B, 1927, University © еру 
B.S. 1930, Georgetown 


Iv 


a Students Regi sterea ара 
ack J Jenkins, George Maurice (Jun. Оп.) Okla 
* ч (Jun.) D. Y Tenkins, Jean McCardell (Univ.) = 

Шо A. Gifford (Jun., Uncl.) Utah — fJenkins, Joe О. (Univ.) Colo. 

tJack n, Arthur (Univ ) D.C tTenkins, Olive P. (Univ.) n 
Tacks’ Elizabeth Susie (Univ.) Va, tenkins, Tom О. (Univ.) "Fh. 
кын Loleta (Univ) — D.C. tenkins, Warder Bryan (Univ.) : 
nr any Marvin W atson (Univ.) D.C B.S. 1917, Ohio State University dh 

atson (Un 
мы Robert Austin (En 7) Md tJenkins, W. Clayton (Univ.) ta 
ARS Thomas § (Law АТ P D C A.B. 1933, Brigham Young 1 niversity ы 
i 1932, The George Washingto Jennings, Harry Edmond (Law П) ne 
T niversity EULIS Ph.B. 1932, University of Wisconsin i 
0! ` : - € 
acob; : ате (Jun 24) D.C tJennings, Lloyd Ernest (Jun.) эт] 
псор" George King (Eng. 35) Md fJennings, Mary Alice (Univ.) 
8, John R, (Сої,, A M ) E" A.B. 1932, University of Wisconsin у 
N е ^ \ , a ы А А 1 a. 
" 1934, The George Washingto: Jennings, William Funs en (Law D a 
àcol ety F Wa " Graduate 1922, U.S. Naval Academy k 
coh” Pearl Virgil (Jun $3) ЕІ Jernigan, William James, Jr. (Jun. 32) 2n < 
коре Ralph I. (Med. I) NY tTessup, Daniel A. (Col, A.M.) a 
В" Шат (Med. IV) N.J A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
". 1930, Rut TY = University 
a gers 1 , niver : 
ao Мах. С. (Univ) 7 Utah Jessup, Gerald E. (Law 1) * 
Р, Гіне Ў 
алчак Paul Dewar (Law 1) — Tester, Iranell Marian (Univ.) D.C 
комы" S. E. (Univ ) Utah Jewell, Ruth Cary (1 aw 1) 
ае son, Freda Sara (Jun.) DC ` A.B. 1932, W ellesley College N.Y 
afte | Dorothy Steinle (Jun, 32) D.C. Jillson, Fred A. (Jun. 30) Law Ш) D.C 
tame, Janiel (Med. 1) * N.Y Johannesen, George Thomas ( "m . Ohio 

ш Edwin Wilbur (Eng. 6) D.C Tohns, Llewellyn James (Law I Mi 
Ja * J. Frank (Jun. 17) N.Y ` Graduate 1920, U.S Naval Academy | E 

з, Virginia H (Univ.) Md tJohnson, Albert Sidney Col. 99) Utah 
+ 1926, The George Washington Johnson, Arlin Rex (Огай) ay 
Ja Diversity ung ` B.S. 1924, Brigham Young University 
that? Walter Ervin (Univ.) Ala A.M. 1931, The George Washington 
"eon, Hen : i > rersity 
aqu ty Louis (Jun. 85) Ind. Universi E 4 Va. 
А» Lola Herron (Col. A M ) Calif Johnson, Augustus C. Jr. ce IV) Ariz 
^ 1931, University of Cal Johnson, Benjamin Bruton (Me . 
ъа Los Angeles uty of California B.S. 1931, Brigham Young University — 
e Louise (Jun. 68) D.C Johnson, Carl Dalton (Eng. 86) —* 
Bs ^ B. Herman (Ed., Ed.D.) D.C Johnson, Cornelia Jane (Univ) | < nO 
wp 1928, State Teachers Colleg Johnson, Darrell Simmons (Jun. 84 Idaho 
AMP Chester, Pa жзг; Johnson, Edwin О. (Law Ш) 
17,1933 The George Washington A.B. 1932, University of Uta NJ 
Jarman Versity "€ Johnson, Emanuel R. (Jun. 3) Mi 
an, Carey (ү ү 3 Univ.) ңе. 
(Law Cc tJohnson, Emera : , 

Jarre ‚ 1917, St. о 11 £j A.B. 1932, The George Washington 

Ha, ° Charles $ vni eg ` University 

Jar - ез Scott ) WV Universi s 
a ‘ E. оз (Univ Den) у р. c Johnson, Everett Royal (Law I) хом Dak. 
аг “tt, Neil Scott (Jun.) D.C B.S. 1934, Alaska Agricultural College 

Y : л : 
arvis! Doris Elizabeth (Univ.) Md. and School of Mines ‘ol. 72) D.C 
asn 3 George Young (Jun 107) Calif Johnson, Frances Ashlin (Col. es) D.C. 

Ја" Tatyana Uun.) | D.C Tohnson, Howard Lloyd (Jun. 52 La. 
ecko, p lation Charlotte (Jun.) D.C Johnson, Irma. Loo Qm Okla. 
Telfer: erry Joseph (Eng. 27) D.C Johnson, L. D. (Jun. 39) ) D.C 

y Annie Keith (Law D sc Johnson, Lewis R. (Jun = : E E 

Јев, 1934, Winthrop College Johnson, Livingston Lee — А. 

Bg’, Готаз Carter (CoL, A.M.) D.C BS. in С.Е. 1951, ihe e 
tehle b University of Richmond Washington Ur er ) N.C 
ten i uth Amanda (Univ.) І ма. Johnson, Madge M. (Ed. иг, m 
ча, Betty (Univ.) р.С. tJohnson, Mary Agnes (Law У Ohio 
Jenkin, 1934, Goucher College Johnson, Milton € tyde Jun: I Ariz 
11.5, Davi * pues " 1 Richard Gordon (Law I) . 
enki s, Fel id S. (Eng. 107) Colo. Johnson, Robert Chester (Med. I) Pa. 

» Felisa (U . Johnson, Robert Chester *' 

S. to ме.) D.C 4 c Taiversity of Pittsburgh 

AM. 31, University of Maryland B.S. 1934, T PL. (Jun 70; Law I) Wis. 


1932, Mills College 


Johnson, Selmer L 


lvi 
tlohnson, Suzanne Annette (Jur 
ohnson, William D. (Univ 
ohnson, William Mercier (Jun 
ohnson, William R aw III 
B.C 1924, New York 1 ve 
Johnston, Aletha (Univ 
tlohnston, Lorheta Cole Univ 
Johnst Madelene A. (Jun. 15) 
ohns R Leit v Il 
BS. 1 | Hopkins Unive 
hnston, Russe w 
A.B. 1 7, l v t f 1 à 
M.B.A Harv nive 
Johnsto Thom Henry, Jr. (Et 
Joiner, Fred Н. (Law 1 
t Rayr 1 Lindl | " 
Jones, Bertram B. (Eng 
tJones, Caroly pł Univ 
Jone Cath Gump t 
Jones, Chase В. (( 
A.B. 1 H Col ( 
A.M. 1 G Washir 
Univer 
1Jones, Dor y ( 
lone Do Mar 45 
Jones, Edgar M. (] 
lone Fl t ( r Un 
tlones, E P Ir. (Law, LI 
A.B. 1 LL.B. 1 versit 
M f 
Jor F. Virginia (J 
tlones, Fred Odell (] 
Jor Ge t J 
tIones, G M 1 
А.В. 191 ePauw 1 t 
LL.B Nort Ur 
lo Go M | 
+] H 1 | 
tJ Hugh C. H 
j Ira ! I 
I k A | 
lo I M | 
lone All 
Je Richard w 1) 
B І I ۷ Minne 
{Јо | Bu v 
ti I } t v 
t M M 
J { | a (€ 
t Ola € I 
Jo Pe v 
B Harvard 1 versity 
Jo I r | Law ЇЇ 
Jon 
Jor ҺА I A.M 
А.Р The George Washing 
{ 
Jor Thor Al Ег s 
Jor W Gl Law HI 
G at { М Аса 
м І Har University 
th Ww H n.) 
Jongbloet, Margaret N n (Col 
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Miss tlonscher, Glen Elizabeth (Univ) 
m Joray, Paul Armand (Univ) 
le Jor John Edward (Univ 
* Jordan, K. Ross (Law | 
tlordon, William Parsons Jun.) 
Ohio Jorgenson, Virginia Dagmar guns 
i Jorolemon, Marie Roberta 0n $ 
Mo Josephson, Irving J. (Med. 19) 
"T. Alabamā 
Md A.B. тозо, University 0! Alb 
Frederick Crawford Govt mt) 
D.C »vce, Clarence Gordon Phat 
Joyner, France Elizabeth (Jun j9 
Jude, Frank С, (Univ t 
Va idson, Elbert Bell (Eng е, 
N.Y Juinger, Helen Es (ОШ Une 
DA ukes, H. J. Fielding (Law D 
—* A.B. 1933, St John's College | 
Okla tJulian, Laura Elizabeth (Col 
ча Julihn, Yvonne (Univ. d 
o" inkin, Charles Edwards (Tun. 9 
tJussila, Lillian Irene (Univ) 
tui Imelda (Univ 
Md K 
* tKaar, Virginia L. (Univ 
N^ Kadin, Marionbetty Jun) pag 
Mo Kadushin, Herbert A (Col. $ 
Miss Kagen, Ethel Wool * Mt) 
8 — we Washingt?" 
193 he rec 
D.C University 1 j 
DN. Kahn, Mazine Elizabeth 3 AM) 
Kans Kalb, Dorothy Buhrman ‚ый 
D. A.B. 1 — The George Washing 
University 
a A. (Col A.M.) 3g 
§ Univers 
Va L| vrac se 
Ma Peter (Law 1 
N.Y ‚ Israel В. Оча 74) 
р. Mary Kerwin (Univ ie M 
ex Arthur. Peter ' 
M Eng. 11) 
Va Univ.) 
Wash Lec Jun. UE 
antor, Joseph Louis Ga 
Va Kaplan, David (Law: | = — 
Ga А.М. 1933, l niversity 0^. ; Uni 
Va Kaplan, Louis Charles aw 
A.B 1934, Yale University 
N i І Jun. 72) $ 
N.C tKaplan, Sylvia — 
D. tKarchem, Dorothy Elizabet x) 
Kardell, Jean —— (Шо) 
D tKasius, Margaret Hope ^ qp) 
D. Kassan ert Jack Med Pine 
Ky A.B. 19 The George 
Unive 
Univ.) 
Ural nard (Med. D. 
à Juli Jun. 3? Шш) 
2 Vernet Charles V^. ге 
, vlvan (at. une o 
Pen tts [Insti 
chu 
у Mas 
DA jogy 


Law 1 
of Hawan 


- Joseph (Govt., A.M 
ıe George Washington 


un. $ 
rr, Evelyn Ruth Col., 


19335, The George 
University 
Kerr, Frank Ken yeth 
Kerslake, Youart He 
B.S. 1933, Haverk 
*Kesmodel, William Augustus 
Kested, Mildred Univ.) 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


Betty (L.S. 92) 


nt 
er Lambert (Law II 


Ketchum, M 
A.B. 1933, 


‚ James (Col., A.M.) 
The George Washington 


University 
Keyser, Charles Frank (Col., A M.) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 


University 
Keyser, Herbert Fred (Ed., A.M.) 
A.B. 1911, Colgate University 
*Keyt, William Ward (Law III) 
A.B. 1928 Ohio Wesleyan University 
tKibler, Godfrey I Ed., A.M 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 


Jr. (Jun. 43) 


Kiel, Helen Julia 


+Kiernan-Vasa, Helen C. (Ed. 115) 


— 


lvii 


Kiernan, Paul Chapman (Med, II) D.C 
Kiesel, Harold Milton (Jun. 39) Ind. 
Kiethline, Emma (Law I) Pa 


Kilbourn, Dorothy Wilda (Ed., A.M.) Kans 
A.B. 1933, 
University 
Kilgour, Nina Kathryn (Col. 90) D.C 
Kincaid, John F. (Col., A.M Mo 
A.B. 1934, Central College 


The George Washington 


fKing, Eleanor (Ed, 80) N.Y. 


tKing, Eleanore Woodward (Col, A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1930, Th? George Washington 
University 
tKing, Grace (Univ.) W.Va 
A.B. 1925, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College 
King, Harvey W. (Eng. 114) D.C 
King, Herman Clinton (Law I) Ind 
A.B. 1930, 
M.B.A. 1932, 


iana University 


Harvard University 


King, Hughes Allison (Jun. 48) l'ex 
King, Lorraine LeBon (Tun. 66) D.C 
King, Martha Mason (Jun. 8) Va 
King, Robert Leonard (Law I) Ala 
{ King, Willamy Simonds (Ed. 94.5) D.C 
Kingsbery, Lois May (Univ.) Ii 
tKingsbury, Clifford Harkness (Eng. 74) Mich 
tKingsolver, Elizabeth (Univ.) Va 
Kinney, Charles Gordon (Law I) N.Mex 
Kinnier, Henry Lee (Eng.) Va 
Kinsella, James F. (Jun. 38) Pa 
Kinser, Charles А. (Col. 105) Okla 
f Kinsey, Louise Hamilton (Jun. 38) D.C 
Kiracofe, Warren C. (Jun. 51; Law I) Va 
tKirby, David Thompson (Jun., Uncl.) Md 
Kirby, Marshall (Law I) Calif. 
A.B. 1930, Stanford University 
Kirby-Smith, Hayden (Med. II Mexico 
B.S. 1927, University of the South 
Kirk, Edwin Roger (Eng.) D.C 
Kirkham, Ellis M fed. I) D.C 


A.B. 1931, The George Washingtor 


University 


tKirkham, Rock M. (Col 31 Ural 
Kirkland, Ira Bird (Law I) Ariz 
tKirkley, Alice E. (Jun.) l'ex 
f Kirkpatrick, Scott L., Jr. (Univ Ark 
Kirksey, Woodrow W Jun. 2 Ga 
Kissinger, Charles Clark (Med. I D.C 
Kitay, Ida Irene (Univ.) N.Y 
fKite, Samuel I Univ.) D.C. 
Kittelle, Sumner Sigsbee (Law II N.Y 
B.S. 1911, Purdue University 
Klak, John J. (Law I) Wis 
B.S, 1923, University of Wisconsin 
Klavans, Elmer Lee (Jun. 21) D.C 
tKlaybar, John (Jun.) Ind 
Klee, Dorothy V. (Univ.) D.C 
Klein, John W. (Col. 66) N.Y 
$Klein, Joseph (Jun. 3) N.Y 
Klein, Norton Tully (Jun. 97) N.J 
Kleinkauf, Charles Edward (Law I Pa 


Kleinman, Henry M. (Jun. 15) N.Y 
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tKnort, William Maury ( Univ) 


tKoons, Virginia El 


Mal 867 $5 


Kline, Elizabeth S. (Univ) N^ 
Kline, John Marriott (Jun. 2600) И 


Kline, John Reed (Col, А.М й 
B.S. 1917, University of Miss” 


LL.B. 1926, The George /ashi 
University 

f Kline, Philip S. (Jun. 68) : 

Kline, Walter Lee, Jr. (Med. IV) 


Klopstad, Alice Evelyn (Jum — 
Kloth, Gilbert Frank (Jun. 18 9 
Kluger, Blema Wanda ge 4 
Kluger, Zelda Wise (Jun. р 
Knapp, Frances Josephine Jam) 
Knapp, Harrison (Jun. $7: 

Knapp, Ignatius M (Col ve 
Knappen, Andrew MacFarlan 
Knecttle, Velma Electra (jun. 


телет == 


€ 
v. 


(Govt 
o4) % 


tKnee, Pauline (Univ.) 


A.B. 1916, Elizabeth Сойер ngon 
A.M. 1932, The George Was кї. 
University > Incl.) fe 
Knight, Althea Jane (Jun a 
Knight, Charles Louis (Law | sity 
B.S. 1925, M.S. 1920, Univer 
Virginia 
Ph р. 1933, University of и 
Pennsylvania 


Knight, Ermes Milton qe 4) 9 
Jesse H. (Law in w 


ght, 
tKnight, Robert Harlan g 
ghe 


Knight, Wayne H. (Law ni pe 
A.B. 1933, University of 58) ” 
Knight, William Elmer on 
Knights, John A. (Med. I Hd 
Knoop, Frederick, Jr. ae 
Knoop, Victor H. (Law D 4 
Knott, Myrtle Posey (U "The бео 
А.В. 1931, А.М. 1933, 5 
Washington Universit 8) к 
Knott, Phyllis King мү, > 9 р 


Kingsley 
Knox, Richard Kings 
Kocher, Charles Р Jung 1) p 
Koehler, Arvel Maxwell ( Таа 
Koester, Charles William ( Nebraska | 
B.S. 1931, University o Univ ot к! 
M.B.A. 1933, Harvard 


B.S. 1932, © 


32) (1 

t Kohn, Bernard (Jun À ) p 
K " er, Verna Darr (Ed: m (Law Ш) 

Kole — Waino Mathia pe 

B $ тозо, Union College pe 

Kolker, Sidney (Jun 76) pe 

Kondrup, Anne L. (1 aiv.) 1 4 

„njamin Fui (Law yl 

Kong, Benja o) j 


Konold, Florence (Jun 


^ n. 2 
Koons, Anna Claire DP dug, 38) Щй 


Koontz, Joe L. (Jun 6) 


Ko } 
ren, Samuel (1 aw II) 


BS. 
1930, Massacl Mass 
Kor, mology achusetts Institute of 
оф р Helen (Jun.) М 
۳ ч Чеп Herman (Law III та 
Kossow He University of Te: — 
мі, lerman J (Jur at 
eki, Walter Andrew (Med D.C 
оне, 255, Tufts Colleg — —- 
bs, Jack L, (Law Ш) 
BS i930, Ün ) Neb 
\Oste versity c M 
понет, Beulah Ge — — 
raf’ - Lee (Univ - — De 
(rame ohn Jacob (Eng.) Te 
Tam, T» Bessie (Jun.) г» 2 
е, Katherine L. (1 —* 
ип. 18) D.C 
Tessfeld, F Louise (Jun. 30) > 
rider, H lorence (Jun. 30) * 
tiegel Ap aon Shirk (1 ni N 4^ 
B.E, braham Bernard (1 I y: 
‘Ng. 1929, Johns Ho aw III) D.C. 
tieg niversity opkins 
» е 
rimbil, y, Jeanne 30) > 
(rop, ab Jack Bears (Lav ^r 
races tephen (Jun тей " -— 
Kruger’ Мота (Jun. 42) Conn 
Kruger, — Otto (Ја DE 
гире d Lillian (Jun ) grb ae ae 
nic cris (Gove 61) м 
m ‘ у i 
Мале | Zora Alexandravna (L.S e 
Kuck, N, ia A. Jun.) —— — 
Cu ner FL Comstock (Ed NY 
Kuiters” lizabeth Yahl M ? N.Y 
+ John Н. (Med. IV) ID "en 
Kullback e" Kalamazoo Colle -— 
В 52 Solomon (Unis "e 
A New ү, College of the City of э 
a New Ye ity o 
Ph.D, 929, Columbia. University 
Kung niversity e Sorge Washington 
tp Sahl, P ~ 
Kunna * aul Charles (Jun ) D.C 
„Kunna, Manes Rita Gun.) р. 
"Аиза бгу Elizabeth (Ju 
untz H Phen W. (Jun. * 3) y^ 
r t Helen Pe 5 a 
“шт, р earl (Law 11; С < 
unza, түр Elizabeth (Jun.) en € 
Bs’, A'Raret E Бле 
i B. 1933, шол. (Ed., А.М.) D.C 
*Aupka 3, Wilson Teachers Col 
BP Anna (Uniy ) — 
к 1930, Ithaca College Md 
in —— D. (Law П) Ol 
Kurtz, H. "ue State University * 
urtz, Н, ames (Jun. 79) э 
Herbert George (1 ta D yox 
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Мос. ate 1921, U.S Naval Academy U м 
Bs "^ Kenneth С (Univ.) : 
1926, California Institute of 
Chnolo 
К Y» Charles Justin (Tun 22.66 Oreg 
"thy, тте Joseph (( 2 ло 
һу, Гапс1з James, Ir Col.,A.M.) Oreg 
v, 1926, University of Pennsylvania 1 
ашаа, William J. (Univ) D.C 
S George (Law Ij1 S.C 
1932 


eC College of Charleston 
Мес» Wilfred § (Unie) Ark 
— an 


Mes, , Delmar W 


oodrow (Jun. 6 Ind 
AR an, Sidney (Law, LL.M.) Idaho 
LL 2” University of 14215 


] гре Washington 
M. м Versity ‚ 
М los А Louise Cecelia D.C 
оц, alter D, (т —* Ohio 
Mg : 1928, Ohio State Un ver 
Mec * Ewart (Jun 28) D.C 


Pa 


— 


McGuire, B е 


len, Barbara W. (Jun) pc 
ay, Margaret Ida (Col. 93) ме 


M , 
M Nallan, Wilbur Thomas (Eng. 99 pe 
McNamara, Alexander (Jun) Кї. 
McNamara, John Francis, Jf (Med. Ш ne 

John William (Jun) М 

th rine Ruth (Jum 7) ý 
\ ‹ ymour, Jt (Jun. pc 
| 1 O. (Ed. 88) pc 

2 Grad.) 
B.S: 1925, M.D. 192, 


‚ А.М. 
The George Washington Univers pC. 
{cNutt, Agnes Louise (Med. Ш) 


А.В. 1933, The George Washinst™ 
University b 
Mel yi 
Мс? pe 
M 5 
McQ 
RS I. 
.. College o w 
McQuarrie, Irwin Bruce (Med. IV) pe 
tMcQ Flournoy (Jun. $8) we 
McQ \ seanna (Law D 
A.B t rd University pe 
tMcQ ce (Jun 1% 
McR Jun. 4 ) Y. 
LI 1926, The бео 
Washington University 4 pe 
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Ph.B. 1919, J.D 1921, Univers 
(i 120 { 
\ 3, University of Michig?? of 
xolds, John Isom (Jun: 12) p 
ө William Е. J (om ms 
pc 


, Janie (Col. 86) i 
' Grace Hazel (Jum p 
. Alba Geraci (Jun: 50) 098) Té 


Mead Leverett Addison (Eng at 


А.В. 1 51 Baylor University 
Mea John Herbert (Eng: 98) w 
m, Allan Elisot aw A p 
Helen Victoria Univ. d 
1999, 1 niversity of Caliform? of 
1 (Jun. 32) p 


Mehler, Ge 
Meier, Albin (Univ) " 
B.S. 1923, Miami University р; 
Meier, Sister Hilda Mary (Med: 1) 
Meiring, Mary Ellen (Jun. 38) С 
Meirs, Lois Howell (Ed 106) Ж, 
tMeirs, William С. (Univ) A 


Melchior, Eleanor Bradford ey 
A.B 29 ‚оге Washing 
LB. 1924, The George 


| versity 

M Arthur McClellan (Jum t 
tM і е Hiatt ^ р 
Mel; r, Frank W ks (Jum 27 ) 9б 
M er, Thomas Marsha (Col. 9 M 
tMeltzer, Janet Wile (Univ), uet pË 

A.B. 1932, University o * м 
Mendel, Charles Louis (Med. ) 
Menefee, Betty Louise (Jun. ?! 


7: 1934, The G Orge 
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Miller, Ra 
Miller, Raym 


Miller, Re 
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D.C. 
D.C 
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Utah 
Md. 
Va 
D.C. 
D.C. 
Iowa 
D.C 
Ind 


Iowa 


Mitchell, S. Robert (Univ.) ) pe 
Mitchell, Virginia Rodier (1.5. 10% pt 
tMitchell, William Goddard (Law 
C.C. 1933, Cornell University pe 
Mitchell, William W. (Law D) ; 
B.S. 1928, University of Idaho Кї. 
Mittelman, Albert (Law I) 1 
B.S.S. 1934, College of che city of 4 
New York ш 
Mitton, Philip (Col., А.М.) : 
d „кей? 
B.Ch.E. 1934, Catholic Univer? 
м 


of America 
Moats, Paul L. (Eng. 99) 
Moberley, Paul Benton (Univ) pe 
tMoe, Alfred Brox (Jun.) Е ) 
Moerman, Nathan Arthur (Eng. y (4 
Moffett, Helen Elizabeth (Col. p 
Moffett, Richard Paul (Med. DN 
Mohagen, Edna Alice (Jun 53) 
Mohagen, Myrtle (Ed. 85), N 
Mohagen, Verna Clarice (Govt e 
A.B. 1934, The George Washing" 
University t 
Mohan, John F. (Med. ID 0 
tMohun, Barry, Jr. (Jun. 1% M 


tMoir, Mary Connolly (Univ) of 
A.B. 1913, Trinity College j 0С 
Molster, Jean Lawson (Ed 4 ) of 


9 
aux, John William J " 11) 


Moly 
Monahan, William Francis ме» сш 
$ өе 
B.S. 1933, Catholic Univer » 
America о 


Moncure, 
Mondell, George Parke 


A.B. 1933, Dartmouth om pc 
Mong, Clair Burket (Law Hi 
Felix Phillip (Eng б 
Frances (Jun 72) 16 

, Charlie бео, sA м) 


Monroe, Н. Dana (Cot: М 

A.B. 1929, Baylor Universit 
Monroe, Julian Hurbert (Jun. ^ А y 
. Millard William (Ju 


, Carl Henry (Univ 


tMonsee 


| A.B. 1922, Roanoke College к " 
A.M. 1925, University of Pew y С 
Montes, Carmen A. (Jun. 1 р 
Montes, Lolita (Jun 4) ۳ ^ 
tMontgomery, Richard Douglas Jai M 
tMontgomery, Sarah Victorine si v 
tMontgomery, Wesley Lee (Un! р; 
tMoon, Doris Corinne i * 
Moon, Mary Alice е; RT 
Moon Martha (Co М) й 
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tY 
ia Howard (Law n 1 
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D.C. 
D.C. 
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D.C 
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D.C 
Va 


tMoseley, 


Moseley, Harold 3 
A.B. 1928, Amherst College 


M.B.A. 1931, larvard University 
Moseman, John William, Jr. (Eng Md 
Moser, Leona E. (J 7 Mo 
tMoses, Eliza! J D.C 
M Ark 
M Kans 

Utah 
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D.C 

D. 

Md 
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D.C 

Md 

Va 

D.C 

D.C 

DA 
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D.C 
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M n Nebr 

Mulligan, Rex Phillip (Law III) D.C 
B.S. 1 The George Washington 

Ellsworth (Jun 30) D.C 

(Jun. 24 D.C 

15) Wis 

fMullin, John Anthony Jun Mass 

tMulquin, Donna-May Univ.) D.C. 

tMulvey, Frederick (Ed., A.M.) R.I 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 

University : 

Mumaw, Norman Brown (Jun. 30) D.C 

Munn, Clarke, Jr Law III Ill. 

A.B. 19 ‚ Dartmouth College 
Jun., Uncl.) Md 


fMunroe, € ara Treadway 
+Munroe, Emma Louise Jun. 114) Md 
¢Munson, Albert Melvin Jun.) Md. 
Murata, Jack Col. 95 Calif. 
Murp! hur Reaney Law Ш D.C. 
A.B American University 
: Law 1) Okla. 


{Murphy 
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Murphy, Charles Martin, Jr. (Univ.) Ala 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


tMurphy, Eugene Xavier (Law I) N.H 
A.B. 1930, Catholic University of 
America 


Murphy, Howard M. (Law ) Kans 
LL.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Murphy, Irene May (Jun. $4) D.C. 
tMurphy, James Edward (Col. 68) Conn 


LL.B. 1931, Geor iversity 
Murphy, Kathryn (Col. 90) D.C. 
tMurphy, Neill C., Jr. (Jun. 28.4) S.C. 
Murphy, Richard C. (Col. 94) ш 
Murphy, Thomas Е, (Eng.110;Law,Uncl.) Mass. 

LL.B. 1 ; town Universit 
Murray, C ng.) Mass 
tMurray, Fra elen (Law I) Kans 

A.B. 1931, Baker University 
tMurray, Frank J. (Univ.) R.I 

A.B. 1926, Boston College 

M.S. 19 seorgetown University 
tMurray, Н ld W. (Univ D.C. 

C.E. 1929, Bucknell University 
Murray, Harvey LeR Jun. 4) D.C 
tMurray, Jadwin J. (Univ.) D.C 
fMurray, James Andrew (Univ.) S.C 

» John James, Jr. (Jun ш 
‚ Mary Sydney (Jun.) W.Va 
rg mond Walter (Jun. 22 Minn 
lt Ju I Utah 
Helvi (] I S.Dak 
ymond Francis (Eng. 45) D.C 
John George (Grad Mo 


, University of Missouri 


‚ The George Washington 


University 


Mutziger, Katherine Lundberg (Univ.) Md 


Myers, Edward Stephen (Col. 69) D.C 
LL.B. 1934, Georgetown University 

Myers, Gert Col. 107) D.C 

Myers, Mar Eng. 77) D.C 

tMylkes, Reginald V. (Univ.) Vt 


Nabakowski, Milton William (Jun. 54) Оһо 


Nackenoff, Jacob Leo (Law III) Nebr 

B.S. in C.E. 1928, University of 
Nebraska 

Naecker, Louis Joseph (Eng. 31) D.C. 

Nagac, Cayetano C. (Col. 114, A.M.) P.I 

Nagel, Ray Hamilton (Col., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1929, Whittier College 

Nail, Harry Craig (Law I) Ohio 

tNaiman, Irven (Univ.) ш 
B.S. 1932, University of Chicago 

Naisbitt, Harold Arthur (Jun.) Utah 

tNankivell, Bernice E. (Ed. 64.66) Canal Zone 

tNash, Carroll Blue (Univ.) D.C 


B.S. 1934, The George Washington 


University 
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Nash, John Frank (Jun.) p 
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University 
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B.J. 1934, University ot ? y^ 
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A.B. 1933, The George a 
University 
Nelson, Ethel Mary (Jun. 39) i 
Nelson, J. Edgar (Law m, Californi® 
B.S. 1932, University © 
t Los Angeles j 
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University 


Norton, Robert Fouct Med. IV) 
Norton, William Forrest Law П) 
tNorvelle, obert Lewis (Univ.) 
tNorwood, Tillie (Univ ) 


la Emily (Jun.) 


tNoth, Ad 
Ed., Und.) 


Nott, Mildred McCauley 
fNotter, Elsie (Univ.) 
Notter, Madeline Emma (Jun. 12) 
Faith F. (Ed., A.M.) 


The George Washington 


4 
tNovinger, 


Noyes, Al 
tNugent, С srnelia (Jun. 51) 
fNugent, Robert Greene (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1934, Col of William and 
Mary 
fNunn, Harry 
Nusbaum, Clen 
Law II) 


Nuta, n 
B.S.L. 1932, N srthwestern University 


Nutter, John Barnett Jun 
Nye, William David (Col. 63) 


о 


ge 


Benjamin, Jr. (Univ.) 


nt Isidore (Jun. 74) 


91) 


fOakley, Chester A. ( Jun. 57) 
Oakley, Thomas Richard (Eng. 69) 
Obear, Legare Hill Bowles (Jun. 51) 
tOberholtzer, A. V. (Law I; Univ.) 
B.S Wake Forest College 
Oberlin, David 
Oberlin, Paul Frederick (Jun.) 
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D.C. 
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Miss. 
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R.I. 
Pa. 
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D.C. 
Ohio 
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O'Brien, Agnes G. (Col. 64) D.C. 
fO'Brien, Elizabeth Ann (Jun.) D.C 
O'Brien, Everett (Univ.) Minn 
O'Brien, Gerald Davis (Eng. 84) S.Dak 
1O'Brien, Joe Heaton (Univ.) Mass. 
fO'Brien, Mary W. (Univ.) Conn 
O'Brien, Thomas D. (Jun. 106) D.C. 
O'Brien, Thomas William (Jun.) N.J 
O'Brien, William Edmund (Law IT) N.Y. 
C.E. 1921, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
O'Brien, William Talbot (Law III) W.Va. 
A.B. 1926, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College 
fO'Bryant, Robert Eugene (Jun.) Kans. 
O'Connell, Charles Edward (Eng. 83) Conn. 
O'Connell, Joseph Cecil (Law II) Pa. 
A.B. 1933, Catholic University of 
America 
fO'Connell, Thomas Francis (Univ.) Conn. 
O'Connell, William Michael (Med. I) N.Y. 
B.S. 1934, St. John's University 
O'Connor, John F, (Eng. 115) D.C 
; Margaret Veronica (Jun. 113) D.C. 
Maurice Stephen (Law I) Iowa 
934, Dartmouth College 
onnor, N. Aileen (Jun. 9) D.C 
O'Connor, Robert Thomas (Jun. 75) Mass 
1O'Dell, Sam L. (Jun. 11) Tenn 
O'Donnell, Hanlon Joseph (Med. I) D.C 
Oehlmann, G. Elsa (Univ.; Jun. 15.5) Germany 
fOertel, John Frank (Jun., Ind.) D.C. 
Oexmann, Oskar Paul (Law I) Ind 
O'Flaherty, Maude Irene (Ed., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
( Alfred (Med. IV) D.C. 
O'Halloran, Thomas Alvin (Eng. 119) Va 
O'Hare, Nina Marie (Jun.) D.C 
O'Larey, John Elton (Law I) Wash, 
fOlin, Dorothy D. (Univ.) Ohio 
A.B. 1923, University of Cincinnati 
fOlin, Harold A. (Jun., Uncl.) Kans 
Oliver, Barton Dickson (Col. 90) Va 
Oliver, Es I. (Univ.) D.C, 
Oliver, Richard Rudolph (Jun. 33) Mo. 
fOlmstead, Ralph W. (Law III Idaho 
A.B. 1932, University of Idaho 
Olney, Elbert Y. (Ed., A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1923, Columbia University 
fOlsen, Alfred Lander (Univ.) N.Y 
B.S. 1925, Cornell University 
Olsen, Margaret C. (Univ.) N.Y 
Olson, Mabel Evelyn (Law II) N.Mex. 
A.B. 1929, University of New Mexico 
Olson, Roland E. (Grad.) Minn 
B 1931, North Dakota Agricul 
Colle 
A.M. 1933, University of Buffalo 
fOlson, Rose M. (Jun.) Mich. 
fOlversón, John Benjamin, Jr. (Jun. 75) D.C. 
fOlverson, Walter Neal (Jun.) D.C 
O'Malley, Laurence Joseph (Law I) Nebr. 


Oman, Paul W. (Col., A.M.) 
A.B. 1930, University of 
fOmo, Charles Howard o 
A.B. 1915, Juniata College 
А.М. 1928, Pennsylvania State Colt 
Omohundro, Wallace — 
fO'Neall, Charles Ford (Law $ 
A.B. 1934, Texas Technologie 
College 
ФО” Мей, Thomas Leo ( Jun.) 3 
Opsahl, Harold E. (Med. IV) 
Oram, Archie L. (Jun. 72) 


Oremland, Sol (Jun.) 4 
Т E seph (Univ) 
tOrenstein, Samuel Josep 5 


A.B. 1933, American Univers 
Orleans, Sol (Med. II) 
A.B. 1932, The Geor 
University 
Orling, Herman Charles (Jun. " 
Ormsby, Edmund B. W. (Univ. 
fOrmond, Oliver (Univ.) 
Orpi, Pedro, Jr. (Jun 109) 
fOrrick, Albert Lewis (Jun. $7) 
Orris, Beatrice (Jun. 24) 
Orth, Elizabeth Caroline 
A.B. 1934, The George 


Kansas 


ge Washingt 


АМ) 
(Ed. * 
Washingt” 


University А 
tOrtolani, John (Univ pestet 
A.B. 1928, University < Unie) 
tOsborne, Catherine Howe? it 
A.B. 1933, American Uni 1263) 
*Osbourn, Eugenia Hilleary “еу 


Elliott Dayton Oren) 


Osgood, 1 
Osgood, William Kenric 
Oshinsky, Sol (Jun.) 
Ossen, Jay Jack (Law Ш) 3 62) 

John Gilbert 0% ‘daw 


Osterman, hs 
fOsthagen, Clarence Hilma Кеп? 
B.S. 1930, University Ч ) 
Ostrolenk, Morris (Col. / “Mary! 
B.S. 1929, University ol "7 
Otto, Margaret Elizabeth 40) 
Overing, Rachel W. (Jun. 9) 
fOverton, Mary Esser Taie) 
tOvrutsky, Jacob Josep Med. ID 
Owen, Arthur Wayne т уз, @ 

{Ожеп, George Edward ( 


Pace, Ann Elizabeth (7 


;. (Univ 
tPace, Beatrice С. А 
Расе, David Allen (Jun. 4 
tPace, Udall Wilson Сале 
Padgett, A Madeline (Ё? 
adg Oliver Elwood (La shinee 
The George 


Pagan, 
А.В. 1934, 


University 7) 
ith Jur 5 


Page, Georgie Ed Р 
= rry Collin (Law 1) scho 


һе, ү Е.Е. 1929, Missouri 
S. ir 
. ~ еве 
of Mim Г 1932, Union Coll 
M.S. in I 7 Law 


E. М Mozelle ( 


Painter, Ё 
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ps 
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pe 


ү» 
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i 
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ack Owen (Law 1 


Ри? Laure 
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» Jr. (Med, I) 


West V 
est Virginia Wesleyan 


The G 
е George Washington 


ll 
“iam Louis (Law II) 


Univ 
niversity of Texas 


hrop College 


'om 
паз David (Col. бо) 


University of Utah 


acu * 
"сша Ethel (Univ.) 


tge Washington 


A 
Merican University 


Regi stered 


Pasma, Miriam Clarissa Jun. 7€ Md 
Pasma, Theodore Kay (Jun. 3 Md 
tPate, Walter Jun. 33) Okla 
Pates, William Melvin (Jun. 42) Va 
tPaton, James Ferrier (Law D) Tex 
A.B 
tPatrick, D.C 
Patrick, Wi R.I 
Patrum, Okla 
Patterson, Ala 
tPatterson, Geraldine V Ala 
Patterson, Robert J N.Y 
B.S. in Ch.E. 193 
Va 


Law Il 


Washington and Lee 


Patton, Francis I 
A.B. 1934 

University 
Law 1) N.Mex. 


. William Henry 


fPatton 
tPaul, J. B. (Govt., A.M D.C 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Laura Christine Law 1) D.C 
1933, Elmira College 
Mary (Univ D. 
n, Lynn C. (Law Ш) N.Dak 
, The George Washington 
t e M., Jr Law III) Wis 
Pawlowski, Louis A. (Eng.) D.C 
. Jerome Webster Univ.) D.C 
01. 63 Mont 
(Univ.) Va. 
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College 


M.S. 1933, 
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of Virginia 
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Payne, Elizabeth Browning 
+Payne, Irving Whittier (Univ.) Md. 
B.S. 1911, University of Michigan 
Payne, John Byrd (Col. 83.5) Md. 
Payne, Kirby B. (Jun.) D.C 
Payne, Laura Emilie (L.S 98) Va 
Payne, Russell Crandle (Jun 75) D.C. 
Payne, Seymour Blair (Jun. 63) D.C 
tPeacock, Sydney Josephine Univ.) D.C 
t Peacock, Virginia Antoinette Univ.) D.C 
Peairs, Charles E. (Law D D.C. 
Pearce, A White (Univ.) D.C 
A.B. 19 The George Washington 
Un 
Peblo 42) Pa. 
tPeck, 41) D.C. 
Peckhar 102) Pa. 
tPeirce, D.C 
Pekmezian, Naomi Col. 102) D.C. 
fPendleton, Eugene B., Jr. (Univ.) D.C 
Penn, Clare Johnson Jur D.C 
tPenn, Marjorie Jane (1 Ohio 
Penn, William H. (Eng Miss. 
Pennebaker, Amelia L Univ.) D.C. 
N.C. 
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Winthrop College 


North Carolina State 
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—— 
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A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
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A.B. 1933 
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tPhilbrick, Mary Holden (Ed. 1 
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Ga 
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University р st 
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George Washington 
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= i F rancis Eloise (Univ.) De 
Qui Un H. (Univ.) ~ - 
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ph Patrick (Col, A.M.) D.C. 


Quinn, Jose 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Quinones-Chacon, Pascasio (Med. III) P.R 
R 
Rabbin, Murvin (Jun. 62) N.Y 
Rabenovets, Harold (Jun.) D.C. 
Rabenovets, Judas Samuel (Jun. 60) D.C. 
tRabinovitz, Dora G. (Univ.) Wis 
Rabinovitz, Maurice (Univ.) D.C. 
Racey, Ralph Ernest (Jun.) D.C. 
fRacioppi, Rosalinda (Univ.) D.C. 
Rack, Morris A. (Med. IV) Pa 
B.S. 1932, University of Pittsburgh 
Radford, duVal (Law I) Va 
A.B. 1930, Washington and Lee 
I niversity 
Radford, Emily W. (Jun. 46) Colo. 
tRadford, Mary Lovell (Univ.) D.C. 
Radice, Julius John (Med. IV) D.C 
A.B. 1930, University of Maryland 
Radue, Edward Cowley (Univ.) D.C 
Radue, Richard Glover (Law III) D.C 
B.S. in 1931, The George 
Washington University 
Raebach, Aaron Lesser (Jun. 16) D.C. 
Raffel, William (Med. IV) D.C. 
Raftery, Thomas Mitchell (Jun. 21) Nebr. 
Ragan, Joseph Bernard (Eng. 78) D.C. 
ise, Wilhelmina Estelle (Jun.) N.Y 
Rainey, Fredericka Blackwell (Med. II) Mass 
A.B. 1927, Radcliffe College 
Raisbeck, Frank M. (Jun., Uncl.) Wis 
Rait, Donald Myron (Eng., 1 — Ariz 
Rait, James M. (Univ.) Calif 
tRak Lorraine Kathlyn (Jun.) D.C, 
Raku ley Israel (Law I) D.C. 
Ralston, Robert, Jr. (Govt. 60) Mass 
tRamey, Elizabeth Margaret (Ed., A.M.) Va. 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Ramirez de Arellano, Dora (Govt. 92) P.R 
Ramsey, Ralph E. (Law 1) D.C 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
lall, Benjamin Harlan (Jun. 14) D.C. 
ll, Bert Martin (Eng. 23) D.C 
fRandall, Chester Reynolds (Univ.) Pa. 
A.B. 1923, Oberlin College 
Ph.D. 1932, The Johns Hopkins 
University 
Randall, Glen (Law I) Ariz 
tRandall, Margaret Hardey (Univ.) Md 
{Rar ile, € Griscom (Univ.) D.C. 
tRa »h, Louise Hancock (Col. 84) D.C. 
{Кап ‚ Isabel Fulton (Jun. 21) Ill 
Rankin, J. Winfield (Jun. 22) Idaho 
Rapee, Lawrence Albert (Jun. $2) D.C. 
Raplinger, J. Harold (Eng. 83) Iowa 
Rappa, Mary (Univ.) Conn. 
Rappolt, John Paul, Jr. (Govt. 114) D.C 
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Rarey, Frantz William (Eng 85) 
Rasband, James О, (F.A. 89.60) 


tRaskowski, Leo (Ed., A.M.) 


Ohio State Ur 


A.B. 1929, 
Ratchford, Audrey (Col. 81 33) 
Ratcliff, Clarice (Jun. 22) 
Ratcliff, Louise (Jun.) 
Ratcliffe, Sydney Melville (Col AM) 
A.B. 1933, The George Washingt 
University 
Rathjen, Kenneth Ned (Jun $5) 


Rathmann, Ernst August (Univ. 
Rauch, Edmund David (Jun-) 
tRauchschwalbe, Otto E. (U niv.) 
Ravenscroft, Jackson P. Ou) 
Rawalt, Mar — (Law, UL. А 
A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1933, The Geoff 
Washington Ü был 
Rawlings, Fred В. (Jun. 54) 
Rawson, Frank John (1 niv. 
Martha Lafitte (U niv.) 


tRay, 
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Ray, Ruth R. (Jun. 80) ) 
d о 
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Washingt” 
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(Jun.) 
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University p» 
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tReed, Molly E (Univ.) ie) 
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Rees, Bynum Fay (Law Mi La" 
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A.B. 1932, The George Wa 


University А АМ) 
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University 
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t , Loretta (Univ.) 
Iowa 
р. ti 
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DA 
D« 
Va I H Eng. 81) 
ash Rogers ır Leon (Col, AM 
D.C A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
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N tR ‚ Erlene Mae (Jun.) 
E R ' Frances Hume (Ed. 113) 
Ro n А. (Jun. Unc.) 
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tR M t Mary Univ.) 
р. R Marie Elois (Jun. 45) 
R M if Univ.) 
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B.S. 1 University of Chicas? 
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D.C B 19 University of Washingt" 
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*Sherier, Elizabeth (L.S. 117) Va. 
Sherier, Martha Strayer (Jun. 24) D.C 
Sherier, Mary Calhoun (Jun. 10) D.C. 
Sherman, Oscar Louis (Jun. 32) D.C. 
Sherrill, George Levi, Jr. (Jun., Uncl.) Ala. 
tShew, James E., Jr. (Jun.) Wash. 
Shewmaker, Lilian Alice (Univ.) D.C. 


A.B. 1924, A.M. 1925, The George 
Washington University 
Shewmaker, Roberta (Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
A.M. 1934, Columbia University 
Shewmaker, Russell N. (Jun. 33) D.C 
tShewmaker, Schuyler W. (Jun 42) D.C 
Shields, Owen Williams (Law I; L.S., Uncl.) Pa 
A.B. 1934, Taylor University 


fShilland, William Robert (Jun.) D.C. 
Shilling, Katherine (Law II) Ohio 
A.B. 1928, Wellesley College 
tShinker, Marceline G. (Ed. 82.66) Mich. 
Shinn, Leo Allen (Col, A.M.) Ark. 
A.B. 1930, University of Arkansas 
Shinn, Vivien B. (Univ.) D.C 
fShipley, Anna S. (Univ.) D.C. 
Shippen, Margaret Joan (Jun.) Va 
Shirley, J. Dallas (Jun. 77) D.C. 
fShishkin, Boris Basil (Law I) N.Y. 
A.B. 1930, Columbia University 
tShisler, Clair Wayne (Univ.) D.C 
Shives, Vallora Lee (Jun. 18) D.C. 
Shoemaker, Hazel Pauline (Ed. 95) D.C. 
Shoemaker, William Henry (F.A. 94) D.C. 
Sholtz, Joseph (Jun.) D.C. 
Shorey, Elizabeth Frances (Univ.) D.C. 
tShorey, John C. (Ed., A.M.) Md. 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


University 


Short, James J. (Jun.) Mass 
Short, Morris R. (Jun. 46) Okla 
Shosteck, Robert (Jun. 106) D.C. 
tShosteck, Sylvia (Jun.) D.C 
Shotwell, James Lewis (F.A. 87.50) Va 
Shoub, Harry (Jun. 61) D.C, 
tShoub, Rose (Univ.) D.C. 
Shouse, John Henry (Law 11) Ky. 
A.B. 1931, Berea College 
Shouse, Marion E. (Univ.) D.C 
fShowman, Fred Н. (Col. 87) Iowa 
Shull, Francis M. (Univ.) Md 
A.B. 1934, Cornell University 
tShulman, Ethel (Ed. 111) D.C 
Shuman, Sydney Joseph (Jun. 3 D.C 
Shupienis, Albert W. (Jun.) Pa 
Shurtliff, Alfred J. (Med. I) Idaho 
Shuttleworth, Carolyn (Jun. 30) Ohio 
Sibbet, James Harper (Eng. 12) Mich 
Sibbet, Laing W. (Jun. 35) D.C 
Siciliano, Anthony (Jun. 45) N.J 
Sickler, Donald Reginald (Med. I1) D.C. 


A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Siders, Edith Margaret (Jun. 4) Mo 


Sides, Donald Hilary (Eng. 78) (ў 
Siebecker, Virginia LaFollette J 
Sieg, Mildred C. (Jun. 67) 
Siegel, Benjamin (Eng. 77 
Siegel, Harold (Jun. 31) 
tSiegel, Harry (Jun. 44) 
Siegel, Victor (Med. III) 
Siegfried, Myrtle Margaret o 0 
Siegrist, Marie Louise (Univ. 
A.B. 1932, A.M. 1934, The б® 
Washington University 
fSiferd, Mabel N. (Univ.) 
Siferd, Willis S., Jr. (Law Ш) 
A.B. 1931, Dartmouth College 
Sifferd, Robert Harris (Grad) 
A.B. 1931, M.S. 1932, Universit 
Illinois 
Siffrin, Susie U. (Ed., А.М.) 
A.B. 1917, Blue Ridge Colle 
Sigal, Jules (Jun. 33) 
Siggers, Edward (Jun. 24) 
Sikes, Ena Louise (Jun. 56 
Sillings, Norval Earle (Jun. 4 
Silver, Cecelia (Ed. 99) 
Silverman, Ervin (Univ.) 
Silverman, Meyer (Jun. 92) 
fSilverman, Rose Lee (Jun. ! 
Simayes, Reney Van (Jun. 9) 
Sime, Robert M. (Eng. 50) 
Simkowitz, Sidney ga 32 
Simmers, Richard (Eng. 
tSimmons, Charles Harrison (Jun) 
Simmons, Hargis W. (Univ. 
fSimmons, Ruth Alice (Univ) 
Simon Albert C. (Jun. 5) 
tSimon, Celia (Jun., Unel.) 
Simon, Clarence (Col. 85) 

Simon, Leon (Law П) Illinois 
B.S. 1930, University ® 9) 
tSimon, Melvin Martin (Jun. 3 
Simons, Dorothy Belle (Jun: 
Simpson, Berry Barber Jun 111) 
Simpson, Donald James € North 
B.S. in E.E. 1929, E.E. 1939 

western University n 
Simpson, Faust Y. (Law Law 1) 
tSimpson, O'wighton D. ( af 
tSimpson, William H. (Eng. ? 
Sims, Chaille P. (Law D — 
Sims, Norman E., x 
Sinclair, Dohrman James ` 
t * — Dartmouth College 
Sinclair, Lee D. (Law D 6) 
Sinclair, Maurice Orion gend 
Singeltary, Marion Pict ( 3 
Sink, William Francis (Jun. 
fSinkov, Abraham (Univ.) 

B.S. 1927, College of t 

New York „уез 
А М. 1929, Columbia емай 
Ph.D. 1933, The George 
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Smith, Shelton A. (Univ.) D.C 
Smith, Sidney Butler (Univ.) D.C. 
A.B. 1934, Williams College 
Smith, Vernon Kenneth (Law I) Idaho 
Smith, Waller Barrett (Law III) Va 
A.B. 1931, William and Mary College 
Smith, William Andrew, Jr. (Eng. 97) D.C 
Smitskamp, Gerhard F. (Jun. 92.5) D.C. 
Smoot, Charles Effinger (Law III) Pa 


A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
*Smoot, H. Kenneth (Col., A.M.) D. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 


University 


Smythe, Donn Verner (Law III) Ii 
M.E. 1928, Cornell University 

Snell, Alvin Bain (Univ.) Va 

tSnider, Ellen Frances (Univ.) D.C 


B.S. 1933, Wilson Teachers College 
fSnodgrass, Grace Leona (Col, A.M.) Okla 
B.S. 1931, Oklahoma College for 


Women 


Snodgrass, Walter McC. (Jun.) Ark. 
Snow, Alvah L. (Law II Mo. 
Snow, Lee B. (Col. 77.66) Ohio 
Snow, Margaret (Jun. 19) Md 
Snow, Paul Vincent (Jun. 27) D.C 
Snow, R. Dale (Law III) Utah 
Snow, Richard Higgir Jun. 92) Mass 
Snow, William Boylan, Jr. (Law I) N.C 
A.B. 1931, University of North 
Carolina 
*Snowberger, Garnet (Col 114) Ind 
Snyder, Albert Ralph (Law III) D.C 
Snyder, John Franklin (Jun.) D.C 
S er, Kenneth (Jun.) N.Y. 
tSnyder, Louis M. (Law I) Ohio 
Snyder, Luther Henry D.C 
A.B. 1911, Gettysburg 
Snyder, M Ellen (E D. 
A.B. 1928, M.S. 19 
Washington University 
Snyder, Samuel 5. (Jun. 65) D.C 
Sobrino, José (Col. 7 „к 
tSolberg, Arnold Bernard (Jun.) Ill 
Solt, Samuel James (Eng. 22) D. 
tSompayrac, Powell Law e (Jun. 4 Okla 
Sompayrac, Walter Alexander (Jun. 52 Okla 
tSonen, rt Wilcox (Univ D.C 
B.S. 1934, University of Maryland 
tSorrell, Ida Davis (Jun. 30 Nebr 
Sorrell, Joseph Ellis (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
Univer 
Sorrell, William George (Med. 111) D.C 


Soukaras, Komnenus Michael (CoL, A.M.) D.C. 


B.S. in E.E. 1928, Massachusetts 


Institute of T nology 
tSouth, Carl W. (Jun.) Tex 
tSouthmayd, John P. (Jun Mont 
fSowers, Ruth Evelyn ) S.C 
Spadavecchia, Ralph (Jun. 83) N.J 


tSpahr, Effie Mildred (Col. 116) D.C. 


pe C 
Spalding, Ansley Lues (Jun. 32) oe 


tSpalding, Paul Lester Jun: 0 

Spa ler, игү) A e Washington 
— (Col 98 T [n 
Spasoff, Beatrice VO ве К 


tSpawn, Josephine 
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A.B. 1933, University © Nebta⸗ o 
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Spellman, Reuben (Eng. 45 8 % 
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pencer, Roland Browning : iit) j ^ 
Spicknall, Charles G. (Med: n 
Spinks, Almon W. (Eng. 60) 
fSpire, Louise Arvilla (Univ.) М 


A.B. 1929, Goucher ot "T 
Spire, Richard Harding (Met 
Spirito, Michael William f 
B.S. 1932, The George "2 m 
University i 
Spittle, Samuel Edwin —— 


B.S. 1928, Oregon State / £ 
College 
Spivak, Joseph Harry (Law I ХІ. 
tSplan, Margaret Магу (Jun. 
Morris (Med. IV) 


Springer, 


A.B. 1930, 1 h ; 
M.S. 1932, New York Um J 


-— · 
Springman, Helen D. (Cole int 
A.B. 1931, The George p 
University pe 
Spund, Ellen June (Jun. "uie! 
tSquire, Minnie Compton The 
A.B. 1922, A.M 1928, 
Washington University 
*Stadden, Mary Alice (Uni shins 
A.B. 1934, The George y 
University + 
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A.B. 1926, l niversity 
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A.B. 1 Missouri Valley College 
Stetson, John Francis Eng.) Md 
Stetson, Margare Univ.) Va 
A.B. 1925, T e Washington 
University 
Steuart, Allen W. (Law I) Va. 
Steuart, Gordon Univ.) Va. 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University 
Stevens, F. Leonard Law I) D.C 
Stevens, George Diver Univ.) Mich 
Stevens, J W неҹ Jun., Ind.) Md. 
Stevens, Marie Hu niv.) Md 
A.B 1933, I ake For est C 
Univ ) Md. 
1.) Ark 
27) D.C 
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, The George Washington 
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Stewart, Kermit (Jun оо) Гех. 
fStewart, Rober t Keirle D.C 
Stewart, William Behren: 1 D.C 
Stewartson, Arthur Lloyd (Univ.) N.Y. 
Stimson, Je sse LeRoy (Col. 94) D.C. 
»ebower, Alice Н (Univ.) D.C. 
, Marion (Jun. 22) D.C. 
" Alexander James (Univ.) Mich 
1930, Wayne University 
1912, The George Washington 
Un iversity 
Ruby (Univ.) Pa. 
"Robert —— Eng.) D.C. 
tStockman, Edna Winifred (Univ.) D.C 
D.C. 


tStockman, Stanley Douglas ( (Univ.) 


Stofberg, Ch arles (Ed., A M.) Md. 
33, The George Washington 


А.В. 1933, 
University 
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siversity of Utah 


A.B. 1934, Ог 
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A.B. 1934. 


University 
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B.S. in Ed. 1933, Wilson Teachers 
College 
Stokes, Richard Joseph (Jun.) D.C. 
Stolar, Morris Dav Jun.) D.C. 
Stolar, Myer Harold Jun. 91) D.C. 
fStoll, Norman A. (Law, 1 ncl.) Wis. 
Ph.B. 1932, University of Wisconsin 
fStone, Ann ( Jniv.) Mich. 
D.C. 


6) 


Stone, Clyde pow 
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Stone, Gordon Oliver (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Stopsack, Florence Alma (Jun. 3 


Storer, Rachel Mae (Col., A.M.) 
B.S. 1928, University of Oregon 
Storey, Arthur (Col., A.M.) 


B.S. 1933, The George Washington 
University 


Storms, Frank H. (Univ.) 


A.B. 1914, Harvard University 
Stortz, R. Bailey (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, Carleton College 


Srotelmyer, George Benton (Jun. 39 
Stout, Clair L. (Law I) 

A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
Stout, Reed Albert (Law I) 

A.B. 1933, University of Utah 
tStoutsenberger, Paul William (Jun.) 
Strandell, Everett Leonard (Jun. 63) 
Stratton, Arthur T. (Law I) 

E.E. 1930, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 
Stratton, Constance (Jun.) 
tStraughn, James Blandford (Eng.) 
Strauss, Albert James (Col. 99) 
Strayer, Francis Henry (Ed. 95) 
Strayer, Mary Whitney (Jun.) 
fStreet, John Ellsworth (Col. 86 
tSereet, Lawrence Park (Univ.) 

B.S. in C.E. 1925, West Virginia 

University 
fStreet, Mary Neely (Univ.) 

A.B West Virginia University 
tStreeter, Ruby Dellar (Ed. 104) 
Stretton, Thomas Fulton (Jun. 36) 
Stricki , Irene (Univ.) 
tSerickler, Grace D. (Univ.) 

B.S. 1927, University of 
tStroad, Kenneth 
fStrode, Leona Е. (Univ.) 
Strout, Ross Pressly (Eng. 32 
fStruve, Katherine G. (Ed., A.M.) 

A.B. 1914, Wellesley College 
Stryker, Rose Margaret (Col., A.M.) 

A.B. 1933, The George Washington 

University 
Stuart, Hulen (Col. 64) 

Stuart, John M. (Jun. 9 
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* — Downs (Univ.) Re 
Tat? Martha Det’, of Michigan 
чац Tees Downs (Univ.) x 
Ав, "Ling A. (Med, IV NY 
и, U sod 3 
Tar Dakota ’ University of North 
ett, R 
Тац, E alph Lawrence (U 3 
atver with (Jun. 3) niv.) D.C 
c D.C. 


illia 
m A., Jr. (Jun. 18 Tex. 


l'ash, Belle (Jun. 12) ЭС. 
Tate, Edward Oscar Law 1) Tenn. 
A.B. 1933, Americ University 
Tate, Thomas E. (E D.C. 
Tavenner, Elsa Mild D.C. 
Taylor, Albert Lee (Col, A M.) Colo 
B.S. 1934, The Georg Washington 
University 
Ta Ancel Newel (Jun. 45) D.C 
T Bayard Fuller Und.) D.C. 
M.E. 1 Tri e College 
amin Comegys (Eng. 67) D.C. 
Taylor, Charlotte Emily Univ.) D.C 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
rd D. (Law II) Utah 
igham Young University 
5 Utah 
D.C. 
Va 
Va 
D.C 
Taylor, Nellie S. Univ.) D.C 
Taylor, Neva I. (Jun., Uncl.) D.C. 
Taylor, Oscar B., Jr (Tun., Und.) Miss 
fTaylor, Perry D.C. 
Graduate 191 
M.S. 1921, ? 
of Technology 
tTaylor, Rolla Holmes (Eng. 109) Utah 
#Тауіог, Wilbur Russell (Univ.) D.C. 
Teachout, Margaret (Jun.) Mich. 
Teasley, Edgar W. (Jun., Uncl.) Ga. 
Teasley, Harold Univ.) Ga. 
Teates, Robert Ransdell (Jun. 18) Va. 
Teepe, Flizabeth Ada d. 120) D.C. 
Tex. 


Tehas, Virginia Jun. 12) 


Helen Dorothy CoL, A.M.; Univ.) Ill. 


Telford, 
University of Chicago 


Ph.B. 1932, 
(Telford, Mildred Mae (Jun.) D.C. 
Tellefsen, Ingrid Clara Univ.) D.C. 
fTelshaw, Gertru le L. (Jun.) Pa 
Pa. 


Temin, Harold (Jun. 45) 
r (Law I; Univ.) D.C 


Templin, Una V I 

B.S. 1914, Sullir 
James Anna 
, The George Washington 


Univ.) D.C. 


fTennyson, 


A.B. 19 
University 

Tepper, Harold (Jun. 23) D.C. 
Tepper, Leon (Eng.) D.C. 
(Terrell, Robert Marshall, Jr. (Univ.) Idaho 
Terry, Robert Lynwood (Univ.) D.C. 
Thacker, Lewis Henry (Univ.) Ill 
D.C. 


John Hal 


Thaxter, 
Thayer, Marion A (Univ N.Y 
A.B. 1929, University of Rochester 
Theodore, Jerome (Law I) D.C 
Thiemeyer, John 5am sel, Jr. (Jun. 31) D.C 
Thiemeyer, Marie Virginia (Jun. 18) D.C 
Mont 


William Harvey (Govt. 113) 
Alan (Law D Utah 
niversity of Utah 


Thirloway, 
tThody, William 
A.B. 1934, U 


Ixxxvil 


lxxxviii 


Thoenen, Mary Whitney (Jun. 15) D.C 
Thom, Alfred Pembroke, 3d (Med. IV) D.C, 
Thom, Charles Richard (Law II) D.C. 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


Thom, Herbert C. S. (Eng. 69) Minn. 
Thomas, Alonzo Morgan, Jr. (Eng. 19) D.C. 
Thomas, Bertha Dorothy (Law I) D.C. 
A.B. 1919, Western Reserve University 
fThomas, Charles Wilson (Jun. 54.66) Utah 
Thomas, Clark Hammond (Jun. 2) D.C. 
Thomas, David (Col. 70) D.C 
Thomas, Edward Evan (Jun. 39) Md 
Thomas, Edward John (Eng. 65 Ohio 


Thomas, Edwin Moroni (Law II) ( 
B.S. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
fThomas, Elliot Estus (Univ.) N.Dak 
Thomas, Emerson Wood (Eng. 11) Md 
tram (Jun.) Pa 
nuel (Law I) Ohio 


Thomas, Ferris 


Thomas, Georg 


Thomas, Gertrude Eloise (Jun.) D.C 
tThomas, Gladys Irene F. (L.S. 115) D.C 
Thomas, Jack Bitting (Law I) Kans 
Thomas, Jesse W. (Jun. 39) Ky 
fThomas, John Francis (Univ.) D.C 
Thomas, Lawrence (Med. I) N.Y 
B.S. 1934, New York University 
fThomas, Lonnie Benson (Univ.) D.C 
tThomas, Malcolm Charles (Jun.) D.C 


fThomas, Mary Kathleen (Jun. $1) Ohio 
fThomas, Paul Vernon (Jun.) Ind 
fThomason, Clarence Temple (Univ.) D.C. 
Thompson, Byron Walling (Jun. 30) Md 
Thompson, Charles W Jun. 28) D.C. 
Thompson, Frances (Ed. 92) Va 
Thompson, Helen Davis (Jun. 15) D.C 
fThompson, J. LaMar (Jun. 30) Md 
Thompson, J. Lawn, Jr. (Med. ITI) D.C 
tThompson, Joel Franklin, J Univ.) Va 
tThompson, June Shirley (Jun.) D.C 
fThompson, Marie Adah (Ed., A M.) Miss 
A.B. 1921, The George Washington 
University 
Thompson, Odell S. (Col., A.M.) Utah 


B.S. 1932, Utah State Agriculture 
College 
Thompson, William Dove (Ed.,A.M.;Univ.) Va 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Thompson, W. Jack (Law II) Wyo 
A.B. 1933, l 
Thomson, Augustus P. (Col., A.M.) Va 
A.B. 1933, Washington and Lee 
University 
Thomson, Donald E Jun. 41 Mont 
Thornberry, John Orme (Jun., Uncl DA 
Thornett, er Alan (Eng. 76) Va 


versity of Wyoming 


B.S. 1932, William and Mary College 

Thornton, Allan F. (Law I) Minn 
A.B. 1933, Morningside College 

Thornton, Winifred (Univ.) N.J 


Throckmorton, Olga Estelle (L.S. 114 D.C 
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Jniv.) 
fThummel, Edith Catherine (Uni 
B.S. 1932, Kansas State Teacher 


College, Manhattan 11) 
Thurman, William Taft (Law 


of Utah NC 


A.B. 1931, University 
Ticknor, Margaret (L.S. 99) of 
Tidball, Mary Catharine gom D A 
fTidwell, Thomas Haskell (La¥ we 
tTierney, Kaden (Univ) pc 


tTievsky, Evelyn (Univ ) 
Tievsky, George (Jun.) E 
tTigner, Milo Elmer (Jun) . ) C 
Tilden, Anita Shackford (Un! D 
Tilden, Richard A (Law 111) pe 
Tillotson, John Wallace (Law © sj) ng 


Tilton, Fletcher Sandford June оу C 
Timberlake, E. Compton (Jun ^ d 
tTimberlake, Frances Edna J ity y» 
Tingley, Sanford Franklin (Ent à 
Tinney, Estelle Helen (Jun. 15 pe 
Tinsley, John Paul Univ), * spec) pc 
Tinsley, Winifred I. (Univa a 
Tinto, Anella Maria (Jun) К. 
14] " un. 21) Law? 
Tobey, — Б (Jun Uni Df 
fTobin, David Paul (Jun.) 
ч (Univ.) 


tTobin, Francis Leo ише 
B $ 1922, Massachusetts - ys 
of Technology LD po 
Tobin, Louis Henry (Med. a" № 
Todd, Frances Carroll (Un "Und pc 
tTolan, George Emmett ge pc 
tTolchinsky, Bernard (Eng. ) oy 
l'olchinsky, Isadore (Jun. 2! pe 
Tolley, Grant (Univ-) y 


Tolstoi, George (Med. nn ш) 
tTomlin, Carl William (Lar ashing’ 
B.S. 1932, The George a 
cg Дува Wilkinson Qv v 
s (Jun. 43) (А 

Lane (Univ: 


tTompkins, 
Toner, Thomas J ) 
tToole, Elizabeth 


n. AMA 
Toombs, Alfred Gerald (< olo coon " 
A.B. 1933, University o » 


— a , 
fToomey, M y^ — 5 
Toothaker, Lolita V» ) М 
Tode 4 James Sterling (Eng " 
Elois France (С niv.) Y 
Anthony (Oi T 
Matthew Patric P 

І — Catholic nive $ 
America т, (La n ) » 

l'owberman, Alden J. GS 
rman, George William x 


Towbe 


Eleanor K. (Col. $ ; pad! yl 


[av 
Charles M. Jr. asini 


Trammell, A 
The George 


University 


Syy | 1 lizabeth (1 niv.) 
Bs! Alfred S, (Law ТП; Col i 
M п EE. о. nity of 
Trav, !Innesota a - “зум ~ 
ç Floyd Dillon (F А., 1 
* ш CE | sc * 
Tras *hington University” Соога | 
* ngton Univers M 
tras Elmo Carter (J M 
Trego, » James Vivian 1. Tex 
reiba ton L., TI (Jun) 4 £ 
fes Philip (Un v * NY 
AB Wiliam C, (Eng, Und.) vs 
r 1932, The Ge te Washi Lu 
Tr Diversity odes 


ter, G 
y > Veorge (Law I. U 
Ev ; Univ 
Merrill niversi 


; Ed., A.M.) N.Y 
ty 


TD Ut 


Trike 


Col., A.M.: Univ.) 


"Ee of the City of 
àsti 
Ch, Geor 
ge Edward (F 

ard Gov.62) Mo 

y L. (Ed. 103) - ایی‎ 

ry re С. (Jun.) Mich 
n Je annette (Tun. € Mich. 

(Jun. 21) d PE 

alter Robe AC 
Pauline nec Eng. 46) D.C 
temias M. (Jun) € 

v \ А 
vard John (Law II) 8 
a. 


2с US N 
Naval Academy 


Fred 
athe ie k William Law III) Pa 
: Pierson (Univ.) nee 
U (Law 1) Ariz 
niv.) D 
Mild, Univ.) Ark 
"edge (Univ.) ne 
hal Sw E ) 
hal — on (Jun.) -— 
led. II) D. 
iT Jun., Uncl.) Ark 
Univ.) * 
Тату, - Jun А Colo. 
Tvedt illiam (Un aoe "a 
Tyler y. Ате T Jun} Md 
Тул, (gini Eve * Ed N.Dak 
агвагес Virginia ü р С 
4. 121) ›.С 
Ulim U 
Ав Jerrold B, (1 
КАЗ, The George We D.( 
man үну rge Washington 
J »W 
per pam Marion (J 
eut Ema jon Qun) S.Dak. 
ecl J. (Unie 79) S.Dak 
Md 


Regis tered 


Underhill, Wingate Egerton (Law II) 
B.S. in С.Е. 1 University of 
North Carolina 

1, Raymond (Law П) 
Massachusetts Institute 


Underwoo 
B.S. 1929, 

of Technology 
fUnderwood, Ross S 
Uppercue, Herbert Ly 
Urani, Josephine Marie (Jun. 9) 


(Col., Uncl.) 
an (Jun. 15) 


V 


Med. IV) 
л College 
Cristobal (Govt., 


B.S. 1930, ? 
tVallesteros, Pastor A.M 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 


University 
m, William Wesley, Jr. (Eng.) 


Van 
VanBrunt, Edmund Stanley (Jun. 54) 
VanDeman, Wilma E (Law Ш) 


The George Washington 


A.B 


University 


1933, 


Univ.) 


rant W 


fVanDemark, 
Vandervoort, 
C.E. 
Institute 


1908, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Massachusetts Institute 


hnology 


Іхххіх 


N.C, 


D.C. 


Ohio 
D.C. 
D.C 


N.Y 


) P.L 


Md. 
Iowa 


Ind 


N.Y. 


Зепјатіп Franklin (Law III) Md. 


VanderZwart, Richard Peter (Law III) Mich 
#VanDine, Carolyn Louise (Col. 116) D.C. 
VanDyke, O. Lamont (Law III) Utah 
tVanHecke, Carl David (Jun. 6) N.Mex. 
VanHook, Helen Jun.) D.C. 
*VanHusen, Beatrice E. (Col 120) Mich 
fVanSlyke, Martin (Jun. 6) Iowa 
VanUden, Robert Thomas (Law I) Idaho 
B.S. 1953, University of Idaho 
#VanWickel, Doris L. (Univ.) D.C. 
Varela, Arthur Alexis (Law II) D.C. 
B.Eng. 193% Johns Hopkins 
University 
¢Varner, Theodora (Jun. 32) Ohio 
Vartia, Karl О. (Eng. 70) Mont. 
#Vass, Thomas Lehane (Eng. 36) D.C 
Vaughan, Robert McNeal (Law 1) Ky. 
A.B. 1933, Duke University 
*Vaughan, Thomas R. (Law Ш) Ark. 
Veazey, George Howard (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
B.S. 1930, University of Alabama 
tVecchietti, George Francis (Jun., Und. D.C. 
Vedder, Henry Clay (Med. Ш) D.C. 
Veihmeyer, Anne Marie (Jun. 57) D.C. 
Venable, Virginia Mary (Col. 90) D.C. 
fVenezky, Dorothy Lillian (Univ.) D.C. 
Verbrycke, J Russell (Jun. 25) D.C. 
Vernon, Dorothy Catherine (Jun.) D.C. 
Col., Und.) D.C 


Vesey, Howard W. 
The George Washington 
University 


Mrs. Martha Col (Col., A.M.) 
Barnard College 

Eng. 45) 

(Jun. 57) 


LL.B. 1931, 


Vesey lins, 
A.B. 1932, 
Vettori, Ferrer Louis 


Via, Herbert Allen, Jr 
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Via, Mary Evelyn (L.S. 60) Va 
Vickers, Rose Margaret (L.S., Uncl.) D.C 
A.B. 1925, The George Washington 
University 
Vierling, Mildred Overton (Jun.) Md 
Vigue, Charles Everett (Med. III) Me 
A.B. 1920, Colby College 
Vincent, Clyde Earl (Law 11) Ky 
A.B. 1927, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College 
A.M, 1931, University of Kentucky 
Vinson, George Bernard (Univ.) 
Vite, Doroteo V. (Govt., A.M.) P.I 
A.B. 1934, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


fVodila, Victoria Mary (Jun., Uncl.) a 
tVogel, Harold R. (Eng. 56) Iowa 
Vogt, Robert Emmett (Univ.) Va 


Volckhausen, Walter R. (Col., A.M.) N.Y 
A.B. 1932, Columbia University 


Vollmer, Herman Charles (Eng. 20) D.C. 
Volz, Verna (Jun. 30) D.C 
vonAmmon, Bernhard (Eng. 94) D.C 
VonderBruegge, Henry John (Eng. 63) Mo. 
fvonSzeliski, Victor S. (Univ.) Va 


A.B. 1921, University of Wisconsin 
A.M. 1922, Catholic University of 


America 
Vorkoeper, Dwight Henry (Jun. 32) D.C 
Vorkoeper, William John (Jun. 32) D.C 
Vosburgh, John R. (Col. 62) N.Y 
fVycital, John R. (Univ.) D.C 
W 
tWade, Gurney LeLande (Univ.) Mo 
Wadsworth, Margaret Ashlin (Jun. 3c Conn 
Wagman, Donald David (Col. 99) Mich 
Wagman, Edward (Univ.) Mich 
B.S. 1934, Wayne University 
Wagner, Carl Frederick, Jr. (Jun.) Pa 
Wagner, Grace Lois (Ed., A.M.) D.C 
B.S. 1934, Wilson Teachers College 
Wagner, Henry George (Jun.) D.C. 
fWagner, Mary Gertrude (Ed. 81) D.C. 
Wagstaff, W. Stanford (Law I) Utah 
Waight, Dave W. (Jun.) Tex 
Wainwright, Florence Angelyn (Ed. 71) D.C 
Wajda, Thomas Cass (Jun.) Mich 
tWalden, Charles Edward (Eng. 56) N.Mex 
tWaldman, Abner William (Jun. 74) Conn 
Waldmann, Edward August (Jun. 48) D.C 
Waldron, Nello Bowen (Col., A.M.) D.C 


B.S, 1929, Utah State Agricultural 
College 
fWalker, D. Merle (Law II) Kans 
B.S. 1930, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg 


fWalker, David Barrett (Jun.) Kans 
Walker, Faye (Univ.) D.C. 
Walker, George (Law I) D.C 
Walker, Harold Donald (Col. 65) Wash 


Walker, Samuel Hamilton (Jun. 44) Md 


Walker, Steve S. (Jun. 42) gay N. 
Walker, William Woodard (Govt: 


Wall, Eulalia Louise (Univ) | 
A.B. 1927, Southern Methodist 


University Mis 
Wallace, Alfred B. (Univ.) pc 
Wallace, Richard Dana (Eng Arit 


tWallace, William Dill (Law Don 
B.B.A. 1929, University of Washing 


М.В.А. 1934, Harvard Univers pc 
Walleigh, Robert Shuler (Eng. 63 Oret 
Waller, Henry, Jr. (Law 1) 4 

А.В. 1934, Washington and k of 
University p" 


Waller, Philip David (Law Ш оа 
A.B. 1934, The George Washingt 


Graduate 1933, 


Walsky, Frances R. (Jun. 30) 

, i x 
tWalstrom, Charles Bowen Gu) W 
Walstrom, John A. (Jun. 69 А 

г 89) n 
Waltemyer, Claude M. (Jun. 


11) 


tWalter, Paul Bradbury (Law 
B.S. 1925, Dartmouth сей А 
Walton, John (Jun.) а. 


tWalton, Max R. (Jun. i ) 
tw схем Woodrow Ronald (чей р 
tWanamaker, Lansing Ар ад (] 
Wanlass, Ralph Page ! * C 
tWaples, Margaret B. (Ed. 7633) ol 
Warburton, Marjorie € 
tWard, Charles Dyer UU" ` TID 
Ward, Chester Charles (Law mo F 
B S. 1931, Georgetown Univ В 
Ward, J. Paul, Jr (Jun) a p С 
Ward, Kathryn М. Painter cone 24) М. 
Warfield, Alan MacNaughton Eg, 9 рс 
Warfield, Eugenia Elizabet 
Wargo, Dorothea Anne (Jun. 


a.) 
Warkentin, Dorothy ag 36) 


Warman, Marion Joan 4 i 
tW — Carlyle Franklin де) Ne 
Warner, Mildred (Jun: $6 a) d 
fWarner, Robert Preston dex pc 
fWarner, Уйга Irene (l — рб 
Warren, Charlotte Harper } ne 
Warren, Evart Ford (Jun dii » 
Warren, Helen Elizabeth i 
tWarren, Martha Mary (Un ji 
$. 1 College P 
B.S. 1933, Simmons ) A 
tWarsh, Leo George (1 € d pc 
f Washburn, Ivan Eng. 35 Ei» АМ. 
*Wassmann, Katherine Mary іаво? 
A.B. 1933, The George y 
University Wi 


= 
Waters, Allen L. (t тїт |, А.М), 
Waters, Hardin € lark (Lo Wisconsin pc 


B.S. 1933, University 95. ‚ 99) p 
Waters, Helen Margaret iy) pe 
Waters, John М., i © wi 
tWatkins, Betsy Hope Univ 


tWatkins, Elizabeth Anne 


tuae 


Wark; 
tking E 
A gh Kennedy Campbell 
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» Emery W — * 
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пе tithe, Catherine Fig Po >т 
er, Alice F e Elizabeth (Jun Md 
D.C 
5 D C 
D.C 
D.C. 
R D.C 
1 D.C. 
» Arc , ' 
wes ach George (Law 1) Mr 
ebb, Cha l niversity of Ural * 
Wap p ford A. (Univ) — — 
Webb ho (Jun., Ind.) ne 
А b, ames Edwin " id D.C. 
. 1928, at (Law I) D.C 
—8* Diversity of North 
Ж! Mary E 
b ‘lizabe J 
Мер Oscar еар 2 " nM e 
AR жон Kincer (Ed. 4 M.) D С 
те! »c 
|a University € George W ashington 
yes Ch 
Weber. yale Dunkhorst (Col. 107) D.C 
ther, * Lynn (Med II1 —* 
Wa owes Jr. (La D | * 
t ч C 2 . aw 
3 uer, Da , ту ку of Тожа —* 
vw ster p па Thomas (U > 
Wechsler Frances Lee (Us v) 
* » < 0 i — 
yd Heine rd Leonard (Jun.) M h 
ted, Man” Erik (Univ) — * 
АВ, rop Rebecca. (Univ.) DC 
AM, 1932, Готе University * 
W University \е George Washington 
D.C 
N.Y 
Va. 
W 928 ` 
3" Ене Columbia University 
S, torg tt Elmer (Grad.) , 
M.S, 018» University of Idal ^ 
мааа," University of Califo 
"eil, , »tor "7 ees 
Wein Shn Allen о Qun. 32) vA 
Weiler’ “leanor M Ch 36) D.C. 
, ler, 1 un ^ 
tiler, Ww Catherine (Univ) Ta 
J ni I 
y Houston (Univ.) DC 


xci 


Weiman, Dorothy May (Jun. 20) D.C. 
Weinberg, Albert K. (Jun. 25) N.Y. 
tWeinberg, Bernice Blossom (Jun. 21) D.C. 
Weinberg, Joseph Н. (Law III) D.C. 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Weingartner, Ademar G. (Law I) Md 
A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 
Estelle (Tun.) D.C 
Weinstein, Irvine (Med IV) N.Y. 
B.S. 1931, College of the City of New 
York 
1Weinstein, Mayer David (Law D N.C. 
B.S. 1933, University ot North 
Carolina 
Weinstein, Samuel (Univ.) D.C. 
Ph.G. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Weintraub, Henry (Med. 1) N.Y 
B.S. 1934, Brooklyn College 
Weintraub, I. Irving (Col, Uncl.) N.Y 
Weintraub, Robert Louis (Grad.) D.C 
B.S. 1931, A.M. 1933, The George 
Washington University 
Weisblatt, Louis (Jun. 13) D.C 
Weise, Ernest Lyman (Jun.) D.C. 
Weisel, Ben (Govt. 77) ш 
Weitzel, Frank Harvey (Law III) D.C. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Weitzel, William Townsend (Jun. 45) D.C 
tWelch, Ada L. (Univ.) D.C. 
1Welsh, Ba Talbott (Univ.) Md. 
Univ.) Ga. 


s Glover ( 


tWelsh, Fran 
Agnes Scott College 


A.B. 1929, 

Wenger, Margaret Elizabeth (Col., A.M.) Pa. 

A.B. 1933, Wilson College 

Wenner, Gordon Blackburn (Eng. 21) D.C 
#Wensink, Margaret C. (Jun. 45) D.C. 
tWentworth, Betty Dyer (Col. 80) D.C. 
Werner, Myrtle King (Ed. 123, A.M.) D.C 
fWertman, Kenneth (Jun. 49) D.C. 
Wertz, William H. H. (Law D Ohio 

A.B. 1933, Washington and Lee 

University 
tWesner, Virginia W. (Jun. 6) Minn. 
Wessels, Walter K. (Jun.) N.C. 
West, Alice Babette Jun.) D.C. 
West, Anne T. (Univ.) D.C. 
tWest, Clarence John, Jr. Qun., Und.) D.C. 
West, Gladys A. (Col 93) Ш. 
West, Wilburn С. (Law III) Utah 
Westenhaver, Geraldine (Jun.) W.Va. 
Tex. 


Wester, Helen Nichols (Univ.) 
B.S. 1930, A.M. 1931, The George 
Washington University 
Wester, Robert Emerson (Col., A.M.) Tex. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
tWeston, Robert Glardon (Eng.) 
Waldo Bass (Law II) 
, Wichita University 


D.C. 
Wetmore, Kans 


А.В 


1932 
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Wetzel, William Clokey (Eng. 30) D.C. 
tWeyman, Leo Arthur (Col., A.M.) D.C. 
B.S.S. 1932, College of the City of 
New York 
Weyrens, Myrtle K. (Univ.) N.Dak 
B.S. 1932, University of Minnesota 
Whalan, John, Jr. (Law I) Utah 
fWhaling, Clifton W. (Law I Mich 
A.B. 1932, Michigan State Normal 
College 
Wharton, Maude C. (Law I) lex 
Wheat, Thelma V. (Jun. 15) D.C. 
Wheatley, Altha Conner (Law I) W.Va 
A.B. 1932, Marshall College 
Wheatley, George H. (Law I) W.Va 
Wheeler, Catherine (Jun. 76) ма. 


tWheeler, Creighton Lambert (Col, A.M.) Va 
B.S. 1934, U.S. Naval Academy 

Wheeler, Edward K. (Jun. 90) Mont 

*Wheeler, Elizabeth Hale (Col, A.M.) Mont 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 


University 


Wheeler, Harriet (Jun.) Md 
tWheeler, Schyler Joseph (Univ.) D.C 
Wheeler, William Wendell (Jun.) D.C 
Whetstone, Richard Roy (Jun.) Calif. 
Whichard, Henry Walter, Jr. (Col. 88) Va. 
tWhipple, M. Edith (Law II) Iowa 


A.B. 1934, The George Washington 
University 


Whitaker, Robert L. (Jun. 43) Idaho 
Whitbeck, Barbara (Jun.) N 
Whitbeck, Frank, Jr. (Jun.) Okla. 
fWhitcroft, Thomas Henry (Univ.) a 
B.S. 1923, Pennsylvania State College 
White, Andrew W. (Law, LL.M.) D.C. 


A.B. 1912, Davidson College 
LL.B. 1917, Harvard University 
fWhite, Cecil Thayer (Grad.) Tex 
A.B. 1928, Southwestern University 
A.M. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
White, Charles Austin (Jun.) Md 
White, Charles Edward (Jun.) Colo 
White, Elijah Brockenborough (Law I) Va 
B.S. 1931, Clemson Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


tWhite, Frank Mitchell (Jun.) Va 
White, George A. (Law I) Utah 
White, Helen Louise (Col. 76) D.C 
fWhite, Hugh Letcher (Law 1) D.C 
Graduate 1913, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
White, Kathleen L. (Jun.) Okla. 
White, Richard M. (Law II) D.C 
A.B. 1930, University of Maryland 
White, William Gregg (Eng., Uncl.) Calif. 
White, William L. (Law I) l'ex 


B.S. 1933, North Texas State Teachers 


College 
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St. E Hospita Clinical instruction in mental and nervousdl 

18 


eases, Medicine, Surgery, post-mortem work, and Gross Pathology- 
- States 
by the United State 


hospital, with four thousand beds, is maintained 
Government. The psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the wor 
The F4 tal Rae F T 1 ! Y i 
The Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital.—Clinical instru 
in Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, and Rhinology. 


ction 


ADMISSION 
york, 


[he minimum requirement for admission is two years of college ® 8 
totaling at least sixty semester-h urs, from an accredited college 0 e 


and sciences. 


SPECIFIC EpucaTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
r Е sh, 
Of the fifteen secondary-school units required, three must be in E — 
М : A one 
two in one foreign language (ancient or p circ one in Algebra, 


Scier (Botany, Chemist 
t be in Eng” 
No cand jidate 


in Geometry, one in History, and 
Phvsics, or Zook Ё 


y 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, and History. 


ir 
Eleven of the units offered mus 


will be accepted with any condition in secondary-school work. 


PREMEDICAL-COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS s 
y Ж este 
Chemistry, twelve semester-hours as follows: (a) Eight sem f 
semester” 


hours of General Inorganic Chemistry, of which at least four § 


hours are laboratory work Qualitative Analysis may Chem- 
General Inorganic Chemistry. (b) Four semester-hours of Organic ly 
istry, of which t — re laboratory work, It i$ EE 
l У, uch vo ter rs are laboratory work. f Or 


' P 0 
recommended, however, that an additional four semester-hours 


ic Chemistry be taken I$ 
. r 7 er-hou 
Physics, eight semester-hours, of which at least two semest је by 
І 1 ec 
are laboratory work. It is recom nended that this course be pree 
one in Trigonometry. urs 
i a i ome er-ho 
}. Biology, eight semester-hours, of which at least four semest 


se 0 
> $ d i tishe г a cour 
are laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course 


m Zo ology, or by 
‚ but not by 


eight semester hours in either Gener il Biok 
of four semester-hours each in Zoology and Botany 
alone. The ysual 


rester- -hours. 


4. English composition and literature, six sé 
The student § 


introductory college course, or its « Кыл 
develop facility in English expression ferably 
Modern foreign language А reading knowledge, pre 


French or German 


د 
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6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining semester-hours re- 


V i lita re 
quired include Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy; (b) Qualitative 
includ 1 трага m e Ei 
j ` 1 Ceience sychology. 
and Ou ntitat » Chen trv: Social ocrence r S) 
.euantitati І І v ndition in college work. 


No student will be accepted with any 


ADMISSION 


econdary-scho: 1 and college 


I. Forms upon which to submit re І 
work will be fi 1 on request 
il be furn ed on req Р n. j 
All cred ntial ад are to be made out by the proper school and 
credentia ibmitted a - € ) 
college t led hv them to the Director of Admissions, 
T EC authoritic па n DV i „у= AV чат Sk 
The Сеогге u noton University, 2031 G Street NW., Washing 
D.C Ph da А A ya he original signature of 
, hotostat copies of credentials 104 
| 1 
the certifvine илеу will not be accepted | 
Басі f t e di adel та L done at the school or college which 
«асп form must cover niy Work c 


б a 
fills oi he form - 
ut the torm, required of each applicant. 


2. A recent photoera signature, is i 
A ye M BUS i licants for 3011115510п to the School 
3 } nit { І € 
5. AS the number o apr | 2 : 
| insure admission are 
each year far exceeds its capacity, those who sh to ire idi 
urged um f sho ended completely com- 
еа to secure rom the s ols C А І : | 
i | 6 ] 1 - ation as long a 
piled premedical credentials апа torware m зу с tember 
м E * — p ч ^ |! £M adim in Septe e 
time as possible before the opening the Scho Xf Medicine in oe} 
i IDIC DCIOTC thie pening 
А 
St | one ог more terms at апу 
z tudents who have satis : essary preliminary 
ner class-A medical scho 1 { standing. No 


advanced А 
е ts, ed standing in the senior 


educational requireme: 


Student, however, will be 
class 

попа qualih 
of phy lates are a dvised e 
if they meer +} ents of this School they 
will be ble 1 | ık the legal demands of all State Examining 
apie › comply with the ite. 


cations required 
lhe laws relating to t 


ians differ in many о 


prem 


y 
f 
Boards in the United State 
\ 1551 TO CLASSES 
REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION 1 
' R | —* 
| i | o 11 ite 
\ СЕ t А | * 
t veal Ht 1 
the S КА EG Ser yu е | 
he * | S yol whenever, in t 
tight ; ү н tiii : | 
ight is І erve to d | 1۷ І it ' лаці: ‘ble * 
interest of the et oe * 
ion of the Comp- 
3 ] | n esentation of the mj 
Students are admitted to classé ( | 


ed fees have been paid. 


n. 
troller s ticket sued when all r 


— 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


University fee, for each semester or for an "art th › $8.00 
Tuition fee, per annum 434.00 
ree tor special xaminations, for each subie нр: 


Graduation fec 


met 
fel 
| a 
t | 
n г, issu К: niesion to home athletic 
cont ts, ot Í I: | ] Un — debates 
t І ‹ fr | ; rof] Administri 
FI ; 
Fees for « ich semester including the University f are $250, payable 


in advance 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Com ptroller o f the l Jniversity» 


2033 С Street NW. | lu "P ^ rime of regis ation 
attend classes 


no student is permitted t 'omplete registration or to 
until fees are paid 

On account of ; sion, and as the — of 
for those qualifie 


credited towar 
rise 


the freshman class is lin ted, places can be reserved only f 
applicants who remit a d posit of $100, which will be 
1al circumstances à 
whereby the matriculant is unable to ittend. less i 


“haree r "TN 
charge of $25 for registrati in, transfer, etc.. will be returned up © a 
Jed the plac 


the tuition of the first mester жел. 
this initial payment, 


month before the opening of the session, or thereafter provk 


is satisfactorily filled. 

Students will be required to pay for injury to apparatus and о 
college property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an he 
dividual student is essed pro rata. Each student 1s required, at p 
completion of laboratory irses, to replace or рау for all — 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroved. Credit for work wi 
not be given until this is don 


EQUIPMENT 
; ў .auipment 
[he minimum cost of necessarv textbooks and student equip! 1 
eter, stet 


(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermome 
follows: 


| 
‚ total, $357: 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT 


- r 
| "єт; ) “ veal, 
scope, hemox ytometer, etc.) is ipproximately as hr \ 


$150; second year, $37; third year, $60; fourth year, $6 


PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


H 
ej H i | t tudents in the 

: и - 1 1 : 
lhe Or „дьа to the member of the graduating 
| ' — pora У „ж 
“ам of t M | -^mpleted the four-year medical 

i I мейт e who is ( 1 СГ 
Course wir} i ; : T$ уу E 
1 һе foll an Yaa f Pr АЫ t tudents in the School of Med- 
„апе: Daught f 1 ‚ Revolution Loan і ınd; Harmon Founda- 
У ters of the Amer lution Loa 1 . 

Foundation Loan Fund; and 


“oan Fund; Henry Strong Edu ational 


‘or n > A ES. nrize and loan funds, see 
r I irticulars regarding yolarships, р! ZES, n 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
‘ The work of the Schoo 
Anatomy; 
istry; D | 
› Dermatology and Syphilology; 
and g and Sy p \ 


апа 


is organized under the following departments: 
eite. and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 

Medicine; Neurology; Obstetrics 
)Yto-rhino-laryngology ; Pathology 
and Therapeutics; 


Bacteriol гу, lygiene, 
Gynecology; Ophthalmology; ‘ 
Experimental Medicine; Pediatrics; 
tology; Psychiatry; Surgery; and Urology 


ngs 
Pharmacology 


Phys 


— 


ol 
luded in the announcemen® 


Courses of clinical instruction are 
the clinical departments. The Assistant Dean prepares schedules of 


clinics and of student section assi rious hospitals an 


nts to the 


dispensaries 


Siu , $ Medi ) ^s it nd are expect to 
т tated in IM 
{ 
ATTI (DAN $ 
7 i , $ ed- 
Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during @ —* 
or leaving belore 


uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, 


either is dismissed 


; ' ў ” ап of 
Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the De 
the instructor. 
вадар: wu * | an H bya certificate 
WO 7 ; | x offic е оѓ the 
gned by t ttendir \ | be f 
I 
Jean f 
. alf 0 
For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one а 


I per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a basis of 
90); C (75-80); D (6—74), condition; E (below 65), failure; 7 


he passing grade in each subject is C. 


ADVANCEMENT 


d w york of the 


Any student who has satisfactorily completed the require tions i 
first, second, or third year of the course and has passed all —— 
is eligible for advanced standing, if approved by the Scholarship 
mittee. No student may be enrolled for the clinical work of the و ا‎ 
fourth years without first having qualified in all the premedical A 
FAILURE il such 
А student who has faile d in any subject will not be advanced we Com 
failure is removed and then only by authority of the 5с holarship 75 
mittee. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up exam! 
, 


wh 


period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS з 
and will be held at f 


of the academic year. 


Examinations may be written, oral, or practical, 
end of the first semester and at the end 


A stude nt 
will not be 


о fai 
examined 
Permission of the < 


to remove 


PECIAI UNTI 
I 
Lhe » 
Creir - 
offici ls. ¢} T 
| е1 
М, À { 
ent 
Iterino { 
if n 
П or ree of 
Suro lor 
er ү 
Inch 4 Hi £ 
NOt more sd 
termined b " T 
' Spi liz t я 
ї 
the Direct i 
E 
Incurred previ > 
t 
еге 
reg 
с tratior 
Students аге 
4 ( 
ot t eir own «c 
tees charged 
ae Ё 
Kules | ! 
li е 1 
mit « 
г депу +} 
E the 1 
his miscond 
пены : t 
po ww 2) the I 
“etermine the z 
he nec« 
nay 
Үе severed 
red ¢ $ 
benefit Жыр 
сид‹ 
Pass a « reful va 
regulation i 
- I di 


All first-ve 
by the DEL 
Schoo Mies 
"He of Medicine. 


of health. 


conditions, a fee of 


students are gi | 
partment of Health Administration 


d recard; < 
regarding such measures as will tend 
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- scheduled final examination 


mination, except by special 


to appear 


exa 


ar 


IT 1 ғ! " r , 
ипе! the next regu 


larship С For make-up examinations 


ic will be charged for е ich subject. 
'"GRADUATI ND GRADUATI ADVANTAGES 
v I1 HI OOL O CINI 
A A N 
| rsit ( | t its to health serv 5 
( t University 
I Fm 
tte to all cases of illness 
t K of all student 
i 
5 € ts by the University physt- 
} i e " 
| r) examinatiol pitalizatior 
, el n tv | ital for 
Р 
7 < t thc T ess be ас 
| A deminierratiot The ration of 
є ror sti 
, 
so t terminei 
A 
t t ent for illness or disability 
t< г trd 

the 1 t r prior to pay! of the Uni- 

the 1 Ive 

Tee 

ed tti so ces to engagt pnys с ns and nurses 

| ] ^r the 
t en ‹ c so the will be ге$р‹ sible for the 
but v ! 
ect Healt Administration empowered to 
| efit € n his discretion, a student has, 
i 5 : » 

r hr } { І { | niversity, п 16 himself 

eac { 

) tor of Health Administration has authority to 
of I 
length of hos tion; (3) students who 

I ter d i 4 A E |] 
the [nivi ге ineligibie гог medic: 

I E | E liv - 

n to tr 1 TOT teams are r« ju red to 
tion at the! ning of each semester; the above 

1 r Sessions of the University 


PuysicaL EXAMINATIONS way 
mprehensive physical examination 
upon admission to the 
of the findings and ad- 


h standard 


co 


ven a 


The students are in ormed - ч 
to maintain a hig 
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HosPrTAL ÁPPOINTMEN 


Interns are appointed annually in t University Hospital. Similar 
appointments are made to graduates and underer duates of this School 
the following hospitals of the District: Casualty Hospital; Cl sildren’s Hos 
pital; Columbia Hospital for Women; Emer y Hospital; I piscopal Eye 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital; Gallinger Municipal Hospital; € Garfield 
Memorial Hospital; Providence Hospit ; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; |; Sibley 
Hospital; Tuberculosis H pital; and Walter Reed United States Army 


General Hospit | 
Students who, after graduation, desire int rnships in hospitals 


District of Columbia, should »ply directly to the instituti 
they wish to enter A | f hospitals roved for intern craining , 
А Medical Associa 


» De an. 


published annually in the Journal of {merican 


! * wha I | ^ i 1: 
апа a copy of the list may be consulted in the office of th 


COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, Districr or COLUMBIA 
ission on 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commissk 
Licensure, District of Col 1, or desire to use the District * 
for reciprocity with th tes, ild apply to the Secretary, Commissio" 
on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, W ashingto™ / 


UNI ITY MEDICAL SOCIETY | 
‘hed 1n 
l'he George Washington University Medical Society was established 
ty Medica ciet È shi 
I9 All n nd t t ire el rible tor member? on 
' fe 
on election leetings of t iety are held in the School of Medicus 
re held in t , бе 
the third Saturday evenin f ea month from October to May. 
thie society 
( | ( | TRI TION А 
. " 
| innns 
Phe course Of instruction ar isted in Ipha etical ordet beg 


on page 3 
MEDICINE 


nts of the 5 


School ol 


І 1 
Upon the satisfactor etion of the requirements gre? 
Medic ne the ree of | tor of Me ne з conterre 1. ть б 
of Doctor of Medicine given by this University is recognized by à 
Examining Boards in the United Stat« 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE Jicint е 
Y f Medic 
Every ndidate f тайна anth the decree f Doctor of 
cal r et 1 with the dcgree E racter, and free 
the a% 


stable chi d 

tisheó 

t 3 0 
an four years 


must be at least twenty-one vears of age, of ге 


of all indebtedness t the University He must have 


less tl 


mission requirements, complete d satisfactorily not 


omore 


ind ites re f үг ( € Г І 
ve Е ` ВИРУ" | 4 
years of the n d "^ n Colu in Co e for th« ] 
1 : "n of 
Junior nded f t I D or o 
^ Car in t 7 1 ‘ Н ёе 
rts candidae IYE i urs ¢ 
tes t 
scribed ¢ Sud а + least thirty sé ter- 
MIT nd ew + bec | T ۱ 1 
1 on t x 
І ' { 
ап t t pF +}: t | | ton ¢ 
fours} À я ( S 
Vear in the cut 
"Tu 
fi Р 
че trades à lered three vears 
cre ] «tC С st " 
: | —— thar G Wash- 
pr € С : м > 
with ۲ t t | tic i A ч у 
th > r 
г t ‘ t 
to the 1 I : 
ч + larot n pletion 
Ff Are the | í { reg { 
s lars 
^ t 1 
M 
$ mair di a i 
PLAN і N 
| in t I ters of 
I ich year of t ned cal ( и ( € n * 
і 4 THE 
Sixte n weeks e | г the degree of Doct | 
must De 1 и th the fall ster 
| 1 a — поп int T 105 ОЇ 
Under the rder of the work there 15 rdina 1 11 
aer Oi ti i Я 
the se é iis P ables rl tudent to с t te NIS 
epart ents W І bie 
| they can be 
attention upon t! ее materials in such а way that they < 
pon the s ect c - f nifed train- 
read i i А red parts of a 
adil und А € I 
iderstood 1 re gnize } : a 
Ing Г} | „ * met f nstruction ire rough 
= жане БЕРЧИ ee e г with reci- 


anın 


| 


| 


Lal Т 
habetically ar- 


the courses of 


ites the semester 
licates that the course 


that it is offered in the 


44), that ıt begins in 


i-year courses, 


fourth-year 


— 


зсогр‹ 


Othmar 


10$ 
4 


x 
МАЛ 1 i 
p A 
Dain ler 1 1 $5 , 1 e Officer. 
Charles Solnitzky, Ph.D., M.D.. 4 xut > r of Anatomy 
“ 
| үү r [ 
v {nator Jenkins and Staff 
1 his course consists of instruct in osteologv, followed by the 
careful dissection and st ly of the entire body. sixteen hours 
a week 


Histology and 1 Solnitzky and Staff 
pic structure 


[his cou the togen and microsco 
of the H of the human body. Fifteen hours 4 
ek 
Regional Ar Jenkins and Sta 
/ + 
\ correlation course in which cross sections, prepared spe“ 


: antal, 
mens, and models are employed to study the development 


ч 
or 1 " F А ~ + rs 2 
gross, and microscopic details of body structure. DIX hou 


Solnitzky 


Vie r lecti 

lou id ere to be arranged 
С , The Staff 
: The Staff 
the 


A “з e e: ; - rith 
\ ema ed Anatomy taught in conjunction wit 


inici сап І »nours а week ff 


: Cra 
Jenkins and 5t 


R 
H ind t arranged 
M The Staff 
Hours and cred to I | 

i Rs Jenkins 
A 


; i 
Rosc T. R 


оу Spencer, A.B., M.D., 4 iie 


ten , 
tentine Medicine 


| vm 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D.. 4 (» Prol „ of Bacteriology 
I y 
Har ld Hanks. Ph.D f ccirtant Professor of Bacteriology 


] 


‘ { с ; of 
discussions of the industrial and hvgienic applications of the 
science everal groups of | yeasts, and molds are 
studi 5 М ۷ to 11 a.m 
Bacteriol І McKinley, Parr, Hanks, Roe 
This course nsists of both ! d laboratory work and 
is desiened to give the st nt h grounding in bacteri- 
ological technique, upon the basis of which à comprehensive 
study is | the important pathogen micro-organisms. 
The course stresses those phases of Dacterio!og) [Immunology 
directly related to ical problems concernin infectious dis- 
eases and their patho! gy, diagnosis, ат 1 treatment Practi 
immunological and serological technique 1S also dealt with. 
\ttentior given to certain ot t [ mnths ind protozoan 
parasites The filrerable viruses id rickettsi are also con- 
sidered leven hours a week 
Imn Le ‚ : Har 
Hou s and credits to be arran ] 

Hygiene Spencer 
A course of lectures and field demo ng with prob- 
s of personal an „мөтү hveiene such as water supply 
W UA ennt nfant welfare essentials of per 
nal-healt intenance, tuberculosis insect-borne infecti 
vita tist n | economics. Thr ours a V 


and of 


\ ir uses 


— 


— — 


The Geor W ashi ( 


the prıncipal virus diseases Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112. 
Hours and credits to be arranged 


'reventive fedicine and Ыг H ы [c] ;penc 
Preven Medici and Public Н th McKinley, Spencer 


, 4 { 4 І 
А lect ire course devoted to a hi torical urvey of the develop- 
ү 
{ sf } 1 г 1 1 lel 7 = s 
ment « the rn p b uiti I nt, the physician 
ечи s 
relation to public-health problen prevention and control 9 
communicable diseases, mortalit nd morbidity statistics, am 
modern public-health practices by Federal tate, municipa^ 
ind county health units. i hours a v | 
Infectious Diseases (elec The Staf 
Clinical aspects of Bacteriok ; revention of the common 
int спо 5 li t t ; I if 1 ^ 
Research in Bacteriologs [he Stal 


Research in Hygiene and Preventive Medicine The Staf 


Hours and credits to be arranged 
Staff Seminar [he Stat 
Biweekl 


er mà 


n portant 


ind carb * 


en-ion concen- 


these methods 


k. The lectures are 
k with the previous 

advanced biochemical 
ine hours of laboratory 


du Vigneaud 


The Staff 


du Vigneaud 
n Biochemistry, mainly 
ted number of specially 
ranged. 


The Staff 


] and Staff 


du Vigneauc 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


j iugust mn on. M.D., Professor of Dermat І gy an 1 Syphil- 
с 
‘ogy, Executive Officer 
Anderson. M.D.. Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
Eugene Kittredge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and 
ey 
n Cr ell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Dermatology 
C | M] ار‎ ар IL ROS 
remont Chen Fong, M.D., Gi al Instructor in Dermatology 
and Syp . н 
D 
Ku 1! 
1 
› Clir 
mau 
"hil , I E - рдж 
Children's Н tal, one section, опе hour а veek for five weeks; 
En i І lf } - wice 
F mergency Hospital, one se e and one-half hours twice 


ction, one hour a week. 


a week; University lospital 
Simpson 


зе most common skin 


and general and cutaneous 
Two hours a 


eir manifestations, 


week, 


388 Congenital Syphilis Simpson 

Lectures and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, and skin changes 

Caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment. One hour a 
i yi 


week for eight weeks. 

38 , х 

3-90 Neuro ilis Fong 

Didactic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the brain and spinal 
cord, with special emphasis on paresis and tabes, and including 
treatment. Venereal therapy is also thoroughly discussed. One 
hour a week for e ght weeks. 

477-78 Меш ТҮН Fong 


The clinical application of Dermatology and Syphilology 389- 
" E : seek 
90. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, one hour a week for six weeks. 


t 


— 


MEDICIN 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Executie 
Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Ass iate in Medicine. 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., 4 tate in Medicine. 

Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Assoc iate in Medicine. 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. . 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine: 

William LeRoy Dunn, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harry Friedenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. ; 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Meds 

Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine: 

Marvin McDugald McLean, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мейсим. 


zii : : : ; dicint. 
Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Me І 
George Arnold Holm, B.S., M.D., í al Instructor in Medicine 


Мей 


M.D., Clinical Instructor їп 2 


cint. 


Raymond Wilkins Murray, A.B., 
Leo T. Brown, M.D.. ( inical Instructor in Medicine. 


Alma Fife Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. — 
D І ^D { ГУ tor in Medicine: 
Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D.. I Т ? 


X ^ „dicine. 
George Lou Weller, A.B., M.D., ( M 


122 Introductory Medical Clis JEON, Bloedorn an edical 
22 Introductory Medical Clinics (elective — -tof 
lhis course is given as part of a course on introductory 
І 1 
and surgical clinics. Two hours a week Halley 
123 History of Medi ine (гё 


One hour a week. Conklin 


262 Introduction to Physical Diagn 
l'wo hours a week. The staff 


315-16 Dispensary Clinics 
Well-organized group clinical instruction 


is given 


+ 


“over gener: 


luding therapeut 


tions of physicians, both legal 


басы tt oe ci о 
t L 1 
and et I ‹ obler ith which the physician 
is br t , * One T yé k for eleven weeks. 
Fhysi ы Hoffman 
This І 5 a series of lecture nd demonstrations ої the 
fundamentals of physical treatment an their application to 
general medical diseases. One hour à week for five weeks 
Ra Ra М The Staff 
Une ura eel 
Physical Diagr Conklin and Staff 
' А 1 а хў p 
lhis course. which is desi d to cover the entire subject of 
І r 1 C рр" 
physical diagnosis, consists Of section demonstrations ana 
practice on the normal and abnort j| subject. Four hours a 
week. 
Ward Walk [he Staff 
oections assigned nn y and Emergency Hospitals 
hvsicians and their 


visiting phy 

рее 
4r usual rounds 
actual management 


are taken for 
[he student 


respective staffs in the cot l 
игу to < bserve the 


has an excellent opportunity 
of patients Two secti n, one hour three times a week. 
Clin Bloedorn and Staff 
In these clinics the usual as we il as the more rare diseases are 
taken up and discussed fror the point of view of etiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, wi isis upon differential 
diagnosi nd the der nst al abnormalities as 
found in the various morbid processes Gallinger Hospital, 
four sections, опе and one-h: rs three times a week. 
Halley, Murray, Heath 


( 
‘ ГІ 
ed to work 


case which he is re juire 
up thoroughly, and inasmuch as the student’s histories are 
generally accepted for hosp tal records, he 1s under strict super- 
LO ` Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and one-half 


The student is assigned a 


— 


hours three times a week: Emergency Hospital, two section’ 
two hours three times a week; Un versity Hospital, two sections 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, one 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. 
Cl j Confer | rn, Choisset 
This course is designed to acquaint the students with the propet 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings. Cases are 
xr . z = 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, and the post 
mortem findings are then thoroughly demonstrated, both 


g 7 


grossly and with lantern slides. Опе Һ ur a week 
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ROLOGY 


) \ ve Officer 
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* 
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o ۸ I 
F м 1 1 r | 
“ystemat ectur« wit ving ture 1 ntern slides 
11 , 
llustrating the uet r M $ d their anatomic 
base ( 1 


Lectures ind clir 1 nstrations in sur of the brain, 
spinal cord, and регірћет nerve Emphasis 1 ipon 
fundamentals and юп the < ties of irgery t relief 


ОЇ sym; toms One hour 


447-48 Clin Nous А Freeman and Staff 
Le tures and d nstratiol istratir nag- 
nosis and treatment of ner © ( I rs \ t material 
of t. Elizaberh’s } Is І п not niy for the 
Commoner disorders \ ital » for se it ft un sual syr iromes 


One hour а weel 


ү ^ j 7 . | А na Stag 
Neurologic Examinatior Freeman and „гап 


presenting 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Executive Officer 

Radford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 

Elijah White Titus, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. f 

Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics ani 
Gyne 

Richard Lee Silvester, M.S., M.D., Assoctate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 

William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynt 
cology. 

George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 

William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 

Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Clinical Instructor im Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 9" 
Gynecology. ; 

Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet? 
and Gynecology. 

Bernard Notes, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 

Helen Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D.; Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ® 
Gynecology. Р 

Esther Alsylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Орлат 

and Gynecology. 
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Æctures, recitations, id demonstrations on the mecha 
s wees 
ind course of labor and its complicat One hour 4 
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193 Pris tpl ind Pra п of Gynec y ical 
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Lectures and recitations on Gynecol n 
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461 
463-64 


Chornwal 


ull Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Executité 


er 


ictor Simpson, M.D., 


{ssistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 


ed \ CM. 4 t Professor 
Bent M.D., Sc.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
on | га | I tor in Oph 


Dispensary Cli: The Staff 
Clinical demonstration in prevalent diseases usually met in the 
dispensary cases. Emergency Hospital, one section daily- 

Ophthalmology Davis 
A lecture course presenting the principles of Ophthalmology 
with special reference to topics of importance to the genera 
practitioner. Two hours a week for ten weeks. 
and Staf 


; рғ : : »riology 
training in diseases of the eve, including etiologs 
to clinica 


Davis 


Intensive 
1 diagnosis and treatment in their application 
Episcopal Hospital, three hours twice a week. 
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cases. 
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SECtior 


li no-arvne 
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Cal 


Сї Mason and Staff 

| clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
s of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency Hospital, 
{ t і I “ е- I ection, one nour 


Iryng 


l lec 1 
ai lectures and 


єз on the anat 


we 
ind throat. 


»ronchos py and t 


nv. physiology, and diseases of the 


clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment o 


diseases of the ear, n 


Jenkins 


monstration of diseases of the ear, nose, 
nd esophagoscopy. One 


One hour a week. 


Mason and Staff 
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se, and throat. Episcopal Hospital, one 
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thr week 
three 
Patholo; 
A course coveril I | iti I lege 
effects of plant (including bacteria) and nal parasite : 
the body, the effects of ch« | sical a tne o 
, of ci 
tion of new »wths, etc., followed by cial pathology 1 - 
i ; , k со 
organs and of the specihc disea lhe laboratory — LL 
` | ; a 
sists primarily of the histolog tud f diseased ti sues Wve 
j rely 
neoplasms. Three hours a week in the hrst nester and tv 
hours i week и the second f 
sta 
futopsie Ге 
. 4 4 ypsies 
Groups ol students are called from time to time 1 autor ‘es ] 
" А r „crops? 
perform тет! { the st Amphitheater ne * 
" ` w yita! 
are held regularly at the University and Gallinger Host i 
l 7 7 5510 
the clinicians and pathologist pate in the discu 
and elucidation of t hndu 
( Choisst! 
; f lecture 
nce © 
, с 
‚ nical 
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the more common tropical aisea W 


practical application to general medical practice 


week. 


ssigned to the 


are compared, 


camined by all present 


ler, Choisser 


} Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of £u 


PEDIATRICS 


Officer. 


Henry Cook Macatee, M.D. Clinical I fessor of Pediatrics. 


Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professo 


| Presti 


n 


atrics. 


Margaret 
| Elizabeth 
| Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ре liatrics. 
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rel utz. A.B.. M.D., Assistant Pr | 
| Га! J A.B., M.D., 4 
J sits: 


Marv Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical In 
Emery Chickering, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor tn 


Schut? 
„f the newly 
rition 


P 


A course of lectures on diseases an | malformations ‹ 


holier nut 


born. Growth (mental and physi ab. metabolism, ' 
1 } : ` pediatric 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive cian ie 
j 1 8 X m tne 
in | aspects are con lered One hour a Wee 
Í ter and for eight weeks in tl | 
I ‘ "n 


Clinical course in infant feeding Children's 


Welfare Center, one section, one 


LJ í 
Clinical course in the infant an ] the pre 


Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one se 


Disp ry Clint 


Clinical course in the out-patient department, 


includir 
Hospital, on? 


to serious disorders of children. Children’s 


: ~ : | 
tion, one and one-half hours four times a wees. 
Tohnson 
| ч 
: is 
` . i : and h 
The emotional life of the child, his habit f rmat —9 — hours 
i^ gr 1 оҳе " ree 
behavior problems Children's Hospital, sections ear 


twice a wet k 


Clin 


leac hing clinic. Children’s He spit al, entire Class, 
fourth hours a week. 1 
| N ison Nimet” 
í | Clerkshit Donnally, McLendon, Nichols??? accent 
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pecial ped 


Ward walks, physical diagnosis in children, 51 
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William Alanson White, A.M., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, 
Officer 

Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Prof rof P 

Nolan Don Charpentier Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psyc? 

Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry- 

John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psy 

Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n 1 


Addison McGuire Duvall, M.D., Clin: 


Winifred Richmond, 


Samuel Alexander Silk, uctor in Psychiatry 
Alice Heyl 1 | „МД. : 
136 Introductory Medical Psychology (elective Lewis 
> — сү а ptt erm ‘an, char- 
[he theoretical and practical aspects of the con titution o 
r reholog!** { 
acter, and personality as related to Medicine; the psycho". nt’s | 
ч : 4 he natie | 
features in various diseases, with special attention to t pat nt | 
developm® 


personality; and the different types of character 
and their special ways of adaptation. One hour a week. 


| * Hall 
rga / f илой rv (eici tive) . able 

з | ‘eh suitaD 
[he common organic reaction types, illustrated with § 
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case presentations. One hour a week. 2 

: White 

352 Psychiatry y 
he presentat? 

jaining 


A course on the major psy choses, illustrated byt 
p 


of clinical material and utilized for the purpose of ext Eliz ] 
the fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. 9t * 
abe th’s Hospital, one h ura еек 
r Ev erhardt 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. One hou | 
a week for eight weeks. saf 
441-42 Ward Walks А e 
The personal examination of the various types of psy ont 
and the writing by the student of a formal report of che Г 4 
examination, followed by a review of the cases with an 8 4 
tor. St. Elizabeth’s Hos; ital, two hours à week. К 
* Pe. Lew 
443-44 1 neur th sy cho 


A course on the descriptive aspects, the et! logy, 


( 
pathologv, and the treatment of the vari 


Sch 


such as hypochondria, neurasthenia. orga iroses, compul- 


ospital, one hour 


; 
Оп, obsessi ns, phobias. 
; | 1 
а week for twelve weeks 
› 
Кїсһтопа 
1 f. І 
Utilization for the purpose 
of detern Capacities 
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SURGERY 


IUDT ت‎ 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery. 
James Farnandis Mitchell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery: 
Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia 
| Guy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 

William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 
Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate in Surgery. 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia. 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesia | 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Stewart Maxwell Grayson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
James Houston Hawfield, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Nathan Norman Smiler, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 


— 


Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: | 

Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery- 

Harry Kaplan, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery | 

James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. | 
{ William Ross Morris, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery | 


and Staf 


JE White 1 
Ite « 
Wh hose 


126 Introductory Surgical Clintes d 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the students "hem 
background of the structure of the body serves to give f" 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours a week. | 
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“26 Survica ‘sche , Mar Е 
gical Techniqu Viarbury 


1 his course comprises a series of demonstrations of surgical instru 
ments and appliances, with a practical demonstration of their 
preparation of the patient, the operating room, the 


aterials commonly used, and the duties of each member of 


an operating team are carefully presented, with the detailed 


consideration of minor operations and the post-operative man- 
І р ! I ti 
lications. As far as possible the lectures will 


yy clinical application. One hour a week for 


agement 


be supplemer 


twenty wee 


19% ^Q f r я : 
"(7*9 General Surgery sorden 
1 £ n 
T} lod 1 idine ela айл wens : 
1 his course is designed to acquaint the student with the surgical 
aspects of the teeth and jaw and their general relationship to the 
other aspects of Surgery. One hour a week for five weeks 
330 Anesthesia (elective Chipman 

Гһеоге са! and practical instruction is given in the use of 
general and local anesthetic agents. One hour a week for r 
weeks, 

331732 Dispen tary Clinic The Staff 
Dispensary instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery. 
Instruction of small groups is given in General Surgery and the 

1 1 1 
Specialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 
Proctology, and oral surgery i niversity Hospital one secti 
two and one-half hours daily; Emergency Hospital, one section, 
one and one-half hours daily; Providence Hospital, one section, 

f Я е ЧА 
two and three-fourths hours three times а week; Children’s 
| p aiy eee — 
Hospital, one section, one and three-fourths hours a week 

“99734 General Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
Course of lectures and recitations covering Surgery as applied 
to the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and 
І 1 i 
Skeletal muscles. Two hours a week. 
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Che course includes the etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
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treatment of congenital and acquired diseases of the bones 
joints, and the clinical instruction in treatment and in the 
ise of appliances for the correction of deformities. One hour 


1 wee tor «teen wec 
Private Pract f Surgery (elective White and Stafi 
Students who elect this cour vill be given instruction in thë 
private ofi of various members of the staf, where they 
I y observe th rivate practice of surgen 
General Surgery Leadbetter 
і ir | ions, and ymplications 


Surgical Clin White, Mitchell, and Staff 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgical dis- 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis and pre- af! 
post-operative care. University Hospital, two hours a week for 


thirty-two weeks; Gallinger Hos; aL four sections, one am 
one-half hours twice a week for sixteen weeks and one hour? 
week for sixteen weeks; Emergency Hospital, one hour chree 
times a week; University Hospital, one hour three times a Wê 


Ward Walk; The Staff 
e visiting 
eir usua 
a week 


Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with th 
physicians and their respective st iffs in the course of th 
rounds. Emergency Hospital, one hour three times 
University Hospital, one hour three times a week. 
Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
v work UP 
Hospita , 
Jospitals 


[he students are assigned and required to thoroughly 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment.  Gallinger 
two and one-half hours three times a week; Emergency I 
o hours three times a week; University H 
rs three times a week; St. Elizabeth’s 


ıe class, two hours a week. 


ospita J 


Hos- 


two sections, t 


two sections, two hor 


a > 
pital, one fourth of t 


Executive Officer. 
iugust Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urol 
Homer Gifford Fuller, 1 
Thomas C 


БУ 


B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 


A ariton Thompson, B.S., M.D., 4 tate Professor of Urology. 
lan Jeffri es Chenery, M D., 4 n Urology 
Char tles Pe Howze, M.D { e in Ur А 


Miles P К Or 


iohundro, * in Urology 
f Sert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


Norve 


ll Belt, A p. M.D 
Vill; am ( 


епп Young M.D., ( "1 
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82 Reuter and Staff 
ucal demonstration and teaching in the dispensary, with 
special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency and Uni- 


versity Hospitals, one part of each section daily. 


gy l'hompson 
А systematic « irse of lectures covering the entire field of 
| tology, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology. 
One hour a week 


Hagner, Fuller, Chenery, Thompson 


ung and demonstrations on the care of urological 
special emphasis on the pre- and post-operative 
пс. Gallinger Hospital, one hour a week for twenty- 


s and clinical teaching, including 
and the use of instruments. Garfield Hospital, one 
‘Ourth of the 
476 Upo 
Urol &у Seminar (elective Reuter 

^ lecti 1 
Special problems, techni jue, and instrumentation in genito- 


uri — 
“Mary diseases. One hour a week. 


Cystosc py 


class, one and one-half hours a week. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 
1934 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINI 


JUNE ( , 
134 4 
LI 
‘ £ па, С» ^ у 
А.В. 1 ( Va 
t Gromet, Ma k N.Y 
A.B G NT 
M I 
& N.Y 
А D. 
N Utah 
lowa Calif 
N.Y 
V | 
N.J Pa 
gto N.Y 
seph Edgar Pa 
N.Y B.S. 1929, St. Vincent College 
Richard Isaac N.Y 
1930, The George Washington 
tah 
aits 5 n t 
N N.Y 
DA р.‹ 
N.Dak N.Y 
Calif | 
Universit 
* Kup Edward Carlito > 
A.B. 1 The George Washing 
М. L t 
nes , George Pa D. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washingtor 
N I ve y 
Lips V. Y 
A.B. 1 е ( ge Wa & 
NT i ty 
Mandy, Theodore Edward D.C 
A.B. 1931, The George Wa gton 
AR’ Aaron Har тта University 
r arry ч 
Un; ^39 The Goar Р DA Meo, Richard Carl Conn 
Ver ge Wash 
гау ashington A.B. 1911, The George Washington 


University 


— 


o2 The George Washing ton l 110€ rsity 


Minsky, Arthur N.Y Sheinmel, Art} 
А.В. 1930, The George Washington jeorge shington 
University 
Noonan, Paul Ecret Pa Franci 
B.S. 1931, Allegheny Colleg Shulman, Israel 
Ocheret, Irving N.J A.B. 1931, The ( Washington 
A.B. 1931, The George Washingtor Univer 
University k , John Fr 
Orben, Lloyd Deering N.Y nyder, Ca la 
Orris, Harold J N.] A.B. 1931, 1 Geor Washington 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington University 
University pritzer, Theo Davi 
Peckham, Henry Lincol | DA B 1929, M І , Rutgers 
(With distinction) University 
A.B. 1911, The George Washington tevenson, Leland Ernest 
University Sue т, Timoteo С. 
Pincock, Glen Utah Ph.B. 1925, Colegio Rocafuerte fs 
Reeves, George William D. A.B. 1931, The Georg Washingt 
Richwine, Barton Winters D.C ivan. N ex — 
Roache, Fred Brinning Ky B.S. 1931, New York Universit} 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington iter, James Marion 
University A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
Robbins, Irving N.Y 


(With distinction 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1930, New York 


University 


Royer, Clark Williard Mich 
A.B. 1931, Albion College 

Rude, Gilbert Britt D.C Unive 

Sanger, Emerson Josep! Mich Yount, Cla Edgar, J 
B.S. 1931, Hillsdale College B.S. 1928, University of Arizona 


Utah 


Ecuador 


N.Y. 


pc 


Va 
D.C. 


p.C 


Arit 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


1934-35 


the School of Medicine during the 
betical order. Roman numerals 


nt is registered. Students who 


sated by a dagger (1). 


md 


C 
Daugh D » Bu Med. I 
B.S. 1 The George W 1 n 
Un 
leMarco, Joseph, Jr. (Med. IV 
A.B. 1931, Clark University 
Dermon, г 
B.S. 1 Cit f 
New 
M I iv ty 
Detwiler, 1. I 
Diamond, fed. ПІ 
Digal, Le | 
А.В. 1932, University of S 
California 
Dominick, John Frank (Med. ПІ 
Donghia, Sebastian Augustus (Med. II 
D'Onofrio, Gregory Richard (Med. IV 
1911, University of Virginia 
Roger Jo! Med. III 
rt Joseph (Med. I11) 
I ( Ur t { 
Ame a 
Dutto, Bartholomew Joseph (M I 
B.S. 1934, Ca I ‹ 
Ат 1 
Dvorchak, G Edward (M I 
B I I 1 Colles 
I ‹ Jul Med. I 
Etien Wolcott, I Med. I 
B.S. 19 | i fM ۱ 
Everett, ] M I 
A.B. 1934, T jeorge Wa 
Univ 
Farrell, Frank V 1 П 
I 1933 Colleg 
Farrell, G Raymond (Med. 11 
Faust, Mary Catherine (M IV 
A.B. 1 I , Wast 
I ve 
і Edward Eg { ЦІ 
F Bla taq M I 
Fischbach, A h David (M ITI 
A.B. 1 ( ( g 
rst, A І I 
A.B. 1 ( Was! 
1 
Freer, Ever Med. 1 


Fusfeld, Cecile Leban (Med. ТУ 


Garlick, W. I n (Мейл 
A.B. 1933, Emory University 
Gerber, Leon (Med. 111 


fGilman, lacob (Med. 1) 


Gl nan amuel (Me 


D.C Glaubach, Nathan (Med. IV) 
D.C A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


Goffredi, Louis Joseph (Med. I) 


D.C. B.S. 1934, Catholic University of 
America 

D.C Golden. Robert ! i (Med. ID 

т ру ' Nathaniel (Med, Ш) 
A.B 2, Ohi tate University 

Mass Goldman, Milton (Med. I 
Goldstein, Max (Med 

N.Y Gordon, Armand B 


Grant, Raymond J 


Ind 
D.C 
N.Y 
Pa 
D. 
D.C 
N.Y 
Md 1 
NJ Hillman, Samuel (Med. 1) 

Hobart, Harold McComb (Med 111) 

B 1929, Alma Collegi 
D.C Holtzman, Saul (Med. 11) Med Iv) 
P.R Hoover, William Mitchell, T че? 
М.Ү A.B. 193 The George Wasn 
versit 
H A 
A.B. 1 

Horn J 
Pa Horowit 
D. Horwitz 

tHoward, 
Ga Howard 


B.S. 1932, The George 
University 


Hunt, Thelma 


D.C A.B. 1924, A.M. 1925, 


— 


86 The George Washington University 


Mullen, George Edward, Jr. (Med. I) 


B.S. 1934, Fordham University 


Nathanson, Leon Irving (Med. III 
Nelson, Marjorie Mae (Med. 1 
Norcross, John Alfred (Med. 11 
Dickinson Colleg 
»uché (Med. IV 


O'Connell, William Michael (M 
B.S. 1934, St. John's College 
O'Donnell, Hanlon Joseph (Med 
d (Med. IV) 
Opsahl, Harold E. (Med. IV 
Orleans, Sol (Med. П 
A.B. 1932, The George Washi 
University 
thur Wayne (Med. II 


Owen, 


Panzarella, Joseph Albert (Med. IV 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Parent, Ernest James (Med. IV 
B.S. 1931, Catholic University 
America 
Parker, Minor L., Jr. (Med. 1) 
B.S. 1933, West Virginia Wesleya 
College 
Persons, W. Frank (Med. I 
Pessagno, Eu Leo, Jr. (Med. ПІ 


A.B. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 


Pinto, Joseph Alexander (Med. 11 

Popkin, Michael Sherman (Med. IV) 
B.S. 1931, Yale University 

Presti, Arthur Anthony (Med. IV 
A.B. 1931, Hiram College 

Prevo, Samuel Bradley (Med. 11 

Pugh, George Elbert (Med. I 


B.S. 1934, St. Thomas Colleg 


Qualheim, Clarence B. (Med IV 

B.S. 1931, University of Washington 
Quilichini, Carlos Antonio (Med. II) 
Quinlan, Richard Simon (Med. II 
Quinones-Chacon, Pascasio (Med. III 


Rack, Morris A. (Med. IV 

B.S. 1932, University of Pittsburgh 
Radice, Julius John (Med. IV 

A.B. 1930, University of Maryla 
Raffel, William (Med. IV) 
Rainey, Fredericka Blackwell (Med. 11 

A.B. 1927, Radcliffe College 
Read, Margaret Virginia (Med. I 
Reif, Irving Lester (М, I11 

B.S. 1932, University of Virgi 
Revilla, Antonio Gonzalez (Med. 111 


Richard, Dalbert J. (Med. III 


Rigby, Carol (Med. 11) 

A.B. 19 American Universit 
Rigby, Cli 1 B. (Med. I) 

A.B. 1934, University of Ut 


NY 
à IV) 
yr se University 
e George Washington 
> : Med. I p.C 
joie "ec .C 
tobi d. Te fed. IV) I 
A.B. 1931, 1 Geo Washington 
I ۷ t | 
і A 1 IV) — 
B I Uni Was! d p.C 
I M [1 N.Y 
Ru Nathan (M П ‘ont 
Fra vard (Med. 111 Cor 
p.c 
ack H п [ І N Y 
ali M П 
: Wa gt 
l ^ainama 
har Mark M Med. I Pa 
- rsity 
A.B. 1 J Hopk s Universit N.Y 
cibelli, Anth Joseph (Med. IV 
A.B. 1931 Jo! College NY 
hapire unk (Me IID 
A.B I George Wa gto 
l NJ 
à Irving (Med. 1 p.c 
1 r і м Ш 
A.B. 1 scorge W оп 
Uni Idaho 
lif, A J. (Med. I pc. 
tekler. D R 14 (Med. П) 
A.B. 1 The George Washington 
Universi NJ 
gel, V fed. Ш) Ра. 
M Margaret (Med. П Pa. 
rgany, Philip E. (Med. I , N.Y. 
капу, Med. IV Va 
2 H Med. D. |. N.Y 
ur Th Med. ! 
ALI * ( l| University р.‹ 
gin, Victor Edward (Med. I Utah 
milgi | 
th, С} id (Med. IV 
B. Agricultural 
9 I 1 : 
Coll NJ 
mith, р. 
mit 
A р pc 
| pc 
AR 
$ Mi 
; р. 
k NJ 
B.S. 19 ) 
Univ y N.Y 
V ‘ 
M Med. 1 f Alabama 
M. New York Universi” — wg 
. Ho Med Ш Оһо 
: , Mad. IV 
e «berg Abe 1 roled 
1 


Valente, Frank Natale (Med. IV 

B.S. 193b, Manhattan College 

Vedder, Henry Clay (Med. III 

Vigue, Charles Everett (Med I11 
A.B. 1920, Colby College 

Weber, Charles Lynn (Med. III 
1, Irvine (Med. IV 


31, College of the City of New 


D.C 
D.C 


Idaho 


e 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


1934—35 


NUMBER О} 


REGISTRATIONS 


First year. 58 
Second year 71 
Third year "1 
Fourth year P 
Г | 291 
ota 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
Arizona I № уада 15 
California 5 New Jersey qe. 
Connecticut 6 New Mexico " 46 
District of Columbia. . . по New York . 
Florida ї Оһо 3 
Georgia 2 Panama 20 
Idaho 5 Pennsylvania 1 
Illinois 2 Philippine Islands 4 
Indiana з Puerto Rico I 
Iowa I South Carolina 2 
Louisiana I South Dakota 1 
Maine j Texas 6 
Maryland 18 Utah 1 
Massachusetts 8 Vermont 8 
Mexico I Virginia 2 
Michigan з Washington 2 
Minnesota I West Virginia = 
Montana I 29! 

Nebraska 1 Total 

GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE 5t HOOL 

OF MEDICINE { 
Alabama, University of Dickinson College : ^v nd 
Alfred University 2 Emory University I 
Alma College 2 Fordham University os en 
American University ı Franklin and Marshall € olle ge The 55 
Arizona, University of І George Washington! niversity, 2 
Bates College 1 Gettysburg Colleg: 1 
Brigham Young University I Goucher College J 
Brooklyn College I Hiram College . ї 
California, University of 3 Holy Cross College ] 
Catawba College I Hunter College : 3 
Catholic University of America 6 Idaho, University of : 3 
Clark University I Johns Hopkins University 1 
Colby College т Kalamazoo College 1 
College of the City of New York 7 Lafayette College 3 


Cornell University 


Manhattan College 


(88) 


Marshal) College 


1, Tyland, University of 

VJoravian College 

‘ew Mexico, University of к 

New York Unive sity ! tural Coll 
North Dakot a, Univers о! x y f * 

Ohio Stare Universit : sit D 

Ohio Weslevan Universit a vers Mp 
Onsylvania State Col esleyan. 
ittsburgh, T ni ! 


am 5 "T tv of 

d i isconsin, | versity о! 

ере " Wis [ 

ег, Universit, 

utgers University 

ot M ws * n 
trancis ( 


l'oral 

. ste 

ancis Colle Cot н 
ohn's С 

À homas Coll N : 
KO, Univer: of t : > 
Mu , 
douth Dako a State C Ё à r н 1 
South Dakota University of * 
out} ; 


nern Calif 


INTERNSHIPS, CLASS OF 


Name 


Apter, Harry 

Atiles, Alberto Diaz 
Brainin, William 

Brodkin, Louis Andrew 
Brookhart, Florence 
Butler, Henry Lee 

Case, Paul Henry 

Close, Byron Huntington 
Coleman, William Ernest 
Conway, James Vincent 
Corey, Merle Irving 
Cullimore, Leland K 
Diamond, David 
Donahey, Victor Virgil 
Dorset, Virgi 
Du sbabek 
Eklund 


1 Jackson 
mes Albert 


f 1 
md i horwal 


Elder 

Epstein, Richard 
Feller, William 
ine, Irvin 


, E. Clyde 

Aaron Harr 
Gould, George Isador 
Gromet, Maurice 
Gruberman, Edward Is 
Haines, е n > man n 
Ho 


Howard Edw 


Naomi Ma 
Kent, Joseph Edgar 
Kilstein, Richard I 

King, James David 
Kleiman, Aaron Harry 
Knott, William Luther 
Kramer, Milton 

Kupers, I. Joseph 
Lemeshewsky, George Paul 


Lipschitz, Samuel 

Mandy, Theodor: Edward 
Meo hard Carl 
Minsky, Arthur 


Noonan, Paul Ecret 
Ocheret, Irving 
Orben, Lloyd Deering 

is, Harold Juli 
Peckham, Lincoln Henry 
Pincock, Glen 
Reeves, George William 
Richwine, Barton Winters 
Roache, Fred Brinr 
Robbins, Irving 
Royer, Clark Willard 
Rude, Gilbert B 
Sanger, Emerson Jacob 
Shank, John 1 
Sheinmel, Archie 
Shreehan, Hubert Francis 
Shulman, Isidore 
Skelly. John Francis 
Snyder, Carolyn Hannah 
5pritzer, Theodore David 


ng 


on, James Alexander 


| Hospital 


| Mount Sinai Hospital 

| No internship 
Grau Hospital 
Newark City Ноз; 
Gallinger Municipal 

| Gallinger Municipal 
Kansas City Gener 


Conemaugh Memor tal 
E. Hillman Hospital 

Elizabeth General Hospital 
| Emergency Hospital 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital 

t. F cis Hospital 

Highland Park Hospital 

} y Hospital 

G Washington University Hospital 
£ Pacific Hospital 

San Fr o General Hospital 

Bett E] Hospital 
| St. Mary's Hospital 
| St. Fras 1 

Southerr eral Hospita 
| Bronx Hosp 
| Trinity Hospital 

No internship 

No internship 

St. Luke's Hospital 

Sibley Hospital 

Lenox Hill Hospital 

Mary Immacula 

Аер | Hospit 


klyn Jewish Hospital 
ibia Hospital 

h David Hospital 
Yonkers General Hospit 
Jewish Memorial Hospital 


mergency Ноз; 
Swedish Hospital 
| No internehip 
| No internship 
Morrisania City Hospital 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
St. Mary's Hospital 
No internship 
Mercy Hospital 
No internship 
| Flushing Hospital 
Newark Beth Israel Hospital 
Garfield Hospital 
Garfield Hospital 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
George Washington University Hospi 
Masonic H« 
Lebanon Hos 
Grant Hospital 
Garfield Hospital 
St Mary's Hospital 
| Miami Valley Hospital 
| No internship 


St. Micha І 
No internship 
St. Mary's Hospital 
| George Washingt ive Hospital 


| Muhlenberg Hospital 


(90) 


1934 


| 


—— 


Сиу 
r 


Hartford, Conn. 


Washington, 
Kansas с ity, ? 
lohnstown, 12 
ооа 


Washington, 
Detroit, Mich 


Washington, DC 
Washington, L С. 
San Francisco, А 
San Fr апсас@, t 


Brooklyn, N 
Hoboken, 


Bronx, + 
Brooklyn, NY. 


Cleveland, Ohio , 


Washington, ^^ 
New York Cuty 


Jamaic a, М 
Johnstown, Ра 
Brooklyn ^ N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, 14 
New York City 


Yonkers, NY. 
New York City o 
Washington, 


Brooklyn, N-Y 


| New York City o, 


Wa ast hing оп, 
Waterbury, Conn 


› 
a. 
Pittsburgh, Ё 


| New York City 


Newark, М. J, c. 
—— ^ 
Washington, * 
Washington рус 
Washington: 

С 'hicago, 


New York City 


Ill. 
Chicago 

W washington, p.c. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dayton, О )hio 


Newark, NJ. 
^lif. 
San Francisco, Са! 
Washington, 
Plainfield, 


Wast 


New York Cit 
San Fran 
ЧМ pec 


д ages in +} 
Anatomy, cou : i 4 
ур] es in, 36 
jPPlication for ad: 
ttendance Р dmission 
Achelor of ы, 
ts Р 
| cteriolo cours 
Och sin 2 
Chemistry i 8 
Sard of Trust єз In, 39-40 
e н 
М. 
(| endar of th . 
Aneal € ochoc for 1 є 6, 
CI 


› r 
"Mission on ] 
trict of C ^. Licensure of the Dis- 
Com Colum! т 
Сү, Mittees of ti * 
"Dürses of t the Facult 16—15 
) r tr 
Exp) ins ruction, , 
Р'апацор of 
1 number r VIT 
E bols u ^ numbers and sy 
Irric Sed in connection wir} 
псши Ph W 
Degree 
Den. S COnferred | 
Partm » 1934, 81-82 
[ м “ents a 
етта ој OF instructior а I 
Oc ч иг 
Хү; * Ourses in. 4 
of M 41 
dicir 
peritus Vr 
linm. "916880 ; 
y, Ment of +] 4 
Minat T K hoo : 
XI ations 172 
‘Peli mer, J -31 
Soc, ‘al Medicin 
51 courses 
ult А 
lur, ?, I T 
Ire in sul 2 
сез, „ 10)ес{$ ; 
Nar 
"Mia re zul 
ations Q 
" , 
ы, 
©, Rer M, 
taf Inici LI 
а Men al Hos nta с 
ч appoint 


INDEX 


ochool, 55 59 
Gra tion requirements, 32-33 
Gynecology, courses in, 46-47 


Health administration, 28, 31 
History of the School, 24 
Honors, 33 


appointments, 


Hospit 


Hygiene, courses іп, 37—: 


v^ 


egal standards, 2 


oan funds, 29 


ocation of the 


I 
I swine a 
I 
| 


School, 24 


Me hool building, 24 
Medical Society of the University, 
Medicine, courses in, 42-44 


Neurology, courses 1n 45 


Obstetrics, courses 1n, 46-47 
Officers of administration, 3 
halmology, courses 1n, 48 


Oro-rhino-laryngology, courses in, 49 


Pathology, courses in, 50-51 
avment ої fees, 28 
Pediatrics, courses In, 52-53 


*harmacology, courses In, 54 


nations, 31 


, courses Іп, 55 


Graduates of colleges registered in the 


32 


Plan of instruction, 33 а 
Premedical-college requirements for ad- 

mission, 20-27 
1% 


Preventive Medicine, courses 1n, 37 


Prizes, 29 


Psychiatry, 


courses Іп, 56-57 


Registr поп, 27 s , 
Registrations, number of, 88 
Regulations, 30-31 


Research assistants, 13 


—⸗ 


— 


Schedule of classes, 193 , 63—70 
Scholars! 


Secondary scho 1 ге 


juirements for ad- 
mission, 26 
Section schedule 
Fourth year, 7 79 
Third year, 71-72 
Staff 
Uf instruction, 4-12, 1 23 
Of the University Hospital and 
Dispensary, 17-20 
Standing of the Scho 24 
1 
Stude equipment, cost of, 28 
Students registered, 1934-35, 83-87 
Summaries of registrati 334-35, 


88-89 


, courses in, 58-600 
philology, courses im, 41 


I inical assistants, 13 


Textbooks, cost of, 28 
The rapeutics, courses in, 54 


s 


Trustees, Board of, 1-2 


fee, 28 


Hospital and Dispensary 


Urology, courses in, 61 


0" 
-comm' 
Women students, living e 


dations of, 29 
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CALENDAR OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


Е 
1935-30 
' — — 
Days о п 
asio 
p nnn 
1935: | 
September 21, 2 " | - 
} r21,23-2 Qar а А 
4 etarda, Mondi апа! Registration „ой fo the first 
С uesday 
september 2 | W j semester 
October 8 |1 ednesday | Academic year begins n fot 
= Last day for late registration 
October 16 | W the first semester 
November 28-30 | Th inescay Fall Convocation 
hursdav to Satur- | Thanksgiving recess 
day, both dates in- | 
س‎ | | clusive 
t ег 21 dh c 
anu- | Saturday to Thursday, | Christ = 
ary 2 ay, | Christmas recess 
1936 | both dates inclusive 
January s 
y3 
—À Friday : 
lanuary 6 еу Classes resumed А 
І | Monda: | Last day for applications, м 
degrees to be conferre 
[а February 
january 13-2 ^ А ы ۰ che 
' Monday to Friday, | Preregistration period for 
hoch d : 
Januar Fel both dates inclusive second semester «od 
агу І T aturday to Saturday, | Midyear examination репо 
га both dates incl 
Februar, id s inclusiv : d 
ary 6 | : econ 
Wednesday and l'hurs-| Registration period for the $ 
semester : d 
1 for the secon 


resume 


‹ me 4 
; : ! Classes 
еп ste . 
February 2¢ Thursday ] a r3 for late registration 
February 2 for the second semester Holi” 
ну т Saturday Midwinter X on vocation" 
Ar | 1 1 { ; day 
паау | Easter rect 55 
hoth 
May 1 Frida Last day tor applica June 
M 1 degrees to be conferre ! 
pa ‚ е ‹ Wednesday to Satur | sal-examinauon реп 
day, I h ares и | 
с lus ۰ 
| E : unday Baccalaureate Sermon 
Е м We ]nesda) Commencement begins 
Monday First summer term ". 
July 29 Wednesda First summer term € ds 58 
July 3 Thursday econd summer cerm —* 
September 12 aturday Second summer rerm - frst 
eptember 19, 21-22 | Saturday, Monda) and Registration репо‹ юг ic yea! 
ter of thë academ™ ^ 


mes 


uesaay 4 
1936737 p 


(v1) 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


srised of the President 


The B 

e ( - н i 
›оага of Trustees of the University 1s сот 

by election: 


of the [ 
Niversity, ex officio, and the following persons 


* 1935 

d Helene Andrews, LL.B., 48 Wall Street, New York City. 

*John Кн \spinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 

Mrs n 4 dson, LL.B., 91$ F Street. : 

William Tar Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 

к н, J Flather, Riggs National Bank. 

E rre LL.D., 222 

Charle e A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

лень, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 
Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 

Her William Corby, B.S., Hibbs Building. 

*Georze wis D A.M. L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 

Charle -dgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. — | i 

or „о Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Uly 
1у N 
79 5. ( Academy and 


avis, 


1 І 
William С { n 
liam Gerstenberg, LL.B., 


гапе, 3d, Graduate United States Military 


- —E tes Engineers’ School, Fort Dupont, Del. 

Alfred H irosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geograp 

Theod ae nry Lawson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
dore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M. LL.D., The Evening star. 


+ 
L с 
чег Halse у Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 


hic Society. 


+ 
Ben 
"énnett Cham Clari AR » . ‚ Offic Building 
np Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate fice Building. 


о 
тақы Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 
Julius oe Fleming, Riggs Nati nal Bank. 
Charles n наске, Fourteenth and F Streets. bre 
N arroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. Riggs Natior 


$ 
dtephe د‎ 
~ Phen Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D., Franklin Adminis 


nal Bank. 
tration Building. 


N 
9minated | 
»y the alum 


— 


2 The George Washington University 
Ro 07-290 George 77 озюзицгон U 


Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, 2101 Connecticut Avenue. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building: 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Arthur Peter 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumn 


THE 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D. LL D., 7 
Charles Wendell Holmes, ( 
larold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director 
John Russell Mas n. B n] 
Fred Everett Nessell, 
Robert Whitney Bolwell 
ште Giffe 


mhbtr 


» Ph.D., Dean 
| ‚ A.M.. Direct 

‘ape LeRay Borden, \ М , M D э 1 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser t 


"lyrna р. 4 ; 1 
wna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., 5, 


n Barrows 


THE 


з ; ibell Van Vle k, A.B 
elen Newman, LL.M., Secretary 


W 


Шат С; 


ADMINISTRATIVI 
Ann: : 
nna Marie Bischoff, A В.. 
Orge Liy ingst 


ranc 
ances Louise ( 


"e 


one Powell, Assistant t 


Qualtrough, 4 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


resident of 


A.B., Registrar 
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ADVISER TO PRELEGAL STUDENTS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. of 
ficio member? 


* The President of the University and the Dean о 
committees 


f Elected by the Faculty 


f the Law School are ex-9 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


, The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 

Iscontinued somewhat later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest in 
E District of Columbia. The course of instruction for the degree of 

achelor of Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 
» three years. A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
Aided in 1 / In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
4 "cation of American Law Schools and has been a member of the 
In cation j “ my 
an Ig 


co 


since that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. 


кч the late afternoon course for students with limited schedules was 
we eased to four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance requirements 
the Сыстеазей to two years of college work. The School is approved by 
\ 'uncil of Legal Education of the American Bar Association. Since 
,"Ptember т, 1925, it has occupied a new building, designed and con- 

build is named Stockton Hall in honor 


its use. This building 15 
i late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the 
Mid ау from 1910 to 1918. It contains nine classrooms, library space 
2 maximum - lumes, and ten offices for professors. 


ipa ity of 4 „ООО Vi 
, [ug LIBRARY 

pie L iw Scho | | ibrary fr гіу 18, volumes contains the decisions 
po highe t courts of л | н S — the Reports of the I nited States 
Er" courts, the English Reprints and 
"Dglish Law Reports, the United States Statutes, the statutes of all 


the States 
dj › 


Court and other Federal 


zu эг E 

чы, legal encyclopedias and collections of annotated cases, and the 
Ing tex | c 

Tp S textbooks and legal periodicals. 


9a \е library is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 
a.m. to 5 i і жир 
о P-m.) and from 2 to 6 p.m. on sunday. 


Tue Law Review 


Unie’ George Washington Law Review, published quarterly by the 


It а 499, is edited by the Faculty and students of the Law — 
aw, voted exclusively to the field of governmental and F vem ^ e 
Primary « location of the University in the National ГЕ и 
Mord, 20е of Federal public law may be коне” comm чы 
Subjects ; unique Opportunity for spe cialization in eius ne = a6 t e 
NES luded in this field are administrative law, admira m E 
intense, tutional law, federal trade commission, — 
Axatio, * commerce, immigration, patents, copyrights, trade mar 
П, trade regulation, tariff commission, radio commission, anc 


Vete я 
"Tan's adm: 
ns administration. 


— 
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со 


The editorial work of the Review is in charge of а Faculty editor 
in-chief, a Faculty board of associate editors, a board of departmenta 
advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student editors 
are chosen each year from those students who have completed forty 
semester-hours or more with an average grade of B or better. 


ADMISSION 


. : | jssion 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for adm 


to the University, see pages 48-52 of the University catalogue. id be 

Applications for admission and certificates of prelegal study shou ма 
filed with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks — 
the registration period. Applications for admission with advanced st 
ing should be filed with the Dean of the Law School not later than ten 
before the registration period. 


For rug BACHELOR or Laws DEGREE i 
* 28i сее 
Candidates for this degree must have completed before admission sixty 


units of approved secondary-school work, and at least two — d 
semester-hour credits—of approved college work. The comp dent 
work must be evidenced by proper certificates. In no case will a stu ۴ 
admitted with a condition in any part of the entrance requirem tory 
application for admission may be rejected on the ground of unsatis 
scholarship in prelegal studies. - the Junior 

The college work required for admission may be completed in t 
College of The George Washington University. Applicants for suc 
work should communicate with the Director of Admissions 0 
versity. 

ADVANCED STANDING 


Students from approved law schools may receive not mor 
years’ credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws for — m 
such schools. Applicants for admission with advanced d si law 
file certified transcripts of record showing high-school, col ^^ in part 
credits. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole be 


2 a 
r x : a t уеп m 
or to allow it conditionally or after examination, and credit @У© ho 


No student will be admitt st of 


withdrawn for subsequent poor work. P TT 
and is inelig! 


has been in attendance at another law school 

poor scholarship, to return to that school. i а 
Students intending to attend summer-school sessions ris ip 

schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such 8С st first 


course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at this Law no eve’ 
d by the Dean. ined if 


have the courses they wish to take approved 0) be obtaine 
will credits be recognized in excess of those w 
a similar period in this School. 


hich might 


The Law School 


For THE Master or Laws DEGREE 


С; i . 
тэннщ ~ this degree must have completed at the time of their 
ave received "d са two years of work in an approved college, must 
Би an vom Roh egree of Bachelor of Laws or an equivalent degree 
ed law school, and must have attained in the course for 


the 1; 
aw decree 7 ; ) 
egree an average grade equivalent to the grade of B in this 


^w Scho А 
Jouncil | or must have been admitted by special action of the Dean's 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Pe 
Tsons ч. e е . . : ё 
of the р eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 

in, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 


Not n 
1 a 
ore than four hours a week. 


TT " ~ 
NIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE LAW SCHOOI 


À limi 
A limite Д 
d number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 


gree i 

Bree in ў : 4 

their m e" but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 
aturitv : "pe : $- 

Study Irity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue the 


as “ һе Division of University Students 
i students. Candid 


еч, may be admitted to th 101 \ : 
ш Law каше file ates for admission as university students 
etail, 54 lotta written applications, setting forth 
1 ers and certificates to prove the fac 


their qualifications in 
their eq ts stated therein as to 
. ucz a è = » 
will ation and experience. Work done by such unive 


Ul not be rsity students 


* counted toward a degree. 


REGISTRATION 


Bef 
r Eu edi. classes each student must p 
Proper crede on No student will be registered 
the NL Te have been filed and approved by the proper o 
Maly with ays Admission", above). ) 
Mitted to re the approval of the Dean’s Council may а student be per- 
Completed к адк іп the second semester of a year subject before he has 

n all hi attendance in the first semester of that subject. 

la year 5 br where students are permitted to register in one semester 
Dot later th ject, they must register for the other semester of that subject 
Semester w an one calendar year from the time the attendance in the first 
.__ vas completed. 


egistrati A 
at i ~ "A - : 
dents be ion is permitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 


Pur ] semester, however, may 
Sue on 


resent himself in person 
in the Law School until 
fficers of 


in 
Ning the study of Law in the second 


ly ; - - : 
Y a limited schedule. Such students may pursue other first- 


Year o 
Course 
Jualifie т in the succeeding summer session. 
i 
Students who are entitled to advance 


from ot d standing on records 
ler a 
approved law schools or who have com 


pleted courses at this 


B The George Washi йу А 
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Law School during former periods of attendance, тау register at th 
у е at that 


beginning of the second semester for subjects which commenc 
time, but not for year subjects. 

Registration days for the academic year 1935-3 lay 
Monday, and Tuesday, September 21, 23, and 24, 1935 and Wednesee? 
and Thursday, February $ and 6, 1936. Except where special permission 
is given, students must register on the regular registration days. A vi 
registration fee of $$ will be charged each student who is permitte S 


1 : ; ade 
No registration may be m 


or for a yeat 


6 will be Saturday» 


register after the regular registration days. 
for a semester subject after the first two weeks of a semester, 


subject after the first four weeks of the year. n 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean; 

A fee of $2 will be charged for each such change. f the 
For further information regarding registration, sec pages 53 54 0 


University catalogue. 


FEES AND FINANCIAI REGULATIONS 


$8.00 

University fee, for each semester or for any part thereot Дф" 
Tuition fee, for each semester-hour cre lit of courses taken (minimum charge 8.00 

for one semester, $24 20.00 
Graduation fee 5.00 
Fee for special examinations, for eac h subject 1 
Late-registration fee, charged students who fail to register within che 5.00 

designated period $ endi + 
Reinstatement fee, charged students who are reinstated after being $® 5.00 

pended for delinquency in fees ' P 
Change fee, for each change in program after registration 


[ug University FEE 


hem 
T ; . secures t? 
Payment of the University fee, charged all students, — certified 
. т • М e o - * е 
the following University privileges: (1) the tssuance of thr ent 


. 4 4 e Placeme 
transcripts of record, if and when desired; ( by otherwise 
Office; (3) the use of the University library facilities, — University 


designated; (4) gymnasium privileges and the us¢ of t! others 
all athletic contests, unless 


ficial University hospi? 
tention an 


2) the services О 


playing fields; (s) admission to 
specified; (6) the University Hatchet, the o 
(7) admission to University debates; (8) medical at 


А 


services as des: ribe d on pages I$ 


PAYMENT OF FEES NW. 

r " ч "ec „ G Street 
All fees are payable at the Office of the omptrolle г, 2033 А ond classe 
registration or to att Je 10 


No student is permitted to complete 
until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester 
advance at the time of registration. 


aya 
are due and pay 


II 


TN 
«Ceptional x | r : 
Student. х, al са ‚ Subject t the approval of the С omptroller, 
tracts for ring foi re than three semester-hours may sign con- 

м semester { І Є І н . 
‚ rges, except for the University fee and deposits, 


Permitt; * 
| P 
the time 
оп Noye 


the 


instalment r kgs Y | RC é 
of payments as follows: First semester—one third at 
gistration, plus the University fee and deposits; one third 


mber 1 О! I | ] 
1; one third on December 1. Second semester—one third at 


time of re istration. nl " I f, ] : 
On March ,. Est n, plu e University fee and deposits; one third 
ess. . “16 сша On Apr Students registering for three hours or 
Contracts for inst n $3 Б: е, аге not privileged to sign 
Stude , "4'ment payments 
dents who fail t — n ment hu the teentl 4 
he mont] * eet in nt payments by the sixteenth of 
. h will ! 1 + 1 
Paid al] ‚_ Pe suspended an iy not attend classes until they have 
к accrued fee * T. І e 
ed fees, a reinstatement fee of $s, and have been officially 


reinstated \ 
alter ty, 


uspended student mas 


nstated for the semester 


) Weeks fror | " e 
ks fr the date of suspension ications for reinstate- 


me ( 
Dent are to | : I 1] I 1 
be m 1 ГУ І f. . 
ad the Dean of the School or Director of the Division 
i tere 
ter ir lepartment of the University who owes 
t toft Un t 


" 1 г ; 
e to students registered for credit except 


WiTHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Api 
ont pile ition ý Х e тї, г | . 
Ched | " \ from the University or гог changes in 
* must be + i М 1 
T the D ‘ x їп per n or in writing to the Dean of the School 
ire г of | т а T 
ation t 4 t спе D л in which the student is registered. Notifi- 
О ап Instr 
In ; Istructor is not an acceptable т " 
authorized * ө ^ 
zed withdrawals and changes in schedules financial adjust- 


me 
Ents wıll be 1 


instalments a semester, 


as follows. Made on the princij le of the three 
First ы 
sen л : : - : 
of the lester: Withdrawals dated on or before October 31, cancelation 
| Second P s à "d^ ~ 
Novem} па and third instalments; withdrawals dated on or before 
er d о 
ill be . » сапс‹ of t third insta no refunds or rebates 
€ allow, b - : 4 с Р 
Second d on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 30. 
"ОП semest \ — f. , ade Aft - 
er: Witl s dated on or before February 28, can- 


talments; withdrawals dated on or 


€ 
rel ncel reel hird instalment; no refunds or 
ates will | : elation of the third instalment; no re c 
Bae cue allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 31. 
3 Case wil 7 E E 
and in n Will any part of an initial instalment of tuition be refunded, 
0 1 1! а 2 
“асе Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattend- 
N upon cl reduced or ref 
I lasses 
No | 
y} permis А " ‘ 
уед 115810п to withdraw and no certificate of work done will be 
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; - ; . 2 аке 
mitted to register for one semester only of a vear subject, he may nott " 
e . . А сот“ 

the examination іп that subject until the other semester has been 


` : : che 

pleted. If no regular examination in that subject is scheduled y 
time the other semester is completed, then the student shall not be £ ‚_ 
lar exam! 


a special examination but shall be required to take the next regu 
nation. 

No special examinations will be given; except, that upon W 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a cane ould 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he J 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion "day! 
Dean's Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty 
after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


ritten appl 
didate fof 8 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS hours 
" >o 9 ' _ oster- ou! 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester- bt 
nty-el£ 


of credit as follows: first year, to twenty-seven; second year, ¥“ 
to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


: aja 
: 2-135100 .rcolleg! 
In order to be eligible to represent the University 1n any * ndidatt 

x * . aneniled e А 
nonathletic activity a student must be a regularly enrollec „robation 
for a degree, registered for at least nine hours, and not ОП I 


t 
In order to participate in other student activities a student mus 
probation. 4 
yverning particip 
rom the sect 


ation m 
etary ° 


regist red for at least two courses and not on 
A detailed statement of the regulations gí 
intercollegiate athletic contests may be secured f 
the Faculties. + be certified 
Before a student may participate in any activity he must 
as eligible by the Registrar of the University as бесте f each activity 


The Faculty adviser in charge © ici 


Committee on Eligibility for particip? 


shall submit to the Registrar a list of all student candidae ibility unde! 
" " c d y eligi 2 р 
tion in that activity. For the purpose of determining 3 at the end 


1 , 1 P" «latet 
these rules, a student’s quality-point index will be calcul 


P І * 
| amount of work Ca 


x * ried. 
of each semester, irrespective of the - 


Ricur To Drop STUDENTS Р 
T — 
in the interes" , 


l'he right is reserved to drop any student whenever, ‘ty Admin's” 
: sity / 
the student or the University, the Faculty or the Uae | 
tration deems it advisable to do so 
lUDENT LIFI 
LiviNG A which have 
ү r yoms 
For the benefit of nonresident students registers of т Director 
office of the 


the 


bee n inspected and approved are kept in 


The Law School 15 


W , 
0 > " ; i - 
mens Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect to housing 


facilities should be addressed. Single rooms usually range in price from 
4 5 to $25 a month, and double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. 
ons with board, including breakfast and dinner, cost from $35 to $45 
* month a person. < 

| It is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
'efore the opening ft term in order that they may become established 


atisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 
lans for the Strong R lence Hall for women are now in preparation. 


IXCSIG( 


WOMEN $ N 


All Women students under twenty-three years of age must have their 


Tes; im. » , BaS 

idences approved by the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, 
Unles : л х Ь : 

Mess they ire living with famil r relatives. Registration is not com- 
plete until such a ; | is given 

Р MENT О 

The р х 4 i d 
he Placement Office is maintained to assist graduates and students 
1 Onding positions for which their college work has prepared them, and 
"n ith f vhi еп g à 

“operate with emplovers w vish to fill vacancies. Enrolment is 
du I iployers who wi va 1 ; 

Реп to alumni members and students of the University without charge 


or р 
we further informat n Placement Office, The George 

ashington Un v 

Iy \ V asi 
I 

An employment service is operated to assist self-supporting students 

Ondine employment | offers every possible assistance, 
Ut si | nent. пег: A p a 

р, Ccess in self-support dep on the st ident himself 
wl "Spective students who expect to earn any part of their expenses anc 
110 do n » эге coming to Wash- 


10t have definite appointment to positions bef 


inp 
E should have the means of support for at least one semester. A 
nir че і means ої I 

num budget of $1 a month 15 recommended. t 
the Gol Out-of-town students secure positions in the Departments of 
*°vernment in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 


xaminati Tw r me rmi 
"nations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 


the 

m to Pursue a online ene afte dA. 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
described. Through reports from the students and Uni- 
keep informed as to all cases 


of il 
illne 
Meds among its students. X | | à 
ent “ical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all stu« ents 
“ting from secondary schools; (2) three visits by the University physi- 
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cian or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive of a specialis , 


surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization» 
| for not 


including board, medicine, and nursing in the University Hospita 
more than two weeks during a school term—the necessity to be determine 
by the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitaliza- 
tion period (maximum, two weeks) is also to be determined by the рие 
tor of Health Administration. * 

This medical benefit does not include treatment for illness oF disability 


ме) С 
rior to payment of the Un 


incurred previous to the University term or | 
versity registration fec * 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and * 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration 1s 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, 


ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has | 
; ;) students ¥ 


r medic 


empowered " 


a student has: 


made himse 


authority t° 
ho 


ible f al 

have seve red their connection with the University are ineligible to ‘p 
| re require 

benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams аге reas ^ 

of each semester; (5) 0 

the University 


determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; | 


pass a careful examination at the beginning 


above regulations apply during the Summer Sessions of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


or : o . r Lis 
The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 21724 


THE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirement 
Séhóol, the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Master of Laws 15 € 


LAWS DEGREE 


w 
nts of the La 
onferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF 


t jssions 
* + the admiss 
Го bé recommended for a degree a student must satisfy S „rescribed 
М к tf c 
résidénce, and scholarship requirements and must complete th Р. called 
Шат attention 15 57 s 


numbeér bf credits and required subjects. Par 


, Lo thatement nf er Mon reati "nt ! 
to the sta I iduation requiremenis om 
cata ке. 


RESIDENCE 


The "residéricé ‘requirement for this degree 1s three ac 


н : ; nts wit 
for füllitime зеден or four academic years for student for students 
schedules. A year s atte ndan ein the late afternoon wm of а year 
with liniited: schedules i$ counted as residence for three four east 00 


nding, at 


n the case of Students admitted with advanced sta 


full year of this residence, requirement. must Бе spent, in. Che, George 
ashington Ur 


livers 


A student w 


ho at the end of any regular period of residence —the first 


ul 
g 
semester, the second semester, бї the summer session—has completed 


Subjects wliich vequal im iserhester-hours:the totaki mim ber 0f; semester- 
hours required for the decree for which he is a:candidaté, but/hasfailed 


E c d 
9 complete the full 


il residence re juirements for that degree, must be їп 
residence durihp additional "periods. süffiCieht to satisfy completely the 


residence requirements, In all'such;cases the studént mustbe in residence 
Мале the entire period; and. must satisfy the attendance requiréments.of, 


ar ; ый 
id pass the examination in, at least one subject. 


CURRICULUM, REQUIREMENTS 
iculum, leading tothe degretof Bachelor; of Laws is, set forth 
: rst, second, and third years of the “Plan,of Study y below, 
The Successful completion of the courses there listed is required for the 
“gree. The credit requirement is a minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


1 8) curt 
under the { 


et 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICULUM 


The University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the com- 
Pletion of three years of college work and the first year in the Law School. 
0 Отак Be d ly completéd ofie-yeat of law 
Work; "i student’ miüst Rave Completed twenty-eight sémhéSter*houts in 
the T's ЗЕ, teh РА da iugor Car better (see ché Coluinbian'€ 011626 
] Ouncem« it, page 98 of the University catalogue). °” Thé Bachelor of 
AWS Черге will айр ¢oifipletion of the remainder of 
the Work f 


"értihed"as Ha 


be conferréd! upon ithe 


or that degrees 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 
Тһе University will confer the degree, of. Bachelor of. Science, jn, En- 


КАДЕТ, upon, the. completion. of the. first, three years of the cuxticulum 
v: that degree in the School of Engineering and thefirst, year 1n the. Lay 
CBAOL (see the. Scho: i of En ineering announcement, page, 143 ef the 
"IBiNersity Catalogue Ihe Bac elor of, Laws degree will, be conferred 
upon the mple tion of the remainder of the work for, that degree, 

à SCHOLARSHIP 

The uired for the degree,.must;,be 


mp] eighty, se mester-hours .of;;work req 
Pleted w; M 4 C 
т th anvaverage gradeof at least C. ЕТ 
| : з :9 ove Fiat 
nless а student in each a¢adémic yéar receives a grade Ad s 
t three fourths of the gemester-hodrs for which he 1$ regt 


A | (ni 
Е tains a numerical ay erage grade of not less than 60, he will be den ed 
Bistrati ^ application to the Commnutteé 


ation in the f . Titten " 
- uture; but upon writte 

eins t : afte $ earin 
insta ement, showing sufficient cause, and atter a personal h 8, 


Cas 
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if he so desires, he may be reinstated on such conditions as the committee 
may impose. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” will be awarde 
students who obtain an average grade of 4. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete wet 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree 


Bachelor of Laws. 


m : the 
This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after = 
All requiremen 


candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
n for the 


must be completed in not exceeding two years after registratio 
work for the degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Y , " ith an 
Courses taken for the Master’s degree must be completed w! 


average grade of not less than B. 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS li 
т E ` . . included їй 
Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be * o 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously ж counted 
first-year subject and no second-year required subject may be 
toward this degree. 
PLAN OF STUDY m 
. * à ; 3 ‘ve an under 
` : $ $ ge . -ulum as to give an 777 
[he subject matter is so arranged in the curricu he subjects 


or this reason t А 
2M : ken im che 


be tween subjects. 
ist be ta 


standing of the relations 
except where special permission has been given, mt 
order provided for in the plan of instruction. 
Qualified third-year students may elect a limite 
subjects and count them toward the degree of Bache 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may el 


; already © ec 
toward that degree third-year subjects not already count 


te 
d number of gradua 


lor of Laws: 
ect and — 
] toward t 


degree of Bachelor of Laws. m 
, hrs- 
pe , Ser "ec аг 
First Year r + Second Ye C 4 
Civil Procedure 4 Bills and Notes...’ NT. 
Contracts 4 Constitutional Law — m 4 
Criminal Law and Procedure 4 Equity П s RAT 4 
Personal Property r Evidence 11 ү БР 
› › , "s. 
Real Prope rty I 4 Real I горегсу reis NN pe: 
Torts 4 Electives e ¿Vot < 
Electives 4 jai ig T 7 , 
Total ect 


Tot al . 28 


: rses fr 
hrst ind s; 
: » Qua 


of Laws deg 
Constitution 
: urisdiction 
Interstar, С, 
зра! Corpor 
Patent Moot 
tade Regul 
number of se 


1 һе regula 
Pm Em 
held - z ny 


I 


For & 


the Dean of : 


al Law II 


ations (2), Org 


ation (4), Trusts (4 


atalogues, application blanks, 


t 
on Hall, Washington, D.C. 


The Law School 


hird Year Master of Laws Sem. 
hrs 

ciations 4 Administrative Law : MY 
4 History of Law............ 4 

16 International Law............... 4 

ElectiveS. .ccacecccecccccvvescas 8 

24 — 

JJ ste «каке елй 20 

m electives mav be selected are as follows: for the 

ond years, Agency (4), Domestic Relations (2), Insurance 
ntracts (2), Sale 4): for the third year and for the Master 


ree, Admiralty (2), Briefmaking (1), Conflict of Laws (4), 


` Creditor's Rights (2), Equity III (2), Federal 


Government Corporations (2), 
„ Labor Law (2), Muni- 


ion of Corporations (1), Patent Law (4), 


Security (2), Taxation (4), 


Future Interests 
[ risprudence (2 


Court (4), Public Utilities (2) 
Figures in parentheses indicate the 


mester-hours of credit. 


Hours oF INSTRUCTION 
full-time students is given from 9.10 a.m. to 


r course for 
egular course in the classes 


loyed students may take the r 


1 


and 6.1 p.m. 


and further information, address 


he Law School, The George Washington University, Stock- 


E 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


The Courses of instruction listed below are subject to some 
Chang, Che 


nounced, 


University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 


The number whic} 


in ^ ч - : ; s ; 
Which that course is offered An odd number indicates that the course 
Is Offered j 


Second 


prt cedes the пате of a course indicates the s« mester 


n the first semester: an even number, that it is offered in the 


semester; and a double number (e.g., 147-«8), that it begins 
In the hrst seme 


ster and continues in the second 
First-ye. 


f iT courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-vear courses, 
TO " қ 1 

f = Ого » third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate courses, 
тот 401 to c 


The number of 
Сот 


credit given for the satisfactory 
pleti n of { 


ter the name of the 


irentheses a 


course giving two hours of credit caq, semester 


» and a semester course giving two hours: of! credit is 


y (2—2 Compton 
Case book to be announced. Section- Aj Tues.and>Wed., 12.1 
P-m. Section B, Fri; £30:and 6lio p.m. 

Summer Sessi ns 1935 (4)—daily except. Sat. 4c andcó6.10 
P-m., second term (McIntire). 


E . i 
OSH Cimi Procedure (2-2 Clephane, Fulbright 


s —* | 
Section A (case. bobk..to Ье. anndunced),2?Mon,. amd Lues., 9.1 


: ^ : - ` Ty С Pm 
tm: Section B (O'Donnell.on.Procedute:and.Forms; К ephar 
on Equity Pleading), Tües;,-$.10,and 6. TO paito Section: C, Mon., 


5-10 and 6.1 p.m. 


* Contract? (2—9 Moll} Compton 


ai ston'$ Cases ољ .Оопёгасёзь-31 eds SectianiA,;Mon. and 
led. k Р 


« pie sides 
i.m. Section By Mon.) shia and 6,a pifî. S n б 
lues, c and 6.10 p.m. 
11470 Муас (u^ Ward 


W illistons Cases on Contracts; 14 ed. Mohi ánd Tues.) «.10 and 
646 p.m 


d F4 Crim;, ' 1 
Casé } 
a.m. 
5.1 


126 Сн Taw БРА Kirkland 


* 7 
Case book to Ье ahriounced. Thurs. апа Fri., 5. 10 and 6.10 p.m. 


, Proce re 
mma 1 (au 


00k to be 
Section B, Thurs., « 
and 5.1 І т. 


(21) 


22 


133- 


137-3 


141 


209- 


ю 
[27 


34 


Іо 


217 
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— 
Р 
Personal Property (2-2) Fryer 
Bige low’s Cases on Personal P roperty, ad ed., 1931; materials 
on the study of law; remedies and the term “property”; Fryers 
Readings on Personal Property. Section A, Wed., 9.10 am 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., §.1 and 6.10 p.f 
Section C, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Real Property I (2-2) Spaulding, Benson 
Fraser's Cases on Property, vol. I. Section A, Tues. and п» 
10.10 a.m. Section В, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section ^^ 
Thurs., §.10 and 6.10 p.m. | 
Torts (2-2) Van Vleck, Pan 
Beale's edition of Ames and Smith's Cases. Section A, Thurs: 
and Fri., 12.10 p.m. Section B, Wed., 2.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section 
Fri, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 0 
Summer Sessions 193$ (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.3 
p.m., иа тегт. 
Bills and Notes (2—2) Oppenhe! 
Britton's s Cases on Bills and Notes, ad ed. Section / A, Thurs e" 
Fri, 11.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. ; 
Constitutional Law I (2-2) J— 
Dodd’s Cases on Constitutional Law. Section A, Tues. and Wee» 
12.10 p.m. Bein B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Domestic Relations (2) 
(Not offered in 1935-36.) : 
quity II (2-2) Spaulding, Aa 
Chafee and Simpson's Cases on Equity. Section Л» 4 61 
11.10 a.m., and Tues., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Fri., 5.10 an 
p.m. Section C, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 2 
Evidence (2-2) Latimer JI l 
Hinton’s Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 1931. Section “ co јод 
and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.1 › and 6.10 p.m e 
C, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Benson 
Real Property II (2-2) “con's 
Kirkwood’ s Cases on Conveyances; |, Mechem and / kin 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Section A, Mon. аг. Wed» 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.1 and ¢ 6.10 p.m. Section 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. ` and 619 
Summer Sessions 1935 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 ° | 
p.m., first term. im 
Sales (2-2) Opened 
Tues. 


Williston and McCurdy’s Cases, 1932. Section A, 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.1 


о p.m. 


Trust (2-2 Moll 


Scott’s Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section A, Th irs. and Fri., 


12.10 p.m. Section B, Thurs., ¢.10 and 6.10 n m. 
Summer Sessions 1 )35 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.1c 
P.m., first term. 

393-4 Administrative Law (2-2 Davison 
Frankfurter and Davison’s Cases on A Iministrative Law 
Section A, Mon. and Fri.. 11.1 a.m tion B, Mon., 5.1 
and 6.1 p.m 
Case book to be announced Section A, Wed. and Thurs 4 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., сло and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Se ssions 1935 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.1 


P-m., second term 
315-16 Conf, 


ж ional Lem II (2-2 Collier 
Jodd's Cases on Constitutional Law and supplemental material. 
Section A, lhurs., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B 


Mon., 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


student edit i {he G 
Т j ] 
Hours to be ai 


I hurs С na ¢ p.n 
"Mer Sessions 193c (4)—daily ex ept Sat., $.10 and 6.10 
P.m., second term (Spa ilding 
Кез. 
540 7 | 
] Pederal Жаы ыан (a Davison 
rankfurter and Katz’s Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. Thurs., 
5.10 and 6, 1¢ p.m. 
295 rp 
„4 "nef. 
/ p tre Intere t * Moll 
Owell’ ` ^ 
"well's Cases on Future Interests. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
ч in 
2) 


Spaulding 
аѕеѕ on Labor Law. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
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33 Legal Bil Miography and Brief making (1) Miller 
Mon., 6.10 p.m. 
335-36 Moot Cc urt (2 2) Clephane, Latimer, Сох, Hall 
Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 223-24. Section A, Sat. 9.10 ™ 
10.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
341 Municipal Corp Ward 
Tooke’s Cases, 24 F Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
143 Organization of Corporations (1) Clephane 
Conyngton on Corporate Procedure. Mon., 5.10 p.m. 
345-46 Patent Law (2-2) Suet? 
0 
Substantive patent law and patent-office pr: actice. Mon» je 
and 6.10 p.m. 
349-50 Patent Moot Court (2-2) Huds 
This course may be elected instead of Law 335- 36 to satisfy ж 
Moot Court requirement. Both subjects máy “not be count 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
* . J yer 
366 Security (2) нз 
Hamas’ Cases on Security. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
"т . ` ‚ І lier 
359-60 Taxation (2-2) Col 
Magill and Maguire's Cases. Fri., 5.1 and 6.10 p.m. 
»eim 
365-66 Trade Regulation (2-2) Oppel 10 
Oppenheim’s quon on Trade Regulation. Tues., 5-19 = 
p.m. 
i {деп 
401 Admir К 
Savre’s Cases on Admiralty. Fri., $.1 and 6.10 p-™ tard 
Ware 
404 Government Corporations (2) 
Study of speci: al problems. Fri, 5.1 and 6:16 pin 
Benson 
405-6 His сея w (2-2) 
а "adis. 1o 22 
Bina His of the English’ Law Notebo TOs 
6.10 p.m. e k 
/ Murdock 
415-16 International Law (2-2) 16.10 P 
7 ` c И ) р 
Hudson’s Cases on International Law. Thurs: 5 foane + oft 
Davis? 
418 Interstate Commerce Law (2) 
(Not. offered in 19357364 Moll 
420 Jurisprudence (2 
А . л mh 
Textbook to be announced. Tues., 5:1 and 6-16 |) paviso" 
25 Public Utilities (2 ! 
4 7 Utilities (2) „о Но 5 


Regulation’ ' 


Welch, et al., Cases on Public-l tility 
and 6.10 p.m. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


1934-35 


Mont 
D.C 


D.C 


Washington 


26 


Justus, Chester L« Idaho 


B.S. 1928, University о 


Keiper, Francis Pitma N.Y 
A.B. 1927, E.E. 1928, Cornell University 
Kerst, Paul Edward ш 
Graduat 28, 1 Naval Academy 
Knosher, Vernon William Wash 
Knudson, James Kaiser Utah 


A.B. 1034, The George Washington 


Ra Iph D.C 
sJ , Mass 
W Polyte ! 1 
1 
Leor I John N.Y 
B I Oreg tate College 
Malley, John V € W.Va 
Graduat | Naval Academy 
Marano, Ё k Pete N.J 
A.B. 1932, зе George Washington 
University 
Martin, Ha A Wash 
Matte , Fr Ind 
B.S. 1935, R te 
McCandli Rot Va 
A.B. 1930, | 1 
McClellan, Sidney Idaho 
A.B. 1 , University of Idahe 
t, CI r Okla 
I ıe University 
and D. 
2 £ \ IV s y 
G ear Pa 
Ind 
Rose Polytec! Institute 
Mass 
28, Northeastern Univ у 
Kenneth I е Md 
[he George Washington 
Universit 
Mullin, James Palmer Ind 
B 1 University of I 7 
А.М. 1 se Univers 
Murphy, Мах» Ke Me 
B 1 { v f Maine 
Muth, G I ard D.C 
A.B. 1 ( Washington 
Univers 
Neff, J Mc Jr Nebr 
A.B. 1920, Nebraska Wesleyan 
Universit 
Nels Me La М. 
B 1 ( ge Wa & 
Univ 
Ne n6 W N.Y 
B I York Uni sit 
Nichols, I sF Mic! 
O'Mall Thomas Richard I 
B 1930, Armour Institute of 
Technology 
Osborne, John Broadus © 


1916, Furman University 


Parsons, Richard Abner 


The George Washington 


ston Canfield, Jr 
(With distinction 
Permut, Jack 
A.B. 1931 
University 
Pickens, Madison Dallas 
Pillars, Miles Dorwin 
B.S. 1928, Oregon State College 
urtis Frederick 
The George Washington 


The George Washington 


Prangley, € 


lin Edward , 
University of Michigan 
Mark Hudson 
versity of Colorado 
s Walsh 
e Taylor 
лез Hall 
d 19, Earlham College 
Ronning, Henry Leig! 


' 
Ross, Stanley Edward 

B.S. 1926, Michigan 
Saltzman, Frank Reno 


jrew Hubert 


State College 


Schmeltz, An 
With 
А.В. 1928, Unive 

Schofield, William 

Freeman Wilfred, Jr 


rsity of Pittsburgh 


Wilcox 


AB The George Washington 
Ur y 

heldon, Al Colbert 

А B б, The George W ashington 
University 

leon, Frederi DeWitt 

A.B. 191 Drury College 

immon, F. Glenn кей 
B.S. 1927, Oklahoma Agricult! 
and Мес} nical College 


mpson, Joseph Bernar i, Jr. 
Smethurst, Raymor d Stevens 


, Harvard College 


B.S. 193 

pasoff, Jot 4 

В 1 The George Washing 
University 

pielman, William Pa a — 


A.B. 1931, The Geore 


University 
tecle, John Winton 
I s Devereaux 
"в * ч rsity of Maryland 
a I uv 5! 
Franklin Maren 
Its, Ha land 
В 1 Purdue University 
› I 
Truesdell, Henry Palmer i 
( E. 1 Cornell 1 niversity 


e 
Polytechnic Institut 


28 The George Washington University B 
Ark. 


Porter, George Wilbur D. Vaughan, Thomas Rac p.C. 
A.B. 1930, Dartmouth Colleg Ward, Chester Charl , 
Sweeny, Charles Am Ohi With distinction 
Mo I I , Georgetowr niversity Okla. 


Tomlin, Carl William 
B.S. in Eng. 1932, The George 


Washington University 


Williams, Robert Manning 


Master ОЕ Laws 


JUNE 6, 1934 i 
Uta 
Boyer, James Barnes Pa Roberts, Ralph Standish 
B.S. 1928, Pennsylvania State LL.B. 1933, The George Washington 
University Va. 


College 


LL.B. 1932, The George Washington Stoner, George B 


A.B. 1927, LL.B. 192 


University 
Crouter, Earl Clinton Wyo A.M. 1933, The George 
A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, The George 


Yale University 
Washington 


p.c. 


University 


Washington University Wright, James Warren ] 
Guild, June Purcell Va A.B. 1922, Ohio Wesleyan | niversity 
LL.B. 1910, Ohio State University A.M. 1923, Ohio State University 

D.C LL.B. 1933, The George W ashington 


Monk, George Edward 
A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, The George 
Washington University 


University 


OCTOBER 17, 1934 
rge Washington 


Keatley, George Harold Pa LL.B. 1933, The Ge 
l 


Ph.B. 1927, Dickinson College 


niversit y 


The 
Year 
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Names of 
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year of the 


Students ; 
indicated Pee 4 
ке ! DY { st k 
àre indicated by os 
by a d 
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А.В’ ona Law 1 
ТА, 1933, 0, Ver i 
td, Ror versity of Oklahoma 
All Rober, Hicks : н 
ү Сга, lison ( a l ч I 
, „dison Greer (Law I] 
Allen, 55939, Vanderp; tl : 
Alm, г, alton Stanley ү versity 
Min “юл p r 7 (Law 
Apher, ROOT F, (Law I1 
T ` aw II 
in CE ; * n M v Il 
۱ the George 
Aniek, po imeton Universi 
An ‹ ' 
Law I 
еве 
е (Law II 
і La 
Ton Arkansas 
ABR” i 
Ansel], 593%, l r ver it * k 
) San . ah 
Mthony put! Tilden, Jr. (La H 


I 
Oreg 
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Ca 
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Okla 
\ 
Va 


STUDENTS REGISTER ED 


1934 


35 


1 r 
Law academic 
rder Romar ишт Is 

Koman numerals indicate 
first graduation аге 
stg 


first semester only 


1 for the second s mester only are 


erick (Law III DA 

е George Was 8 
Law I Okla 

liam Jewell College 
йа (I N.C 

University th 

Law I N.Dak 
Clyce Weldon (Law III l'ex. 


istin College 
Law П D.C. 


The George Washington 


University 


‚ Charles P. (Law I) Tex 
» James, Jr. (Law II) Tenn 
Douglas Oris (Law II N.Y 


Alabama Polytechnic 


Law I) Mich 
E. (Law II) 

bert (Law I Ala 
beth Anna (Law I Conr 


The George Washington 


' College 
Thomas Goode (Law I Va 
Alphonso S. (Law I Ala 
32, Howard College 
( Law Ш) R.I 
H Law ПІ 


A.B. 1 
A.M 
A.B. 1 
( | 
п! Г 
A.B. 1 

I 
B 

M 
٤ 0 
B 


( 
B I 
1 
gs, I 
Al 
( 
ilock 
k. І 
Ph.B 
hekill 
AR 
I 
M 


› 111 
G ‹ 
I 
Ihe G 
ly p wI 
G Colleg 
Law I 
I George Wasl ton 
nG Jr. (Law I 
| ( i 
f ( 
" ( “П 
| Law ЇЇ 
m M ind Colleg 
nj Law ЇЇ 
C. (Law I 
I f Ural 
м І 
Marbury (i І 
I 
Г ( 


lor Rosal aw III 
A.B. 1 3, I Washington 
University 
R George Rol Law D 
A.B „А an University 
tBo | ack Law I 
A | College 
B ( t ja wil 
A.B American Un ity 
А Valter А. (Law II) 
B. 1 Univer of Chicago 
tow Theodore L. (Law I) 
I | E.E. 1 University of 
Illinois 
wm J Lutz (Law I) 
A.B Franklin and Marshall 
£ 
Boyd 


A.B. 1 k I | G ge Washington 
| v ty 

› М. Marian (Law I 

A.B. 1 Ihe George Washington 


ack lohn P wil 
A.B. 1934, University of Pittsburgh 


T Tames William, Jr. (Law D 
i 1 Toseph (Law П) 
и р R. (Law D 
E.F ( | University 
V Mae (Law I 
A.B ta Colleg 
" I w I11) P 
B.F Geor wn University 
1 3. (1 1 
luke 1 
i M TE 
W ۷ 
Mary 
. B ие Law 1) 
^ ) 1 " 
. tv of the South 
AM І University 
د‎ IR 1 (Law D 
A I inford l yi versit y 
1 Wooster (Law 
" The George 
University 
i А awi 
C. (Law UD 
linc 
A] University of Illinow 
\ w 
k Harwood La 
1, The George 
\ ton University 
аа А іе (Law D 
k i 
" 7 h Alma (Law D on 
khart, f ып 
l ” George Washi 
I v 
( iw Ш 
k 7 
LH Law Ш) 
k 
A B. 1 Oberlin College 
ks, Ruth Curry Law 1 


7 h e 


tConnerat, Се yer (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, ve f Georgia 
M.B.A. 1914, I 1 Univer 

fConnerat, Robert Vincent (Law I 


A.B. 1911, University of Georgia 


— ae. ) 
illa 
ooper, Walt 
Corwin, Ha 
tCostello, Cyril Anthons iw I) 
A.B. 1927, Providence College 
A.M. 1929, Notre Dame Univ 
Coulston, Clemency King (Law III) 
Covin ‚ Halstead Shaw (Law I 


Graduate 1922, U.S. Naval Academy 
ICowgill, Harold y (Law III 
A.B. 1931 Jeorge Washingtor 
Univers 
tCox, Charles Marshall (I 
Cox, Robert A. (Law II) 
A.B. 1931, Univer 
Craig, Torrey A 
A.B. 1931 


aw I) 
sity of Tennessee 
Law I) 


University of Mississipp 


tCrawford, William W. (Law I) 

A.B. 1931, University of Montana 
Creer, Thomas Donald (Law II 

A.B. 1925, University of Utah 
Creyke, Geoffrey, Jr. (Law IIT) 

A.B. 1932, The George Washington 

University 

Cronmiller, LePage, Jr. (Law I) 


B.S. 1924, St. John's College 
Vrosetto, Vena Магу Law III) 
A.B. 1933, The George Washington 


University 


Cross, Laura Elizabeth (Law I) 
A.B. 1923, Lindenwo 1 College 
Litt.B. 1925, Columbia University 

Crouch, Edward Calho Law I 

tCrozier, Gordon W. (Law I 
A.B. 19 niversity of Utal 

Culler, Je Law III 

Cupples, Homer L. (Law I 
B.Ch.E. roar, Ph.D. 1924 

Ohio State University 

Currie, Daniel, Jr. (Law II 


Currie, Daniel Allan (Law II) 


B.S. 1928, Davidson College 
Curry, John Edward (Law III 
Graduate 1923, U.S. Naval Academy 
Dalby, Dent D. (Law I 
A.B. 19 Unive f Utah 
Daniel ia, ем. Law I 
A.B. 1934, Mt. Holyoke ( 
Danzar Jose Baer (Law I 
Davis, Cresson Orion (Law II 
A.B. 1931, The George Wa ton 
University 
tDavis, David McClur Law I 


B.S. in E.F 


University 


1931, Princeton 


( eoree 


Ky 


Tenn 


Miss 


Mont 


Davis, Jack Clem Law I) 
Davis, Thomas ] Law ЇЇ) 
Davis, Thomas McCormick (Law I) 
B E.E. 1 , University of 
Louisville 
M ЕЕ. 1 Yale University 
Daw Law I) 


v of Missouri 


B I University 


f Illinois 
Debusk, Manuel C. (Law I) 
A.B. 1933, Texas Technological 
College 
DeFel Anthony Richard (Law D) 
A.B. 1 Wesleyan College 
leHaas, Miriam M. (Law II 


12, The George Washington 


| n y 
leMoll, Theodore O. (Law III) 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
Universit 
De , Wal Edward (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, University of Toledo 
DeVeau, Joseph Harold (Law I) 1 
B 1911, University of Pennsylvania 


Law D 
niversity 
(Law ID 
llege 
Law D 


Diamond, Harold Henry 
1918, Boston U 

^, Lawrence Donald 
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O'Connor, Maurice Stephen (Law I lowa 
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SUMMARIES OF R EGISTRATION 


1934-35 


NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS 


Candidates for the de gree of Bachelor of Laws: 
First year e 
Second year P . 
Third year €-— 
c— 22 
Total roof 
Candidates for the d« gree of Master of Laws T 12 
— — 
Total candidates for degrees : 1016 
Unclassified students : - 
Special students 
Total 1039 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBU TION OF STUDENTS 
Alabama 8 New Hampshire * 
Arizona 8 New Jersey Er 
Arkansas 18 New Mexico — 
California 18 New York d 
Colorado 8 North Carolina É 
Connecticut о North Dakota e АЫ 
Delaware 5 Оһо “ТН 
District of Columbia 244 Oklahoma * * * ЧАЙЫ 
Florida 5 Oregon ec) 
Georgia 11 Pennsylvania Eb 
Idaho 24 Rhode Island Ee 
Illinois. . . 39 South Carolina A 
Indiana 20 South Dakota eb 
Iowa. 27 Tennessee А 
Kansas 29 Texas EE 
Kentucky 15 Utah EU 
Louisiana 4 Vermont iex Ша 48 
Maine 7 Virginia oe 
Maryland 47 Washington eee 
Massachusetts 14 West Virginia * 
Michigan о Wisconsin — ЧАНЫ 
Minnesota т Wyoming E 
Mississippi 12 Hawaii - ‹ 
Missouri 19 Panama Tw s 
Montana 8 Siam pv 
Nebraska 12 109 
Nevada 2 Total — 
нод! 
. " К дон е — : THE LAW sc 
GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE | ig’. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute I School of Mines er 
Alabama, University of 1 Albion College ; . 
Alaska Agricultural College and Alma College 
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St. John’s University 
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South Carolina, University of 
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Yale University 
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